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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Bentley’s Miscellany. — No. I. is now reprinted, and may be ob- 
tained of all bookseller.' in the United Kingdom. The popularity of this new 
Comic Work has even t\te!;ded to the United States. We copy the follow* 
ing from the New York : 

“ The Ballad, ‘ The Monstre' Balloon,’ which is as perfect a thing of the 
kind as w© have ever met with, appeared in our columns some weeks since. 
We republish it at the especial request of several gentlemen who called to pro- 
cure the paper containing if, the whole edition of which had been 
disposed of. It gives us pleasure to know that the taste of so many of our 
readers coincides with our own.” 

The contribution herein attributed to u Boz,” was, however, written by u 1n- 
goldsby,” to whom we are also indebted, among other articles, for the fol 
lowing contributions — u The Legend of Hamilton Tighe,” — “ The Jackdaw 
of Rheims," — u The Execution, a Sporting Anecdote,’* — u Patty Morgan, die 
j^lkmaid’s Story,” and many others, which have been so exceedingly popular. 

Kindness in Women. — Tales by T. Haynes Bayly, Esq. “ No one can 
forget the charm of M r. Baylv’s exquisite ballads : simple, natural, they came 
to the general heart, because they expressed the general feeling. 4 One touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin and that one touch was the secret of his 
popularity. This charm pervades the present work. The story of 4 Kate 
Leslie ' is told with the most touching pathos, and her character sustained in 
all its womanly beauty to the last. Mr. Bayly has succeeded in throwing a 
charming familiarity around his locale. We become quite acquainted with the 
parsonage, its green Jawn, and little fountain, ihe last story is a light farce : 
Liston might have acted the hero ; and the story of * My Friend Bob,’ is most 
amusing. There are, we must especially mention, some exquisite snatches of 
song in the course of the book.'* — Literary Gazette. 

Adventures or Captain Bonneville, or Scenes beyond the 
Rocky Mountains, by Washington Irving. — u One of the most cu- 
rious and interesting books we ever read. For wild adventure, daring enter- 
prise, descriptions of remote and hitherto untrodden regions, and singular de- 
velopemeut of human character under unprecedented circumstances, and in face 
of imminent perils by land and flood, the present »vurk has scarcely any pa- 
rallel. We are in one part presented with Sketches of the dauntless Trappers 
of the 4 Far West,’ either exploring the solitude of primeval forests, or toil- 
ing up precipitous and giant cliffs, or tracing the shores of va>t and mighty 
rivers, or encamped in the boundless prairie, enjoying a midnight carouse, and 
startling the awful silence with their rough merriment ; and in another, with 
pictures of strange tribes of savages dogging the trail of the travellers, or burst- 
ing on them with their frantic war-cries, or else torturing their captnes at' 
sacrificial fire. Captain Bonneville's Adventures form, indeed, a terrible n ^ 
mance of real lifg, the more absorbing from the absolute newness of the subject, 
and the magnificent accessories by which it is surrounded.” — Aye. 

England, with SketchlNjjf Society in the Metropolis, by J. 
Fenimore Cooper. — “ The prc\gnt work possesses all the attractions which 
this celebrated novelist has displayed in his other writings ; and is enlivened 
with a whole magazine of anecdotej of the most striking characters of the 
day. The sketches of the scenery around London are done by the pencil of a 
first-rate artist, oSe who has had the advantage of viewing whatever was 
worth the sight in almost every country of Europe, as well as his native 
land ; while the manners of the people are described in that lively piquant man- 
ner winch must insure their being read with zest.” — Caledonian Mercury. 
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left at thi Publisher’s. 
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in the Miscellany ;) “Lines on the Death of \\ illiani,” with other 
poetical pieces by the same author (which we regret we cannot avail 
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way of the World “ The Confession “ 'Flic Tyrant’s Tour 
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THE DOUBLE BARREL. 

BY FATHER PROUT. 

Duo quisque Alpina coruscat 
0»sa manu. — SEneid. lib. 8. 
llav pot. t%u ka£ot$. — Epictetus. 

September the first on the moorland hath burst, 

And already with jocund carol * 

Each Nimrod of nouse hurries off to the grouse, 

And has shouldered his double 'barrel ; 

For well doth he ken, as he hies through the glen, 

That scanty will be his laurel 
Who hath not 
On the spot 

(Should he miss a first shot) 

Some resource in a double barrel. 

Twas the Goddess of Sport, in her woodland court, 
Diana, first taught this moral. 

Which the Goddess of Love soon adopted, and strove 
To improve on the u double barrel.” 

Hence her Cupid, we know, put two strings to his bow ; 
And she laughs, when two lovers quarrel, 

Ar the lot 
Of the sot 

Who, to soothe him, han’t got 
The resource of a double barrel. 

Nay, the hint was too good to lie hid in the wood, 

Or to lurk in two lips of coral ; 
lienee the God of the Grape (who his betters would ape) 
Knows the use of a double barrel. 
llis escutcheon he decks with a double XX, 

And his blithe October carol 
Follows up 
With the sup 

Of a flowing ale-cup 
September z do u b l e b a k r e i . 

H uti r~^rasS-hill } Kal. V Il hrti . 


GENIUS; Oil, THE DOG'S-MEAT DOG. 

ufino a mtonb “tailed *oxNr/r,” in ihf> Italian manxfh* 

BY KGERTON WEB BE. 

“ Ilal, thou hast the most unsavoury similes.” — Fahtafl 1 

Since Genius hath the immortal faculty 
Of bringing grist to other people’s mills, 

While for itself no office it fulfils, 

And cannot choose but starve amazingly, 

* For the former specimen, as well as some critical account of the comic 
sonnets of the Italians, see the April number of Bentley's Miscellany. 
vol. ir. 
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GENIUS ; OR, THE DOG’S-MEAT DOG. 

Metliinks 'tis very like the dog's-meat dog, 

That ’twixt Black Friars and White sometimes I've s#en, — 
Afflicted quadruped, jejune and lean, 

Whom none do feed, but all do burn to flog. 

For why? He draws the dog's-meat cart, you see, — 

Himself a dog. All dogs his coming hail, 

Long dogs and short, and dogs of various tail. 

Yea truly, every sort of dogs that be. 

Where'er he cometh him his cousins greet, 

Yet not for love, but only for the meat, — 

In Little Tower Street, 

Or opposite the pump on Fish-street Hill, 

Or where the Green Man is the Green Man still, 

Or where you will : — 

It is not he, butj ah ! it is the cart 

With which his cousins are so loth to part ; 

(That's nature, bless youi heart !) 

And you '11 observe his neck is almost stiff 
With turning round to try and get a sniff, 

As now and then a whiff, 

Charged from behind, a transient savour throws, 

That curls with hope the corm rs of lus nose. 

Then all too quickly goes. 

And leaves him buried m conjectures daik, 

Developed in a sort of muffled bark. 

For 1 need scarce rerun ik 
That that sagacious dog hath often guess'd 
There 's something going on of interest 
Behind him, not contVf t . 

And 1 have seen him whisk with sudden •> tart 
Entirely round, as he would face the cart, 

Which could he by no art, 

Because of cunning mechanism. Lord ? 

But how a proper notion to alTord ? 

liow possibly record, 

With any sort of mental satisfaction, 

The look of anguish — the immense distraction — 

* Pictured in face and action, 

When, whisking round, he hath di>u»vcred then 
Five dogs, — all jolly dogs — besides a pair 
Of cats, most debonair, 

In high assembly met, sublimely lunching, 

Best horse's flesh in breathless silence munching, 

While he, poor beast l is crunching 
His unavailing teeth ? — You must be sensible 
'Tis aggravating — cruel — i ndefensiblc — 

Incomprehensible. 

And to his grave I do believe he '11 go, 

Sacf dog's-meat dog, nor ever know 

Whence all those riches flow 
Which seem to spring about him where he is, 

Finding their way to every mouth but his. — 

I know such similes 

By some are censured as not being savoury ; 

But'fttill it 's better than to talk of “ knavery,” 

And u wretched authors' slavery,” 

With other words of ominous import. 

I much prefer a figure of this sort. 

And so, to cut it short, 

(For I abhor all poor rhetoric fuss,) 

Ask what the devil I mean — I answer thus, 

That do o ’s a Genius. 
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OLIVER TWIST; ' 

OR, THE PARISH I30Y\s PROGRESS. 

BY BOZ. 

ILLUSTRATED I)Y GEORGE CRUIKSHAN 

CHAPTER T1IE FOURTEENTH. 

* 


OOMPIUSINO FURTHER PARTICULARS OF OLIVERS STAV AT MR. BROWN LOw’s, 
WITH TIIE REMARKABLE PREDICTION WHICH ONE MR. CRIMWIO 
UTTERED CONCERNING HIM, WHEN IIE WENT OUT ON AN ERRAND. 


Oliver soon recovered from the fainting-fit into which Mr. 
Brownlow’s abrupt exclamation had thrown him ; and the sub- 
ject of the picture was carefully avoided, both by the old gentle- 
man and Mrs. Bed win, in the conversation that ensued, which 
indeed bore no reference to Oliver’s history or prospects, but 
was confined to such topics as might amuse without exciting 
him. He was still too weak to get up to breakfast ; but, when 
he came down into the housekeeper’s room next day, his rst 
act was to cast an eager glance at the wall, in the hope of again 
looking on the face of the beautiful lady. His expectations 
were disappointed, however, for the picture had been removed. 

“Ah ! 11 said the housekeeper, watching the direction of Oli- 
ver’s eyes. “ It is gone, you see . 11 

I see it is, ma'am , 11 replied Oliver, with a sigh. “ Why 
have they taken it away ?” 

“ It has been taken down, child, because Mr. Brownlow said, 
that, as it seemed to worry you, perhaps it might prevent your 
getting well, you know, 1 ’ rejoined the old lady. 

“Oh, no, indeed it didn’t worry me, ma’am,” said Oliver. “ I 
liked to see it ; I quite loved it.” 

“Well, well !” said the old lady, good-humouredly; “you 
get well as fast as ever you can, dear, and it shall be hung up 
again. There, I promise you that ; now let us talk about some- 
thing else. 1 ’ 

This was all the information Oliver could obtain about the 
picture at that time, and as the old lady had been so kind to 
him in his illness, he endeavoured to think no more of the sub- 
ject just then; so listened attentively to a great many stories she 
told him about an amiable and handsome daughter of hers, who 
was married to an amiable and handsome man, and lived in the 
country; and a son, who was clerk* to a merchant in the West 
Indies, and who was also such a gqod young man, and wrote 
such dutiful letters home four times a year, that it brought the 
tears into her eyes to talk about them. When the old lady had 
expatiated a long time on the excellences of her Children, and the 
merits of her kind good husband besides, who had been dead 
and gone, poor dear soul ! just six-and-twonty years, it was time 
to have tea ; and after tea she began to teach Oliver cribbage, 
which he learnt as quickly as she could teach, and at which 
game they with great interest and gravity, until it was 
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OLIVER TWIST. 


j>the invalid to have some warm wine and water, with a 
try toast, and to go cosily to bed* 

: were happy days those of Oliver’s recovery. Every- 
thing Was so quiet, and neat, and orderly, everybody so kind 
that after the noise and turbulence in the midst of 
, had always lived, it seemed like heaven itself. He 

no sooner strong enough to put his clothes on properly, 
than Mr. Brownlow caused a complete new suit, and a new cap, 
and a new pair of shoes, to be provided for him. As Oliver 
was told that he might do what he liked with the old clothes, 
he gave them to a servant who had been very kind to him, and 
asked hef to sell them to a # Jew, and keep the money for herself. 
This she very readily did ; and, as Oliver looked out of the par- 
lour window, and saw the Jew roll them up in his baff and 
walk away, he felt quite delighted to think that they were 
safely gone, and that there was now no possible danger of his 
ever being able to wear them again. They were sad rags, to 
tell fhe truth ; and Oliver had never had a new suit before. 

One evening, about a week after the affair of the picture, as 
Oliver was sitting talking to Mrs. Bedwin, there came a mes- 
sage down from Mr. Brownlow, that if Oliver Twist felt pretty 
wdl, he should like to see him in his study, and talk to him a 
little while. . 


“ Bless us, and save us ! wash your hands, and let me part 
vour hair nicely for you, child,” said Mrs. Bedwin. K Dear 
heart alive ! if we haa known he would have asked for you, we 
would have put you a clean collar on, and made you as smart as 
sixpence.” 

Oliver did as the old lady bade him, and, although she la- 
mented grievously meanwhile that there was not even time to 
crimp the little frill that bordered his shirt -collar, he looked so 
delicate and handsome, despite that important personal advan- 
tage, that she went so far as to say, looking at him with great 
complacency from head to foot, that she really didn't think it 
would have been possible on the longest notice to have made 
much difference in nim for the better. 


Thus encouraged, Oliver tapped at the study door, and, on 
Mr. Brownlow calling to him to come in, found himself in a 
little back room, quite full of books, with a window looking 
into some pleasant little gardens. There was a table drawn up 
before the window, at which Mr. Brownlow was seated reading. 
When he saw Oliver, he pushed the book away from him, and 
told him to come near the table and sit down* Oliver complied, 
marvelling where the people could be found to read such a 
great number of books as seemed to be written to make the 
world wiser,^which is still a marvel to more experienced people 
than Twfel every day of their lives. 

** a good many books, are there not, my boy ? w said 

Mr* ® the curiosity with wbich*01iver sur- 
veyed the shrives that reached from the floor ^tjfthe ceiling* 
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u A great number, sir,” replied Oliver ** I never saw so many.” 
“ You shall read them if you behave well,” said the old gen- 
tletnan kindly ; H and you will like that, better than looking at 
the outsides,— that is, in some cases, because there are books 
of which the backs and covers are by far the best parts.” i r 
* u I suppose they are those heavy ones, sir,” said Oliver, point* 
ing to some large quartos with a good deal jof gilding about the 
binding. * 

“ Not those,” said the old gentleman, patting Oliver on the 
head, and smiling as he did so ; u but other equally heavy ones, 
though of a much smaller size. How should you like to grow 
up a clever man, and write books, eh!>” * 

44 I think I would rather read them, sir,” replied Oliver. 

M What ! wouldn’t you like to be a book-writer ?” said the 
old gentleman. 

Oliver considered a little while, and at last said he should 
think it would be a much better thing to be a bookseller ; ]}pon 
which the old gentleman laughed heartily, and declared he had 
said a very good thing, which Oliver felt glad to have done, 
though he by no means knew what it was. 

44 Well, well,” said the old gentleman, composing his features, 
44 don't be afraid ; we won’t make an author of you, while there 's 
an honest trade to be learnt, or brick-making to turn to.” 

44 Thank you, sir,” said Oliver ; and at the earnest manner 
of his reply the old gentleman laughed again, and said some- 
thing about a curious instinct, which Oliver, not understanding, 
paid no very great attention to. 

44 Now,” said Mr. Brownlow, speaking if possible in a kinder, 
but at the same time in a much more serious manner than 
Oliver had ever heard him speak in yet, 44 I want you to pay 
great attention, my boy, to what I am going to say. I shall 
talk to you without any reserve, because I am sure you are as 
well able to understand me as many older persons would be.” 

44 Oh, don’t tell me you are going to send me away, sir, 
pray !” exclaimed Oliver, alarmed by the serious tone of the old 
gentleman's commencement ; 41 don't turn me out of doors to 
wander in the streets again. Let me stay here and be a servant. 
Don't send me back to* the wretched place I came from. Have 
mercy upon a poor boy, sir ; do !” * 

44 My dear child,” said the old gentleman, moved by the 
warmth of Oliver’s sudden appeal, 4 ^you need not be afraid of 
my deserting you, unless you give me cause.” 

“ I never, never will, sir,” interposed Oliver. 

** I hope not,” rejoined the old gentleman ; ^1 do not think 

? ou ever will. I have been deceived before, in the objects whom 
have endeavoured to benefit; but I feel strongly disposed to 
trust you* nevertheless, and more strongly interested in your 
behalf than 1 can well account for, even to myself. The persons 
on whom I have bestowed my dearest love lie deep in their 
graves ; but, although the happiness and delight of my life lie 
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buriedthri-e too, 1 : have not madea coffinof , my heart, and 
seafeditupfor eviron nay best affections. Deepafiliction has 
ohlymade them stronger ; it ought, I* think, for n should refin© 
danKtac. 1 * • • • — w •' 

4s the old gentleman said this in a low voice, more to him- 
self than to his companion, and remained silent for a short time 
afterwards, Oliver sat quite still, almost afraid to breathe. 

“ Well, well,” said the old gentleman at length in a more 
cheerful voice, ** I only say this, because you nave a young 
heart; and knowing that I have suffered great pain and sor- 
row, yoq, will be more careful, perhaps, not to wound me again. 
Yon say you are an orphan, without a friend in the world ; and 
all the inquiries I have been able to make confirm the statement. 
Let me hear your story ; where you came from, who brought 
you up, and how you got into the company in which I found 
you. Speak the truth ; and if I find you have committed no 
crime, you will never be friendless while I live.” 

Oliver's sobs quite checked his utterance for some minutes ; 
and just when he was on the point of beginning to relate bow 
he had been brought up at the farm, and carried to the work- 
house by Mr. Bumble, a peculiarly impatient little double- 
knock was heard at the street-door, and the servant, running 
up stairs, announced Mr. Grimwig. 

“ Is he coming up ?” inquired Mr. Brownlow. < 

“Yes, sir,” replied the servant. “He asked if there were 
may muffins in the house, and, when I told him yes, he said he 
had come to tea.” 

Mr. Brownlow smiled, and, turning to Oliver, said Mr. Grim- 
wig was an old friend of his, and he must not mind his being a 
little rough in hi6 manners, for he was a worthy creature at 
bottom, as he had reason to know. 

“ Shall I go down stairs, sir ?” inquired Oliver. 

“ No,” replied Mr- Brownlow ; “ I would rather you stopped 
•here.” 

At this moment there walked into the room, supporting him- 
self by a thick stick, a stout old gentleman, rather lame in one 
leg, who was dressed in a blue coat, striped waistcoat, nankeen 
breeches and gaiters, and a broad-brimmed white hat, with the 
sides turned up with green. A very small-plaited shirt-frill 
stuck out from his waistcoat, and a very long steel watch-chain, 
with nothing but a 'key at the end, dangled loosely below it, 
The ends ofnis white neckerchief were twisted into a ball about 
the sine of an orange -the variety of shapes into which his 
ocrimtenanoe wes twisted defy description. He had a manner 
of screwing his head round on one side when he spoke, and 
lookK^btll of4he corners of his eyes at the same time* which 
the beholder of a parrot. In this attitude 
he JlW'inms*!? tbt nrdfiienthfe made Mb appearance ; and, hold- 

at arm's length, exclaimed 
iha'p^htg, f l^font«at€d voice, •/■ <\ * ■ • 
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%Laek„ihenJ doyou see this? IsttVit a most wonderful 
and extraordinarything that I can’tcall at ajaan’g house but I 
find * piece of tmecmnsed poor^uiTgeon’s-frieod oothe s tai r case ? - 
I ’ve been lamed with orange-peel once, Mid I know orange-peel 
will be my death at last. It will,. si*,;. orange-peel jwill be my 
death, or I’ll be content to eat my own head, sir l” This was 
tlie handsome offer with which Mr, Grimwjg backed and con- 
firmed nearly every assertion he madd; and it Was the more 
angular in his case, because, even admitting, for the sake of 
argument, the possibility of scientific improvements being ever 
brought to that pass which will enable a gentleman to eat his 
own head in the event of his being so disposed, Mr. Grimwig’s 
head was such a particularly large one, that the most sanguine 
man alive could hardly entertain a hope of being able to get 
through it at a sitting, to put entirely out of tne question a 
very thick coating of powder. 

“ I’ll eat my head, sir,” repeated Mr. Grimwig, striking^ his 
stick upon the ground. “ Hallo ! what ’s that ?” he added, 
looking at Oliver, and retreating a pace or two. 

“ This is young Oliver Twist, whom we were speaking 
about,” said Mr. Brownlow. 

Oliver bowed. 

“ You don’t mean to say that ’a the boy that had the fever, I 
hope?” said Mr. Grimwig, recoiling a little further. “ Wait a 
minute, don’t speak : stop—” continued Mr. Grimwig abruptly, 
losing all dread of the fever in his triumph at the discovery; 
“ that ’g the boy that had the orange ! If that ’s not the . boy, 
sir, that had the orange, and threw this bit of peel upon the 
staircase, I'll eat my head and his too.” 

■ “ No, no, he has not had one,” said Mr. Brownlow, laughing. 
“ Come, put down your hat, and speak to my young friend.” 

“ I feel strongly on this subject, sir,” said the irritable old gen- 
tleman, drawing off bis gloves. “ There ’s always more or less 
orange-peel cm the pavement in our street, and I know it ’s put 
there by the surgeon's boy at the corner. A young woman 
stumbled over a bit last night, and fell against my garden-rail- 
ings ; directly she got up I saw her look towards his infernal 
red lamp with the pantomime-light. * Don't go to him,’ I call- 
ed out of the window, ‘ he 's an assassin, — a ’man-trap !’ So 

he is. If he is not ” Here the irascible old gentleman 

gave a great knock on the ground with his stick, which was al- 
ways understood by his friends to imply the customary offer 
whenever it was not expressed in words. Then, still keeping his 
stick in his hand, he sat down, and, opening a double eye-glass 
winch he wore attached to a broad black riband, took a view of 
Oliver, who,, seeing that he was the object of inspection, colour- 
ed, and bowed again. # 

< ** That > die boy, is it?” said Mr. Grimwig, at length. 

“ That is the boy,” replied Mr, Brownlow, nodding good- 
humouredly ts Oliver. 
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' * Howlfcre ytfu, boy P raid Mr. Grimwig* 

*> 44 A great deal better, thank yob, sir,* replied Oliver* 

Mr. Brownlow, seeming to apprehend that his singular friend 
was about to say something disagreeable, asked Oliver to step 
down stairs, and tell Mrs. Bedwin they were ready for tea, 
which, as he did not half like the visitor's manner, he was very 
happy to do* * 

44 He is a nice-looking* boy, is he not ?” inquired Mr* Brown- 
low, 

** I don’t know,” replied Grimwig, pettishly. 

44 Don’t know?" 

44 No, I don’t know. I never see any difference in boys. I 
only know two sorts of boys, — mealy boys, and beef-faced boys.” 

44 And which is Oliver ?” 

44 Mealy. I know a friend who *9 got a beef-faced boy ; a 
fine boy they call him, with a round head, and red cheeks, and 
glaring eyes ; a horrid boy, with a body and limbs that appear 
to be swelling out of the seams of his blue clothes— witn the 
voice of a pnot, and the appetite of a wolf. I know him, the 
wretch !” 

44 Come,* said Mr. Brownlow, 4 * these are not the characteris- 
tics of young Oliver Twist ; so he needn’t excite your wrath.” 

44 They are not,” replied Grimwig. 44 He may have worse.” 

Here Mr. Brownlow coughed impatiently, which appeared to 
afford Mr. Grimwig the most exquisite delight. 

44 He may have worse, I say,” repeated Mr. Grimwig. 
44 Where does he come from ? Who is he? What is he ? He 


has had a fever — what of that ? Fevers are not peculiar to 
good people, are they ? Bad people have fevers sometimes, 
Eariep’t they, eh? I knew a man that was hung in Jamaica for 
Bordering his master ; he had had a fever six times ; he wasn’t 
recommended to mercy on that account. Pooh ! nonsense !” 

Now, the fact was, that, in the inmost recesses of his own 
heart, Mr. Grimwig was strongly disposed to admit that Oliver’s 
appearance and manner were unusually prepossessing, but he 
had a strong appetite for contradiction, sharpened on this occa- 


sion by the finding of the orange-peel ; and inwardly determining 
that no man should dictate to him whether a boy was well-look- 
ing or not, he had resolved from the first to oppose his friend* 
When Mr. Brownlow admitted that on no one point of inquiry 
could he yet return any satisfactory answer, and that he had 

E stponed any investigation into Oliver’s previous history until 
thought the boy was strong enough to bear it, Mr. Grimwig 
chuckled maliciously, and demanded, with a sneer, whether the 
in the habit of counting the plate at night; be- 
caule; ifshe didn't find a table-spoon or two missing some sun- 
Ammmnkdg, why, he would be content to — — , et cetera. 


ilk ^ although himself somewhat of an im- 

ti gifiifeman, knowing his mend’s peculiarities* bore with 


p^udut gipilsmim, knowing his friend’s peculiarities, bore with 
great good humour; and as Mr. Grimwig* at tea; was gracious- 
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ly pleased to express his entire approvalof the mufBn% matters 
went on very smoothly, and Oliver, who made one of the party, 
began to feel more at his ease than he had yet done in the fierce 
old gentleman’s presence. 

44 And when are you going to hear a full, true, and particular 
account of the life and adventures of Oliver Twist ?” asked 
Grimwig of Mr. Brownlow, at the conclusion of the meal : look- 
ing sideways at Oliver as he resumed the subject. 

44 To-morrow morning,” replied Mr. Brownlow. 44 I would 
rather he was alone with me at the time. Come up to me to- 
morrow morning at ten o’clock, mjj dear.” 

‘♦Yes, sir,” replied Oliver. He answered with some hesita- 
tion, because he was confused by Mr. Grimwig’s looking so hard 
at him. 

‘♦I ’ll tell you what,” whispered that gentleman to Mr. 
Brownlow ; 44 he won’t come up to you to-morrow morning. I 
saw him hesitate. He is deceiving you, my dear friend.’i 

44 I ’ll swear he is not,” replied Mr. Brownlow, warmly, 

44 If he is not,” said Mr. Grimwig, 44 I’ll - ” and down 

went the stick. 

44 1 ’ll answer for that boy’s truth with my life,” said Mr. 
Brownlow, knocking the table. 

44 And I for his falsehood with my head,” rejoined Mr. Grim- 
wig, knocking the table also. 

44 We shall see,” said Mr. Brownlow, checking his rising pas- 
sion. 

44 We will,” replied Mr. Grimwig, with a provoking smile ; 
44 we will” 

As fate would have it, Mrs. lied win chanced to bring in at 
this moment a small parcel of books which Mr. Brownlow had 
that morning purchased of the identical bookstall-keeper who 
has already figured in this history ; which having laid on the 
table, she prepared to leave the room. 

44 Stop tne ooy, Mrs. Bedwin,” said Mr. Brownlow ; 44 there is 
something to go back.” 

44 He has gone, sir,” replied Mrs. Bedwin. 

44 Call after him,” said Mr. Brownlow ; it ’s particular. He ’g 
a poor man, and they are not paid for. There are some books 
to be taken back, too.” • 

The street-door was opened. Oliver ran one way, and the 
girl another, and Mrs. Bedwin stood on the step and screamed 
for the boy; but there was no boy in sight, and both Oliver and 
the girl returned in a breathless state to report that there were 
no tidings of him. « 

44 Dear me, I am very sorry for that,”exclaimed Mr. Brownlow; 
44 1 particularly wished those books to be returned to-night.” 

44 Send Oliver with them,” said Mr. Grimwig, with aft ironical 
smile; 44 he will be sure to deliver them safely, you know.” 

44 Yes; do let me take them, if you please, sir,” said Oliver; 
Si I ?11 run«all the way, sir.” 



not go oat onsmy account, *hm a iwst waWous •**» fro» 



suspicions, on this head at least, at once. 

“You shall go, my dear,” said the old gentleman. “The 
books are on a chair by, my table. Fetch them down.” 

Oliver, delighted to be of use, brought down the books under 
his arm in a great bustle, and waited, cap in hand, to hear 
what message he was to take. 

“ You are to say,” said Mr, Brownlow, glancing steadily at 
Grim wig, — “ you are to say !hat you have brought those books 
back, and that you have come to pay the four pound ten I owe 
him. This is a five-pound note, so you will have to bring me 
back ten shillings change.” 

“ I won't be ten minutes, sir,” replied Oliver, eagerly; and, 
haviug'buttoned up the bank-note in his jacket pocket, and 
placedthe books carefully under his arm, he made a respectful 
bow, and left the room. Mrs. Bedwin followed him to the street- 
door, giving him many directions about the nearest way, and 
the name of the bookseller, and the name of the street, all of 
which Oliver said he clearly understood; and, having super- 
added many injunctions to be sure and not take cold, the care- 
ful old ladv at length permitted him to depart. 

“ Bless his sweet face !” said the old lady, looking after him. 
“ I can’t bear, somehow, to let him go out of my sight.” 

At this moment Oliver looked gaily round, ana nodded be- 
fore he turned the corner. The old lady smilingly returned his 
salutation, and, closing the door, went back to her own room. 

“ Let me see ; he '11 be back in twenty minutes, at the long- 
est,” said Mr. Brownlow, pulling out his watch, and placing it 
on the table. “ It will be dark by that time.” 

“Oh! you really expect him to come back, do you?” in- 
quired Mr. Grimwig. 

“ Don't you ?” asked Mr. Brownlow, smiling. 

The spirit of contradiction was strong in Mr. Grimwig's 
breast at the moment, and it was rendered stronger by his 
frieod's confident smile. 

“No,” he said, .smiting the table with his fist, “Ido not. 
The boy has got a new suit of clothes on his back, a set of valu- 
able books under his arm, and a five-pound note in his pocket ; 
he U join his old friends the thieves, and laugh at you. If ever 
that boy returns to this house, Bir, I ’ll eat my head.” 

With these woqjs he drew his chair closer to the table, and 
there the two friends sat in silent expectation, with the watch 
between thepj, It is worthy of remark, as illustrating the im- 
portMbaifo attach to our own judgments, and the pride with 
whieh.ipiput fnrth our molt rash and hasty conclusions, that, 
although Mr, was not a bad-hearted roan, and would 

have been unfagnedly sorry to see his respected friend duped 
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attd deceived, betteHv did g»* aatawflf writ rt W Mffr ftffefrt 
that moment that Oliver Twiat might ut crane back. Of *uch 
contradictions is human nature Made tip 7 

It grew so dark that the figures on the dial were scaredy dis* 
cernible ; but there the two old gentlemen continued to sit in 
silence, with the Watch between them* 

CHAPTER TH8 FIFTEENTH. 

SHEWIMO aOW VERT EQRP OF OLIVER TWIST, TUB MERRY OLD JEW AND 
MISS FANCY WERE* 

If it did not come strictly within the scope and bearing of my 
long-considered intentions and plans regarding this prose epic 
(for such I mean it to be,} to leave the two old gentlemen sitting 
with the watch between tnem long after it grew too dark to see 
it, and both doubting Oliver’s return, the one in triumph, and 
the other in sorrow, I might take occasion to entertain the 
reader with many wise reflections on the obvious impolicy of 
ever attempting to do good to our fellow-creatures where there 
is no hope of earthly reward ; or rather on the strict policy of 
betraying some slight degree of charity or sympathy in one par- 
ticularly unpromising case, and then abandoning such weak- 
nesses for ever. I am aware that, in advising even this slight 
dereliction from the paths of prudence and worldliness, I lay 
myself open to the censure of many excellent and respectable per- 
sons, who have long walked therein ; but I venture to contend, 
nevertheless, that the advantages of the proceeding are manifold 
and lasting. As thus : if the object selected should happen most 
unexpectedly to turn out well, and to thrive and amend upon 
the assistance you have afforded him, he will, in pure gratitude 
and fulness of heart, laud your goodness to the skies ; your 
character will be thus established, and you will pass through 
the world as a most estimable person, who does a vast deal of 
good in secret, not one^twentieth part of which will ever see the 
light. If, on the contrary, his bad character become notorious, 
and his profligacy a by- word, you place yourself in the excel- 
lent position of having attempted to bestow relief most disinter- 
estedly ; of having become misanthropical in consequence of the 
treachery of its object ; and of having made a rash and solemn 
vow, (which no one regrets more than yourself,) never to help or 
relieve any man, woman, or child again, Ifist you should be si- 
milarly deceived. I know a great number of persons in both 
situations at this moment, and I can safely assert that they are 
the most generally respected and esteemed of any in the whole 
circle of my acquaintance* 

But, as Mr. Brownlow was not one of these*; as he obstinately 
persevered in doing good for its own sake, and the gratification 
of heart it yielded him ; as no failure dispirited him, and no in- 
gratitude in individual cases tempted him to wreak his vengeance 
on the whole human race, I shall not enter into any such di- 
gression 19 this place : and, if this be not a sufficient reason for 
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thisdetermihation, ;.I liate a b^tter, and, indeed, a wholly fan- 
answerable one, already stated ; which is, that it forms " no 
part of my original intention so to do/ 

In the obscure parlour of a low public-house, situate in the 
filthiest part of Little Saffron-Hill, — a dark and gloomy den, 
where a flaring gas-light burnt all dajr in the winter-time, and 
where no ray of sun* ever shone in the summer, — there sat, 
brooding over a little pewter measure and a small glass, strong- 
ly impregnated with the smell of liquor, a man in a velveteen 
coat, drab shorts, half-boots, £nd stockings, whom, even by that 
dim light, no experienced agpnt of police would have hesitated 
for one instant to recognise as Mr. William Sikes. At his feet 
sat a white-coated, red-eyed dog, who occupied himself alter- 
nately in winking at his master with both eyes at the same time, 
and m licking a large, fresh cut on one side of his mouth, 
which appeared to be the result of some recent conflict. 

“ Kgep quiet, you warmint ! keep quiet !” said Mr, Sikes, 
suddenly breaking silence. Whether his meditations were so 
intense as to be disturbed by the dog’s winking, or whether his 
feelings were so wrought upon by his reflections that they required 
all the relief derivable from kicking an unoffending animal to 
allay them, is matter for argument and consideration. What- 
ever was the cause, the effect was a kick and a curse bestowed 
upon the dog simultaneously. 

Dogs are not generally apt to revenge injuries inflicted upon 
them by their masters ; but Mr. Sikes’s dog, having faults of 
temper in common with his owner, and labouring perhaps, at this 
moment, under a powerful sense of injury, made no more ado 
but at once fixed nis teeth in one of the half-boots, and, having 
given it a good hearty shake, retired, growling, under a form : 
thereby just escaping the pewter measure which Mr. Sikes le- 
velled at his head. 

u You would, would you?” said Sikes, seizing the poker in 
one hand, and deliberately opening with the other a large clasp- 
knife, which he drew from his pocket. “ Come here, you born 
devil 1 Come here ! D’ye hear ?” 

The dog no doubt heard, because Mr. Sikes spoke in the very 
harshest key of a very harsh voice ; but, appearing to entertain 
some unaccountable objection to having his throat cut, he re- 
mained where he was, and growled more fiercely than before, at 
tlte s&nm time grasping the end of the poker between his teeth, 
and biting at itlike a wild beast. 

This resistance only infuriated Mr. Sikes the more ; so, drop* 
ping upon his knqps, he began to assail the animal most furi- 
ously. dog jumped from right to left, and from left to 
,gtommg 9 and barking ; the man thrust and 
a Llausplxein^d ; and the struggle was reach- 

one or other, when, the door sud- 
ily darted out, leaving Bill Sikes with the 

and the^mip-fenife in his hands. 
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r .There must always be two parties to a quarrel, says the old 
adage ; and Mr. Sikes, being disappointed of the dog’s presence, 
at once transferred the quarrel to the new-comer. 

“ What the devil do you come in between me and my dog 
for ?” said Sikes with a fierce gesture. 

“ I didn't know, my dear, I didn’t know,” replied Fagin 
humbly — for the Jew was the new-comer. 

“ Didn't know, you white-livered thief !” growled Sikes. 
“ Couldn't you hear the noise ?” 

“ Not a sound of it, as I ’m a living man, Bill,” replied the 
Jew. 

“ Oh no, you hear nothing, you don’t,” retorted Sikes with a 
fierce sneer, “ sneaking in and out, so as nobody hears how you 
come or go. I wish you had been the dog, Fagin, half a mi- 
nute ago.” 

“ Why ?” inquired the Jew with a forced smile. 

“ ’Cause the government, as cares for the lives of such men as 

J ou, as haven’t half the pluck of curs, lets a man kill his dog how 
e likes,” replied Sikes, shutting the knife up with a very expres- 
sive look ; “ that 's why.” 

The Jew rubbed. his hands, and, sitting down at the table, 
affected to laugh at the pleasantry of his friend,— obviously 
very ill at his ease, however. 

“ Grin away,” said Sikes, replacing the poker, and surveying 
him with savage contempt ; “ grin away. You ’ll never have the 
laugh at me, though, unless it’s behind a nightcap. I 've got 
the upper hand over you, Fagin; and, d — me. I’ll keep it. 
There. If I go, you go ; so take care of me.” 

“ Well, well, my dear,” said the Jew, “ I know all that ; we 
— we — have a mutual interest, Bill, — a mutual interest.” 

“ Humph 1” said Sikes, as if he thought the interest lay 
rather more on the Jew’s side than on his. “Well, what have 
you got to say to me ?” 

“ It ’s all passed safe through the melting-pot,” replied Fagin, 
“ and this is your share. It ’s rather more than it ought to be, 
my dear ; but as I know you ’ll do me a good turn another time, 
and " 

“’Stow that gammon,” interposed the robber impatiently. 
“ Where is it ? Hand over !” , * 

“Yes, yes, Bill; give me time, give me time,” replied the 
Jew soothingly. “ Here it is— all*safe.” As he spoke, he drew 
forth an old cotton handkerchief from his breast, and, ulntying 
a large knot in one corner, produced a small brown-paper packet, 
which Sikes snatching from him, hastily opened, and proceeded 
to count the sovereigns it contained. # 

“ This is all, is it ?” inquired Sikes. 

“ All,” replied, the Jew. 

“ You haven’t opened the parcel and swallowed one or two 
as you come along, have you?” inquired Sikes suspiciously. 
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,f Item’t pu t oh a Injured look at the question ; you Ve done it 
many a time. Jerk the tinkler.” * 

^ These words, in plain English, conveyed an injunction to 
ring the bell. It was answered by another Jew, younger, 
than Fagin, but nearly as vile and repulsive in appearance. * 

Bill Sikes merely pointed to the empty measure, and the Jew, 
perfectly understanding the hint, retired to fill it, previously 
exchanging a remarkable look with Fagin, who raised his eyes 
for an instant as if in expectation of it, and shook his head in 
reply so slightly that the action would have been almost imper- 
ceptible to a third person. It was lost upon Sikes, who was 
stooping at the moment to fie the boot-lace which the dog had 
torn. Possibly if he had observed the brief interchange of sig- 
nals, he might have thought that it boded no good to him. 

“ Is anybody here, Barney ?” inquired Fagin, speaking— now 
that Sikes was looking on — without raising his eyes from the 
ground. 

“ Dot a should replied Barney, whose words, whether they 
came from the heart or not, made their way through the nose. 

“ Nobody ?” inquired Fagin in a tone of surprise, which per- 
haps might mean that Barney was at liberty to tell the truth. 

“ Dobody but Biss Dadsy,” replied Barney. 

“ Miss Nancy l* exclaimed Sikes. “ Where ? Strike me 
blind, if I don’t honor that ’ere girl for her native talents.” 

“She’s bid havid a plate of boiled beef id the bar,” replied 
Barney. 

“ Send her here,” said Sikes, pouring out a glass of liquor ; 
“ send her here.” 

Barney looked timidly at Fagin, as if for permission ; the 
Jew remaining silent, and not lining his eyes from the ground, 
be retired, and presently returned ushering in Mis^ Nancy, 
who was decorated with the bonnet, apron, basket, and street- 
door key complete. 

“You are on the* scent, are you, Nancy?” inquired Sikes, 
proffering the glass. 

** Yes, I am, Bill,” replied the young lady, disposing of its 
contents ; “ and tired enough of it I am, too. The young 
brat*s been ill and confined to the crib ; and-—” 

u Ah, Nancy, <jear !* said Fagin, looking up. 

Now, whether a peculiar contraction of the Jew’s red eye- 
brows, and a half-closing of his deeply-set eyes, warned Miss 
Nan# that *she was disposed to be too communicative, is not a 
matter of much importance. The fact is all we need care for 
here; and the fact is, that she suddenly checked herself, and, 
with several gracious smiles upon Mr. Sikes, turned the conver- 
sation tp Otfcfir matters. In about ten minutes’ time, Mr. Fagin 
pith a fft of coughing, upon which Miss Nancy 
pelted hershawl over her shoulders, and declared it was time to 
jgb... Mr. Sikes, finding that he was walking a short part of her 
|f #ay himself, expressed his intention of accompanying her : and 
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they .went away together, followed at a little distance by the 
dog, who slunk out of a back-yard as loon as his master was 
out of sight. 

The Jew thrust his head out of the room door when Sikes 
had left it, looked after him as he walked up the dark passage, 
shook his clenched fist, muttered a deep curse, and then with a 
horrible grin reseated himself at the table, where he was soon 
deeply absorbed in the interesting pageB bf the Hue and Cry. 

Meanwhile Oliver Twist, little dreaming that he was within 
so very short a distance of the merry old gentleman, was on his 
way to the bookstall. When he got into Clerkenwell he acci- 
dentally turned down a by-street which was not exactly in his 
way ; but not discovering his mistake till he had got halfway 
down it, and knowing it must lead in the right direction, he did 
pot .think it worth while to turn back, ana so marched on as 
quickly as he could, with the books under his arm. 

He was walking along, thinking how happy and contented he 
ought to feel, and how much he would give for only one look at 
poor little Dick, who, starved and beaten, might be lying dead 
at that very moment, when he was startled by a young woman 
screaming out very loud, “ Oh, my dear brother !” ana he had 
hardly looked up to see what the matter was, when he was 
stopped by having a pair of arms thrown tight round his neck. 

“ Don’t !” cried Oliver struggling. “ Let go of me. Who is 
it ? What are you stopping me for ?” 

The only reply to this, was a great number of loud lamen- 
tations from the young woman who had embraced him, and 
who had got a little basket and a street-door key in her hand. 

“ Oh my gracious !” said the young woman, “ I Ve found 
him I Oh, Oliver ! Oliver ! Oh, you naughty boy, to make 
me suffer such distress on your account ! Come home, dear, 
come. Oh, I Ve found him. Thank gracious goodness heavins. 
I’ve found him!" With these incoherent exclamations the 
young woman burst into another fit of crying, and got so dread- 
fully nysterical, that a couple of women who came up at the 
moment asked a butcher’s boy, with a shiny head of hair 
anointed with suet, who was also looking on, whether he didn’t 
think he had better run for the doctor. To which the butcher's 
boy, who appeared of a lounging, not to say indolent disposi- 
tion, replied that he thought not. 

“ Oh, no, no, never mind," said the young woman, grasping 
Oliver’s hand; “ I’m better now. Come home idireetjg, you 
cruel boy, come." 

“ What ’s the matter, ma’am ?" inquired one of the women. 

** Oh, ma’am," replied the young woman, * he ran away near 
a month ago from his parents, who are hard-working and re- 
spectable people, and joined a set of thieves and bad characters, 
and almost broke his mother’s heart.” v 

. “ Young wretch 2” said one woman. 
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“ Go home, do, you little brute,” said the other. . , r 

“ I ’m not,” replied Oliver, greatly alarmed. “ I don’t know 
her. 1 haven’t got any aster, or father and mother either. I’m 
an orphan ; I live at Pentonville.” 

“ Oh, only hear him, how he braves it out !” cried the young 
woman. ' , 

“ Why, it ’s Nancy !” exclaimed Oliver, who how saw her face 
for the first time, and started back in irrepressible astonishment. 

“You see he knows me,” cried Nancy, appealing to the by- 
standers. " He can’t help himself. Make him come home, 
there ’s good people, or he 11 kill his dear mother and father, 
and break my heart !” . 

“ What the devil ’s this ?” said a man, bursting out of a beer- 
shop, with a white dog at his heels ; “ young Oliver ! Come home 
to your poor mother, you young dog ! come home directly.” 

“ I don’t belong to them. I don’t know them. Help ! help !” 
cried Oliver, struggling in the man’s powerful grasp. 

“Help!” repeated the man. “Yes; I ’ll help you, you 
young rascal 1 What books are these ? You ’ve been a stealing 
’em, have you ? Give ’em here !” With these words the man 
tore the volumes from his grasp, and struck him violently on 
the head. 

“ That ’s right !” cried a looker-on, from a garret window. 
“ That ’s the only way of bringing him to his senses !” 

“ To be sure,” cried a sleepy-faced carpenter, casting an ap- 
proving look at the garret-window. 

“ It ’ll do him good !” said the two women. 

“ And he shall have it, too !” rejoined the man, administering 
another blow, and seizing Oliver by the collar. “ Come on, you 
young villain! Here, Bull’s-eye, mind him, boy! mind him !” 

Weak with recent illness, stupified by the blows and the 
suddenness of the attack, terrified by the fierce growling of the 
dog and the brutality of the man, and overpowered by tne con- 
viction of the bystanders that he was really the hardened little 
wretch he was described to be, what could one poor child do ? 
Darkness had set in ; it was a low neighbourhood ; no help was 
near ; resistance was useless. In another moment he was drag- 
ged into a labyrinth of dark, narrow courts, and forced along 
them at a pace which rendered the few cries he dared to give 
utterance to, wholly unintelligible. It was of little moment, 
indeed, whether they were ineligible or not, for there was no- 
body || care for them had they been ever so plain. 

The gas-lamps were lighted ; Mrs. Bedwin was waiting anx- 
iously at tile open door; the servant had run up the street 
twenty times, to see if there were any traces of Oliver; and 
still, the two old gentlemen sat perseveringly in the dark par- 
lour, with t^firia^h lietween them. / 
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THE POISONERS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

BY GEO RGB HOGARTH* 

There are few things in the history of mankind more extraordi- 
nary than the frightful extent to which the crime of secret poisoning 
was carried; in several countries of Europfe, during a large portion of 
the seventeenth century. It appears to have taken its rise in Italy, 
where it prevailed to a degree that is almost incredible. The in- 
strument chiefly used in its perpetration was a liquid called aqua 
tofana , from the name of Tofania, its •inventor, a woman who has 
acquired an infamous celebrity. According to the account of Hoff- 
mann, the famous physician, this woman confessed that she had \ised 
this liquid in poisoning above* six hundred persons ; and Gmelin says 
that more people were destroyed by it than by the plague, which had 
raged for some time before it came into use. This crime also pre- 
vailed, though for a shorter time and to a smaller extent, in Erqpce ; 
and was far from being unknown in England. We intend to give our 
readers such information as we have collected on this curious sub- 
ject ; and though the most regular way might be to begin with the 
Signora Tofania herself, and the diffusion of her practices in her own 
country, we prefer giving at present the history of the most eminent 
of her followers, the Marchioness de Brinvillier, whose atrocities 
created so much excitement in France in the time of Louis thp Four- 
teenth, as we shall thus be enabled at once to place the matter in its 
most striking light. We have consulted, we believe, most of the 
French works in which there are any particulars respecting this lady ; 
and our readers may take the following as a faithful account of her 
life. 

Marie-Marguerite d'Aubray was the daughter of M. d'Aubray, a 
gentleman who held a considerable judicial office in Paris. In 1651 
she married the Marquis de Brinvillier. The match was a suitable 
one, both in respect to station and property. The marquis had 
estates of thirty thousand livres a-year; and his wife, who had two 
brothers and a sister, brought him a fortune of two hundred thousand 
livres, with the prospect of a considerable share of her father’s inhe- 
ritance. The marchioness enjoyed the gifts of nature as well as of 
fortune. Her figure was not remarkably handsome, but her face was 
round and pretty, with a serene and quiet expression ; and she had 
an air of innocence, simplicity, and good-nature which gained the 
confidence of everybody who had any intercourse with her. 

The Marquis de Brinvillier was colonel of a regiment of foot. 
While on service, he had contracted an intimacy with a gentlemui of 
the name of St. Croix, a captain of cavalry. There was some mys- 
tery about this njan*s birth. It was known that he was from Mont- 
auban. Some thought him an illegitimate scion of*a noble house ; 
others said he belonged to a respectable family ; but all agreed that 
he was totally destitute of the gifts of fortune. v , 

The part which this personage acted in the occurrences of which 
we are about to give a sketch, makes it worth while to repeat the de- 
scription of him contained in some of the memoirs of the time. His 
vol. ii. # ' s 
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countenance was handsome and intelligent; he was remarkably cour- 
teous and obliging, and entered into any benevolent or pious proposal 
with the same alacrity with which he agreed to commit a crime. 
He was vindictive, susceptible of love, and jealous to madness. His 
extravagance was unbounded, and, being unsupported by any regular 
income, led him into every soTt of wickedness. Some years before 
his death, he assumed an appearance of devotion, and it is said even 
wrote some tracts on religious subjects. 

The Marquis de Brinvillier was much addicted to pleasure. St. 
Croix got into his good graces, and was introduced into his house. 
At first he was only the husband’s friend, but presently he became the 
wife's lover ; and their attachment became mutual. The dissipation 
of the marquis’s life prevented him from observing his wife’s conduct, 
so that the pair carried on a guilty commerce without any suspicion 
on his part. His affairs became so disordered, that his wife suc- 
ceeded, on this ground, in obtaining a separation, and after this paid 
no respect to decency or concealment in her connexion with her 
paramour. Scandalous, however, as her conduct was, it made no 
impression on the mind of the marquis, whose apathy induced the 
marchioness’s father, M. d’Aubray, to use his paternal authority. He 
obtained a lettrc de cachet against St. Croix, who was arrested one day 
when he was in a carriage with the marchioness, and carried to the 
Bastile, where he remained for a year. 

Absence, far from abating the marchioness’s passion, only inflamed 
it; and the constraint to which she found it necessary to subject her- 
self in order to prevent a second separation, inflamed it still more. 
She conducted herself, however, with such apparent propriety, that 
she regained her father’s favour, and even his confidence. St. Croix 
availed himself of the power which love had given him over his mis- 
tress to root out every good principle or feeling from her mind. 
Under his horrid lessons she became a monster, whose atrocities, we 
hope and believe, have hardly ever been paralleled. He resolved to 
take a dreadful revenge on the family of D’Aubray, and at the same 
time to get his whole property into the possession of the marchio- 
ness, that they might spend it together in guilty pleasures. 

While St. Croix was in the Bastile, he had formed an acquaintance 
with an Italian of the name of Exili, to whom he communicated his 
views. Exili excited him to vengeance, and taught him the way to 
obtain it with impunity. Poisoning may be called, par excellence , an 
Italian art. With many fine qualities, vindictiveness and subtlety 
must be acknowledged to be strong features in the character of that 
people ; and hen^e their early superiority in this art of taking the 
most deadly, and at the same time the safest, revenge on their ene- 
mies. It appears, according^* (as we have already said,) that it was 
frotty the Italians that the poisoners of other countries derived their 
skill. They acquired the arc of composing poisons so disguised in 
their appearance and subtle in their effects, that they baffled the pe- 
netration and art of the physicians of that age. Some were slow, 
and consumed the vitals of the victim by almost imperceptible de- 
gree» ;1 others were sudden and violent in their action ; but few of 
themieft eny traces of their real nature, for the symptoms they pro- 
duced were generally so equivocal, that they might be ascribed to 
many ordinary diseases. St. Croix greedily devoured the instruc- 
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turns of his fellow-prisoner, and left the Bastile prepared to exercise 
his infernal art. . 

His first object of vengeance was M. d'Aubray himself; and he 
soon found means to persuade the daughter to become the agent in 
the destruction of her father. The old gentleman had a house in the 
country, where he used to spend his vacations. All his fondness for 
his daughter, whom he now believed to have been w more sinned 
against than sinning/' had returned ; aftd sne, on her part, behaved 
to him with an appearance of affectionate duty. She anxiously at- 
tended to his every comfort ; and, as his health had suffered from the 
fatigues of his office, she employed herself in superintending the pre- 
paration of nice and nourishing broths, which she gave him herself 
with every appearance of tender care. It is needless to say that 
these aliments contained some articles of Italian cookery ; and the 
wretch, as she sat by his bed-side, witnessing his sufferings and lis- 
tening to his groans, shed abundance of crocodile tears, while she 
eagerly administered to him remedies calculated to insure the ac- 
complishment of her object. But neither the agonies of the poor old 
man, nor his touching expressions of love and gratitude to the fiend 
at his side, could turn her for a moment from her fell purpose. He 
was carried back to Paris, where in a few days he sunk under the 
effects of the poison. 

No suspicion was entertained of the cause of his death ; the idea 
of such a crime could not even have entered into the imagination of 
any one. No external symptoms appeared, and the expedient of 
opening the body vtes never thought of. The friends of the family 
were desirous only of pitying and comforting them ; and the incon- 
solable daughter, who had tended her father with such filial piety, 
had the largest share of sympathy. She returned as soon as possible 
to the arms of her paramour, and made up for the restraint imposed 
on her during her father's life by spending the money she had in- 
herited by his death in undisguised profligacy. 

It afterwards appeared that this abandoned woman had made sure 
of the efficacy ot her drugs by a variety of experiments, not only 
upon animals, but on human beings. She was in the habit of distri- 
buting to the poor poisoned biscuits, prepared by herself, the effect 
of which she found means to learn without committing herself. But 
this was not enough: she desired to be an eye-witness of the progress 
and symptoms of the effects produced by the poison ; and for this 
purpose made the experiment on Fran<joise Roussel, her maid, to 
whom she gave, by way of treat, a plate of gooseberries and a slice 
of ham. The poor girl was very ill, but recovered; and this was a 
lesson to St* Croix to make his doses stronger. 

Madame de Sevigne, in one of her letters, written at a time when 
the public attention was engrossed by this strange affair, says, “ La 
Brinvillier used to poison pigeon-pies, which caused the death ot 
many people whom she had no intention of destroying. The Cheva- 
lier du Guet was at one of these pretty dinners, and died of it two or 
three years ago. When in prison, she asked if he was dead, ana 
was told he was not. * His life must be very tough, then, , said she* 
M. de la Rochefoucauld declares that this is perfectly true. 

M. d’Aubray’s inheritance was not so beneficial to his infamous 
daughter as she had expected. The best part of his property went 
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to* bis son, M. d’Aubray, who succeeded to his fother’s office* on d 
another brother a counsellor. It was necessary, therefore, to put 
them out of the way also ; and this task St Croix, thinking bis ac- 
complice had done enough for his purposes, took upon himself. 

He had a villain at his devotion of the name of La Chauss£e. This 
man had been in his service, and he knew him to be a fit agent in any 
atrocity. The marchioness got La ChaussSe a place as servant to 
the counsellor, who lived with his brother the magistrate, taking 
great care to conceal from them that he had ever been in the service 
of St. Croix. La Chauss6e’s employers promised him a hundred pis- 
toles and an annuity for life if he succeeded in causing the death of 
the magistrate, who was their first object of attack. His anxiety to 
do his business promptly made him fail in his first attempt. He gave 
the magistrate a glass of poisoned wine and water ; but the dose was 
too strong: and no sooner had the magistrate put his lips to the 
glass, than he cried, 44 Ah, you scoundrel, what is this you have given 
me ?— do you want to poison me ?” He showed the liquid to his 
secretary, who, having examined it in a spoon, said it was bitter, and 
had a smell of vitriol. La Chauss&e did not lose countenance, but, 
without any appearance of confusion, took the glass and poured out 
the liquor, saying that the younger M. d’Aubray’s valet had taken 
some medicine in this glass, which had produced the bitter taste. 
He got off with a reprimand for his carelessness, and the matter was 
no more thought of. 

This narrow escape from a discovery did not deter the murderers 
from prosecuting their design ; but they took ifiore effectual mea- 
sures for its success, not caring though they should sacrifice by the 
same blow a number of people with whom they had no concern. 

In the beginning of April 1670, the magistrate went to pass the 
Easter holidays at his house in the country. His brother the coun- 
sellor was of the party, and was attended by La Chauss6e. One day 
at dinner there was a giblet-pie. Seven persons who eat of it became 
very ill, while those who had not partaken of it suffered no uneasi- 
ness. The two brothers were among the former, and had violent tits 
of vomiting. They returned to Paris a few days afterwards, having 
the appearance of persons who had undergone a long and violent 
illness. 

St. Croix availed himself of this state of things to make sure of the 
fruit of his crimes. He obtained from the marchioness two promis- 
sory deeds, one for thirty thousand livres in his own name, and an- 
other for twenty-fiye thousand livres in the name of Martin, one of 
his familiars. The sum at first sight appears a small one, amounting 
only to about two thousand three hundred pounds sterling ; but the 
immense difference in the value of money since the seventeenth cen- 
tury must be taken into account. Such, however, at all events, was 
the price paid by this demon for the death of her two brothers. 

Meanwhile theMder D'Aubray became worse and worse ; he could 
take no sustenance, and vomited incessantly. The three last days 
of hil life he felt a fire in his stomach, which seemed to be con- 
waning its very substance. At length he expired on the 17th of 
June 1076. Ott being opened* his stomach and duod&tu&i were 
"black, and foiling to pieces, as if they had been put on a large fire ; 
mad the liver was burnt up and gangrened. It was evident that he 
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had been poisoned : but on whom could suspicion fell ?— -there was 
no clue whatever to guide it The marchioness had gone to the 
country, St. Croix wrote her that the magistrate was dead, and that, 
from his brother's situation, he must soon follow, Jt so turned out 
The unfortunate counsellor died, after having lingered three months 
in excruciating torments ; and he was so Far from suspecting La 
Chauss6e of any hand in his death, that he left him a legacy of three 
hundred livres, which was paid* # , 

These three murders were still insufficient. There was yet a 
sister who kept from the marchioness the half of the successions 
which she wished to gain by the death of her father and brothers. 
The sister’s life was repeatedly attempted in the same way ; but the 
shocking occurrences in her family h&d made her suspicious, and her 
precautions preserved her. 

The poor Marquis de Brinvillier was intended by his fury of a 
wife for her next victim. u Madame de Brinvillier,” says Madame 
de SevignG in another of her letters, w wanted to marry St. Croix, 
and for that purpose poisoned her husband repeatedly. But St. 
Croix, who lmd no desire to have a wife as wicked as himself, gave 
the poor man antidotes ; so that, having been tossed backward and 
forward in this way, sometimes poisoned, and sometimes totpoisoned, 
(desempoisonni), he has, after all, got off with his life.” 

Though everybody was convinced that the father and his two 
sons had been poisoned, yet nothing but very vague suspicions were 
entertained as to the perpetrators of the crime. Nobody thought of 
St. Croix as having had anything to do with it. He had for a long 
time ceased, to all appearance, to have any connexion with Madame 
de Brinvillier ; and La ChaussSe, the immediate agent, had played 
his part so well, that he was never suspected. 

At last the horrible mystery was discovered. St. Croix continued 
to practise the art which had been so useful to him ; and, as the poi- 
sons he made were so subtle as to be fatal even by respiration, he 
used to intercept their exhalations while compounding them by a 
glass mask over his face. One day the mask by accident dropped 
off, and he fell dead on the spot ; “ a death,” says the French writer 
who mentions this occurrence, u much too good for a monster who 
had inflicted it by long and agonizing pangs on so many valuable 
citizens.” • Having no relations that were known, his repositories 

* This incident has suggested to Sir Walter Scott the catastrophe of the diabo- 
lical Alasco, in Kenilworth : 

** The old woman assured Varney that Alasco had scarce eaten or drunk since 
her roaster’s departure, living perpetually shut up in the laboratory, and talking 
as if the world’s continuance depended on what ne was doing there. 

u ‘I will teach him that the world htfth other claims on him,’ said Varney, 
seizing a light and going in search of the alchemist. He returned, after a con- 
siderable absence, very pale, but yet wife his habitual sneer on his cheek and 
nostril. * Our friend/ he said , 4 has exhaled.* 
u * How I what mean you V said Foster ; ‘ run awpjt— -fled with my forty 
pounds, that should have been multiplied a thousand fold ? I will have Hue 
and Ciy T 

w ‘ I will tell thee a surer way/ said Varney. 

« « How ! which way V exclaimed Foster. ‘ I will have back my forty pounds 
—I deemed them as surely a thousand pounds multiplied — I will have back 
my in-put at the least/ “ * Go 
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were w e l H up by the public authorities. When they were opened 
and examined, the first thing which was found was a casket, in which 
was a paper in the following terms : 

«j earnestly request those into whose hands this casket may fall, 
to deliver it into the hands of Madame la Marquise de Brmvillier, re- 
siding in the Rue Neuve St. Paul, seeing that all that it contains 
concerns and belongs to her only, and that it can be of no use to 
any person in the world except herself ; and, in case of her being 
dead before me, to burn it, and all that it contains, without opening 
or meddling with anything. And should any one contravene these 
my intentions on this subject, which are just and reasonable, I lay 
the consequences on their head, both in this world and the next ; pro- 
testing that this is my last will. * Done at Paris this 25th May, after- 
noon, 1G72. (Signed) De Sainte Croix." 

The casket contained a number of parcels carefully sealed up, and 
some phials containing liquids. The parcels were found to contain a 
variety of drugs, which, having been submitted to the examination of 
physicians, were found to be most subtle and deadly poisons. This 
was ascertained by many experiments made upon pigeons, dogs, cats, 
and other animals, all which were detailed m a formal report made on 
the subject. It is stated in that report that no traces of the action 
of the poison, either external or internal, appeared on the bodies of 
the animals which had perished by it, and that it was impossible to 
detect its existence by any chemical tests. It would appear, there- 
fore, that St. Croix had by his studies greatly increased in skill since 
the deaths of the D’Aubray family. The poisons administered to 
them were of a comparatively coarse and ordinary kind ; they burnt 
up the stomach and bowels, produced horrid torment, and left un- 
equivocal marks of their operation when any suspicion caused these 
marks to be sought for. But, with the skill subsequently acquired, 
this hateful pair might have destroyed thousands of their fellow- 
creatures with absolute impunity. It is impossible to suppose that 
St. Croix could have been constantly engaged, for a long series of 
years, in the composition of these secret instruments of death with- 
out making use of them ; and there is no saying to what extent his 
work of destruction may have been carried. 

The same casket contained ample evidence of the marchioness's 
share in these transactions. There were a number of letters from her 
to St. Croix, and the deed of promise which she had executed in his 
favour for thirty thousand livres. 

When the marchioness heard that St. Croix was dead, and that his 
repositories had been •sealed up, she showed the utmost anxiety to 
get possession of the casket. At ten o’clock at night she came to the 
house of the commissary w ho had affixed and taken off the seals, and 

“ * Go hang thyself, then, and sue Alasco m the devil's court of Chancery, 
for Uuther he has carried the cause/ 

“ € How !— what do* thou mean r — is he dead v 

H ‘Ay, truly is he/ said Varney, ‘and properly swollen already in the face 
and hod?*. He had been mixing some of lus devil's medicines, and the glass 
mask, which he used constantly, had fallen from his face, so that the subtle 
poison entered the bram and did its work/ 

“ 4 Smctd Mark P said Foster ; 4 1 mean, God m lus mercy preserve us 
, from covetousness and deadly sm !'" 
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defllr^d- to »pealc with Mm, "Being told by his 4 clerk that htf was 
asleep, she said she had come to inquire about a casket which be- 
longed to her, and which she wished to get back, and would return 
next day, When she came back , she was told that the casket could 
not be given up to her . Thinking ft high time, therefore > to take care 
of* herself, she went off during the following night, and took refuge in 
Liege ; leaving, however, a power to an attorney to appear for her 
and contest the validity of the promise she had given to St. Croix. 
La Chaussee, too, had the impudence to put in a claim to certain 
sums of money, which, as he pretended, belonged to him, and which 
were deposited, in places which he mentioned, in St. Croix’s study. 
This proved that La Chaussee was acquainted with the localities of a 
place into which it was to be presumed that St. Croix admitted none 
but his confidants and confederates ; and La Chaussee was arrested 
on suspicion, which was greatly strengthened by the confusion he be- 
trayed when informed of the discoveries made at the removal of the 

A judicial inquiry was now set on foot, and many witnesses exa- 
mined. Among others, Anne Huet, an apothecary's daughter* who 
was a sort of servant of the marchioness, deposed, that one day, when 
the marchioness was intoxicated, she had the imprudence to show 
the witness a little box which she took out of a casket, and which, 
she said, contained the means of getting rid of her enemies, and ac- 
quiring good inheritances. Mademoiselle Huet saw that the box 
contained sublimate of mercury in powder and in paste. Afterwards, 
when the fumes of the wine had evaporated, the witness told the 
marchioness what she had said. « Oh," she said, “ I was talking non- 
sense but at the same time she earnestly begged her not to repeat 
what she had heard. The marchioness (this witness added) was in 
the habit, when anything chagrined her, to say she would poison her- 
self. She said there were many ways of getting rid of people when 
they stood in one's way, — a bowl of broth was as good as a pistol- 
bullet. The girl added, that she had often seen La Chaussee with 
Madame de Brinvillier, who chatted familiarly with him ; and that she 
had heard the marchioness say, “ He is a good lad, and has been very 
serviceable to me." Mademoiselle Villeray, another witness, declared 
that she had seen La Chaussee on a very familiar footing with Ma- 
dame de Brinvillier ; that she had seen them alone together since the 
death of the magistrate ; that, two days after the death of the coun- 
sellor, she made La Chaussee hide himself behind the bed-curtains 
when the magistrate's secretary came to see her. La Chaussee him- 
self, on his examination, admitted this fact. Othfer persons related 
that La Chaussee, when he was asked bow his master was during his 

illness, used to say, “ Oh, he lingers on, the !" adding a coarse 

epithet ; “ he gives us a deal of trouble. I wonder when he will kick 
the bucket." 

On the 4th of March 1673, the court of La Tourj^lle pronounced 
a sentence, whereby La Chaussee was convicted of having poisoned 
the magistrate and the counsellor, and condemned to be broke alive 
upon the wheel, after having been put to the question ordinary and 
extraordinary, to discover his accomplices ; and the Marchioness de 
Brinvillier was condemned, by default, to be beheaded. Under the 
torture, La Chaussee confessed his crimes, and gave a full account of 
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^ transaction* we have related, In 10 far a* he was connected 
^eta. He ifa* executed in the Place de Grfive, according to 

iu i«fi eentence. 

De%rais, an officer of the Marechauss 6 e, was sent to Liege to ar- 
rest the marchioness. He was provided with an escort, and a letter 
from the king to the municipality of that city, requesting that the 
criminal might be delivered up. Desgrais was permitted to arrest 
her and carry her to France. 

She had retired to a convent, a sanctuary in which Desgrais durst 
not attempt to seize her; he therefore had .recourse to stratagem. 
Disguising himself in an ecclesiastical habit, he paid her a visit, pre- 
tending that, being a Frenchman, he could not think of passing 
through Liege without seeing a lady so celebrated for hef beauty and 
misfortunes. He even went so far as to play the gallant, and his 
amorous advances were as well received as he could desire. He per- 
suaded the lady to take a walk with him ; but they had no sooner got 
into the fields than the lover transformed himself into a police-officer. 
He ^arrested the lady, and put her into the hands of his followers, 
whom fie had placed in ambush near the spot ; and then, having ob- 
tained an order from the authorities to that effect , he made a search 
in her apartment. Under her bed he found a casket, which she ve- 
hemently insisted on having returned to her, but without effect. She 
then tried to bribe one of the officer’s men, who pretended to listen to 
her, and betrayed her. During her retreat she had carried on an in- 
trigue with a person of the name of Theria. To him she wrote a 
letter, (which she intrusted to her confidant,) beseeching him to come 
with all haste and rescue her from the hands of Desgrais. In a se- 
cond letter she told him that the escort consisted Only of eight per- 
sons, who could easily be beaten by five. In a third, she wrote to 
“her dear Theria,” that if he could not deliver her by open force, lie 
might at least kill two out of thh four horses of the carriage in which 
she was, and thus, at least, get possession of the casket, and throw' it 
into the fire; otherwise she was lost. Though 'fhena, of course, re- 
ceived none of his ctere amie' s letters, yet he went of his own accord 
to Maastricht, through which she was to pass, and tried to corrupt die 
officers by an offer of a thousand*pistoles, if they would let her escape ; 
but they were immovable. All her resources being thus exhausted, 
she attempted to kill herself by swallowing a pin ; but it was taken 
from her by one of her guards. 

Amofig the proofs against her, that which alarmed her the most 
Was a written confession containing a narrative of her life, kept by her 
in the casket whidh she itiade such desperate efforts to recover. No 
wonder she was now. horrified at what she had thus committed to 
paFat* In the first article she declared herself an incendiary, con- 
immm§ that she had set fire to a house. Madame Sevignf, speaking 
of this paper, save, u Madame de Brinvillier tells us, in her confession, 
that She was douched at seven years old, and has led an abandoned 
since; that she poisoned her father, her brothers, and one of 
he* children ; nay, that she poisoned herself, to try* the effect of an 
anrioWSe. Medea herself did not do so much. She has acknowledged 
this <&nfeslfftm to be of her writing,— a great blunder ; but she says 
she was in a high fever when she wrote it,— that it is mere frenzy,— 
a piece of extravagance which no one can read seriously” In a sub- 
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sequent letter, Madame de SevlgnS^adds, « Ndthtagjs but 

the sayings and doings of Madame de fekrplier^ 
confession that she has murdered her father;— -she ' waif \Sftald f \iio 
doubt, that she might forget to accuse herself of it* Tbf peccadillos 
which she i$ afraid of forgetting are admirable V* * ■ 4 C 

The proceedings of her trial are fully reported in the Gcakps Cfte- 
bres. She found an able advocate in the person of MINivelle* yhose 
pleading in her behalf is exceedingly .learned 
laboured hard, to get rid of the, confession ; maintaining that this paper 
was of the same nature as a confession made under the seal Of se- 
crecy to a priest ; and cited a number of precedents to show tltat cir- 
cumstances thus brought to light cannpt be used in a criminal prose* 
cution. Her confused, evasive, and contradictory answers to the 
questions put to her on her interrogatory by the dOurt,— a very^objec- 
tionable step, by the way, of French criminal procedure, — were con- 
sidered as filling up the measure of evidence against her ; though, in 
this case, it was sufficiently ample without the aid either of her con- 
fession or examinations before the judges. The corpus delicti (in the 
language of the law) was certain. The deaths of her two brothers by 
poison were proved by the evidence of several medical persons ; and 
the testimony of other witnesses established the commission of these 
crimes by St* Croix and her, through the instrumentality of La 
Chaussee. 

At length, by a sentence of the supreme criminal court of Paris, on 
the 16th of July 1676, Madame de Brinvillier was convicted of the 
murder of her father and her two brothers, and of having attempted 
the life of her sister, and condemned to make the amende honorable 
before the door of the principal church of Paris, whither she was to 
be drawn in a hurdle, with her feet baye, a rope about her neck, and 
carrying a burning torch in her hands ; from thence to be taken to 
the Place de GrSve, her head severed from her body oh a scaffold, 
her body burnt, and her ashes thrown to the wind ; after having been, 
in the first place, pat to the question ordinary and extraordinary, to 
discover her accomplices. 

Though she had denied her crimes as long as she had any hope of 
escape, she confessed everything after condemnation. t)uring the 
latter days of her life, she was the sole object of public curiosity. An 
immense multitude assembled to see her execution, and’ eveiy, win- 
dow on her way to the Place de Grfeve was crowded with spectators. 
Lebrun, the celebrated painter, placed himself in a convenient situa- 
tion for observing her, in order, probably, to make a study for his 
“ Passions.’* Among the spectators were many ladies of distinction, 
to some of whom, who had got very near her, she said, looking them 
firmly in the face, and with a sarcastic smile, “ A very pretty sight 
you are come to see 1” ^ A 

Madame de $evign£ gives an account of this execution the day it 
took place, in a tone of levity which is not a little offensive, and un- 
becoming a lady of her unquestionable elegautfe and refinement. 
** Well r she%ays, “ it is all over, and La Brinvillier is in the air. 
JHer poor little body was thrown into a large fire, and her ashes scat- 
tered to the winds; so that wc breathe her, and there is no saying 
but this communication of particles may produce among us some poi- 
soning propensities which may surprise us. She was condemned yes- 
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terday. This morning her sentence was read to her, and she was 
shown the rack; but she said there was no occasion for it, for shfe 
would tell everything. Accordingly she continued till four o'clock 
giving a history of her life, which is even more frightful than people 
supposed. She poisoned her father ten times successively before she 
could accomplish her object ; then her brothers ; and her revelations 
were full of love affairs and pieces of scandal. She asked to speak 
with the procureur-g£neral, .and was an hour with him ; but the sub* 
ject of their conversation is not known. At six o’cipck*she was taken 
in her shift, and with a rope round her neck, to Ndfre Dame, to make 
the amende honorable . She was then replaced in the hurdle, in which 
I saw her drawn backwards, ^vith a confessor on one side and thfe 
hangman on the other. It really made me shudder. Those who saw 
the execution say she ascended the scaffold with a great deal of cou- 
rage. Never was such a crowd seen, nor such excitement and curio- 
sity in Paris.” In another letter the fair writer skys, w A word more 
about La Brinvillier. She died as she lived, that is boldly. When 
she went into the place where she was to undergo the question, and 
Baw three buckets of w ater, ‘ They surely are going to drown me/ she 
said ; ‘ for they can*t imagine that I am going to drink all this/ She 
heard her sentence with great composure. When the reading was 
nearly finished, she desired it to be repeated, saying, ‘ The hurdle 
struck me at first, and prevented my attending to the rest.* On her 
way to execution she asked her confessor to get the executioner 
placed before her, ‘ that I may not see that scoundrel Desgrais/ she 
said, i who caught me/ Her confessor reproved her for this senti- 
ment, and she said, 4 Ah, my God ! 1 beg your pardon. Let me con- 
tinue, then, to enjoy this agreeable sight* She ascended the scaffold 
alone and barefooted, and was nearly a quarter of an hour in being 
trimmed and adjusted for the block by the executioner ; a piece of 
great cruelty which was loudly nnwmured against. Next day persons 
were seeking for her bones, for there was a belief among the people 
that she was a saint. She had two confessors, she said ; one of whom 
enjoined her to tell everything, and the other said it was not neces- 
sary. She laughed at this difference of opinion, and said, ‘ Very well, 

I am at liberty to do as I please/ She did not please to say anything 
about her accomplices. Penautier will come out whiter than snow. 
The public is by no means satisfied/* 

This Penautier was a man of wealth and station, holding the office 
of treasurer of the province of Languedoc and of the clergy. He was 
discovered to have been intimately connected with St. Croix and 
Madame de Brinvillier, and strongly suspected of having been a par- 
ticipator in their crimes. He^was accused by the widow of M. de 
Saint Laurent, receiver-general of the clergy, of having employed St. 
Croix to poison her husband, in order to obtain his place, and of 
having accomplished this object by means of a valet whom St. Croix 
had got into her husband's service. Penautier was put in prison ; but 
Madame de Sevi£!te says that the investigation was stifled by the 
influence powerful protectors, among whom were tffe Archbishop 
of Parti the celebrated Colbert. In one of her letters she says, 
“ fenkutier ts fortunate ; never was a man so well protected. He will 
get’fut of this business, but without being justified in the eyes of the 
jyorld. Extraordinary things have transpired in the course of this 
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investigation; but they cannot be mentioned.” He was released, 
resumed the exercise of his offices, and lived in his former splendour. 
The first people had no objection to enjoy his luxurious table ; but 
his character with the public was irrecoverably gone. Cardinal de 
Bonzy, who had to pay some annuities with which his archbishopric 
of Narbonne was burdened, survived all the annuitants, and said that, 
thanks to his star ! he had buried them. Madame de Sevign£, seeing 
him one day in his carriage with Penautier, ^aid.to a friend, u There 
goes the Archbishop of Narbonne with his star !' f 

The Marquis of Brinvillier is never mentioned in the course of the 
proceedings in this extraordinary case, and there are no traces of his 
subsequent life. Madame de Sevigne say^ that he petitioned for the 
life of his chire moitie . Wretched as he must have been, he is the less 
entitled to sympathy because his own dissolute character contributed 
to bring his misfortunes upon himself. He probably spent his latter 
days in the deepest retirement, hiding himself from the world, as the 
bearer of a name indissolubly associated with crime and infamy. 

( This paper will be foUowedy in our next number , by another on ! he 
same subject .) 
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“ Quei trasporti soavi 
Clfio provai nelf amote nascente \ tf 


i. 

Uader your casement, lady dear ! 

A voice, that has slumber’d for many a year, 

Is waking to know if the same heart- vow 
That bound us erewhile doth bind us now. 

Waken ! my early — only love 1 

And be to my bosom its still sweet dove ! 

ii. 

Under your casement, lady bright l 

The bird that you charm’d with your beauty's light 

Is singing again to his one loved Bower, 

As often he sang in a happier tour 1 
Waken ! my early — only love 1 
And be to my bosom its gentle dove l 

in. 

Under your casement, lady fair ! 

Th^heart that you often have vow'd to share 
Is beating to know if it still remain, 

A prisoner of heaven, in your dear chain ! 

Waken 1 my early — only love I 

And be to my bosom its first sweet dove ! 


W. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A s I do* not intend that any human being shall read this nar- 
rative until after my decease, I feel no desire to suppress or to fal- 
sify any occurrence or event of my life, which I may at the moment 
deem of sufficient importance to communicate. 1 am aware how com- 
mon a feelihg, even amongst those who have committed the most 
atrocious crimes, this dre^d of entailing obloquy upon their memo- 
ries is ; but I cannot say that I participate in it Perhaps I wish 
to offer some atonement to society for mv many and grievous mis- 
deeds; and, it may be, the disclosures I am about to make will 
be considered an insufficient expiation. I cannot help this, now. 
There is One from whom no secrete are hid, by whom i am already 
judged. 

1 regret that I did not execute this wretched task long ago. 
Should I live to complete it, 1 shall hold out longer than 1 expect ; 
for 1 was never ready at my pen, and words sometimes will not come 
at my bidding. Besides, so many years have elapsed since the chief 
events I am about to relate took place, that even they no longer come 
before me with that distinctness which they did formerly. They do 
not torture me now, as of old times. The caustic has almost burnt 
them out of roy soul. I will, however, give a plain, and, as nearly as 
I am able, a faithful statement. 1 will offer no palliation of my of- 
fences, which I do not from my soul believe should be extended to 
me. 

I was born on the 23rd of October 1787. My father was a 
watch-case maker, and resided in a street in the parish of Clerken- 
well. I went a few months ago to look at the house, but it was taken 
down ; indeed, the neighbourhood had undergone an entire change. 
I, too, was somewhat altered since then. I wondered at the time 
which of the two was the more so. 

My earliest recollection recalls two rooms on a second floor, mean- 
ly furnished ; my father, a tall, dark man, with a harsh unpleasing 
voice ; and my mother, the same gentle, quiet being whom I after- 
wards knew her. 

My father was a man who could, and sometimes did, earn what 
people in his station of life call a great deal of money ; and yet he 
was constantly ip debt, and frequently without the means of subsist- 
ence. The cause of this, I need hardly say, was his addiction to 
drinking. Naturally of a Violent and brutal temper, intoxication in- 
flamed his evil passions to a pitch — not of madness, for he had not 
that excuse— but of frenzy. It is well known that gentleness and 
forbearance do not allay, but stimulate a nature like this ; and scenes 
of vrde&ce aflfl unmanly outrage are almost the sole reminiscences of 
my childhood. ■ Perhaps, the circumstance of my having been a 
sufferer |p one of these ebullitions, served to impress them more 
sftvugiglj upon my mind. 

On* evening been permitted to sit up to supper. My father 
bad recently om4epr ©raises of amendment, and hod given an earnest 
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of his intention by keeping tolerably sober during three entire days; 
and upon this festive occasion,— for it was the anniversary of my mo- 
ther’s marriage, — he had engaged to come home the instant he quit- 
ted his work* He returned, however, about one o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and in his accustomed state. The very preparations for his com- 
fort, which he saw upon the table, served as fuel to his savage and in- 
tractable passions. It was in vain that my mother endeavoured to 
soothe ana to pacify him. He seized a stool on which I was accus- 
tomed to sit, and levelled a blow at her. She either evaded it, or the 
aim was not rightly directed, for the stool descended upon my head, 
and fractured my skull. 

The doctor said it was a miracle, that I recovered; and indeed it 
was many months before I did so. The unfeeling repulse I expe- 
rienced from my father when, on the first occasion of roy leaving my 
bed, I tottered towards him, I can never forget. It is impossible to 
describe the mingled terror and hatred which entered my bosom at 
that moment, and which never departed from it. It may appear in- 
credible to some that a child so young could conceive so intense a 
loathing against its own parent. It is true, nevertheless ; and, Os I 
grew, it strengthened. 

I will not dwell upon this wretched period of my life ; for even 
to me, at this moment, and after all that I have done and suffered, 
the memory of that time is wretchedness. 

One night, about two years afterwards, my father was brought 
home on a shutter by two watchmen. He had fallen into the New 
Itiver on his return from a public-house in the vicinity of Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre, and was dragged out just in time to preserve for 
the present a worthless and degraded life. A violent cold superven- 
ed, which settled upon his lungs ; and, in about a month, the doc- 
tor informed my mother that her husband was in a rapid decline. 
The six months that ensued were miserable enough. My mother 
was out all day, toiling for the means of subsistence for a man who 
was not only ungrateful for her attentions, but who repelled them 
with the coarsest abuse. 

I was glad when he died, nor am I ashamed to avow it ; and I al- 
most felt contempt for my mother when the poor creature threw her- 
self upon the body in a paroxysm of grief, calling it by those endear- 
ing names which indicated a love he nad neither requited nor deserv- 
ed. Had I been so blest as to have met with one to love me as that 
woman loved my father, I had been a different, and a better, and, 
perhaps, a good man ! 

u Will you not kiss your poor fether, John, and see him for the last 
time T* said my mother on the morning of the funeral, as she took 
me by the hand. 

No ; 1 would not. I was no hypocrite then. It is true I was ter- 
rified at the sight of death, but that was not the cause. The manner 
in which he had repulsed me nearly three years before, had never for 
a moment departed from my mind. There was not allay on which I 
did not brood upon it I have often since recalled it, and with bitter- 
ness. I remember it now. 

My mother Ijod but one relation in the world,— an uncle, possessed 
of considerable property, who resided near Luton, in Bedfordshire. 
She applied to Jim for some small Assistance to enable her to pay the 
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mete's name — sent her two guineas, accompanied by a request that 
she would never apply to, or trouble him again. There was, how- 
ever, one person who stept forward in this extremity, — Mr. Ward, a 
tradesman, with whom my mother had formerly lived as a servant, 
but who had now retired from business. He offered my mother an 
asylum in his house. She was to be his housekeeper ; and he promis- 
ed to take care of, and one day to provide for, me. It was not long 
before we were comfortably settled in a small private house in Cop- 
pice-row, where, for the first time in my life, I was permitted to ascer- 
tain that existence was not altogether made up of sorrow. 

The old gentleman evei\ conceived a strong liking, it may be call- 
ed an affection, for me/ He had stood godfather to me at my 
birth ; and I believe, had I been his own son, he could not have treat- 
ed me with more tenderness. He sent me to school, and was de- 
lighted at the progress I made, or appeared to make, which he 
protested was scarcely less than wonderful ; a notion which the tutor 
was, of course, not slow to encourage and confirm. He predicted 
that I should inevitably make a bright man, and become a worthy 
member of society ; the highest distinction, in the old gentleman's 
opinion, at which any human being could arrive. Alas I woe to the 
child of whom favourable predictions are hazarded ! There never yet, 
I think, was an instance in which they were not falsified. 

We had been residing with Mr. Ward about three years; when a 
slight incident occurred which has impressed itself so strongly upon 
my memory that I cannot forbear relating it. Mr. Ward had sent 
me with a message into the City, where, in consequence«pf the person 
being from home, 1 was detained several hours. When I returned, 
it appeared that Mr. Ward had gone out shortly after me, and had 
not mentioned the circumstance of his having despatched me into ihe 
City. I found my mother in a state of violent agitation. She in- 
quired where I had been, and I told her. 

“ I can hardly believe you, John/' she said ; u are you sure you 
are telling me the truth ?” 

I was silent. She repeated the question. I would not answer; 
and she bestowed upon me a sound beating. 

J bore my punishment with dogged sullenness, and retired into the 
back kitchen ; in a corner of which I sat down, and, with my head 
between my hands, began to brood over the treatment I had received. 
Gradually there crept into my heart the same feeling I remembered 
to have conceived against my father, — a feeling of bitter malignity 
revived by a fresh object. I endeavoured to quell it, to subdue it, but 
I could not I recalled all my mother’s former kindness to me, her 
present affection for me ; and I reminded myself that this was the 
first time she bad ever raised her hand against me. This thought 
only nourished the feeling, till the aching of my brain caused it to 
snbfide into moody stupefaction. 

lfieeame cflTfner in about an hour, and arose, and went into the 
|5l*«benr My mother was seated at the window, employed at 
JN§i : needle ; mh «* she raised her eyes, I perceived they were red 
I f ^owiy; towards hfer, end stood >y her side,, 
ihlalmr ana, tremulous voice. 
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“ Mother l” I repeated, “ you don't know how you have hurt rae/^ 
a I am sorry I struck you so hard, child ; I did hot mean to do it ;* 
and she averted her ; head . 

< “ Not that — not that I" I cried passionately, beating ray bosom with 
ray clenched hands. “ It ’s here, mother — here. I told you the truth, 
and you would not believe me. M 

“Mr. Ward has returned now,” said my mother; “I will go ask 
him and she arose. 

I caught her by the gown. “Oh, mo'ther !” I said, “ this is the 
second time you would not believe me. You shall not go to Mr. Ward 
yet I” and I drew her into the seat. “ Say first that you are sorry 
for it — only a word. Oh, do say it I” 

As I looked up, I saw the tears gathefing in her eyes. I fell upon 
my knees, and hid my face in her lap. “ No, no ; don’t say anything 
now to me — don’t — don’t !” A spasm rose from my chest into my 
throat, and I fell senseless at her feet. 

My mother afterwards told me that it was the day of the year on 
which my father died, and she feared from my lengthened stay that 
I had come to harm. Dear, good woman I Oh ! that I might,hope 
to see her once more, even though it were but for one moment, — for 
we shall not meet in heaven I 

It was a cruel blow that deprived us of our kind protector ! 
Mr. Ward died suddenly, and without a will ; and my mother and I 
were left entirely uuprovided with means. The old gentleman had 
often declared his intention of leaving my mother enough to render 
her comfortable during the remainder of her days, and had expressed 
his determination of setting me on in the world immediately I be- 
came of a proper age. It could hardly be expected that the heir- 
at-law would have fulfilled these intentions, even had he been cog*| 
nisant of them. He was a low attorney, living somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Drury-lane ; and when he attended the funeral, 
and during the hour or two he remained in the house after it, it 
was quite clear that lie had no wish to retain anything that be- 
longed to his late relative except his property, and his valuable and 
available effects. He however paid my mother a month’s wages 
, in advance, presented me a dollar to commence the world with, 
shook hands with us, and wished us well. 

It was not long before my mother obtained a situation as servant 
in a small respectable family in King-street, Holborn ; and, as I was 
now nearly eleven years of age, it was deemed by her friends high 
time that 1 should begin to get my own living. Such small influence, 
therefore, as my mother could command, was set on foot in my be- 
half; and I at length got a place as errand-boy \o a picture-dealer 
in Wardour-street, Oxford-fttreet. The duties required of me in this 
situation, if not of a valuable description, were, at least, various. I 
went with messages, I attended sales, 1 kept the shop, I cleaned the 
knives and shoes, and, indeed, performed all those services which it 
is the province of boys to render, some of which ase often created 
because there happens to be bbys to do tfiem. 

This routine was, fbr a time, irksome. When I recalled the happy 
days I had spent uttdef th^ Voof of Mr. Ward, and the hopes and ex- 
pectation? he had excited Within me of a more prosperous commence- 
ment of life, — hopes Which hisdeath had so suddenly destroyed, r-it 
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it not surprising that I should have felt a degreeofdiscontent of my 
condition, for which I had no other cause. As ! sat by the kitchen 
lire of an evening when my day's work was done, I often pictured to 
myself the old man lying where we bad left him in die churchyard, 
mouldering insensibly away, unconscious of rain, or wind, or sunshine, 
or the coming of night, or the approach of day, wrapped in a shroud 
which would outlast its wearer, and silently waiting for oblivion. 
These thoughts became less frequent as time wore on ; but I have 
never been able to dissociate the idea of death from these hideous 
conditions of mortality. 

My master, Mr. Bromley, when I first entered his service, was a 
man of abotit the middle age, and of rather grave and formal man- 
ners. He had not a bad fifeart ; but I have since discovered that 
what appeared to my boyish fancy a bard and cold selfishness was 
but the exterior of those narrow prejudices which too many of that 
class, if not of all classes, indulge, or rather inherit. He felt that a 
distance ought to be preserved between himself and his servant ; and 
what he thought he ought to do, he always did ; so that I had been 
with him a considerable period before he even addressed a word to 
me which business did not constrain him to utter. 

He had a daughter a girl about eighteen years of age. What a 
human being was Louisa Bromley ! She was no beauty ; but she 
had a face whose sweetness was never surpassed. I saw something 
like it afterwards in the faces of some of Raffaele's angels. The broad 
and serene forehead, the widely-parted eyebrow, the inexplicable 
mouth, the soul that pervaded the whole countenance ! I can never 
forget that face; and, when I call it back to memory now, I admire it 
the more because, to use the modern jargon, there was no inteUecl in it. 
There was no thought, no meditation or premeditation ; but there 
was nature, and it was good-nature. < 

Her gentleness and kindness soon won upon me. To be kind 
to me was at all times the way to win me, and the only way. 

I cannot express the happiness I felt at receiving and obeying any 
command from her. A smile, or the common courtesy of thanks 
from her lips, repaid me a hundred-fold for the performance of the 
most menial office. 

I had now been with Mr. Bromley about four years. I employed 
my leisure, of which 1 had a great deal, in reading. All the books I 
could contrive to borrpw, or that fell in my way, I devoured greedily. 
Nor did I confine myself exclusively to one branch of reading, — I 
cannot call it study. But my chief delight was to peruse the lives of 
the great masters of painting, to make myself acquainted with the 
history ahd t|ie comparative merits of their several performances, and 
to endeavour to ascertain htfw many and what specimens existed in 
this country. I had, also, a natural taste for painting, and sometimes 
surprised my master by the remarks I ventured to make upon pro- 
ductions he might happen to purchase, or which bad been consigned 
to him for sale. 

Meanwhile, I was permitted to go out in the afternoon of each al- 
ternate SSMiyv Upon these occasions I invariably went to see my 
raothetv: llfe^welt'cs^ I remember the gloomy* underground kitchen 
in whiel v ^ found tier, With her Bible before her on a small 
round table ! With What pleased attention did she listen to me when 
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I descanted on the one subject upon which I constantly dwelt, — the 
determination I felt, as soon as I had saved money enough, and could 
see a fifth more clearly into my future prospects, to take her from ser- 
vice, that she might come and live with me ! This was, in truth, the 
one absorbing thought — it might almost be termed the one passion — - 
of my existence at that time. I had no other hope, no other feeling, 
than that of making her latter years a compensation for the misery 
she must have endured during my father’s life. „ 

One Sunday when I called, as usual, an old woman answered the 
door. She speedily satisfied my inquiries after my mother. She had 
been very ill for some days, ana was compelled to keep her bed. My 
heart sank within me. I had seen her frequently in former years dis- 
figured by her husband's brutality ; I had seen her in pain, in an- 
guish, which she strove to conceal ; but I had never known her to be 
confined to her room. When I 6aw her now, young as I was, and un- 
accustomed to the sight of disease, I involuntarily shrunk back with 
horror. She was asleep. I watched her for a few minutes, and then 
stole softly from the room, and returned to my master's house. 

He was gone to church with his daughter. I followed thither, and 
waited under the portico till they came forth. I quickly singled them 
out from the concourse issuing from the church-doors. I drew my 
master aside, and besought him to spare me for a few days, that I 
might go and attend my mother, who was very ill. 

“ Is she dying?” he inquired. 

I started. “ No, not dying. Oh, no !'* 

“Well, John, I can't spare you: we are very busy now, you 
know.” 

And what was that to me? It is only on occasions like these, that 
the value of one’s services is recognised. I thought of this at the 
time. I turned, in perplexity, to Louisa Bromley. She understood 
the silent appeal, and interceded for me. I loved her for that; I 
could have fallen down at her feet, and kissed them for it. She pre- 
vailed upon the old man to let me go. 

The people of the house at which my mother was a servant were 
kind, and even friendly. They permitted me to remain with her. 

I never left her side for more than half an hour at a time. She 
grew worse rapidly, but I would not believe it. My InotKer, how- 
ever, was fully aware of her situation. She told me frequently, with 
a smile, which I could not bear to see upon her face, it was so unlike 
joy, but it was to comfort me, — she told me that she knew she was 
about to die, and she endeavoured to impress upon me those simple 
maxims of conduct for my future life which she had herself derived 
from Jrer parents. She must not die — must not ; and I heard with 
impatience, and heedlessly, the advice she endeavoured to bestow 
upon me. 

She died. The old nurse told me she was dead. It could not be, 

— -she was asleep* My mother had told me not an hour before, that 
she felt much better, and wanted a little sleep ; and at that moment 
her hand was clasped in mine. The lady of the house took me gen- 
tly by the arm, and, leading me into an adjoining room, began to talk 
to me in a strain, I suppose, usually adopted upon such occasions, — 
for I knew not what she said to me* 

In about two hours I was permitted to see my mother again. 

VOL. |i. • T 
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t ^ ^ i^iasi^i : The nurse, I remember, 
f^miaetkmg about her looking like one asleep. I burst into a loud 
laugh. that Waak,pasgive, impenetrable face like sleep — 

petrified sleep! Xenjoiaed them to leave me, and they let me have 
myowii way f * for, boy as I was, they were frightened at me. , 

I took my mother's hand, and wrung it violently. I implored her 
to. speak to me once more, to repeat that she still loved me, to tell 
me that she forgave all my faults, all my omissions, all my sins to- 
wards bet. , And then I knew she was dead, and fell down upon my 
knees to pray; but I could not. Something told me that I ought not 

— -something whispered that I ought rather to * ; but I was struck 

senseless upon the floor. ^ 

The mistress of my mother, who was a good and worthy woman, 
offered to pay her funeral expenses ; but I would not permit it. Not 
a farthing would I receive from her ; out of my own savings I buried 
her. 

If I could have wept— but I never could weep — when this calamity 
befell me, I think that impious thought would never have entered my 
brum. That thought was, that the Almighty was unjust to deprive 
me of the only being in the world who loved me, who understood me, 
who knew that I had a heart, and that, when it was hurt and out- 
raged, my head was not safe — not to be trusted. That thought re- 
mained with me for years. 


CHAPTER II. 

Five years elapsed. The grief occasioned by my mother's death 
having in some measure subsided, my thoughts became concentrated 
upon myself with an intensity scarcely to be conceived. A new pas- 
sion took possession of my soul : I would distinguish myself, if pos- 
sible, and present to the world another instance of friendless poverty 
overcoming and defying the obstacles and impediments to its career. 
"With this view constantly before me, I read even more diligently 
than heretofore. I made myself a proficient in the principles of ma- 
thematics ; I acquired some knowledge of mechanical science ; but, 
above all, I took every opportunity of improving my taste in the 
fine arts. This last accomplishment was soon of infinite service to 
me ; many gentlemen who frequented our shop were pleased to take 
much notice of me ; my master was frequently rallied upon having a 
servant who knew infinitely more of his business than himself; and 
my opinion on one or two remarkable occasions was taken in prefer- 
ence to that of my employer. 

Mr. Bromley naturally and excusably might have conceived no 
slight envy of my acquirements ; but he was not envious. Shall I be 
for wrong when I venture to say, that few men are so, where pecu- 
niary interest points out the impolicy of their encouraging that feel- 
ing? Be this as it may, he treated me with great kindness; and I 
was gratefuPFor it, really and strongly so. I had been long since 
absolved from the performance of those menial duties which had been 
i^lijbid-of me when I first entered his service ; my wages were in- 
extent which justified me in calling them by the more 
fefcgtoc HW# term, salary; I was permitted to live out of the house; 
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at»d in til respects the apparent difference and distance betaken mf 
master and myself were sensibly diminished* * 

During this periad of fire years I never received ode unkind word 
or look from Louisa Bromley : and the affection I bore toward# this 
young woman, which was the affection a brother might hate felt, 
caused me to strive by every means at nty command to advance the 
fortunes of her father. And, indeed, the old man had become so at* 
tached to me, —-partly, and 1 doubt not unconsciously, because my 
talents were of value to him, — that I should not have had the heart, 
even had my inclinations prompted me, to desert him. It is certain 
that I might have improved my own position by doing so. 

At this time Frederick Steiner became acquainted with Mr. Brom* 
ley. He was a young man about thirty years of age, of German de- 
scent, and possessed of some property. The manners of Steiner 
were plausible, he was apparently candid, his address indicated frank* 
ness and entire absence of guile, and he was handsome ; yet I never 
liked the man. It is commonly supposed that women are gifted with 
the power of detecting the worst points of the characters of men at 
the first glance. This gift is withheld when they first behold the than 
they are disposed to love. This, at any rate, was the case with 
Louisa Bromley. 

Not to dwell upon this part of my narrative, in a few months Brom- 
ley's daughter was married to Steiner, who was taken into partner- 
ship. 

I must confess I was deeply mortified at this. I myself had con- 
nived hopes of one day becoming Bromleys partner; and my anxiety 
or the happiness of his daughter led me to doubt whether she had 
not made a choice which she might have occasion afterwards to de- 
plore* However, things went on smoothly for a time. Steiner was 
civil, nay, even friendly to me ; and the affection he evinced towards 
his little boy, who was born about a year after the marriage, dis- 
mayed him in so amiable a light, that I almost began to like the man. 

It was not very long, however, before Steiner and I came to under- 
stand each other more perfectly. He was possessed with an over- 
weening conceit of his taste in pictures, and I on my part obstinately 
adhered to my own opinion, whenever I was called upon to pronounce 
one. This led to frequent differences, which commonly ended in a 
dispute, which Bromley was in most cases called upon to decide. The 
old man, doubtless, felt the awkwardness of his position ; but, as his 
interest was inseparable from a right view of the question at issue, 
he commonly decided with me. 

Upon these occasions Steiner vented his mortification in sneers at 
my youth, and ironical compliments to me upon my cleverness and 
extraordinary genius ; for both of which requisites, as he was signally 
deficient in them, he especially hated me. I could have repaid his 
hatred with interest, for I kept it by me in my own bosom, and it ac- 
cumulated daily. ^ 

I know not how it happened that the child wound itself round my 
heart, but it was so. It seemed as though there were a necessity 
that, in proportion as I detested Steiner, I must love his child. But 
the boy, from the earliest moment he could take notice of anything* 
or could recognise anybody, had attached himself to me ; and I loved 

t 2 
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him, perhaps for that cause, with a passionate fondness which lean 
scarcely imagine to be the feeling even of a parent towards his child* 

If I were not slow by nature to detect the first indications of inci- 
pient estrangement, I think I should have percei vet^in less than two 
years after Steiner had been taken into partnership by Mr* Bromley, a 
growing reserve, an uneasy constraint In the manners of the latter, 
and a studied, an almost, formal civility on the part of his daughter* 

I now think there must have been something of the kind, although it 
was not at the time apparent to me. I am certain, at all events, there 
was less cordiality, less friendship, in the deportment of Mrs* Steiner 
towards me ; a circumstance which I remember to have considered 
the result of her altered situation. 4 The terms of almost social equality, 
however, were no longer observed. 

One Mr. Taylor, a very extensive picture-dealer, who lived in the 
Haymarket, made several overtures to me about this time. He had 
heard many gentlemen of acknowledged taste speak of me in the 
highest terms ; and, in truth, 1 was now pretty generally recognised 
throughout the trade as one of the best judges of pictures in London. 
I hSd more than one interview, of his own seeking, with this gentle^ 
man. He made me a most flattering and advantageous offer ; lie 
would have engaged my services for a certain number of years, and at 
the expiration of the period he would have bound himself to take me 
into partnership. 1 had received many similar offers before, although 
none that could be for a moment compared, on the score of emolu-' 
ment and stability, with this. I rejected those for the sake of Brom- 
ley ; I rejected this for my own. 

Shall I be weak enough to confess it? The respect I bore the old 
man even now ; my affection for his daughter, my love for the child, 
went some part of the way towards a reason for declining Taylor's 
proposal ; but it did not go all the way. I hated Steiner &a intensely, 
so mortally, and he supplied me daily with such additional cause of 
hatred, that I felt a species of excitement, of delight, in renewing 
from time to time my altercations with him : a delight which was 
considerably increased by the fact that he was quite incapable of 
competing with me in argument. There was another reason, which 
% added a zest, if anything could do so, to the exquisite pleasure I de- 
rived from tormenting him, — the belief I entertained that Bromley 
and himself dared not part with me : they knew my value too well. 
Bromley, at least, I was well aware, was conscious enough of that. 

I bad been attending one day a sale, of pictures, the property of a 
certain nobleman whose collection, thirty years ago, was the ad- 
miration of connoisseurs. Mr. (I need not give his name, but 

he is still living,) had employed me to bid for several amongst the 
collection ; and had requested my opinion of a few, the merit of which, 
although strongly insisted upon, he was disposed to doubt. When I 
returned in the evening, 1 saw Steiner in the shop waiting for me, and 
—for hate is auick at these matters, quicker even than love— I knew 
a quarrel I was not mistaken. He looked rather 
lipuuivered .slightly* 

' "you have been holding several conversations 
ivitkji^ lately ; haven't you, Mr. Gibson ?” 

that I had .been holding conversations with him?” 
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14 No matter : you have done so. Pray, may Task the tenour ot' 
them ?" 

44 Mr. Taylor wished to engage my services,” I replied, 44 and I de- 
clined to leave Mr. Bromley.” 
v 44 That *s not very likely, said Steiner with a sneer. 

Steiner was right there; it was not very likely. He might with 
justice consider me a fool for not having embraced the offer. 

44 1 suppose/’ pursued Steiner in the samfe tohe, “Mr. u would 

follow you to your newsituation. You would select his pictures for 
him as usual, doubtless.” 

44 Doubtless I should/’ said I with a cool smile that enraged him. 
« Mr. — — would follow me certainly, and* many others would follow 
Atm, Mr. Steiner." 

“I'll tell you what it is," cried Steiner, and a flush overspread his 
face; 44 Taylor has been using you for his o#n purposes. You have 
been endeavouring to undermine our connexion, and have been serv- 
ing him at the same time that you have taken our wages.” 

It was not a difficult matter at any time to move me to anger . m I 
approached him, and with a glance of supreme scorn replied, “ It is 
fillset — hay, I don’t fear you— it’s a lie, — an infamous lie!" 

Steiner was a very powerful man, and in the prime of manhood ; I 
was ydung, and my limbs were not yet fixed, — not set. He struck 
me a violent blow on the face. I resisted as well as I was able ; but 
what can weakness do against strength, even though it have justice on 
its side? He seized me by the cravat, and, forcing his knuckles 
against my throat, dealt me with the other hand a violent blow on the 
temple, and felled me to the earth. O that I had never risen from it ! 
It had been better. 

When I came to my senses, for the blow had for a while stunned 
me, I arose slowly, and with difficulty. Steiner was still standing 
over me in malignant triumph, and 1 could see in the expression of 
his eyes the gratified conviction he felt of having repaid the long 
score of ancient grudges in which he was indebted to me. His wife 
was clinging to his arm, and as I looked into her face I perceived 
terror in it, certainly ; but there was no sympathy, — nay, that is not 
the word, — I could not have borne that; there was no sorrow, no 
interest, no concern about me. My heart sickened at this. Bromley 
was there also. He appeared slightly perplexed ; and, misconceiving 
the meaning of my glance, said coldly, but hurriedly, 44 You brought 
it entirely upon yourself, Mr. Gibson." 

I turned away, and walked to the other end of the shop for my hat. 
I had put it on, and was about leaving them. As I moved towards 
the door, I was nearly throwing down the little boy, who had followed 
me, and was now clinging to the skirt of my coat, uttering in imper- 
fect accents my name. I looked down. The little thing wanted to 
come to me to kiss me. Sweet innocent I there was one yet in the 
world to love me. I would have taken the child in ny arms; but 
Mm. Steiner exclaimed abruptly, 44 Come away, Fred, — do; I insist 
upon it, sir." From that time, and for a long time, I hated the wo- 
man fin* it 

I retreated to my lodging, and slunk to my own room with a sense 
of abasement, of degradation, of infamy, I had never felt before. Mrs. 
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Matthews, the woman of the house, who had answered the door to 
me, and had perceived my agitation, followed me up stairs. She in- 
quired the cause, and was greatly shocked at the frightful contusion 
upon my temple. 1 told her all, for my heart was nigh bursting, and 
would be relieved. She hastened down stairs for an embrocation, 
which the good woman had always by her, and, returning with it, be- 
gan to bathe my forehead. 

“ Wouldn't I trounfce the villain for it,” she said, as she continued 
to apply the lotion. 

“What did you say, Mrs. Matthews?” and I suddenly looked up. 

“ Why, that I ’d have the rascal punished, — that 's what I said. 
Hanging f s too good for sufch a villain.” 

The kind creature — I was a favourite of hers— talked a great deal 
more to the same effect, and at last left me to procure a bottle of 
rum, which, much to hfer surprise, for I was no drinker, I requested 
her to fetch me. 

How exquisite it was, — what a luxury to be left alone all to myself! 
Pqpished ! — the woman had said truly, — he must be punished. They, 
too, must not escape. The ingratitude of the old man, — his insolence 
of ingratitude was almost as bad as the conduct of Steiner. After 
what I had done for him ! — an old servant who had indeed served 
him ! — who had refused a certainty, a respectable station in society, 
perhaps a fortune, for his sake ! And he must escape,— he must go 
unpunished, — he must revel in the consciousness of the impunity of 
his insult? No. 1 swore that deeply; and, lest it should he possible 
that I could falter, or perhaps renounce my intention, I confirmed 
that oath with another, which I shudder to think oi’, and must not 
here set down. 

I emptied the bottle of rum, but I was not drunk. When I went 
to bed I was as sober as I am at this moment. I did not go to bed to 
sleep. My senses were in a strange ferment. The roof of my head 
seemed to open and shut, and I landed I could hear the seething of 
my brain below. I presently fell into a kind of stupor. 

It was past midnight when I recovered from this swoon, and I 
started from the bed to my feet. Something had been whispering in 
my ear, and I listened for a moment in hideous expectation that the 
words — for I did hear words — would be repeated ; but all was silent. 
I struck a light, and after a time became more composed. Even the 
furniture of the room was company to me. Before morning I had 
shaped my plan of revenge, and it was in accordance with the words 
that had been spoken to me. Oh, my God ! what weak creatures we 
are I This fantasy possessed, pervaded me ; it did not grow, — it did 
not increase from day to day, — it came, and it overcame me. 

I returned the next morning to Bromley's house, and requested to 
see Steiner. I apologised to him for the words I had used on the 
previous day, and requested to be permitted to remain in my situa- 
tion^ if MtwBromley would consent to it, until I could turn myself 
tmmi and I hoped, in the mean time, that what had taken place 
would h# overlooked and forgotten. Steiner received me with a kind 
Of civil arrogance, and went to confer with his partner. They pre- 
sently miriued together, and my request, after an admonitory lec- 
ture* rather confusedly delivered, from Bromley, was acceded to; 
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Steiner warning me at the same time to conduct myself with more 
humility for the future, under pain of similar punishment. 

I did do so, and for six months nothing could exceed the attention 
I paid to business, the zeal I evinced upon every occasion, the for- 
bearance I exercised under every provocation. And I had need of 
forbearance. Bromley had been entirely perverted by his son-in-law ; 
and the kind old man of former years was changed into a morose and 
almost brutal blackguard— to me, — only Co me, Mrs. Steiner had 
likewise suffered the influence of her husband to undermine, and for 
the time to destroy her better feelings ; and she treated me upon all 
occasions, not merely with marked coldness, but with positive insult. 

I need hardly say that Steiner enjoyed alfhost to satiety the advan- 
tage he had gained over me. Even the very servants of the house 
took the cue from their superiors, and looked upon me with contempt 
and disdain. The little boy alone, who had received express com- 
mands never to speak to me, sometimes found his way into the shop, 
and as he clung round my neck, and bestowed unasked kisses upon my 
cheek, my hatred of the rest swelled in iny bosom almost to bursting. 

The persecution I endured thus long was intense torment to die; 
the reader, whoever he may be, will probably think so. He will be 
mistaken. It was a source of inconceivable, of exquisite pleasure. 
It was a justification to me ; it almost made the delay of my ven- 
geance appear sinful. 

It was now the 22nd of December 1808. I cannot refrain from 
recording the date. Steiner had been during the last six weeks at 
Antwerp, and was expected to return in a day or two. He had pur- 
chased at a sale in that city a great quantity of pictures, which had 
just arrived, and were now in the shop. They were severally of no 
great value, but the purchase had brought Bromley's account at the 
banker’s to a very low ebb. Mrs. Steiner and the child were going 
to spend the Christmas holidays with some relatives residing at Can- 
terbury. She passed through the shop silently and without even no- 
ticing me, and hurried the boy along lest he should wish — and he did 
make an effort to do so — to take his farewell of me. It was evening 
at the time, and Bromley was in his back parlour. I was busy in the 
shop that evening ; it was business of my own, which I transacted se- 
cretly. Having completed it, I did what was rather unusual with me ; 
I opened the door of the parlour, and bade Bromley good night. 

All that evening I hovered about the neighbourhood. I had not 
resolution to go from it. Now that the time was come when I should 
be enabled, in all human probability, to fulfil, to glut my vengeance, 
my heart failed me. The feeling which had supported me during 
the last six months, which had been mors necessary to my soul than 
daily sustenance to my body, had deserted me then, but that by a 
powerful effort I contrived to retain it. While I deplored having re- 
turned to Bromley's employment, and the abject apology I had made 
to Steiner, that very step and its consequences made^t impossible 
for me to recede. It must be. It was my fate to do it, and it was 
tbetr’s that it should be done. , , 

What trivial incidents cling to the memory sometimes, when they 
are linked by association to greater events ! I was, I remember 
standing at the door of a small chandler's shop in Dean-street, almost 
lost to myself, apd to all that was passing about me. 
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* The woman of the bouse tapped me on the shoulder. 

44 Will you be so good/' she said, 41 as to move on ; you are pre- 
venting my customers from entering the shop.** 

** MV good woman/* I said, « I hope there is no harm in my stand- 
ing here?" 

44 Not much harm/* replied the woman, good-humouredly* u I hope 
you have been doing nothing worse to-day ?*' 

I started, and gazed at the woman earnestly. She smiled. 

“ Why, bless the man ! you look quite flurried. I haven’t oflended 
you, I hope ?” 

“ No, no 1'* I muttered hastily, and moved away. The agony I en- 
dured for the next hour I sssannot describe. 

I passed Bromley's house several times from the hour of nine till 
half-past. All was silent, all still. What if my design should not 
take effect I I almost hoped that it would not ; and yet the boy who 
cleaned out the shop must inevitably discover it in the morning. I 
trembled at the contemplation of that, and my limbs were over- 
spread with a clammy dew. It was too late to make a pretext of 
business in the shop at that time of night. Bromley was at home, 
and might, nay would, suspect me. I resolved to be on the pre- 
mises the first thing in the morning, and retired in a state of mind to 
which no subsequent occurrence of my life was ever capable of 
reducing me. 

It was about half-past eleven o'clock, or nearer to twelve, that 
the landlord of the Green Man, in Oxford-street, entered the parlour 
where I was sitting, gazing listlessly upon two men w ho were playing 
a game at dominos. 

“ There is a dreadful fire/’ said he, 44 somewhere on the other side 
of the street ; — in Berwick or Wardour-street, I think.** 

I sprang to my feet, and rushed out of die house, and, turning into 
Hanway-yard, ran down Tottenham-court road, crossed the fields, 
(they are now built upon,) and never stopped till I reached Pancras 
Church. 

As I leaned against the wall of the churchyard some men came 
along. 

“ Don’t you see the fire, master ?” said one, as they passed me. 

Then, for the first time, I did see the fire, tingeing the clouds with 
a lurid and dusky red, and at intervals casting a shower of broken 
flame into the air, which expanded itself in wide-spreading scintilla- 
tions. 

God of Heaven ! what had I done ? Why was I here ? I lived in 
the neighbourhood of Bromley’s house, and they would be sending 
for me. ^ The landlord, too* would afterwards remember having seen 
me in his parlour, and informing me of the fire in the neighbourhood, 
and I should be discovered. These thoughts were the duration of a 
moment, but they decided me. 1 ran back again in a frenzy of re- 
morse and terror, and in a few minutes was in Wardour-street. 

The tutmiff and confusion were at their height. The noise of the 
englfta% the outcries of the firemen, the uproar of the crowd, faintly 
shadowed forth the tumult in my mind at that moment. I made my 
way through the dense "mass in advance of me, and at length reached 
the house* { 
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Bromley had iust h issued from it, and was wringing his liands, and 
stamping his naked feet upon the pavement. He recognised me, and 
seized me wildly by the arms. 

“ Oh l my good God ! Gibson,” said he, " my child V* 

"What child — what child r* cried I, eagerly. t 

“ Mine— mine ! and the infant 1 they are in there 1” 

"They are gone out of town; don't you remember ?* I thought 
the sudden fright had deprived him of h(s senses. 

" No, no, no 1 they were too late ! the coach was gone !” 

With a loud scream I dashed the old man from me, and flew to the 
door, which was open. I made my way through the stifling smoke 
that seemed almost to block up the passage, and sprang up stairs. 
The bed-room door was locked. With a violent effort 1 wrenched 
off the lock, and rushed into the room. 

All was darkness ; but presently a huge tongue of flame swept 
through the doorway, and, running up the wall, expanded upon the 
ceiling ; and then I saw a figure in white darting about the room 
with angular dodgings like a terrified bird in a cage. 

u Where is the child ?” I exclaimed, in a voice of frenzy. 

Mrs. Steiner knew me, and ran towards me, clasping me with 
both arms. She shook her head wildly, and pointed she knew not 
where. 

" Here, Gibson, — here,'* cried the child, who had recognised my 
voice. 

I threw off my coat immediately, and, seizing the boy, wrapt him 
closely in it. 

" This way, madam, — this way ; at once, for Heaven's sake !” and 
1 dragged her to the landing. 

There was heil about me then ! The flames, the smoke, the fire, 
the howlings ; it was a living hell ! But there was a shriek at that 
moment ! Mrs. Steiner had left my side. Gracious Heavens ! she 
had been precipitated below ! A sickness came upon me then, — a 
sensation of being turned sharply round by some invisible power ; and, 
with the child tightly clasped in my arms, I was thrown violently for- 
ward into the flames, that seemed howling and yearning to devour 
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I have frequently observed that there are some people who haunt 
you in all parts of the world, and to whom you have a sort of secret 
antipathy, yet who, by an attraction in spite of repulsion, are con- 
tinually crossing your path, as though they were sent as emissaries to 
link themselves with your destiny, or on the watch mysteriously to 
bring it about One person in particular, whose name l do not even 
know, if he has one, I have met fifty times in as many different 
places, and we each say to o^selves, “ *Tis he ! — what, again !” So 
with a personage too well known at home and abroad, of whom, by a 
curious concatenation of circumstances, I am enabled to become the 
biographer* 

Geronymo Mascalbruni was the son of a pauper belonging to a vil- 
lage whose name I forget, in the marshes of Ancona. He had begged 
his way when a boy to Rome, and supported himself for some time 
thereby attending at the doors of the courts of justice, and running 
on errands for the advocates or the suitors. His intelligence and 
adroitness did not escape the observation of one of the attorneys, who, 
wanting a lad of all work, took Mascalbruni into his service, and 
taught him to read and write ; finding him useful in his Qffice, and 
having no children of his own, he at length adopted him, in formd 
pauperis , and gave him a small share in his business. This man of 
the law did not bear the most exemplary of characters, and perhaps 
it was in order to conceal some nefarious practices to which Mascal- 
bruni was privy that he made the clerk his associate. Perhaps also 
he discovered in his character a hardihood, combined with cunning 
and chicanery, that made him a ready instrument for his purposes, 
and thus enabled him, like Teucer, to fight behind the shield of an- 
other. Under this worthy master — a worthy disciple — Mascalbruni 
continued for some years ; till at length, tired of confinement to the 
desk, and having the taste early acquired for a roving and profligate 
life revived, he, during his old benefactor's confinement to his bed 
with a rheumatic attack, administered to him a dose of poison in- 
stead of medicine, and having robbed him of all the money and 
plate that was portable, and of certain coupons, and bans in the Nea- 
politan and other funds, standing in his name, he decamped, and 
reached Florence in safety. 

Every one has heard of the laxity of the Roman police. The im- 
punity of offenders, e^en when their crimes are established by incon- 
testable proof, is notorious. The relations of the lawyer, contrary to 
all their expectations, (for he had never recognised them,) had come 
into their inheritance, and little regarded the means, having attained 
the end. They perhaps, also, from haviug had no admission into the 
bouse during tne old miser’s life, were ignorant of the strength of his 
coffers ; and the disappearance of the murderer, who, by a will which 
they discovered and burnt, had been made his sole heir, was by them 
deemed too fortunate a circumstance; so that they neither inquired 
into the manner of his deal}*, nor had any post mortem examination 
of the body* , They gave their respectable relative a splendid fu- 
nerjjJ, erected 0 memory a tomb in one of the rival churches that 
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front the Piazza del Popolo, in which his many virtues were not for- 
gotten, and established an annual mass for his j oovera anima, that no 
doubt saved him 

“ From many a peck of purgatorial coals.” 

Having quietly burned the master, let us follow the man. The 
sum which he carried with him is not exactly known, but it roust 
have been considerable. His slay in the Tuscan state was short, 
and we find him with his ill-gotten wealth in “ that common sewer 
of London and of Rome,” Paris. He was then about twenty years of 
age, had a good person, talents, an insinuating address, and a sufficient 
knowledge of the world, at least of the tforst part of mankind, to avoid 
sinking in that quagmire, which has swallowed up so many of the 
thoughtless and inexperienced who have trusted to its flattering sur- 
face. In fact, Nature seemed to have gifted him with the elements 
of an accomplished sharper, and he seconded her attributes by all 
the resources of art. He took an apartment in the Rue Neuve de 
Luxembourg, that street so admirably situated between the Boule- 
vards and the Gardens of the Tuileries, and had engraven sn his 
cards, “ II Marchese Mascalbruni.” He was attached to his name : 
it was a good, sonorous, well-sounding name ; and the addition of 
Marchese dovetailed well, and seemed as though it had always, or 
ought always* to have belonged to it. 

But before he made his entrtc in the world of Paris, he was aware 
that he had much to learn ; and, with the tact and nice sense of 
observation and disinvclttira nel jnaneggiar peculiar to his nature, 
he soon set about accomplishing himself in the externals of a gen- 
tleman. With this view he passed several hours a day in the salle 
d’armes, where he made himself a first-rate fencer; and became so 
dexterous au Hr , that he could at the extremity of the gallery hit the 
bull's-eye of the target at almost every other shot. 

Pushkin himself was not more dexterous ; and, like him, our hero in 
the course of his career signalised himself by several rencontres 
which proved fatal to his antagonists, into the details of but one of 
which I shall enter. He heard that nothing gives a young man 
greater eclat at starting into society than a duel. Among those who 
frequented the salle was an old officer who had served in the cam- 
paigns of Napoleon, one of the rcliquim Danawn , the few.survivors of 
Moscow ; for those who did not perish on the road, mostly fell vic- 
tims to the congelations and fatigues of that memorable retreat. 
Mascalbruni, now a match for the maitre d* armes , frequently exer- 
cised with this old grognardy who had the character of being a crane f 
if not a bourreau des cratm ;* and one day, before a numerous gal - 
fcne, having struck the foil out of his hand, the fencer so far forgot 
himself, in the shame and vexation of defeat by a youngster, as to 
pick up the weapon and strike the Italian a blow on the shoulders 
with the flat part of the foil, if it be notan Irishism so to call it Those 
who saw Mascalbruni at that moment would not lfeve forgotten the 
traits of his countenance. His eyes flashed with a sombre fire; his 
Moorish complexion assumed a darker hue, as the blood rushed from 
his heart to his brain in an almost suffocating tide ; his breath came 
forth in long and audible expirations ; his features were convulsed 
• Military terms for a professed duellist, and a duellist-killer. 
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with the rage of a demoniac. I only describe what Horace Verney, 
who was present, faithfully sketched from memory after the scene. 
Mascalbruni, tearing off the button of his foil, vociferated, putting 
himsetf in position, “ A la mart, d la mart!* 9 The lookers-on were 
panic-stricken ; but the silence was interrupted by the clinking of the 
steel. The aggressor soon lay stretched in the agonies of death. 

Though he had now taken his first degree, Mascalbruni’s education 
was not yet complete. He had made himself master of French, so as 
to speak it almost without any of the accent of a foreigner ; and hav- 
ing a magnificent voice, he added to it all the science that one of his 
own countrymen could supply, and became in the end a finished mu- 
sician and vocalist v» 

Such was the course of his studies ; and now, with all the prestige 
of his singular affaire to give him eclat, the Marchese Mascalbruni 
made his ctebuL By way of recreation, he had frequently gone into 
the gambling-houses of the Palais Royal, and had been much struck 
with these words, almost obliterated, on the walls of one of them, 
“ Tutus vent , tutus abi 99 Mascalbruni was determined to profit by the 
advicor and to confirm its truth by one solitary exception — to come 
and depart in safety, or rather a winner. 

Mascalbruni invented a theory of his own, that has since been prac- 
tised by several of the habitues of the hells, particularly by a man de- 
nominated, in the maisons de jets , L’Avocat. He won such enormous 
sums of the bank, that, on his return to his lodgings one night, he 
was assassinated, not without suspicion that he fell by the hands of 
some kind bravo of the company. Chi lo sa ? But to revert to Mas- 
calbruni. 

Impares numeri are said to be fortunate : strange to say, the num- 
ber three is the most so. Three was a mystic number. The triangle 
was sacred to the Hindoos and Egyptians. There were three Graces, 
three Furies, three Fates. He played a martingale of one, three, 
seven, fifteen, &c. on triple numbers, i. e . after three of a colour, 
either red or black, had come up, and not till then, lie played, 
and opposed its going a fourth; thus rendering it necessary that 
there should be twelve or thirteen successive couj)s of four, et se- 
guentia, without the intervention of a three. The gain, it is true, 
could not be great, for he began with a five-franc piece: but it 
seemed sur^ and so he found it, making a daily profit of three or 
four louis in as many hours. 

I have gone into this dry subject to show the character of the 
man, and his imperturbable sang-froid. He did not, however, con- 
fine himself to rouga et noir , but soon learned all the niceties 
of that scientific game ccartL Jn addition to sauter le coup , which 
he practised with an invisible dexterity, he used to file the ends 
of the fingers of* his right hand, so that he could feel the court- 
cards, which, having a thicker coat of paint, are thus made easily 
sensible to the touch ; and would extract from each pack one 
or two, the knowtfedge of whose non-existence was no slight advan- 
tage in dfacardW* He did not long wait for associates in bis art. 
There was formed at that tirne a club in the Rue Richelieu on the 
principle df seme of the English clubs, it being entirely managed by a 
comnpftee- Of this fine became a member, and afterwards got an 
intfsduetion attfae sdtm. Most of the English at Paris Joined this 
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circle ; end it was broken up in consequence of the discovery of man- 
oeuvres and sleights of hand such as I have described, but not until 
Mascalbruni had contrived to bear away a more than equal share of 
the plunder. The English, of course, were the great sufferers* 

He now turned his race towards the Channel, and opened the cam- 
paign in London on a much more extensive scale. He took up his 
quarters at Higginbottom’s hotel in the same year that young Na- 
poleon came to England, and only left it when it was given up to 
that lamented and accomplished prince. It is not generally known 
that he ever visited England. His sojourn in the capital was kept 
a profound secret. The master of the hotel and all his servants 
took an oath of secrecy ; and Prince Esterhazy and the members 
of the Austrian embassy were not likely to betray it. The prince 
passed a week with George the Fourth at the Cottage at Windsor, 
and afterwards assisted at a concert at the Hanover Square rooms, 
himself leading a concert on the piano. This by the bye. Mascal- 
bruni on that occasion attracted all eyes, and fascinated all ears, and 
was greeted after a solo with the loudest plaudits. He had now be- 
come the fashion, and, having forged a letter from one of the dkrdi- 
nals at Rome to a patroness of Almacks, obtained the entree , and 
made one of the three hundred that compose the world of London. 
You know, however, in this world that there is another world — orb 
within orb — an imperium in imperio — the Exclusives. It is difficult 
to define what the qualifications for an exclusive are: it is not rank, 
connexion, talents, virtues, grace, elegance, accomplishments. No. 
But I shall not attempt to explain the inexplicable. Certain it is, 
however, that our hero was admitted into the coteries of this caste, 
as distinct— as much separated by a line of demarcation drawn round 
them from the rest — as the Rajhpoot is from the Raiot, who sprang, 
one from the head, the other from the heels of Brahma. 

It was on the daughter of one of these extra-exclusives that Mas- 
calbruni cast his eye. He flew at high game. The Honourable Miss 
M. was the belle of the season. I remember seeing her the year 
before at a fancy ball. A quadrille had been got up, for which were 
selected twelve of the most beautiful girls to represent the twelve 
Seasons. Louisa was May, and excelled the rest, (I do not speak of 
the present year,) as much as that season of flowers does the other 
months. It was an < incarnation of May!' — a metaphor Spring, 
and Youth, and Morning ! — a rose-bud just opening its young leaves, 
that brings the swiftest thought of beauty, though words cannot em- 
body it : — a sylph borne by a breath, a zephyr, as in the celebrated 
Hebe of John of Bologna, may make intelligible *the lightness of her 
step, — the ethereal grace of her form. • She was a nymph of Canova, 
without her affectation. Hers was the poetry of motion,— 
w It was the soul, which from so fair a frame 
Look’d forth, and told us ’twas from heaven it came,” — 
that would have been the despair of sculpture or poetry. I have 
never seen but one who might compare with her, and she was en- 
gulfed that same year in the waters of the inexorable Tiber, — Rosa 
Bathurst* 

* Singularly enough, when her body was discovered near the Ponte Rotto, 
she was untouched by the fish, as though they even ventured not to deface her 
celestial purity. 9 She looked like a marble form that slept. 
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Louisa M. was the only daughter of an Irish bishop* His see 
was one of the most valuable in the sister island ; and some idea may 
be formed of his accumulated wealth, by the circumstance of his 
having received thirty thousand pounds in one year by fines on the 
renewal of leases. He had one son, then on a Continental tour with 
his tutor ; but having no entailed estates, and his fortune consisting 
of ready money, Louisa was probably one of the meilleures parties in 
the three kingdoms. * * 

There was at that time a mania for foreign alliances. The grand 
tour, which almost every family of distinction had taken, introduced a 
rage for Continental customs and manners, which had in some degree 
superseded our own. v 

A spring in Paris, and winter in Italy, left behind them regrets in 
the minds of old and young, but especially the latter, who longed to 
return to those scenes that had captivated their senses and seduced 
their young imaginations. No language was spoken at the opera but 
French or Italian, — no topics of conversation excited so much interest 
as those which had formed the charm of their residence abroad, — and 
the f8ir daughters of England drew comparisons unfavourable to fox- 
hunting squires and insipid young nobles, when they thought of the 
accomplished and fascinating foreigners from whom, in the first dawn 
of life, when all their impressions were new and vivid, they had re- 
ceived such flattering homage. 

The mother of Louisa, still young, had not been insensible to pre- 
possessions ; and had a liaison at Rome, where she was unaccompanied 
by her husband, the effects of which she had not altogether eradicated. 

It is said that the road to the daughter s affections is through the 
heart of the mother. Certainly in Italy cavalier-serventekm gene- 
rally has this termination ; and, though it is not.yet openly established 
in England, there are very many w r omen in high life who have some 
secret adorer, some favourite friend, to keep alive the flame which too 
often lies smothered in the ashes of matrimony. I do not mean that 
this attachment is frequently carried to criminal lengths ; nor am I 
ready to give much credence to the vain boastings of those foreigners 
who, when they return to their own country, amuse their idle hours, 
and idler friends, with a detailed account of their bonnes fortunes in 
London. 

I shall prostitute my narrative, had I the data for so doing, by 
tracing step by step the well-organised scheme by which Mascal- 
bruni contrived to ingratiate himself with both the mother and the 
daughter. He was young, handsome, and accomplished ; an inimitable 
dancer, a perfect musician. His dress, his stud, and cabriolet were in 
the best taste, and he passed for a man oflarge fortune. 

It may be asked how he supported this establishment ?. By play; 
Play, in men whose means are ample, if considered a vice, is thought 
* very venial one. He got admission into several clubs, — Crockford’s 
among the res^: — his games were icarti and whist ; games at which 
he was without a match. Cool, cautious, and calculating, he lost with 
perfect nonchalance, and won with the greatest seeming indifference. 

Therewas a French vieomte, with whom he seemed to have no par- 
ticular acquaintance, but who was in reality his ally and confederate, 
...and who bad accompanied him to England expressly that they might 
play into each others hands. He belonged to one of tl)e oldest farai- 
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li^ and had one of those historical names that are a passe jmr+t&uL 
I Had seen him at the soiries of Paris, and he was in the habit at the 
ecarte table, if he had come without money, which was not unfre- 
quently the case, of claiming, when the division took place at the end 
of the game, two napoleons ; pretending that at its commencement he 
had bet one on the winner. I need say no more. 

He had signalised himself in several rencontres. I have him before 
me now, as he used to appear in the Tuileriee’ gardens, with his nar- 
row hat, his thin face, and spare figure, — so spare, that sideways one 
might as well have fired at the edge of a knife. To this man Mascal- 
bruni frequently pretended to have lost large sums, and it is now 
well known that they divided the profits if their gains during the sea- 
son. No one certainly suspected either of unfair practices, though 
their uniform success might have opened the eyes of the blindest. 
The Marchioness of S/s card-parties and those of Lady E. were a 
rich harvest, as well as the private routs and soiries to which they 
obtained easy admission. Lady M. was well aware that Mascalbruni 
had a pencfiant for play ; but it seemed to occupy so little of his 
thoughts or intrench on his time, that it gave her no serious ala?fcn. 

I have not yet told you, however, as I ought to have done, that 
he was a favoured suitor. 

The bishop, who, by nature of his office, was seldom in town, was a 
cypher in the family, and little thought of interfering with his lady in 
the choice of a son-in-law. 

But the season now drew to a close, and Mascalbruni received an 
invitation to pass the summer at the episcopal palace in the Emerald 
Isle. He had succeeded in gaining the affections, the irrevocable 
affections of Louisa. Yes, — she loved him, 

u Loved him with all the intenseness of first love !” 

Time seemed to her to crawl with tortoise steps when he was absent, 
— but how seldom was that the case ! They sang together those 
duets of Rossini that are steeped in passion. How well did his deep 
and mellow voice marry itself with her contralto I They rode toge- 
ther, not often in the parks, but through those shady and almost un- 
frequented lanes of which there are so many in the environs of the 
metropolis ; they waltzed together ; they danced the mazourka toge- 
ther, — that dance which is almost exclusively confined to #»reigners, 
from the difficulty of its steps, and the grace required in its mazes. 

They passed hours together alone, — they read together those 
scenes of Metastasio, so musical in words, so easily retained in the 
memory. But why do I dwell on these details ? "When I look on this 
picture and on that, I am almost forced# to renounce the opinion that 
kindred spirits can alone love ; for what sympathy of soul could exist 
between beings so dissimilar, so little made for each other ? Poor 
Louisa! 

Mascalbruni accompanied them to Ireland, That, summer was a 
continual fi&te. It was settled that the wedding was to take place on 
their return to town the ensuing season. 

In the mean time the intended marriage had been long announced 
in the Morning Post, and was declared in due form to the son at 
Naples. Louisa, who was her brother's constant correspondent, in 
the openness of her heart did not conceal from him that passion, no 
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longer, indeed, a secret. Her letters .teemed frith effusions^ of her 
admiration for the talents, the accomplishments, and the virtues, for 
such they seemed, of her intended — her prpmesso sposo f and the proud 
delight that a very few months would seal their union. 

William, who had now had some experience of the Italians, and 
who had looked forward to his sister’s marrying one of his college 
friends, an Irishman with large estates in their immediate neighbour- 
hood, could not help expressing his disappointment, though it was 
urged with delicacy, at this foreign connexion. He wrote also to the 
bishop, and, after obtaining from him all the necessary particulars as 
to the Marchese Mascalbruni, — through what channel he became ac- 
quainted with them, by what v letter got introduced to Lady — — , lost 
no time in proceeding to Home, though the mountains were then in- 
fested by brigands, and the Pontine marshes, for it was the month of 
September, breathed malaria. 

Our consul was then at Civita Vecchia, but willingly consented to 
accompany Mr. M. to Rome, in order to aid in the investigation. He 

was intimate with Cardinal , and they immediately proceeded to 

liis jifilace. They found from him that he had never heard the name 
of Mascalbruni ; that there was no marchese in the pontifical states so 
called; and he unhesitatingly declared the letter to be a forgery, and 
its writer an impostor. 

They then applied to the police, who, after some days’ inquiry, 
discovered that a person answering the description given had quitted 
Rome a few years before, and had been a clerk in the office of a notaria . 

No farther evidence was necessary to convict Mascalbruni of being 
a swindler ; and, not trusting to a letter’s safe arrival, Mr. M. tra- 
velled night and day till he reached the palace at . 

It is not difficult to imagine the scene that ensued, — the indignation 
of the father, the vexation and self-reproaches of the mother, or the 
heart-rending emotions of the unfortunate girl. 

Mascalbruni at first, with great effrontery, endeavoured to brave 
the storm ; contended that Louisa was bound to him by the most 
sacred ties, the most solemn engagements ; that his she should be, — 
or, if not his, that she should never be another's ; denounced them as 
her murderers; and ended with threats of vengeance, — vengeance 
that, alas ! he too well accomplished. 

It is net very well known what now became of Mascalbruni ; but 
there is reason to believe that he lay perdu somewhere in the 
neighbourhood, watching like a vulture over the prey from which he 
had been driven, the corpse of what was once Louisa. 

A suspicious-looking person was frequently seen at night-fall prowl- 
ing about the environs of the palace ; and Miss M.’s femme de chambre , 
with whom he is said to have carried on an intrigue, was observed by 
the servants in animated conversation with a stranger in the garb of 
a peasant among the shrubberies and pleasure grounds. 

It was through her medium that Mascalbruni gained intelligence 
of all that was passing in the palace. 

The Aock which Louisa had sustained was so sudden, so severe, 
that, acting on* frame naturally delicate, it brought on a brain fever. 
Her ravings i im so dreadful, and so extraordinary ; and so revolting 
^ was the langnOge iti which she at times clothed them, that even her 
mother — and no other was allowed to attend her — coulcj scarcely stay 
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bf her couch* < How perfect a knowledge of human nature has Shafc 
spe&re displayed in depicting the madness of the shamelessly-wronged 
and innocent Ophelia I — The fragments of those songs to which her 
broken accents gave utterance, especially that which ends with 

“ Who; in a maid, yet out a maid, 

Did ne'er return again, v 

may suggest an idea of the wanderings of, the poor sufferer's heated 
imagination. 

For some weeks her life hung on a thread ; but the affectionate 
cares and sympathy of a mother, and a sense of the unworthiness of 
the object of her regard, at last brought back the dawn of reason ; 
and her recovery, though slow, was sufficiently sure to banish all 
anxiety. 

The afflictions as well as the affections of woman are, if I may 
judge by my own experience, less profoundly acute than those of our 
own sex. Whether this be owing to constitution or education, or 
that the superior delicacy and fineness of the nervous system makes 
them more easily susceptible of new impressions to efface the old, I 
leave it to the physiologist or the psychologist to explain. The river 
that is the most ruffled at the surface is seldom the deepest. Thus 
with Miss M. Her passion, like 

" A little brook, swolu by the melted snow. 

That overflows its banks, pour'd in her heart 
A scanty stream, and soon was dry again.”* 

In the course of three months the image of Mascalbruni, if not ef- 
faced from her mind, scarcely awakened a regret ; and, save that at 
times a paleness overspread her cheek, rapidly chased by a blush, be 
it of virgin innocence or shame, no one could ever have discovered in 
her person or bearing any traces of the past. 

At this time a paragraph appeared in the Court Journal of the day, 
nearly in these words : 

“ Strange rumours are afloat in the Sister Island respecting a cer- 
tain Italian marchese , who figured at the clubs and about town during 
the last season. Revelations of an extraordinary nature, that hasten- 
ed the return of the Honourable Mr. M. from the Continent, have led 
to a rupture of the marriage of the belle of the season, which we are 
authorised to say is definitively broken off.” fc 

It was a telegraph that the field was open for new candidates; but 
no one on this side the water answered it. Louisa M. was no longer 
the same, — the prestige was fled, — the bloom of the peach was gone. 

Scarcely had four months elapsed, however, wl^en fresh prepara- 
tions were made for her marriage, and a day fixed for the nuptials. 

The hour tjame ; and behold, in the conventional language used on 
such occasions, the happy pair, Lady M. the bride-maids, and a 
numerous party of friends assembled in the chapel of the palace. 
The bishop officiated. 

The ceremony had already commenced, and the rite was on the 
point of being ratified by that mystical type of union — the ring — when 
a figure burst through the crowd collected about the doors ; a figure 
more like "a spectre than a man. 

So great a change had taken place in him, from the wild and 
savage life that he had been leading among the mountains, the pn- 
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vatioBs he had endured, and the neglect of his person, that no one 
would have recognised him for the observed of all observers, the 
once elegant and handsome Mascalbruni. His hair, matted like the 
mane of a wild beast, streamed over his face and bare neck* His 
cheek was fallen, his eyes sunken in their sockets ; yet in them burned, 
as in two dark caves, a fierce and sombre fire. His lips were tremu- 
lous and convulsed with passion ; his whole appearance, in short, ex- 
hibited the same diabolical rage and thirst of vengeance that had 
electrified the salle d’armes in his memorable conflict. He ad- 
vanced straight to the altar with long and hurried steps, and, tearing 
aside the hands of the couple, the ring fell over the communion rails 
to the ground. So profound was the silence, so great the conster- 
nation and surprise the sight of this apparition created in the minds 
of all, that the sound of the ring, as it struck and rolled along the 
vaulted pavement, was audibly heard. It was an omen of evil ai - 
gury, — a warning voice as from the grave, to tell of the death of pre- 
mised joys — of hopes destroyed — of happiness for ever crushed. He 
stood wildly waving his arms for a moment between the pair, looking 
as though they had been transformed into stone, more like two sta- 
tues kneeling at a tomb than at the altar. Then he folded his arms ; 
gazed with a triumphant and ghastly smile at the bride ; said, or 
rather muttered, “Mine she is!” then, turning to the bridegroom, 
with a sneer of scorn and mockery he howled, “Mine she has been ; 
now wed her I” 

With these laconic words he turned on his heel, and regained 
without interruption the portal by which he had entered. So sud- 
denly had all this passed, so paralysed and panic-stricken were the 
spectators and audience of this scene, that they could scarcely be- 
lieve it to be other than a dream, till they saw the bride extended 
without sense or motion on the steps. Thus was she borne, the ser- 
vice being unconcluded, to her chamber. The ceremony was pri- 
vately completed the ensuing day. 

No domestic felicity attended this ill-fated union. It was poi- 
soned by doubts and suspicions, and embittered by the memory of 
Mascalbruni’ s words. “ Mine she has been " continually rang in the 
husband's ears ; and on the anniversary of that eventful day, after a 
lingering illness of many months, a martyr to disappointment and 
chagrin, she sunk into an untimely grave. 

The next we hear of Mascalbruni was his being at Cheltenham. 
There he frequented the rooms uuder very different auspices, and 
had to compete with another order of players than those he had been 
in the habit of ddping. He was narrowly watched, and detected in 
the act of pocketing a queen from an (carti pack. The consequence 
was his expulsion from the dub with ignominy. His name was pla- 
carded, and his tame, or rather infamy, noised with a winged speed 
all over the United Kingdom. 

>It was nojonger a place for him. In the course of the ensuing 
week the following announcement was made in a well-known and 
widely* circulated weekly paper. It was headed — 

u An Italian block sheep. 

u We hope in a short time to present our readers with the exploits 
of a near Count Fathom, a soi disant marchese, better known than 
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trusted, the two first syllables of whose name more than rhyme with 
rascal. And as it is our duty to un-mask all such, we shall confine 
ourselves at present to saying* that he has been weighed at a fa- 
shionable watering-place in Gloucestershire, and found wanting, or 
rather practising certain sleights of hand for which the charlatans of 
his own country are notorious. He had better sing small here ! M 

Mascalbruni took the vulgar hint. His funds were nearly ex* 
hausted, and with but a few louis in his pocket he embarked at 
Dover, and once more repaired to Paris. 

HU prospects were widely different from those with which he had 
left it* To play the game 1 have described at rouge et noir , requires 
a capital. Every respectable house was closed against him. He 
now disguised his appearance, so that his former acquaintance should 
not be able to recognUe him, and frequented the lowest hells — those 
cloaca , the resort of all the vilains and chenapans, the lowest dregs 
of the metropolis. By what practices this mauvais sujet contrived 
to support life here for some years is best known to the police, 
where hU name stands chronicled pretty legibly ; it is probable that 
he passed much of that time in one of the prisons, or on the roads. 

Eighteen months had now elapsed, and the Honourable Mr. M. 
with his bride, to whom he had been a short time married, took an 
apartment in the Rue d* Artois. A man in a cloak — an embocado , — 
which means one who enwraps his face in his mantle so that only 
liis eyes are visible, — was observed from the windows often passing 
and repassing the hotel. The novelty of the costume attracted the 
attention of Mrs. M. ; and the blackness of his eyes, and their pecu- 
liarly gloomy expression, made her take him for a Spaniard. She 
more than once pointed him out to her husband, and said one day, 
“ Look, William, there stands that man again. He answers your de- 
scription of a bandit, and makes me shudder to look at him.” 

“ Don’t be alarmed, dear,” replied Mr. M. smilingly ; “ we are not 
at Terracina. It will be time enough to be frightened then.” 

The recollection of Mascalbruni had been almost effaced from his 
mind ; but, had he met him face to face, it is not unlikely that he 
would have remembered the villain who had destroyed the hopes of 
his family, and marred their happiness for ever. 

For some time he never went out at night unaccompanied by his 
wife, and always in a carriage. But a day came when he happened 
to dine without her in the Rue St. Honore. The weather being 
fine, and the party a late one, lie sent away his cabriolet, and after 
midnight proceeded to w r alk home. Paris was at that time very 
badly lighted ; the reverberies at a vast distance fipart, suspended be- 
tween the houses, giving a very dim and feeble ray. Few persons 
— there being then no trottoirs — were walking at that hour ; and it so 
happened that not a soul was stirring the whole length of the street. 
But, within a few yards of his own door, the figure I have described 
rushed from under the shadow of a ports cockere , $nd. plunged a 
dagger in his heart. He fell without a groan, and lay there till the 
patrol passed, when he was conveyed, cold and lifeless, to the arms 
of his bride, who was anxiously awaiting his return. Her agony I 
shall not make the attempt to depict : there are some sorrows that 
defy description. 

Notwithstanding the boasted excellent;© of the Parisian police, the 
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author of this crime, who I need not say was Mascalbruni, remained 
undiscovered, 

Strange as it may appear, I am enabled to connect two more links 
in the chain of this ruffian’s history, and thus, as it were, to become 
his biographer. Having been in town at the period when he was in 
the zenith of his glory, and being slightly acquainted with the family 
whom, like a pestilence, it was his Tot to destroy and blight, I was 
well acquainted with his person, and he with mine; indeed, once 
seen, it was not easy to mistake his. 

After two winters at Naples, I travelled, by the way of Ravenna 
and Rimini, to Venice. Tly* carnival was drawing to a close, and, on 
quitting a soirSe at Madame Benzon’s, I repaired to the Ridotta. 
The place was crowded to excess with that mercurial population, who 
during this saturnalia, particularly its last nights, mingle in one orgie, 
and seem to endeavour, by a kind of intoxication of the senses, and 
general licentiousness, to drown the memory of the destitution and 
wretchedness to which the iron despotism of the Austrian has re* 
duced them. The scene had a sort of magnetic attraction in it. 

I had neither mask nor domino, but it is considered rather dis - 
tifiguG for men to appear without them ; and, as I had no love-affair to 
carry on, it was no bad means of obtaining one, had I been so in- 
clined. 

Among the other groups, I observed two persons who went in- 
triguing round the salle, appearing to know the secrets of many of 
their acquaintances, whom it seemed their delight to torment and 
persecute, and whom, notwithstanding their masks, they had detected 
by the voice, which, however attempted to be disguised, betrays more 
than the eyes, or even the mouth, though it is the great seat of ex- 
pression. The pair wore fancy dresses. The domino of the man 
was of Persian or Turkish manufacture, a rich silk with a purple 
ground, in which were inwoven palm-leaves of gold, The costume 
of the lady, who seemed of a portly figure, not the most symmetrical, 
was a rich Venetian brocade, such as we see in the gorgeous pictures 
of Paul Veronese, and much in use during.the dogai times of the re- 
public. As they passed me, I heard the lady say, looking at me, 
“ That is a foreigner.’* “ Si signora , c Inglese ,” was the reply ; “ lo 
conosco Who this could be who knew me, — me, almost a stranger 
at Venice, I was curious to discover. By the slow and drawling 
accent peculiar to the Romans, I felt satisfied he was one, and fan- 
cied that I had heard that voice before, — that it was not altogether 
unfamiliar to me. 

I was desirous of unravelling the secret, for such it was, as the 
man did not address me ; ami I remained at the Ridotta much later 
than I should otherwise have done, in order to find out my unknown 

S iaintance. I therefore kept my eye on the couple, hoping that 
dent might favour my wish. 

On the last nights of the carnival it is common to sup at the Ri- 
dotta, and I at length watched the incognito into a box with his 
incmamteb where he took off his mask, and whom should I discover 
under it but the identical hero of romance, the villain Mascalbruni. 

Hd wm m acquaintance who might well shun mg recognition, and 
l whs not anxious he should see I had attracted his observation. As 
I was returning to my hotel on the Grand Canid, I asked the gondo- 
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lier if he knew one Signor Mascalbruni. These boatmen are a kind 
of Figaros, and, like the agents of the Austrian police, are acquainted 
with the names and address of almost every resident in Venice, espe- 
cially of those who frequent the public places. The man* however, did 
not know my friend by that name, — perhaps he had changed it. But 
when I described his costume, he said that the signor was the c<z- 
valier servente of a Russian princess, who had taken for a year one of 
the largest palaces in Venice. “II signor, 11 he added, “canta come 
un angelo” 

The idea of coupling an angel and Mascalbruni together amused 
me. “ An angel of darkness I" I was neaf replying ; but thought it 
best to be silent. . 

I had no wish to encounter Mascalbruni a second time. I went 
the next day to Fusina, and thence to Milan ; indeed I had made all 
the preparations for my departure, nothing being more dull than the 

Carime at Venice. . . 

Two years after this adventure, I was travelling in the Grisons, 
after having made a tour of the petits cantons, with my knapsack on 
my back, and a map of Switzerland in my pocket, to serve the pkace 
of a guide, — a description of persons to whom I have almost as great 
an objection as to cicerones, preferring rather to miss seeing what I 
should like to see, than to be told what 1 ought to like to see; not 
that it has fallen to the lot of many guides, or travellers either, to be 
present at a spectacle such as I am going to describe. I had be$n 
pacing nine good leagues; and that I saw it was merely accidental, ^ 
for if it had not come in my way, I &hould not have gone out ot 
mine to witness it. , 

Coire, the capital of the Grisons, my place of destination for the 
night, had just appeared, when 1 observed a great crowd collecting 
together immediately in front, but at some distance off, the peasants 
running in all directions from the neighbouring hills, like so many 

radii to meet in a centre. , # 

One of these crossed me; and, on inquiring of him the occasion or 
all this haste and bustle, I learned that an execution was about to take 
place. My informant added with some pride that the criminal was 
not a Swiss, but an Italian. He seemed perfectly acquainted with 
all the particulars of the event that had transpired, for he had been 
present at the trial ; and, as we walked along the road together, in 
hh patois , — bad German, and worse French, with here and there a 
sprinkling of Italian, — he related to me in his own way what 1 will 


endeavour to translate. 

“ An Englishman of about twenty years of agS was travelling, as 
you may be, on foot, about seven weeks*ago, in this canton, having 
lately crossed the St. Gothard from Bellinzona. He was accompa- 
nied by a courier, whom he had picked up at Milan. Ihey halted 
for some days in our town, waiting for the young gentleman’s remit- 
tances from Genoa, where his letters of credit were addressed. Un 
their arrival at Coire they had a guide ; but the Italian persua e 
his master, who seemed much attached to him, to discharge rierre, 
on the pretence that he was thoroughly acquainted with the country, 
and spoke the language, which indeed he did. He was 
brigand-looking fellow, with a particularly bad expression of counte- 
nance, and a gloomy look about his eyes; and, for my part, l am sur- 
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prised that the young man should have ventured to trust himself in 
his company, for I should not like to meet his fellow on the road 
by myself even in the day-time. Well : the Englishman's money, a 
good round sum,— they sa} r , two hundred napoleons d’or, — was paid 
him by an order on our bankers ; and then they set out, but not as 
before. 

“ They had only been two days in company, when the villainous 
Italian, who either did not know the road over the mountains, or 
had purposely gone out of the way, thought it a good opportunity of 
perpetrating an act, no doubt long planned, which was neither more 
nor less than despatching his master. It was a solitary place, and a 
fit one for a deed of blood. A narrow path had been worn in the 
side of a precipice, which yawned to the depth of several hundred 
feet over a torrent that rushed, as though impatient of being con- 
fined, foaming and boiling through a narrow chasm opened for itself 
through the rocks. I could show you the spot, for I know it well, 
having a right of commune on the mountains ; and have often driven 
my cows, after the melting of the snows, up the pass, to feed on the 
herbage that, mixed with heath and rhododendrons, forms a thick 
carpet under foot. It is a pasture that makes excellent cheese. 

“ But, solitary as the place looks, the Italian did not know that 
there are several chalets , mine among the rest, in the Alp ; and 
herdsmen. As for me, I happened to be down in the plain, or I 
might have been an eye-witness of much of what I am about to de- 
scribe. I was saying that the spot seemed to suit his purpose ; and 
his impatience to ease his master of his gold was such, that, happily 
for the ends of justice, he could not wait till night-fall, or none but 
(and here he pointed to the sky) He above might have been privy to 
the crime. It was, however, mid-day. Into the deep-worn pass I 
have mentioned runs a rivulet, which, sparkling on the green bank, 
had made for itself a little basin. The day was hot and sultry ; and 
the young gentleman, tempted, it would seem, by the gentle murmur 
of the water as it fell rippling over the turf, and its crystal brightness, 
stooped down to drink. The Italian watched this opportunity, sprung 
upon him like a tiger, and plunged a dagger, which he always carried 
concealed about him, into the Englishman’s back. Fortunately, however, 
the point -hit upon the belt in which he carried his money, perhaps on 
die napoleons ; for, before the assassin could give him a second blow, 
he sprang up and screamed for help, calling 4 Murder, murder!’ 

“ Three of the herdsmen whom I have mentioned heard the cries, 
and came running towards the direction whence they proceeded, 
when they discovert^! two men struggling with each other; but, before 
they could reach them, one 4iad fallen, and the other was in the act of 
rifling him, in order afterwards to hurl him down the precipice into 
the bed of the river. So intent was he on the former of these occu- 

B itions, that he did not perceive my countrymen till they seized him. 

e madeomgsh resistance ; but his dagger was not within his reach. 
They hound his hands, and, together with the lifeless corpse of his 
master, transported him to Coire, where, not to enter into the trial, 
be wasoomtAncd to death. 

^ But been now some weeks in prison, in consequence of our 
not being "CHi' "W procure a bourreau / and we have been forced to 
send for one to Bellinzona, no Grison being willing # to perform the 
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office. He arrived last night; and how dp you think, sir? According 
v to our Jaws, he is tp be executed with a ‘sword that has not been used 
for forty years, — no murder having been committed in the canton 
during all that period, — though no sword could be applied to better 
purpose than it will in a few moments/' 

Whilst he was thus speaking, we reached the dense circle already 
formed. On seeing a stranger approach, they made room for me ; and 
curiosity to witness this mode of execution, tjie remnant of barbarous 
times, as well as to see the Italian, induced me to enter the Place de 
Grfive. 

At the first glance I recognised Mascajbtuni. He was stripped of 
his shirt, and on his knees; by his side was a Jesuit to whom he had 
just made his confession ; and over him, on an elevation from the 
ground by means of a large stone, stood the prev6t> with a sword of 
prodigious length and antique shape, and covered with the rust of 
ages, pendent in his hands. 

The lower part of Mascalbruni’s face was fallen, whilst all above 
the mouth was drawn upward as from some powerful convulsion. 
The eyes, that used to bear the semblance of living coals, had in the 
a concentrated and sullen gloom. The cold and damp of the cell, and 
the scantiness of his diet, which consisted of bread and water, had 
worn his cheek to the bone, and given it the sallowness of one in the 
black stage of cholera. His face was covered with a thick beard, 
every hair of which stood distinct from its fellows ; and his matted 
Jocks, thickly sprinkled with grey, trailed over his ghastly features 
and neck in wild disorder. His shoulders down to the waist were, 
as I said, bare ; and they and his arms displayed anatomically a mus- 
cular strength that might have served as a model for a gladiator. 
Over all was thrown an air of utter prostration moral and physical, 
— the desolation of despair. 

A few yards to the right, the priest, with his eyes uplifted to hea- 
ven, seemed absorbed in prayer; and between them the bourreau , 
who might have superseded Tristan in his office, and been a dangerous 
rival in the good graces of Louis the Eleventh. He called to mind 
a figure of Rubens', — not the one who is turning round in the Descent 
of the Cross at Antwerp, and saying to the thief, writhing in horrible 
contortions after he has wrenched his lacerated foot from the nail, 
“ Sacre , chien ” — but a soldier in another of his pictures in the Gallery 
at Brussels (the representation of some martyrdom,) who has just lorn 
off the ear of the saint with a pair of red-hot pincers, and is eyeing 
it with a savage complacency. 

It was, in short, exactly such a group, witMts pyramidical form 
and startling contrasts of colour and expression, as the great Flemish 
painter could have desired. 

A dead silence, which the natural horror, the novelty of the scene 
created, prevailed among the assembled crowd ; and it spoke well for 
the morality and good feeling of the simple peasantry^ fchgt not a wo- 
man was present on the occasion* 

The hand of the swordsman was raised, and the stroke fell on 
the neck of the culprit ; but, horrible to sa^, — what was it then to 
witness? — though given with no common vigour, so blunt was the 
instrument, that, instead of severing the head, it only inflicted a gash 
which divided^ the tendons of the neck, and the undecapitated body 
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fell doubled up, whilst only a few gouts of blood issued from the 
wound. 

The tortured wretch’s groans and exclamations found an echo in 
all bosoms ; and it was not till after two more sabre strokes that the 
head lay apart, and rolled upwards in the dust. I then saw what I 
have heard described of Charlotte Cord£, after she had been guillo- 
tined ; — the muscles of the face were convulsed as if with sensibility, 
and the eyes glared with horrid meaning, as though the soul yet lin- 
gered there. Even the executioner could scarcely meet their scowl 
without shuddering. 

It was the first and last, spectacle of this kind at which I mean ever 
to be present; and I should*not have awaited its awful termination, 
could I have penetrated through the living wall that was a barrier to 
my exit. 

You may now guess from whom I obtained many of the details 
contained in this memoir of Mascalbruni. It was from the confessor, 
who had endeavoured, but in vain, to give him spiritual consolation in 
the dungeon and at the block. The Jesuit and myself had mutual 
^ydkitions to make to each other, connecting the present with the 
"past, and which have enabled me to weave the dark tissue of his 
life’s thread into one piece. I repeat the last words of the good old 
man at our final interview, — “ May God have mercy on his soul I” 

F. Medwin. 


SMOKE. 

“ A trifle light as air.” 

Swift sang a broomstick, and with matchless lore 
Rehearsed the contents of a housemaid’s drawer; 
Great Burns’s genius shone sublime in lice ; 

Old Homer epicised on frogs and mice ; 

And, leaping from his swift Pindaric car, 

Great Byron eulogised the light cigar ; 

Pope for a moment left the critic’s chair, 

And sang the breezy fan that cools the fair ; 

And he whose harp to loftiest notes was strung, 

E’en Mantua’s Swan, the homely salad sung ; 
Colossal Johnson, famed for dictionary, 

A sprig of myrtle ; ^Cowper, a canary, 

Nor scorn’d the humble snail ; and Goldsmith’s lyre 
A haunch of venison nobly did inspire 
Of such light themes the loftiest lyTes have spoke, 
And my small shell shall sound the praise o t smoke. 

mm • 

Essence sublime ! serenely curling vapour l 
Fierce from a steam-boat, gentle from a taper, — 
Daughter of fire, descendant of the sun, 

Brew of the peaceful pipe and murderous gun, — 

, Wow gloriously thou roll's t from chimneys high, 

To seek companion clouds amidst the sky ! 
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Thrice welcome art thou to the traveller’s sight, 

And his heart hails thee with sincere delight ; 

As soft thou sail’st amid the ethereal blue. 

Visions of supper float before his view ! 

Emblem of peace in council, when profound 
The sacred calumet goes slowly round ! 

Breath of the war, thou canopiest the fight, 

And veil’st the bloody field in murky night ! 

Precursor of the cannon’s deadly 'shot, 

And soft adorner of the peasants cot ; 

With Etna’s roaring flames dost thou arise. 

And from the altars top 
1 see thee now 
To the breezes bow, 

Thy spiral columns lightly bending 
In gentle whirls 
And graceful curls, 

Thy soft grey form with the azure blending. 

When Nature's tears in dewy showers descend. 
Close to the earth thine aerial form doth bend ; 

But when in light 
And beauty bright, 

With radiant smile she gladdens all. 

And the sun’s soft beam 
On thy shadowy stream 
Does in a ray of glory fall, 

Thou risest high 
’Mid the deep blue sky. 

Like a silver shaft from a miry hall ! 

When from the light cigar thy sweet perfume 
In od’rous cloudlets hovers round the room, 

Inspired by Fancy’s castle-building power. 

Thy fragile form cheers many a lonely hour. 

O’er every wave thy misty flag is seen 
Careering lightly over billows green; 

And when, ’mid creaming foam and sparkling spray, 

Celestial Venus rose upon the day, 

lliy vapoury wreath the goddess did enshroud, 

And wrapt her beauties in a milk-white cloud. 

*Twas thou, majestic ! led the way before 
Retreating Israel from th’ Egyptian shore ; 

From out thy sable cloud, ’mid lightning’s flash. 

The trumpet’s clangour and the thunder’s crash, 

From Sinai’%mount the law divine was given, 

Thy veil conceal’d the Majesty of Heaven ! 

When sun, and moon, and heaven’s bright hosts expire, 
And the great globe decays in flame^fcfiae, 

Then shall thou rise, thy banner be unfurl’d 
Above the smouldering ruins ofthe world ! 



Snodgrass. 
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SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 
A DISAPPOINTED MAN* 

WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY GEORGE CBUIK9HANK, 

Ahe you a sympathetic reader ? If not, I pray you to pass over 
the few pages which constitute this article, and indulge your risible 
propensity with the happier'effusions of the laughing philosophers of 
this Miscellany. I have no cachiunatory ambition, and would have 
my leaves well watered; not with the sunny drops of joy, but with the 

my ;g*Wtejd l; $ proceed, syin~ 

pathetic to narrate a* few^ passages, eventful 

.history*^ \ 'r* / V * 'V ' "* 

I am a disappointed man,— ;nay,T was even a disappointed baby; 
for it was emulated that the parental anticipations bf my forebears 
would have beeh realised on the 1st of May 1792 , whereas, by sonic 
contradictory vagary of Dame Nature, I entered this valley of tears 
1st of April I This ought to haye ^eti Considered prognosti- 
catory of my future disappointments, and the? law of Sparta should 
have been rigidly enforced ; fbr what are crooked limbs to a crooked 
destmy? : * >v 

It was the intention of my fether (whose name was Jacob \Vise) 
to have had me christened after ray material unde, Theodosius 
Otter, Esq. ; but, having selected a stuttering godfather;! was unfor- 
tunately baptised as The?odtMose-us Oth-er Wise/' Nor was this 
the only disappointment which attended me on 1 this occasion, for the 
pew-openet "having reem^bd instructions to clean the copper coal- 
scuttle in the vestry-room^ the basin which contained the vitriol ne- 
cessary for that purpose was by some means or other placed in the 
hint; and to this day I have more. the appearance of a tattooed 
Indian than a Christian Englishman. 

My babyhood was composed of a series of disappointments. My 
hair was to; have been, in the words of the monthly nurse, “ the most 
beahtifuiest ihbrburn,*’ but sprouted forth a splendid specimen of that 
vegetable dye called carroty." I was to have been “as straight as an 
arrow;’ 1 buta cUp of ten havings been spilled overme as I Jay in the 
servantVlap before the kitchen fire, I became so dreadfully warped 
that ! am hofa a sort of dyfeparehthesis, or^as a malicious punster 
once called inei^ a perfect bowl*’ 

I had the measJdS very mildly, as it was affirmed, for the whole 
virulence of the disbttiei displayed itself in one enormous pustule on 
the tip of my nose. This luminary so excited my infant wonder, that 
my eyes (really fine for green) were continually riveted to the spot, 
and have never forgotten it, for one or other of them is invariably 
engaged in searching for the lost treasure. 

I was convulsions above a dozen times during teething; 

* but no sooner had I completed my chaplet of pearls, than the striking- 
weight Of a Dutch clock which overhung my cradle dropped into 
xxty mbaihj and convinced me of the extreme simplicity of dental 

the source of an infinitude of anxieties to 
my iihmma, who was so magnificently proportioned that it 
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months before I could make the circuit pf her full-flounced 
printed calico wrapper without resting. Poor mammal she lost her 
life from a singular mistake. The house in which ire lived had taken 
fire* and two good-natured neighbours threw Mrs. Wise out of the 
window instead of a feather-bed. She alighted on the head of Captain 
S , who was then considered the softest man in the three king- 

doms, and received little injury by the ejectment ; but her feelings 
were so lacerated by the mistake, that she refused all food, and lived 
entirely by suction, till she died from it 

I will pass over my school-days, merely observing en passant that 

i 

** Each day some unlucky disi&ter 
Placed me in the vocative case with my master,** 

a squabby, tyrannical, double-jointed pedagogue. He was nicknamed 
Cam~€md-Able f and I can testify to the justness of the nomenclature. 
At college the same mw-fortune attended me. There was ever an 
under-current of disappointment which rendered all my exertions 
nugatory. If I was by accident “ full of the god,” I could never 
knock down any one but a proctor. If I determined on keeping 
in my rooms, the wind immediately changed to N.E. by N. at which 
point my chimneys smoked like a community of Ya-Mynheers. My 
maternal uncle, Theodosius Otter, Esq. had signified that my expecta- 
tions from him must be regulated entirely by my academical distinc- 
tions, and I was “ pluck’d for my little-go.” This occurred three 
months before the old booby's death. My legacy consisted of a pre- 
sentation to the Gooseborough free school. 

The time at length arrived for me to fall in love. I experienced 
the first symptom of this epidemic at a bombazine ball in the city of 
Norwich. Selina Smithers was the name of my fair enslaver : she 
was about nineteen, fair as Russia tallow, tall, and somewhat slender. 
Indeed her condition is perhaps better described by “ the slightest 
possible approximation to lanky,” During one short quadrille she told 
me of all her tastes, hopes, experience, family connexions, (including 
a brother at sea,) expectations probable and possible, and of two thou- 
sand seven hundred and forty-five pounds, fourteen shillings, and six- 
pence, standing in her own name in the three and a half per cents. 

With the last chmsez 1 was a victim. At the close of the ball I 
handed Selina and her mamma into a green fly, and found the next 
morning that 1 had a violent cold in my head, and a violent heat in 
my heart. 

As I flourished the brass knocker of Mrs, Smithers* door on the 
following day, the clock of St. Andrew^rtech struck two ; and 
chimed a quarter past, as a girl strongly resembling a kidney-potato, 
red and dirty, gave me ingress into d room with green blinds, seven 
horsehair-bottomed chairs, a round mahogany table, four oil-paint- 
ings (subjects and masters unknown), two nre-screens of yellow calico 
fluted, and a very shabby square piano. On the music-regf was the 
song, ** We met, — 'twas in a crowd.** Singular coincidence, — toe met,, 
in a crowd! 

The door opened, and Selina bounded into the room like a young 
fawn. Our eyes met, and then simultaneously sought the carpet. 

I know not what object her pale blue orbs encountered ; but mine fell 
on the half-picked head of a red herring f “ Can it be possible,” 
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thought 1,“ that Selina— P*haw ! her brother has returned from sea " 
and to bis account I placed the body of the vulgar fish. I took her 
hand, and gracefully led her to a chair, and then seated myself beside 
her. ’ Our conversation grew animated, — confiding. She recapitu- 
lated the amount of her three and a half per cents, and in the most 
considerate mariner inquired into my pecuniary situation. I was then 
possessed of seven thousand^ pounds ; for my father, during the three 
last years of his life, had been twice burned out, and once sold up, 
and was thus enabled to leave me independent. She could not con- 
ceal her delight at my prosperous situation, — generous creature I Pos- 
sessing affluence herself, \he rejoiced at the well-doing of others. 
Day after day passed in this delightful manner, until I ventured to 
solicit her to become my wife. Judge of my ecstasy when, bending 
her swan-like neck until her fair cheek rested on the velvet collar of 
my mulberry surtout, she whispered almost inaudibly, 

* f IIow can you ask me such a question ?” 

“ How can I ask you such a question? Because — because it is 
necessary to my happiness. Oh ! name the happy hour when Hy- 
chain — that chain which has but one link — shall bind you to 
me for ever I” 

She paused a moment, and then filtered out, 

u To-morrow week.” 

I fell upon my knees. Selina did the same; for, in my joy at her 
compliance, I had forgotten that one chair was supporting us both* 

Oh, what a busy day was that which followed ! 1 entered Skelton’s 
(the tailor’s) shop with the journeymen, I ordered three complete 
suits I 

As the rolls were taken into Quillit’s parlour, I was shown into the 
office. The worthy lawyer thrice scalded his throat in his anxiety to 
comply with my repeated requests to “ see him immediately.” He 
came at last. A few brief sentences explained the nature of my bu- 
siness, and he hastened to accompany me to Selina. I was so excited 
by the novelty of my situation, that I fell over the maid who was 
cleaning the step of the door, and narrowly escaped dragging Quillit 
after. Had he fallen, I shudder at the contemplation of the probable 
result; for he was a man well to do in the world, and enjoyed a ro- 
tundity of figure unrivalled in the good city of Norwich. His black 
waistcoat might have served for a bill of fare to an eating-house, for 
it exhibited samples of all Mrs. Glass’s choicest preparations. 

Away we went, realising the poet’s description of Ajax and Ca- 
milla : 

u When Ajax*SWN^some rock’s vast weight to throw, 

The line too labours, «md the words move slow : 

Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain. 

Flies o’er the unbending corn, and skims along the main. 1 ’ 

We resembled Reason and Hope, or one of Pickford’s barges and a 
towing-hoififi*^ 

The little brass knocker was again in my hand, the kidney-potato 
was again at the door, and I led in the perspiring lawyer, but looked 
in vain for that expression of admiration which I fondly anticipated 
would have illumined his little grey eyes at the sight of my Venusian 
Melina. 

This is Mr. Quillit, ,# said I. 
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" Indeed ?” replied Selina. 

u We have come, mum,” said Quillit, “ to arrange a very necessary 
preliminary to the delicate ceremony which my friend Wise has in- 
formed me will take place on this day week,” 

Selina blushed. Her mother (bless me ! 1 Ve quite overlooked her!) 
screwed up her face into an expression between laughing and crying ; 
and I — I pushed one hand through my lijtir, and the other into my 
breeches pocket. • 

“ Mum,” continued Quillit, “ our business this morning is to make 
the arrangements for your marriage-settlement ; and my friend Wise 
wishes to know what part of your two thousand ” 

“ Seven hundred and forty-five pounds, fourteen shillings, and six- 
pence,” said I sotto voce. 

“ — You wish settled \ipon yourself.” 

“Oh, nothing, — I require nothing!” exclaimed Selina. 

“ Hur — !” said I, half rising from my chair in ecstasy at her disin- 
terestedness. 

“ Hem !” coughed Quillit, and took out his toothpick. 

“ Nothing !” I at length ejaculated. “ No, Selina ; you shall noPl5% * 
subject to the accidents of fortune. Mr. Quillit, put down two thou- 
sand pounds.” And so he did. 

The day before my intended nuptials I had paid my customary 
visit to Selina, and it was arranged that the settlement should be exe- 
cuted (what a happy union of terms!) that night. I had left but a 
few minutes when 1 missed my handkerchief. 1 returned for it. The 
kidney-potato shot out of the house as 1 turned the corner of the 
street. I found the door ajar, and, not considering any ceremony ne- 
cessary, I walked into the parlour. I had put my handkerchief into 
the left pocket of my coat when I was somewhat startled by a burst 
of very boisterous male and female merriment, I paused. A child’s 
treble was then heard, and in a moment after a child — a five child en- 
tered the room crying most piteously. It ceased on beholding me ; 
and when its astonishment had subsided, it sobbed out, 

“ I want mamma !” 

“ Mamma?” said I. ** And who 's mamma ?” 

My query was answered from the first floor. 

“Conic to mamma, dear!” shouted — Selina! 

I don't know what the sensations of a humming-top in full spin may 
he, but I should imagine they are very similar to those which I expe- 
rienced at this particular moment. When I recovered, I was stretched 
on the hearth-rug with my head in the coal-scuttle, surrounded by 
my Selina, her mother, the maid, and I suppfeae her “ brother at sea.” 

“ What is the matter, love ?” said — ■ You know whom 1 mean, — I 
can't write her name again. 

“ Nothing, madam,” I replied, “nothing; only I anticipated being 
married to-morrow, — but I shall be disappointed.” 

The ensuing week I received notice of action for a hj^pr T J of pro- 
mise of marriage ; the ensuing term the cause was tried before an 
intelligent jury ; and the ensuing day Quillit handed me a bill for 
seven hundred and sixty-two pounds, one shilling, and eightpcnce, 
being the amount of damages and costs in Sinithers vers us Wise. I 
paid Quillit, sold my house and furniture at Norwich, and took up my 
abode at Bumblcby, in Lancashire, resolving to be as love-proof as 
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Miss Martineau, which resolution I have religiously observed to this 
day. 

I was, however, involved in one other tender affair, by proxy, 
which produced me more serious annoyances than even my own, 

I became acquainted with a merry good-looking fellow, of the name 
of Thomas Styles, who had come from somewhere, and was related to 
somebody, but no one recqllected the who or the where. In the same 
town lived an old gentleman, who rejoiced in the singular name of 
Smith. He was blessed with one daughter and a wife. The latter 
did not reside w r ith him, having taken up her permanent residence in 
a small octagonal stone building in the dissenters’ burial ground. 
Styles, by one of those accidents common in novels, but very occa- 
sional in real life, had become acquainted with Miss Smith. They 
had gone through those comparative states of feeling, — acquaintance, 
friendship, love; and, when I was introduced to him, he was just in 
want of a good fellow to help him into matrimony. I was just the boy ; 
my expensive experience, my good-nature, my leisure, — in short, 
there was nothing wanting to fit me for this confidential character. 

* WSw, be it knowm that old Smith had very strong parliamentary pre- 
dilections, and one of his sine qua nous was, that lus son-in-law should 
be M, P- for somewhere, — Puddle-clock w ould do, — but an M. P. he 
must be. Politics were of no consequence; but he must have a de- 
cided opinion that the Bumbleby railway would be most beneficial, if 
carried through a swampy piece of ground which Smith had recently 
purchased. Styles was of the same opinion ; but then he was only a 
member of the u Bull’s-eye Bowmen,” and Mr. Snuffmore’s sixpenny 
whist club. I had made myself particularly uncomfortable one after- 
noon, in Styles’ summer-house, with three glasses of brandy and water 
and four mild havannas, when old Smith rushed in to announce the 
gratifying intelligence that Mr. Topple, the member for our place, had 
fallen into the crater of Mount Vesuvius, and that nothing had been 
heard from him since, but a solitary interjection, in consequence of 
which there w as a vacancy in the representation. The w rit had been 
issued, and so had an address from Mr. Wiseman, a gentleman pos- 
sessing every virtue under the sun, save and except a clue sense of 
the advantages of Smith’s swamp to the railway. y This was conclusive. 
Smith made a speech, which, being for interest and not for fame, was 
short and emphatic. 

« Tom, you must contest this election, or never darken my doors 
again.” 

u My dear, sir,” said Tom, “nothing would give me greater plea- 
sure ; but ” ' 

“ I ’ll do all that. I 'll fotm a committee imtanter replied Smith ; 
leave all to me. Capital hand at an address— pith, nothing but pith. 
Ever see my letter in support of the erection of a pound for stray 
cattle ? — pithy and conclusive ; — * Inhabitants of Bumbleby, twenty 
rhillingrrmikc a pound.’ The motion was carried.” 

“ One moment,” said Tom. “ It will appear so presumptuous on 
my part, unless a deputation waited on me.” 

“ Certainly, — better, by all means, — I'll form one directly,” said 
Smith. 

a Iifthe mean time, issue a placard to prevent the electors making 
promises, and—- — " « 
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I will,” said Smith. And so lie did ; for in an hour afterwards 
there was not a dead wall in Bumbleby but was papered from one end 
to the other. 

“ Other Wise,” said Styles, as Smith waddled up the garden, “ this 
won’t do for me. I couldn't make a speech of ten consecutive lines, 
if the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall were depending upon it/’ 

“ Pooh P replied 1, rolling my head abput in that peculiar style 
which an over-indulgence in bibicals will induce. 

“ It ’s a fact,” replied Tom. “ Now, my dear fellow, you can serve 
me and your country at the same time. Smith would be equally gra- 
tified at your return for Bumbleby ; your opinions are the same as my 
own ; and your abilities require no panegyric from me.” 

Whether it was the suddenness of the probable glory, or the effect 
of the tobacco and brandy and water, I sat speechless. Silence 
gives consent, says an old adage, and so did the town of Bumbleby 
the next morning, for every quarter cried out * € Other Wise for ever !” 
It was too late to retract ; and accordingly I was nominated, seconded, 
and unanimously elected by a show of hands. A poll was demanded ; 
and, after a short contest of two days, it was announced in very lai£e 
letters, and still larger figures, 

Wiseman, .... 786 

Other Wise, ... 92 

Majority, . . — 694 

I was satisfied, and so was my party. During the preparation for 
this unfortunate contest I had allowed Styles to draw ad libitum upon 
my banker. His friendship knew no hounds ; his liberality was as 
boundless ; and so chagrined was he at the defeat 1 had experienced, 
that, he left the next morning without an adieu. I must confess that 
I was rather disappointed at his sudden retreat, and considerably more 
so on finding that his exertions in my behalf had reduced my income 
from four hundred pounds to forty pounds per annum. For the first 
time I doubted his friendship. Subsequent inquiries convinced me 
he was a scoundrel, and I commenced an immediate pursuit of him, 
and an action at law. 

Some three months afterwards, I was sauntering about the streets 
in the neighbourhood of St. James’s Square, when I encountered 
Styles. Ills surprise was as great as mine, but not so enduring; for, 
advancing towards me with all the coolness of the 1st of December, 
he exclaimed, 

“ Other Wise, how are you ? I dare say you thought my sudden 
departure odd ; I did myself; but I couldn’t help it. I ’m sorry to 
hear how much your contest has distress^ you. I was the cause. 
Give me your check for fifty pounds, j^ntl here ’s a bill for five hun- 
dred, due to-morrow.” 

Suiting the action to the word, he handed me an acceptance for 
that amount inclosed in a dirty piece of paper. All this was so ra- 
pidly said and done, that before I was aware of it I ha'Lgi-an him a 
draft on Drummond, shaken hands with him, and was mechanically 
discussing a mutton-chop and a bottle of sherry, which I had uncon- 
sciously ordered in the delirium which succeeded Styles’ unheard-of 
generosity. 

1 went the next day to Messrs. Podge and Co. in Lombard-street, 
with my promisg-to-pay — Eldorado in my pocket. I entered the count- 
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ing-house, presented my bill, and fully expeeted to have received 
either bank-notes or gold in exchange. I waited a few minutes, and 
was then ushered into a back-room, and politely requested to account 
for this money promissory document. 

** From whom did you receive this bill ?" said a gentleman with a 
powdered head and an immense watch-chain. 

“ From Mr, Styles.” * 

(i Where does he live*?” 

“ I don't know exactly ; but I hope there is nothing irregular.” 

“ You can step in, lianas,” said the powdered head ; and a stout 
well-fed man, in a blue coat, with the City arms on the button, did 
step in, and very unceremoniously proceeded to inspect the contents 
of my various pockets. “ Conclusive !” said the powdered head, as he 
minutely examined a small piece of crumpled paper which had occu- 
pied one of the pockets of my small-clothes. 

I was handed into a hackney-coach, and then into the Mansion- 
house, where I was informed that 1 was to live rent-free for the next 
week in his Majesty’s jail of Newgate. The bill was a forgery ! 

"^fhe day of trial approached. I walked into the dock with mem 
conscia recti depicted on my countenance. I knew I was innocent of 
any felonious intention or knowledge ; and was certainly very much 
disappointed at being found guilty upon the silent evidence of the little 
piece of crumpled paper, which wa*s covered with pen and ink expe- 
riments on the signature of John Allgold and Co. whose name occu- 
pied the centre of Styles’ bill. The recorder (in a very impressive 
manner, I must allow, for his white handkerchief was waving about 
the whole time) passed sentence of death upon me, and I was ordered 
to be taken from thence, and on the Monday following to be hung by 
the neck till I was dead. A pleasant termination, truly ! 

I was led, stupified by the result of my trial, back to the prison. 
When I regained the use of my faculties, my awful situation became 
horridly apparent. There was I, an innocent and injured man, con- 
demned to suffer the extreme penalty of the law. For endeavouring 
to gain possession of my own, 1 was about to become a spectacle for 
the fish-fags and costermongers of London, — to have my name handed 
down to posterity by that undying trumpeter of evil-doers, Mr. Cat- 
nach, of the Seven-dials, Who alternately delights the public with 
“ three yards long of every new song, and all for a penny,” and “ the 
last dying speech and confession” of those who, dreading to be bed- 
ridden, and possessing an unconquerable aversion to doctors' stuff and 
virtue, have danced upon nothing, and died with their shoes on. 
w How often,” thought I, V have I seen a withered hag kneeling at the 
rails of an area, exciting the sympathies and curiosity of servants of 
all-work, and greasy melting cooks, by the recital of atrocities that 
the hand of man never executed. ‘ Here 's a full, true, and ’tickler 
account of a horrid murder, which was performed in the New-cut, 
Lambeth? 1 ox*the body of a baked-’tatcr manufacturer, who was sa- 
vagely and inhumanly murdered by that ferocious and hard-hearted 
villain, Benjamin Burker {—here you have the account how, arter put- 
ting a poor man's planter, composed of pitch and bird-lime, over the 
’unhappy imdmgmFs motif until the breath was out on his body, he 
shoved him ipto the oven, and lived seven days and nights on baked 
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taters and the manyfecfcerers/ Thus might I be misrepresented. The 
thought was madness !” 

The morning at length arrived for my execution ; but, oh ! the hor- 
rors of the night that preceded it ! Young, and in the full enjoyment 
of life, the morrow was to bring me death ! In a little week, the 
hand which I then gazed on, would be a banquet for the red worm of 
the grave. Even the mother who watched the cradle of my infancy 
would have turned loathingly away from the corrupted mass ; the earth 
which covered me would be thought unhallowed, and my name would 
become symbolical with crime. But even »this, was nothing to the 
contemplation of the scene I had still to enact. To be led forth 44 the 
observed of all observers/* who would look on me with an eye, not of 
pity, but of morbid curiosity, — to ?hang quivering in the air, — and to 
feel, while consciousness remained, that each shuddering of struggling 
nature was imparting a savage delight to those who could be the will- 
ing witnesses of the sacrifice of a fellow-creature I My brain sickened 
with its agony, and I fell into a stupor which my jailor called sleep. 
I was pinioned, and led forth to die. Life had now no charm for me, 
— I was beyond the reach of hope, and death was a desired blessing. 
The hangman’s hands were about my neck, — the blood curdled in my 
veins as l felt the deadly embrace of the cord. I longed for the sig- 
nal of departure; but I was again disappointed. I was reprieved, — 
for I awoke, and found that the bill and all its frightful consequences 
were but the result of having eaten a hearty supper of pork-chops 
very much underdone ! So I was once again a disappointed man, 
though, on this occasion, I must own, most agreeably so. 


THE PROFESSOR. — A TALE. 

BY GOl.IAII GAHAGAN. 

“ Why, then, the world's mine oyster/’ 

CHAPTER I. 

I have often remarked that, among other ornaments and curiosities, 
Hackney contains more ladies* schools than* arc to be found in almost 
any other village, or indeed city, in Europe. In every green rustic lane, 
to every tall old-fashioned house there is an iron gate, an ensign of blue 
and gold, and a large brass plate, proclaiming that a ladies’ seminary 
is established upon the premises. On one of these plates is written 
— (or rather was, — for the pathetic occurrence which I have to 
relate took place many years ago) — on om/of these plates, 1 say, was 
engraven the following inscription ; 

BULGARIA HOUSE. 

Seminary for Young Ladies from three to twenty. 

BY THE MISSES PJDGE. 

k (Please wipe your shoes.) 

The Misses Pidge took a limited number of young ladies, (as li- 
mited, in fact, or as large as the public chose,) and instructed them in 
those branches of elegant and useful learning which make the British 
female so superior to all other shes. The younger ones learned the 
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principles of back-stitch, cross-stitch, bob-stitch, Doctor Watts's 
hymns, and “ In my cottage near a wood," The elder pupils diverged 
at once from stitching and samplers : they played like Thalberg, and 
pirouetted like Taglioni ; they learned geography, geology, mythology, 
entomology, modern history, and simple equations (Miss Z. Pidge); 
they obtained a complete knowledge of the French, German, and 
Italian tongues, not including English, taught by Miss Pidge; Poo- 
g nah painting and tambour (Miss E. Pidge); Brice’s questions and 
elocution (Miss F. Pidge) ; and, to crown all, dancing and gymnas- 
tics (which had a very flourishing look in the Pidge prospectus, and 
were printed in German text,) — Dancing and Gymnastics, we say, 
by Professor Dandolo. The names of other professors and assist- 
ants followed in modester type. 

Although the signor’s name was decidedly foreign, so English was 
his appearance, and so entirely did he disguise his accent, that it was 
impossible to tell of what place he was a native, if not of London, and 
of the very heart of it ; for he had caught completely the peculiarities 
which distinguish the so-called cockney part of the City, and oblite- 
rated his h’s and doubled his v’s, as if he had been for all his life in 
the neighbourhood of Bow-bells. Signor Dandolo was a stout gentle- 
man of five feet nine, with amazing expanse of mouth, chest, and 
whiskers, which latter were of a red hue. 

I cannot tell how this individual first received an introduction to 
the academy of the Misses Pidge, and established himself there. 
Rumours say that Miss Zela Pidge at a Ilackncy ball first met him, 
and thus the intimacy arose ; but, since the circumstances took place 
which I am about to relate, that young lady declares that s/tc was not 
the person who brought him to Bulgaria House, — nothing hut the infa- 
tuation and entreaties of Mrs. Alderman Grampus could ever have in- 
duced her to receive him. The reader will gather from this that l)an~ 
dolo’s after-conduct at Miss Pidge’s was not satisfactory, — nor was it ; 
and may every mistress of such an establishment remember that con- 
fidence can be sometimes misplaced ; that friendship is frequently 
but another name for villany. 

But to our story. The stalwart and active Dandolo delighted for 
some time the young ladies at Miss Pidge’s by the aginty which he 
displayed in the dance, ai well as the strength and manliness of his 
form, as exhibited in the new amusement which he taught, in a 
very short time, Miss Binx, a stout young lady of seventeen, vUio had 
never until his appearance walked half a mile w ithout puffing like an 
apoplectic Lord Mayor, could dance the cachouca, swarm up a pole 
with the agility of a cat,\\nd hold out a chair for three minutes with- 
out winking. Miss Jacobs 'aguld very nearly climb through a ladder 
(Jacob's ladder he profanely called it); and Miss Bole ring such 
changes upon the dumb-bells as might have been heard at Edmonton, 
if the bells could have spoken. But the most promising pupil of 
Professor Dandolo, as indeed the fairest young creature in the esta- 
blishment of Bulgaria House, was Miss Adeliza Grampus, daughter of 
the alderman whose name we have mentioned. The pride of her 
mother, the idol of her opulent father, Adeliza Grampus was in her 
nineteenth year. Eyes have often becndescribcd; but it would re- 
quire bluer ink than ours to depict the orbs of Adeliza; the snow 
when it first falls in Cheapside is not whiter than he* neck, — when it 
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has been for gome days upon the ground, trampled by dustmen and 
jarvies, trodden down by sweeps and gentlemen going to business, 
not blacker than her hair. Slim as the Monument on Fish-street-hill, 
her form was slender and tall : but it is needless to recapitulate her 
charms, and difficult indeed to describe them. Let the reader think 
of his first love, and fancy Adeliza. Dandolo, who was employed to 
instruct her, saw her, and fancied her too, as many a fellow of his in- 
flammable temperament would have done in hi<? place. 

There are few situations in life which can be so improved by an 
enterprising mind as that of a dancing-master, — 1 mean in a tender 
or amatory point of view. The dancing-master has over the back, 
the hands, the feet and shoulders of his pupils an absolute command; 
and, being by nature endowed with so much authority, can speedily 
sp*v«ul his sway from the limbs to the rest of the body, and to the 
n if l inclusive. “ Toes a little more out , Miss Adeliza /’ cries he with 
the tenderest air in the world; * 4 back a lilt It more straight/’ and he 
ee itly seizes her hand, lie raises it considerably above the level of 
her > ar, he places the tips of his left-hand fingeis gently upon the 
>mijL, lady's £*piins and in this seducing attitude gazes tenderly into 
r eye* ; 1 s;r, *hat no woman at any age can stand this attitude 

1 this look, especially when darted from such eyes as those of 
mdolo. On the two fust occasions when the adventurer attempted 
audacious manoeuvre, hi* \ictim blushed only and trembled; on 
> third she dropped her full eyelids and turned ghastly pale. 44 A 
/ass of water/’ cried Adeliza, or [ Lent.” The dancing-master 
aastened eagerly away to procure the desired beverage, and, as he 
put it to her lips, whispered tinillingly in her ear, u Thine, thine for 
ever, Aden/ a !'* 

Miss Grampus sank back in the arms of Miss Ilmx, but not before 
her raptured lovet saw her eyes turning towards the ceiling, and her 
clammy lips whispering the name of 44 Dandolo/' 

When Madame Sehroedor, in the opera of Fidel io, cries, 4< Niclits, 
lichts. mein Florestan/’ it is as nothing compared to the tenderness 
.Jt)i which Mbs Grampus uttered that soft name. 

Dandolo ’/* would she repeat to her confidante. Miss Binx ; * 4 the 
oaine was beautiful and glorious in the olden days; five hundred 
years since, a myriad of voices shouted it in Venice, when one who 
boro ii came forward towed the sea — the Doge’s bride! the blue 
Adriatic ! the boundless and eternal main ! The frightened Turk 
shrunk palsied at the sound ; it was louder than the loudest of the 
cannon, or the stormy screaming of the tempest ! Dandolo! how many 
brave hearts beat to hear that name ! bow mgi\y bright swords flashed 
forth at that resistless w ar -cry ! Oh, Bvjrti/' would Adeliza continue, 
fondly pressing the arm of that young lady, 44 is it not passing strange 
that one of that mighty ducal race should have lived to this day, and 
lived to love me! But I, too,” Adeliza would add archly, 44 am, as 
you know, a daughter of the sea/' 

The fact ji as, that the father of Miss Adeliza Grampus w as a shell- 
fishmonger, which induced the young lady to describe herself as a 
daughter of Ocean. She received her romantic name from her mo- 
ther after reading Miss Swipes’s celebrated novel of loby of Warsaw, 
and had been fed from her youth upwards with so much similar lite- 
rary w'are, that her little mind had gone distracted. Her father had 
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sent her from home at fifteen, because she had fallen in love with the 
young man who opened natives in the shop, and had vowed to slay 
herself with the oyster-knife. At Miss Pidge’s her sentiment had 
not deserted her ; she knew all Miss London by heart, had a lock of 
Mr. Thomas Moore's hair or wig, and read more novels and poetry 
than ever. And thus the red-haired dancing-master became in her 
eyes a Venetian noblemali, with whom it was her pride and pleasure 
to fall in love. c 

Being a parlour-boarder at Miss Pidges seminary, (a privilege 
which was acquired by puying five annual guineas extra,) Miss Gram- 
pus was permitted certain liberties which were not accorded to scho- 
lars of the ordinary description. She and Miss Binx occasionally 
strolled into the village by themselves ; they visited the library un- 
attended ; they went upon little messages for the Misses Pidge ; they 
walked to church alone, either before or after the long row of young 
virgins who streamed out on every Sabbath day from between the 
filigree iron railings of Bulgaria House. It is my painful duty to 
state that on several of these exclusive* walks they were followed, or 
met, by the insidious and attenti\e teacher of gymnastics. 

Soon Miss Binx would lag behind, and — shall I own it? — would 
make up for the lost society of her female friend by the company of a 
man. a friend of the professor, mysterious and agreeable as himself. 
May the mistresses of all the establishments for young ladies in this 
kingdom, or queendom rather, peruse this, and reflect how dangerous 
it is for young ladies of any age, — ay, even for parlour-boarders — logo 
out alone ! In the present instance Miss Grampus enjoyed a more 
than ordinary liberty, it is true : when the elder Misses Pidge would 
remonstrate, Miss Xela would anxiously yield to her request ; and 
why? — the reason may be gathered from the following conversation 
which passed between the infatuated girl and the w i!y matin' do danse. 

“How, Roderick,*' would Adeliza say, “how, in the days of our 
first acquaintance, did it chance that you always addressed yourself to 
that odious Zela Pidge, and never deigned to breathe a syllable to me ?’* 

“ My lips didn’t speak to you, Addly,” (for to such a pitch of fami- 
liarity had they arrived, ) “ but my heyes did.” 

Adeliza was not astonished by the peculiarity of his pronunciation, 
for, to say truth, it was that commonly adopted in her native home 
and circle. “ And mine,” said she tenderly, “ they followed when 
yours were not fixed upon them, for then I dared not look upwards. 
And though all on account of Miss Pidge you could not hear the ac- 
cents of my voice, you might have heard the beatings of my heart I” 

“ I did, I did,” gaspedWod crick ; “ 1 card them haudibly. 1 never 
spoke to you then, for I fetitod to waken that foul friend sispicion. I 
wished to henter your seminary, to be continually near you, to make 
you love me; therefore I wooed the easy and foolish Miss Pidge, 
therefore I took upon me the disguise of- — ha ! 1m ! — of a dancing- 
masted” ( And the young man’s countenance assumed a grim and de- 
moniac smile.) “Yes; I degraded my name and my b^jthright, — I 
wore these ignoble trappings, and all for the love of thee, my Ade- 
liza !” Here Signor Dandolo would have knelt down, but the road 
was muddy; and, his trousers being of nankeen, his gallant purpose 
was frustrated. 

But the story must out, for the conversation abbve narrated has 
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betrayed to the intelligent reader a considerable part of it. The fact 
is, as we have said, that Miss Zela Pidge, dancing at the Hackney 
assembly, was introduced to this man; that he had no profession, — 
no means even of subsistence ; that he saw enough of this lady to be 
aware that he could make her useful to his purpose ; and he who had 
been, we believe it in our conscience, no better than a travelling 
mountebank or harlequin, appeared at Bulgaria House in the cha- 


racter of a professor of gymnastics. The governess in the first in- 
stance entertained for him just such a penchant, as the pupil after- 
wards felt ; the latter discovered the weakness of her mistress, and 
hence arose Miss Pidgc's indulgence, and Miss Grampus's fatal 


t 


passion. 

“ Mysterious being!” continued Adeliza, resuming the conversation 
which has been broken by the above explanatory hints, “ how did 1 
learn to love thee? Who art thou?— what dire late has brought 
tliec hither in this lowly guise to win the heart of Adeliza?” 

“ Hudclizu,” cried he, “you say well; lam not what I mm. I 
cannot tell thee what 1 am; a tale of horror, of crime, forbids the 
dreadful confession. But dark as I am, and wretched, nay, wicked 
•and desperate, 1 love thee, IJadcliza, — love tliec* with the rapturous 
devotion of purer days : tire tenderness of happier times ! I am sad 
now and fallen, lady ; suffice it that I once was happy, ay, respectable.” 

Adeliza'; s cheek grew deadly pale, her step faltered, and she would 
have fallen to the ground, had she not been restrained by the strong 
arm of her lover. “ J know not," said she, as she clung timidly to his 
neck, 


“I know not, 1 bask not, if guilt ’s m that art, 
I know that 1 love thee, whatever thou hart.” 


“ Gilt in my heart,” said Dandolb, “ gilt in the heart of Roderick? 
No, nt^er!” and he drew her towards him, and on her bonnet, her 
veil, her gloves, nay, on her very cheeks, lie imprinted a thousand 
maddening kisses. “ But say, my sweet one,” continued he, “ who 
art thou / I know you as yet, only by your lovely baptismal name, 
and your other name of Grampus.*' 

Adeliza looked down and blushed. “ My parents are lowly,” she 
said. 


“ But how then came you at such a seminary?” said he; “twenty 
pound a quarter, extras and washing not included.” 

“ They are humble, but wealthy.” 

“ Ila ! who is your father ?” 

“ An alderman of yon metropolis.” 

“ An alderman ! and what is his profession r” 

“ I blush to tell ; he i> — an oysfermoh'ijfr'' 

“ AN OYSTKRMONGKR !” screamed Roderick in the largest ca- 
pitals. “Ha! ha ! ha! this is too much !” and lie dropped Aticliza's 
hand, and never spoke to her during the rest of her walk. I hey 
moved moodily on for some time, Miss Binx and the otlicz young 
man marching astonished in the rear. At length they came within 
sight of the seminary. “ Here is Bulgaria House,” cried the maiden 
steadily; “ Roderick, we must part!” The effort was too much for 
her; she dung herself hysterically into his arms. 

But, oh, horror ! a scream was heard irom Miss Binx, who was 
seen scuttling a »: double-quick time towards the school-house. Her 
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young man had bolted completely ; and close at the aide of the lovely 
though imprudent couple, stood the angry— and justly angry — Miss 
Zela Pidge I 

“ Oh, Ferdinand/* said she, “ is it thus you deceive me ? Did 1 
bring you to Bulgaria House for this ? — did I give you money to buy 
clothes for this, that you should go by false names, and make love 
to that saucy, slammerkin, sentimental Miss Grampus? Ferdinand, 
Ferdinand,'* cried she, <‘is this true, — can I credit my eyes?" 

“D — your eyes !'* said the signor angrily as he darted at her a 
withering look, and retired down the street. His curses might be 
heard long after he had passed. He never appeared more at Bul- 
garia House, for he received his dismissal the next day. 

That night all the front windows of the Miss Pidges* seminary 
were smashed to shivers. * * * 

On the following Thursday ttro places were taken in the coach to 

town. On the back seat sate the usher, on the front the wasted and 
miserable Adeliza Grampus. * * * 

CHAPTER II. 

But the matter did not end here. Miss Grampus’s departure eli^| 
cited from her a disclosure of several circumstances which, we must 
say, in no degree increased the reputation of Miss Zela Pidge. The 
discoveries which she made were so awkward, the tale of crime and 
licentiousness revealed by her so deeply injurious to the character of 
the establishment, that the pupils emigrated from it in scores. Miss 
Binx retired to her friends at Wandsworth, Miss Jacobs to her rela- 
tions in Houndsditch, and other young ladies not mentioned in this 
history to other and more moral schools; so that absolutely, at the 
end of a single half year, such had been the scandal of the story, the 
Misses Pidge were left with only two pupils, — Miss Dibble, the ar- 
ticled young lady,^nd Miss Bole, the grocer’s daughter, who came in 
exchange for tea, candles, and other requisites supplied to the esta- 
blishment by her father. 

“I knew* it, I knew it!" cried Zela passionately, as she trod the 
echoing and melancholy school-room ; “ he told me that none ever 
prospered who loved him, — that every flower was blighted upon which 
lie shone I Ferdinand, Ferdinand ! you have caused ruin there " 
(pointing to the empty cupboards and forms) ; “ but what is that to 
the blacker ruin here!” and the poor creature slapped her heart, and 
the big tears rolled down her chin, and so into her tucker. 

A very, very few weeks after this, the plate of Bulgaria House was 
removed for ever. That .mansion is now designated Moscow’ Hall, 
by Mr. Swishtail and assis^j^ts :** — the bankrupt and fugitive Misses 
Pidge have fled, Heaven knows whither ! for the steamers to Bou- 
logne cost more than five shillings in those days. 

Alderman Grampus, as may be imagined, did not receive his daugh- 
ter with any extraordinary degree of courtesy. “ He was as grumpy," 
Mrs. G. remarked, “ on the occasion as a sow with the measles. - — 
But had he not reason ? A lovely daughter who had neglected her 
education, forgotten her morals for the second time, and fallen almost 
a prey to villains ! Miss Grampus for some months was kept in close 
confinement, nor ever suffered to stir, except occasionally to Bunhill- 
row for air, and to church for devotion. Still, though she knew him 
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to be false, — though she knew that under a different, perhaps a prettier 
name, he had offered the same vows to another,— she could not but 
think of Roderick. 

That Professor (as well — too well — he may be called !) knew too 
well her father's name and reputation to experience any difficulty in 
finding his abode. It was, as every City man knows, in Cheapside ; 
and thither Dandolo constantly bent his steps : but though he 
inarched unceasingly about the mansion,* he never (mysteriously) 
would pass it. He watched Adeliza walking, he followed her to 
church ; and many and many a time as she jostled out at the gate of 
the Artillery-ground, or the beadle-flanked portal of Bow, a tender 
hand would meet hers, an active foot would press upon hers, a billet 
discreetly delivered was as adroitly seized, to hide in the recesses of 
her pocket-handkerchief, or to nestle in the fragrance of her bosom 1 
Love 1 Love ! how ingenious thou art ! thou canst make a ladder of a 
silken thread, or a weapon of a straw ; thou peerest like sunlight into 
a dungeon ; thou scalest, like forlorn hope, a castle wall ; the keep is 
taken ! — the focman has fled ! — the banner of love floats triumphantly 
over the corpses of the slain ! * 

Thus, though denied the comfort of personal intercourse, Adeliza 
and her lover maintained a frequent and tender correspondence. 
Nine times at least in a week, she by bribing her maid-servant, ma- 
naged to convey letters to the Professor, to which he at rarer inter- 
vals, though with equal warmth, replied. 

“ Why," said the young lady in the course of this correspondence, 
“ why, when I cast my eyes upon my Roderick, do I see him so wo- 
fully changed in outward guise ? He wears not the dress which for- 
merly adorned him. Is lie poor? — is lie in disguise? — do debts op- 
press him, or traitors track him for his blood ? Oh that my arms might 
shield him ! — Oh that my purse might aid him ! It is the fondest wish 
of “ Adeliza G. 

u P.8. — Aware of your fondness for shell-fish? Susan will leave a 
barrel of oysters at the Swan with Two Necks, directed to you, as 
per desire. “ Ad. G. 

“ P.S. — Are you partial to kippered salmon ? The girl brings three 
pounds of it wrapped in a silken handkerchief. ’Tis marked with 
the hair of “ Adeliza. 

“ P.S. — I break open my note to say that you w ill find in it a small 
pot of anchovy paste : may it prove acceptable. Heigho ! I would 
that I could accompany it. “ A. G." 

It may be imagined, from the text of this note, that Adeliza had 
profited not a little by the perusal of Mrs. Swipes's novels ; and it 
also gives a pretty clear notion of the coj^tition of her lover. When 
that gentleman was a professor at Bulgaria House, his costume had 
strictly accorded with his pretensions. He wore a black German coat 
loaded with frogs and silk trimming, a white broad-brimmed beaver, 
hessians, and nankeen tights. His costume at present w as singularly 
changed for the worse : a rough brown frock-coat dangled down to the 
calves of his brawny legs, where likewise ended a pair of greasy 
shepherd’s-plaid trousers ; a dubious red waistcoat, a blue or bird’s- 

* We cannot explain this last passage ; but it is so beautiful, that the reader 
will piirdon the omission of sense, winch die author certainly could have put in 
if he liked. 
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eye neckerchief, and bluchers, (or half-boots,) remarkable for thick- 
ness and for mud, completed his attire. But he looked superior to 
his fortune ; he wore his grey hat very much on one ear ; he inces- 
santly tugged at his smoky shirt-collar, and walked jingling the half- 
pence (when he had any) in his pocket. He was, in fact, no better 
than an adventurer, and the innocent Adeliza was his prey. 

Though the Professor read the first part of this letter with hope 
and pleasure, it may be supposed that the three postscripts were still 
more welcome to him,— in fact, he literally did what is often done in 
novels, he devoured them ; and Adeliza, on receiving a note from him 
the next day, after she had eagerly broken the seal, and with panting 
bosom and dashing eye glanced over the contents, — Adeliza, we say, 
was not altogether pleased when she read the following : 

“ Your goodness, dearest, passes belief; but never did poor fellow 
need it more than your miserable, faithful Roderick. Yes ! I am 
poor, — I am tracked by hell-hounds, — I am changed in looks, and 
dress, and happiness, — in all but love for thee ! 

“ Hear my tale ! I come of a noble Italian family, — the noblest, 
ay, in Venicf| We were free once, and rich, and happy ; but the 
Prussian autograph has planted his banner on our towers, — the ta- 
lents of his haughty heagle have seized our wealth, and consigned 
most of our race to dungeons. I am not a prisoner, only an exile. 
A mother, a bed-ridden grandmother, and five darling sisters, es- 
caped with me from Venice, and now share my poverty and my home. 
But 1 have wrestled with misfortune in vain ; I have struggled with 
want, till want has overcome me. Adeliza, I want bread! 

“ The kippered salmon was very good, the anchovies admirable. 
But, oh, my love ! how thirsty they make those who have no means 
of slaking thirst 1 My poor grandmother lies delirious in her bed, 
and cries in vain for drink. Alas 1 our water is cut off; I have none 
to give her. The oysters was capital. Bless thee, bless thee ! angel 
of bounty ! Have you any more sich, and a few srimps ? My sis- 
ters are very fond of them. 

“Half-a-crown would oblige. But thou art too good to me already, 
and I blush to ask thee for more. “ Adieu, Adeliza, 

“ the wretched but faithf ul 

“ Roderick Ferdinand, 

“ Bell-yard, June — /' “(38th Count of Dandolo.) 

A shade of dissatisfaction, we say, clouded Adeliza s fair features 
as she perused this note ; and yet there was nothing in it which the 
tenderest lover might not write. But the shrimps, the half-crown, 
the horrid picture of squalid poverty presented by the count, sickened 
her young heart; the delicacy of the woman revolted at the 

thought of all this misery. ^ 

But better thoughts succeeded : her breast heaved as she read and 
re-read the singular passage concerning the Prussian autograph, who 
had planted his standard at Venice. “I knew it!” she cried, “I 
knew itl — he is of noble race ! O Roderick, 1 will perish, but I will 
help thee !” 

Alas ! she was not well enough acquainted with history to perceive 
that the Prussian autograph had nothing to do with Venice, and had 
forgotten altogether that she herself’ had coined the story which this 
adventurer returned to her. 
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Hut a difficulty presented itself to Adeliza's mind. Her lover asked 
for money, — where was she to find it ? The next day the till of the 
shop was empty, and a weeping apprentice dragged before the Lord 
Mayor. It is true that no signs of the money were found upon him ; 
it is true that he protested his innocence ; but lie was dismissed the 
alderman’s service, and passed a month at Bridewell, because Adeliza 
Grampus had a needy lover ! 

“ Dearest,” she wrote, “ will three-ahd-twenty and sevenpcnce 
suffice? Tis all I have : take it, and with 'it the fondest wishes of 
your Adeliza. 

“ A sudden thought ! Our apprentice* is dismissed. My father 
dines abroad ; I shall be in the retail establishment all the night, 
alone . “ A. G.” 

No sooner had the Professor received this note than his mind was 
made up. “ I will see her/’ he said ; “ 1 will enter that accursed shop.” 
He did, and to his ruin . * * * 

That night Mrs. Grampus and her daughter took possession of the 
bar or counter, in the place which Adeliza called the retail establish- 
ment, and which is commonly denominated the shop. • Mrs. Grampus 
herself operated with the oyster-knife, and served the Milton morsels 
to tlie customers. Age had not diminished her skill, nor had wealth 
rendered her too proud to resume at need a profession which she 
had followed in early days. Adeliza Hew gracefully to and fro with 
the rolls, the vinegar bottle with perforated cork, and the little pats 
of butter. A little boy ran backwards and forwards to the Blue Lion 
over the way, for the pots of porter, or for the brandy and water, 
which some gentlemen take after the play. 

Midnight arrived. Miss Grampus was looking through the win- 
dow, and contrasting the gleaming gas which shone upon the ruby 
lobsters, with the calm moon which lightened up the Poultry, and 
threw a halo round the Itoyal Exchange. She was lost in maiden 
meditation, when her eye fell upon a pane of glass in her own win- 
dow : squeezed against this, fiat and w hite, was the nose of a man ! 
— that man was Roderick Dandolo! lie seemed to be gazing at the 
lobsters more intensely than at Adeliza; he had his hands in his 
pockets, and was whistling Jim Crow.* 

Miss Grampus felt sic k with joy ; she staggered to the counter, 
and almost fainted. The Professor concluded his melody, and en- 
tered at once into the shop. lie pretended to have no knowledge of 
Miss Grampus, but aborded the two ladies with easy elegance and 
irresistible good-humour. 

“ Good evening, ma’am/’ said he, bowing profoundly to the elder 
lady. “ What a precious hot evening.^ be sure ! — hot, ma’am, and 
hungry, as they say. I could not resist them lobsters, 'specially when 
I saw the lady behind ’em.” 

At this gallant speech Mrs. Grampus blushed, or looked as if she 
would blush, and said, 

“ Law f , sir !” 

“Law, indeed, ma’am,” playfully continued the Professor; “you’re 
a precious deal better than law, — you ’re divinity, ma’am; and this, I 
presume, is your sister ?” 

* 1 know this is an anachronism ; hut 1 only mean that he was performing 
one of the popular melodies of the time. — G. G. 
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He pointed to Adeliza as he spoke, who, pale and mute, stood 
fainting against a heap of ginger-beer bottles. The old lady was 
quite won by this stale compliment. 

« My daughter, sir,” she said. “ Addly, lay a doth for the gentle- 
man. Do you take hoysters, sir, hor lobsters ? Both is very fine/* 

“ Why, ma’am/* said he, “ to say truth, I have come forty miles 
since dinner, and don’t care if I have a little of both. I 'll begin, if 
you please, with that there, (Lord bless its claws, they 're as red as 
your lips !) and we 'll astonish a few of the natives afterwards, by your 
leave.” 

Mrs. Grampus was delighted with the manners and the appetite of 
the stranger. She proceeded forthwith to bisect the lobster, while 
the Professor in a degage manner, his cane over his shoulder, and a 
cheerful whistle upon his lips, entered the little parlour, and took pos- 
session of a box and a table. 

He was no sooner seated than, from a scuffle, a giggle, and a smack, 
Mrs, Grampus was induced to suspect that something went wrong in 
the oyster-room. 

“ Hadeliza!”* cried she; and that young woman returned blushing 
now like a rose, who had been as pale before as a lily. 

Mrs. G. herself took in the lobster, bidding her daughter sternly 
to stay in the shop. She approached the stranger with an angry 
air, and laid the lobster before him. 

“ For shame, sir !” said she solemnly ; but all of a sudden she began 
to giggle like her daughter, and her speech ended with an “ Have 
dove notv /” 

We were not behind the curtain, and cannot of course say what 
took place; but it is evident that the Professor was a general lover of 
the sex. 

Mrs. Grampus returned to the shop, rubbing her lips with her fat 
arms, and restored to perfect good-humour. The little errand-boy 
w'as despatched over the way for a bottle of Guinness and a glass 
of brandy and water. 

“ Hot with !” shouted a manly voice from the eating-room, and 
Adeliza was pained to think that in her presence her lover could eat 
so well. 

He ate indeed as if he had never eaten before : here is the bill 


written by Mrs. Grampus herself. 

“ Two lobsters at 3*. 6cJ. . Is. 0 d. 

Sail it • . • . . .13 

2 Bottils Doubling Stott . 2 4 

1 1 Doz. Best natifs . . .74 

1 4 Pads of Bottfcr . 12 

4 Glasses B & W>. . . ,40 

Bredd (love & . . 12 

Brakitch of turner . . . .16 


u To Samuel Grampus, 15 9 


“At the Mermaid in Cheapside. 

“ Shell-fish in all varieties. N.B. a great saving in taking a quantity.” 
“ A saving in taking a quantity ,” said the stranger archly. M Why, 
ma* am, you ought to let me off very clrntp anu the Professor, tne 
* pot-boy, Adeliza, and her mamma, grinned equally at this pleasantry. 
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“However, never mind the pay, missis,” continued he; "we an't 
agoing to quarrel about that. Hadd another glass of brandy and 
water to the bill, and bring it me, when it shall be as I am now." 

“ Law, sir,” simpered Mrs. Grampus, 44 how 's that ? M 

<r Reseated, ma’am, to be sure,” replied he as he sank back upon 
the table. The old lady went laughing away, pleased with her 
merry and facetious customer ; the little ,boy picked up the oyster- 
shells, of which a mighty pyramid was formecj at the Professor's feet. 

44 Here, Sammy,” cried out shrill Mrs. Grampus from the shop, 

44 go over to the Blue Lion and get the gentleman his glass: but no, 
you are better where you are, pickin' up them shells. Go you, Hade- 
liza ; it is but across the way.” 

Adeliza went with a very bad grace ; she had hoped to exchange 
at least a few words with him her soul adored ; and her mother’s jea- 
lousy prevented the completion of her wish. 

She had scarcely gone, when Mr. Grampus entered from his din- 
ner-party. But, though fond of pleasure, he was equally faithful to 
business : without a word, he hung up his brass-buttoned coat, put on 
his hairy cap, and stuck his sleeves through his apron. 

As Mrs. Grampus was tying it, (an office which this faithful lady 
regularly performed,) he asked her what business had occurred dur- 
ing his absence. 

“ Not so bad,” said she ; “ two pound ten to-night, besides one 
pound eight to receive and she handed Mr. Grampus the bill. 

44 How many are there on 'em?” said that gentleman smiling, as 
his eye gladly glanced over the items of the account. 

44 Why, that's the best of all : how many do you think?” 

44 If four did it,” said Mr. Grampus, 44 they wouldn’t have done 
badly neither.” 

« What do you think of owe f' cried Mrs. G. laughing, 44 and hean’t 
done yet. Iladdy is gone to fetch him another glass of brandy and 
water.” 

Mr. Grampus looked very much alafmed. 44 Only one, and you 
say he an't paid ?” 

44 No,” said the lady. 

Mr. Grampus seized the bill, and rushed wildly into the dining- 
room : the little boy was picking up the oyster-shells still, there were 
so many of them ; the Professor was seated on the table, laughing as 
if drunk, and picking his teeth with Ins fork. 

Grampus, shaking in every joint, held out the bill : a horrid thought 
crossed him ; he had seen that face before ! 

The Professor kicked sneeringly into the air the idle piece of 
paper, and swung his legs recklessly toymil fro. 

‘ 4 What a flat you are,” shouted he in a voice of thunder, 44 to 

think I 'm a goin to pay ! Pay I 1 never pay — I *m 1)an do !” 

The people in the other boxes crowded forward to see the cele- 
brated stranger ; the little boy grinned as he dropped two, hundred 

and forty-four oyster-shells, and Mr. Grampus rushed madly into his 
front shop, shrieking for a watchman. 

As he ran, he stumbled over something on the floor, — a woman and 
a glass of brandy and water lay there extended. Like Tarquinia reverse 
ed, Elijah Grampus w r as trampling over the lifeless body of Adeliza. 

Why enlarge upon the miserable theme? Ihe confiding girl, 
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in returning with the grog from the Blue Lion, had arrived at the 
shop only in time to hear the fatal name of Dando. She saw him, 
tipsy and triumphant, bestriding the festal table, and yelling with 
horrid laughter ! The truth flashed upon her — she fell I 

Lost to worldly cares in contemplating the sorrows of their idolized 
child, her parents forgot all else beside. Mrs. G. held the vinegar- 
cruet to her nostrils ; her husband brought the soda-water fountain 
to play upon her; it restored her to life, but not to sense. When 
Adeliza Grampus rose from that trance slie was a maniac ! 

But what became o £ the deceiver? The gormandizing ruffian, the 
lying renegade, the fiend in human shape, escaped in the midst of 
this scene of desolation, lie walked unconcerned through the shop, 
his hat cocked on one side as before, swaggering as before, whistling 
as before : far in the moonlight might you see his figure; long, long 
in the night-silence rang his demoniac melody of Jim Crow! 

* * n? * % 

When Samuel the boy cleaned out the shop in the morning, and 
made the inventory of the goods, a silver fork, a plated ditto, a dish, 
and a pewter pot were found to be wanting. Ingenuity will not be 
long in guessing the name of the thief, 

Gentles, my tale is told. If it may have deterred one soul from 
vice, my end is fully answered : if it may have taught to school-mis- 
tresses carefulness, to pupils circumspection, to youth the folly of 
sickly sentiment, the pain of bitter deception ; to manhood the crime, 
the meanness of gluttony, the vice which it occasions, and the wicked 
passions it fosters ; if these, or any of these, have been taught by 
the above tale, Goliah Gahagan seeks for no other reward. 

Note. Please send the proceeds as requested per letter; the 
bearer being directed not to give up the manuscript without. 
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“ Marry in thy youth !” This golden truth is writ in one of the 
“ gates,” or articles of the “ Sadder.” We know not if the eyes of Jacob 
Tibs ever opened upon this questionable axiom; or whether the con- 
sciousness of his own weakness was the load-star which lighted him, 
“ poor darkened traveller/* to the Messed state. Be it as it might, 
Jacob, though no longer in youth, and in spite of my Uncle Toby’s 
show ing that u love is bcdovrtLman,” — Jacob took unto himself a wife, 
— an unquestionable better half, seeing his share was so small in the 
economy of domestic life. But at how high a standard Jacob omjht to 
have placed his happiness, — and marriage is with some supposed to 
be a goodj — he held it a plague, a sickness long in killing ! Jacob, 
as we have before stated, married, and from that seed his crops of 
evil sprung! The ap$de of his eye, like that of the East, was ashes 
to his taste. Alas ! that Jacob ever married ! 

Biddy, Tibs, w toko cared for nobody was, at the time we write, a 
small withered piece of stale old age. In her husband’s days, — an<| 
-they a bountiful Providence, or rather rope, had shortened ; not that 
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he was hanged, for Jacob was a modest-minded man I — she made up 
in temper what she lacked in size ; which temper, in the opinion of 
many, was the personal property of the devil ! And as the most diffi- 
cult conquest of Mahomet was that of his wife, so it proved with 
Jacob, who vainly hoped that, iC as with time and patience the leaf 
of the mulberry-tree becomes satin,” so might his wife’s temper from 
sour turn to sweet ! How little did Jacob appreciate the constancy 
of woman ! / 

Jacob Tibs was part owner of a Liverpool West India trader, and 
of which he was nominally the captain. Rut Mrs. T., in this as in all 
other instances, was the great “ captain's captain:” her lungs — and 
never had a speaking-trumpet such lungs — were hurricane-proof! 
and the title of “ boatswain" was not improperly a sobriquet of this 
fair cheapener of sugar, with which the vessel was ostensibly freight- 
ed, though upon occasions she had more slaves tlmn her husband on 
board ; so that, what with natural and human produce, Jacob climbed 
a golden ladder. Tired with a “ life of storms," he changed his ves- 
sel for a house, the sea for a quiet town, and might have rested his 
old age in peace ; but, alas for Jacob ! he was married ! 

Argus is reported to have slept, — can we w onder that Mrs. Tibs's 
two eyes for once lost their vigilance, and left her husband the mas- 
ter of himself, and one day — for that she passed a short distance off; 
and Jacob resolved that this drop of comfort should prove a well ; 
and in truth it did, as will be shown. Old Jacob had friends, as who 
has not that has anything to give ? — and this day — the only one he 
could look forward to with a smile since he had been “ blessed " — he 
determined should prove a golden one ; and, spite of the servant- 
girl’s warnings of “ How' missus would wop him !” Jacob held a levee, 
— some dozen soils of Eve, whose mouths sucked brandy like a 
sponge, — good old souls of a good old age, whose modest wants *bacca 
and brandy could supply. 

Jacob held his levee ! but as he boasted no privy purse, no stock- 
ing with a foot of guineas, and no brandy but a bottle two-thirds full, 
left by strange accident in the cupboard, what was to be done ? For 
the first time in his life Jacob was surprised into an act of rebellion; 
and with a death-doing hammer in one hand, and a screwdriver in 
the other, did Jacob invade the — to him — sanctity of the cellar. The 
lock was wrenched, lights were stuck in empty bottles, and Jacob, 
who in his young-going days had swilled it with the best, soon veri- 
fied the sentiment of Le Sage, that u a reformed drunkard should 
never be left in a cellar." Now', whether joy or brandy had to answer 
for the sin, we know not ; but, certain )l is, Jacob got drunk, and 
measured his length — he w as a tail man — upon the - ground. 
Friends should be our brothers in affliction ; his were true ones, and 
at happy intervals of time they sank beside him, completely over- 
come, — show ing how little was their pride, how great their fellowship 

How long they might have continued in this undeniable* state of 
bliss would be an useless guess, for the last of Jacob’s friends — and 
he was no sudden faller-off — had scarcely deposited himself upon the 
ground in happy indifference for his clothes, when the cracked-bell 
voice of Mrs. Tibs, who had unexpectedly returned, roused the maid 
into a consciousness that missus had come home ! Domestic con- 
tentions are at no time an interesting theme ; and as most of our 
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readers — we allude to the married portion — have doubtless experi- 
enced them in real life, romance would fall far short of the truth ; 
the single we advise to marry, and experience will teach them what 
we here pass over. When Jacob's better half beheld her bottles 
empty, her casks upturned, and her husband, for the first time since 
he had enjoyed that felicity, deaf to the music of her voice, a bucket 
of water from the well refreshed Jacob to a truth he would willingly 
have slept in ignorance of, — that the wife of his bosom was alive, 
and he started as a thief would at an opening door. She seized 
him by the collar, and, ^showering the first-fruits of her passion 
upon him who could so well appreciate it, the “boatswain” rose 
within her, and, after bestowing sundry terms of approbation upon 
his boon companions, she turned them out of the house, as the vul- 
gar saying hath it, “with their tails between their legs.” Jacob 
would have slunk away, but Fortune willed it otherwise. 1 1 is 
“ rib ” shouted the word of command, “ Tack, you lubber, and be 

to you!” Jacob recognised the voice, — how could he have 

mistaken it? — and waited for orders. Now it so fell out, as Mrs. 
Tibs ran for the bucket of water, her cap, in the press of business, 
caught by a twig, dropped into the well, and eighteen-pence had been 
that day expended in decoration. With the assistance of Nanny the 
maid, Jacob was to be wound down in the bucket; arid, spite of his 
appeals to the contrary, with one foot in the tub, and both hands on 
the rope, he was lowered, and half soused in water, until he reached 
the ribbon treasure of his wife’s head. The cap clutched in one 
hand, he was raised dripping by the windlass. Each twist brought 
him nearer to the top, when, sorrowful to relate, the rope gave way, 
and Jacob dropped like lead into the well; a hollow splash was heard 
in the water, and Mrs. Tibs stood bv in speechless agony. At length 
her grief found vent, and, pitching her voice to its shrillest note, 
she cried, “ Oh, my cap !” 

Alas for Jacob! his head struck with swingeing force against the 
bricks, where to this day the impression may be seen : he fell stunned 
into the water, and before aid could be obtained, which Mrs. Tibs did 
in less than two hours and a half, Jacob was dead ! 

Now, though Jacob was dead, he was not buried. A good wife is 
a jew'el to her husband ; what must she be to his mortal remains ? 
Biddy’s affection was too great to allow any but herself to he his un- 
dertaker, and she contracted with a jobbing carpenter for a wooden 
shell. Jacob never loved luxuries, and the pride of cloth covered 
not his outside, gilt nails syllabled not his virtues. Four ploughmen 
were hired at a shilling a-h^ad — half-a-crown they had the uncharity 
to ask — to be his bearers, and Jacob was lowered to what he had 
been for years a stranger to — a house of peace ! * * * 

In the city of C , famous for its antiquities, its cathedral, and 

its hop-grounds, is a terrace, commanding an extensive view of a 
cattle-market and the road beyond ; along which road, one sunny after- 
noon, a gentleman, or, for fear of mistakes, we will simply call him an 
officer, rode on a piebald horse. Passing along, a certain window on 
the terrace attracted his attention, and the officer on the piebald 
horse kissed his hand to its fair occupant. Now, it so happened that 
Miss Lauretta Birdseye was seated at the very next window, in th% 
very next house to that on which the officer had bestowed his atten- 
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tions ; and no sooner was the kiss blown, than slam went the window ! 
A glazier who was passing felt himself a richer man by at least 
three and sixpence. No sooner was the window closed, than — 
curtains are always in the way — they were drawn aside, and a face 
was glued to the glass, all eyes and wire ringlets. Another kiss from 
the officer on the piebald horse. The lady nodded her head, and was 
thinking of blushing ; but as blushes, like hedge-side roses, are vulgar, 
and glass so thick, her prudence whisperecj, her not to be wasteful. 
As the rider passed, the window was once more opened, and her 
head thrust out, to see what to her was indeed a sight,— a man, as she 
thought, looking at her, — when what should she behold at the next 
window but Laura Dyke, u that impudent slut,” as she said, looking 
after the men !" Her modesty was scandalized, and once more the 
window descended with a crash ! 

The following morning Miss Lauretta Birdseye knocked a gentle 
knock at the dwelling of Mrs. Tibs, her next-door neighbour. The 
door was opened by Laura, w ho tilled the double capacity of drudge 
and niece to her loving aunt Biddy Tibs. Since the demise of the late 
lamented Jacob, she had led a life of w idowhood, no man being found 
rash enough to venture where Jacob had trod before. Years had pass- 
ed, and Biddy Tibs was old and withered, and her skin, like parchment, 
hung dry and shrivelled ! The fire of her youth was gone, but the em- 
bers still remained : what her tongue had lost in might it had gained 
in bitterness; she stabbed a reputation at each word, and mixed her 
gall in every household hive ! Such w as Biddy Tibs ; and, though 
possessed of* no mean wealth, her avarice clung like birdlime to her. 
Biddy had a brother, an honest tradesman : his wife died young, 
and his children, for he had two, a boy and a girl, were unto him gold 
and jewels! Biddy held up her hands, and called it a tempting of 
Providence. Long sickness and misfortunes — for brother Dick had 
friends — and serving others, placed him in a debtors prison ! With- 
out nieaus, and lacking food, Dick asked his sister's aid, — a score of 
pounds to make him a man again. Biddy with thousands saw him 
want on ; — saw' him, sick and feeble, die, a prisoner for a friend's 
debt, and his children without a roof but heaven ! Now, whether 
Biddy’s conscience smote her, — and it was speculated by some that 
she possessed that luxury, — we know not ; but, a few weeks after, her 
servant-girl, for some or for no fault, had been turned out of doors 
in the middle of the night ; and, as her place must be supplied, pity 
came to Biddy’s aid, and her niece, an interesting girl of some six- 
teen years, was sent for. The boy, Teg, less fortunate, was left to 
starve; but he was a shrewd youth, fourteen, and had a squint eye, 
a sign of a kind of cunning, and, if a jest may be pardoned, Teg alw ays 
looked round the corner. Laura luxuriated in the waggon ; Teg, less 
fortunate, trudged behind, begging as he W'ent his food. But charity 
dwells not on the highway, and Teg's food was mostly unasked ; a 
turnip diet and a hedge-side bed ended not a youth who \\fis never 
born to be choked by indigestion. 

Mrs. Tibs took in the girl, for she must have a drudge; Teg had 
a penny given him, and the door shut in his face. Teg cried first, 
then got in a passion, and, like most people in a pet, quarrelled with 
his bread and butter; for he dung the penny through one ol the par- 
lour windows, >\hen, as ill luck would have it, it missed the head of 
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his loving aunt, and ended the days of a cracked tea-cup. Alas ! that 
charity should bring evil upon the giver ! for, taking the window and 
cup into consideration, Biddy’s charity cost her shillings, when she 
had only intended to bestow a penny. 

Teg spat upon her threshold, and went, no one cared or knew 
whither. * * * * 

Laura was now eighteen,, and opened the door to Miss Lauretta 
Birdseye, who looked daggers of indignation, — for Laura was a pretty 
girl, — and asked if Mrs. Tibs were at home. Laura’s meek answer 
was, “ Yes, Miss Birdseye ;*will you walk in ?” Lauretta did, and sat 
in the parlour t$te-d-tetc with Mrs. Tibs. 

Mrs. Tibs was to the city of C what Ariadne's thread ,was to 

Theseus, — the leading-string in all amours, all stolen meetings, all clan- 
destine marriages. Numberless were the wives and husbands, maids 
and bachelors, who through her means had held communion sweet 
with objects of their choice. Messages and letters were her peculiar 
province ; in fact, Biddy Tibs was a post-office in her own person ; 
and these praiseworthy efforts she exercised not altogether from mer- 
cenary motives, though, to do her justice, her pride never stood in 
the way where money was offered : hut she loved mischief as a cat 
loves milk, and would cheat for nothing, rather than not cheat at all. 
Now, as the officer on the piebald horse had kissed his hand, as Lau- 
retta thought, to her, she could not rest until she had consulted old 
Tibby, for so she was called. There at all events she should know all 
about the officer, and there, no doubt, the officer would inquire after 
her; and, seated opposite old Tibby, the conversation began. 

“ Do you know, Mrs. Tibs,” commenced Lauretta, “ I am horrorfied 
to think what the girls about here are come to ; for my part, you 
know, I hate the men !” 

“ l know you do,” chimed in Biddy ; “ your mother tells everybody 
so: but them gals about here have no shame!” 

“None!” and Lauretta rose with her subject. “As for those 
Greyham’s girls, I declare a man can’t walk for them ; and those Miss 
Highwaters, they are no better than they should be, I know. Look 
how they dress ! and we all know what they have to live upon. And 
those Miss Cartriges, with their thick ankles, waddling up and down, 
and looking after the men : for my part, I never walk without mother ’s 
with me, for those nasty fellows do look at one so.” 

Here an indistinct “ Hem !” escaped Biddy. 

“ But I never look at them again, like the girls about here ! never !” 

Biddy looked at her from under her grey eyes, but said nothing. 

“ Men,” continued Miss^B. 49 are such impudent fellows, especially 
military men ; and, would you think it? an officer on a piebald horse 
actually kissed his hand to me yesterday afternoon !” 

Old Tibby looked up w ith a face full of w onder and infidelity. 

“ Who would have thought it !” ejaculated Lauretta. 

Biddy* shook her head as she added, “Who, indeed!” 

“ But X let him know I wasn't one of those sort of people, for I 
shut the window in his face, and I saw him kiss his hand again.” 

14 What! after you had shut the window ?” and Biddy looked a 
note of interrogation in each eye. 

“Oh— 1—4 saw him through the curtains.” 
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“ Ah !” was Tibby's echo. M And — wel), I couldn't imagine who it 
could be for.” 

“ Who what was for ?” inquired Miss B, 

“ A letter.” 

“ A letter!” and Lauretta’s voice fluttered. 

“ Yes,” said Tibby ; (i but, knowing how much you haled the men, 

I never thought of you.” Saying which, the old woman fumbled in 
her pocket, and, taking a three-cornered note from a whole phalanx 
of others, read the inscription, — “ To Laura.’V 

“ People will call me Laura,” said Lauretta, as she seized upon the 
note, broke the seal, and read as follows: — “ Sweet Laura, — When I saw 
you at the window, and kissed my hand,” — twice, Mrs. 'Fibs, — “need 
I say how 1 washed your rosy lips were near me ; but, before many 
hours, I trust I shall whisper in your ear the love I feel lor my pretty 
little angel.” Lauretta held her breath till she was red in the face in 
a vain endeavour to look celestial. The letter continued : — “ And if 
my sweet Laura w ill meet me on the 4 Mount,* this evening, I will 
fly with her from the misery she now suffers, to love and happiness. 
Should you not be there, I shall return to the barracks, and put an 
immediate end to the existence of your devoted, 

“Augustus Grken Horn, Royal Rifle Corps.” 

Miss Birdseye felt twenty years younger at the intelligence, — for 
a man must be in earnest when he threatens to kill himself, — and, 
with a true tragedy uplifting of the hands, she exclaimed, 

“ Mrs. Tibs, l wouldn’t have a mans death at my door for a world ! 

No, Augustus ” Further exclamation was cut short by a sort of 

titter outside the parlour-door. Now none knew better than Lauret- 
ta Birdseye how well a keyhole afforded sight and sound; and, throw- 
ing the door suddenly open, she burst into the passage. A hurried 
footstep on the stair convinced her of what she knew f rom experience 
to be a fact, that by the time the door is opened the listener gets out 
of sight. 

After sundry comments upon the meanness of listening, Lauretta 
informed Mrs, Tibs, w ho sat like a cat watching a mouse, of her 
Christian determination to save human life hv sacrificing herself, all 
loth as she w as, to the officer of the piebald horse 1 

“ It was the first time in her life,” as she said, “ a man had ever 
made an appointment with her,” — who shall question the truth ? — 
and her delicacy yielded to her philanthropy ! 

Lauretta determined to go, — and, what is more, without her mo- 
ther. * * * * 

The 4 ‘ Mount” alluded to in Augustus Green Horn’s letter is a 
hill planted round with winding hedges ; ?nd the lawn on winch it 
stands forms the principal promenade of all the little gentry, all the 
small-consequence people, their pride stuck like u nosegay in their 
button-holes, who look in looks of hot-bed consequence the dignity 
the tradesman bow ? s to. 

It was a dark evening, and the cathedral clock struck nine as Lau- 
retta Birdseye passed through the gates of the broad walk. Her horror 
may be imagined when she saw servant-maids and others, — who had 
nothing but their character to live upon, stealing in and out the trees 
in loving paces with — Lauretta shut her eyes— the fellows ! Pjjen- 
tice boys were here whispering golden precepts in the ears of willing 
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maids, who, as servant-maids are not supposed to blush, cried “La!” 
Lauretta hurried across the green,— doubtless to escape such infamy, 
— to the foot of the “ Mount a man and some “ impudent hussy ” 
were coming down the way she was to go up, — and, or her eyes de- 
ceived her, no less a hussy than Laura Dyke ! who, she shuddered to 
think, had picked up a new man, Lauretta heard — or fancied she 
heard— -a titter as they passed; and the man — he looked very like an 
officer — laughed outright. • Lauretta bridled in the full virginity of 
thrcc-and-thirty, and walked up the opposite side I How long she 
walked up and down, this side and that side, from the top to the 
bottom, and sate “ like Patience” on one of the seats at the top, we 
will not here describe. Suffice it, after waiting two hours and three- 
quarters, a boy, who brought the candles, laid hold of her in the dark, 
and, spite of her exertions to the contrary, — Lauretta was strong and 
bony,— ravished a kiss ! Whether the boy’s taste was not matured, 
or what, we know not, but he did not offer to repeat his rashness ; and 
Lauretta, who held kissing a vice, after telling him “ what a rude boy 
he was,” and “ hoping he would not do it again,” walked very slowly 
down the “ Mount,” waited ten minutes at the bottom, and then, with 
a heavy heart went home to bed, strengthened in the truth that men 
have no taste, and women no shame ! 

To her gentle summons on the next morning, Biddy herself open- 
ed the door. Lauretta looked, and so did Biddy as she cried, “ What 
you! then where ’s that devil's niece of mine? the jade ’s been out 
all night, and ” 

“ With some of the fellows, take my w ord for it. Mrs. Tibs, the 
age we live in is a disgrace to our sex- — look at me /” 

“Well, if I do,” half screamed the old woman, “I do more than 
the men do. And haven’t you been carried off after all ? Oh! oh !” 
and Biddy wheezed and chuckled like an old grey ape. 

“ Ma'm !” and Lauretta looked a vestal, “ I am not aware, ma’m, 
what you mean.” 

“ What ! not of the officer on the piebald horse ?” Biddy's coun- 
tenance changed, and she turned white with passion as she added, 

“ And that beggar’s slut of mine, L’ll teach her to cross me !” But, as 
her eye rested upon Lauretta, her face changed again, and pursed 
into a thousand wrinkles as she chuckled, “How long did you wait? 
Oh ! oh !” and she gloated on the wincing countenance of her next- 
door neighbour. 

“Mrs. Tibs !” and Lauretta spoke with the conscious dignity of a 
Cleopatra; “I have had a strange thought about Laura, and 1 am 
afraid we have made a little mistake.” 

“ Mistake !” and Biddy* eyes opened like an owl’s. 

“ Yes; for, after the officer kissed his hand, I opened the window, 
and there I saw r that good-for-nothing girl of yours looking after him, 
and he might have blown his filthy kisses to her ; and last night, — I 
won’t be certain, — but I think I saw her coming down the 4 Mount’ 
with a ftian, and he looked very like my dear Augus ” 

The countenance of Biddy fell, and her skin became lead as she 
gasped, “Bat that I was not to see it ; that letter was for her after all !” 

“Instead of me!” and Lauretta waxed wrathful as she added, 
“ She heard m read it through the key-hole. I thought I heard a 
titter.” 
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Let us not mistake the passion of Biddy Tibs ; it was not the ruin 
of her niece grieved her, — no ! she could get another servant from 
the workhouse ; but she had fattened on the idea that, Lucretia as 
Lauretta was, she had at length stumbled on a Tarquin ! — it was 
wine and oil to her heart. But, to find herself cozened, to have 
hatched the wrong egg ! — her fury knew no bounds. She raved, 
and — we trust, for the first time in her life — uttered curses, and in 
so wild a scream that neighbours came funning to her assistance ; 
when, lashed by her own temper, the amiable* Biddy Tibs fell down in 
a swoon, having burst a blood-vessel, and was carried to bed. 

Miss Birdseye took the opportunity of informing a room-full of at- 
tentive listeners, “ that #the shameless hussy, Laura Dyke, had gone 
off with a man !” and so great was her horror, that, upon the butcher- 
boy’s bringing the meat, she wouldn't suffer him to come into the pas- 
sage, but kept the door ajar, for fear, as she said, “ the fellow should 
look at her !” 

The sick lion was a baby to Biddy Tibs, and, though she “ cared for 
nobody,” everybody cared for her — last will and testament. Her 
wealth had been looked upon by the telescopic eyes of an attentive 
few, who brought her — as “ trifles show respect ” — trifles of the least 
ambitious nature ; and now, when Biddy was ill, and not likely to 
l ist above a day or two, their consideration knew no hounds. One 
would bring her — they were so cooling — some currants, on a cabbage 
leaf; another, a pot of jam; a third, an invitation, — if she could go, it 
would do her so much good. Biddy was not expected to live the 

day. But — oh, the ingratitude of this old creature ! — ill as she was, 

her grey eyes looked like glass upon them, and twinkled with a cun- 
ning light; and in the course of the day she promised, in no less 

than six different quarters, the house she lived in, and a legacy be- 

side. How good are they who wait upon the sick ! but, though sick, 
Biddy, as the saying is, was “ hard to die,’’ and the doctor was justly 
surprised, who, after giving her over the preceding night, found her 
alive the next morning; and, notwithstanding she had three doctors, 
in the space of a few weeks, as her friends justly lamented, Biddy had 
cheated the devil, and, what was of still more consequence, them- 
selves of currants and jam. 

In due course of time Mrs. Tibs was restored to health; and not 

only left the city of C , but her loving friends, who looked their 

last of Biddy Tibs, “ who cared for nobody.” v 4 

We have now to trace the history of Teg Dyke, who, we before 
said, was a shrewd boy, and, like most shrewd children taught by 
bad example, he became of the bad the worst. Driven from his aunt’s 
door, without shelter and without food, Teg turned his steps where 
chance directed, and, “ with Providence for his guide,” before night- 
fall was some miles on the London road. Begging or stealing his 
way, as accident and his necessity compelled, the poor lad found him- 
self sore-footed, hungry, hopeless, in the outskirts of London, # which 
then, even more than now, w r as a huge nursery for crime, — a living 
chess-board, and circumstance the player ! Teg was ragged, and 
none w r ould employ him ; begging was so unprofitable there was no 
living by it. Without food for two whole days Teg grew desperate, 
and, tempted by the smell, stole from the door of a cook-shop a 
plateful of savoury tit-bits, — the third lost that morning; and, in the 
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act of tasting, Teg was detected, seized, and, by a merciful magis- 
trate sent to the House of Correction. Teg, himself no sinner, was 
here shut round by sin. Teg stole a meal, urged by the crying 
wants of hunger, and he was here mated with those who held theft a 
principle ; and, like a bur, he clung to vice, since honesty had cast 
him down : and, to say truth, Teg found more fellowship in a jail, 
more communion, than in the outer world; for here they took delight 
in teaching what they knetv without a premium. Where else could 
Teg have learnt a trade* so cheaply ? u The cove was quick and will- 
ing/’ and, respecting nothing else, — they must have been rogues, — 
respected genius ! Genius lies hid in corners; and Teg who, had his 
aunt not thrust him from her door, might Jiave become merely an 
honest man, sent to jail for stealing what none would give him, — 
food, — became, w r ith a little practice, an accomplished thief! 

Who shall say Biddy was to blame for shutting her door on so 
much depravity ? Again, was not her wisdom shown in her beha- 
viour to her niece ? Should she have treated her w ith the least ap- 
pearance of kindness, who, driven like a dog, had the wickedness to 
stain her threshold with ingratitude ? Had she bestowed a sign of 
goodness upon her, she had then deserved it. But, no; she had 
treated her niece like a beast of burthen, and how had she returned 
her affection ? Biddy trembled as she thought of it ! 

Laura’s ingratitude must have risen like a ghost upon her sleepless 
eye! What must have been her self-accusation when, deserted by 
the Honourable Augustus Green Horn, she found herself not only a 
mother, but a beggar, halting in the streets, and with a pale and 
stricken countenance suing for bread ? Then, indeed, must her 
aunt’s loving-kindness have come in sweet dreams of the past, and 
whispered love and gentleness! But Laura had a callous mind, and, 
strange to say, never once felt her deprivation, or she would have 
sunk beneath it, as an outcast from society, her freshness gone; her 
beauty, like an autumn’s leaf, seared, and cast forth unto the winds ; 
her heart bruised, and her hopes destroyed, she crawled at midnight 
through the worst streets of London’s worst quarter, the scoff’ of 
many, the despised of all, the debauched victim of any, her child a 
cripple from its birth, and in the malignity of a fever dead ! And 
yet Laura, midst all these e\ils, wept hot tears; but, what proved 
she must have been dead to feeling, she never once thought of the 
motherly kindness of Biddy Tibs. * * * 

Some years had passed since Biddy turned her back upon the city 

of C , and left a name blushing with its good deeds behind her. 

She now lived in a small town in the neighbourhood of the metropo- 
lis, where her riches formed the subject of many an alehouse gossip. 
But, as old age fell upon her, the vice of gold came with it, and she 
lived in a crazy wooden house, without the fellowship of a breathing 
thing, and for the best of reasons. No cat could live upon her fare, 
and hope to be alive at the end of the month, — no dog was ever 
seen td stop at a bone Biddy threw away ; her charity never de- 
scended to her garden, nor did the sparrows, — they knew it would 
be a waste of time;— and thus she lived without kin and without 
kind, -no servant being so little a feeder as to live upon abuse. 
And it was noted as a peculiar fact, that, the older she grew, the 
more evil grew her tongue. Characters fell like grass before her. 
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Young or old, weak or strong, all felt her lash ! And upon one 
occasion she made such inroads upon the chastity of two maiden 
ladies, sisters, and worthy to be so of the far-famed Irish giant, that, 
under pretence of tea and scandal, Biddy could not resist the tempta- 
tion ; she was induced to pay them a visit. A stream ran through 
these maiden sisters’ grounds ; and lifting Biddy in their arms, — a 
mere shuttlecock to two such battledores, — she was gently dropt into 
the water, where she enjoyed, what she had Been for years a stranger 
to, a comfortable wash. So runs the story; and Biddy, vowing ven- 
geance and the law, which last she obtained, for Biddy was rich, 
added so much by her daily tales to their reputations, that in the end 
she remained sole mistress of the field, — the maiden ladies leaving 
Biddy and the town behind them. 

It was a cold November night, the wind howled, and the rain beat 
against the windows as Biddy Tibs sat in her room; the night was 
without moon or stars, and the sky looked black as the old woman 
peered through the window into the garden, and the fields at the 
back of her house; the rain fell in streams, and the wind moaned like 
a human voice. For an instant she saw, or thought she saw, a light 
shoot across the garden. She looked, and looked, and — she closed the 
shutters, and sat closer to the fire; and, rocking herself over it in her 
chair, mumbled, “ Blind eyes that 1 have ! — how should a light get 
there ? I could see in the dark once like a cat; but now — ” and the 
old woman rocked over the fire, with her head bent double to the 
grate. A rushlight with a long snuff burnt on the table, and the 
room looked shadowy ami full of forms. 

’Twas midnight; but still Biddy sat within her chair, and rocked, 
and rocked, and looking at the fire, as cinder after cinder blackened 
in the grate, she muttered, and spoke as to herself, “They’re none 
of my getting, — none of my flesh ! Didn’t I feed, clothe her ? — she 
ran away from my roof, and let her want. A night like this will 

break her spirit, and teach her what it is to be without one — ’twill ” 

She paused suddenly, and bent her ear as in the act of listening; her 
grey eyes gazed round the room as she said, “ It sounded like a door 
creaking, or a bolt ;” and again she listened. The candle burnt dimly 
on the table, and the embers grew darker and darker as Biddy spread 
her hands to catch their warmth, and muttered, “ At night, one is 
full of fancies; it's only the wind ;" and, communing with herself, she 
added, “ I 've paid them back their own, and given them lies for lies, and 
they hate me for it: but they fear me, too, — that’s one comfort, — for 
they know I m rich. Rich— ha ! ha ! there *s a sly cupboard there,” 
and she pointed to a recess in the w all, where a concealed door stood 
half ajar ; “ there \s a nest holds more eggs than they think for ; and 
if I had liked — hut the boy is none of mine — the boy — ” A draught 
of air as from an opened door made her look round. Sho sat frozen 
to her chair as the figure of a man darkened in the room ; a gecond, 
masked like his fellow , stood in the shadow of the door ; and Biddy, 
with a fixed stare, looked like a corpse, blue-lipped and hollow-eyed. 
Her chair shook under her, and her voice came not, though her mouLi 
opened, and her throat w orked as if to scream ! The man moved a 
step ; it was electric ! Biddy started to her feet, and with a hollow 
voice cried “Murder!” The ruffian with a curse darted at ier 
throat, and, in a hissing w hisper between his teeth, cried, “Uuiet, you 
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hag, or I ’ll settle you !” Biddy, old and feeble as she was, fastened 
with both hands upon his, and struggled in his grip. The mask fell 
from his face, and with starting eyes she looked at what seemed to 
scorch them, uttered a choking scream, and — Let us draw the curtain. 

The next morning speculation was busy that at so late an hour the 
shutters of Mrs. Tibs’s house remained unopened ; she was an early 
riser, and now' ’twas noon : their knocking obtaining no answer, the 
door was forced ; and id the back room they found Biddy Tibs upon 
the ground, dead, with a handkerchief knotted round her throat. 
The small cupboard in ftie recess was thrown wide open, and her 
drawers forced ; and it was soon spread over the town that Biddy Tibs 
w'ns murdered ! 

A few weeks bad passed, and anxious and expectant thousands 
were seen moving in a huge mass on the road to Tyburn. A man 
was to be hanged! And, as the people have so little recreation, of 
course the roads were thronged with delighted crowds, all hastening 
to the •« gallow's-tree.” Women yelled their execrations at the head 
of the pale and shaking culprit, for he had murdered one of their own 
sex ; and clapped and shouted as the cart drew from under his cling- 
ing feet. Men, u as it was only for a woman/’ <( thought hanging too 
bad,” and merely hooted, groaned, and hissed. Indeed, so popular 
was the excitement, that ladies — real ones, for they paid guineas for 
a sight on a waggon, — waved their handkerchief*, and wondered such 
wretches were suffered to exist. 

As the last struggle of the swinging corpse left him stiff and dead, 
a lmlf-clothed and haggard woman asked, in a hoarse and shaking 
voice, the name of the murderer. 

“ What, that ’ere ?” was the reply, and a finger pointed to the 
stripling figure of the hanging man ; “ he as murdered his aunt ? 
— why Slashing Bill, alias Teg Dyke.” 

A scream — a wild and shrieking scream rang through the air, and 
Laura dropt senseless. 

The bulk of Mrs, Tibs’ s property came to lier niece, but disease 
had left her scarce a shadow of herself. Her eyes looked leaden! 
Want, sorrow, and dissipation had writ their blight upon her, and, at 
the end of six months, — an apothecary having been frequent in his 
visits, — poor Laura was no more ! 

How different had been the fate of Biddy Tibs had she lent her 
brother Dick the score of pounds 1 Teg would have been an honest 
tradesman like himself, Laura a tradesman's wife, Biddy had lived 
for years, and the pillow of her death-bed been smoothed by the 
hands of loving friends. Tint, as it w as, her brother died from w^ant ; 
Biddy fell, strangled by her nephew’s hand. He had been seen 
in a taproom, where the wealth of* the old woman who lived at the 
wooden house was talked of; part was traced to him; his companion 
confessed ; and Teg died a felon’s death ; Laura, from the effects 
of want and dissipation i 

Biddy’s property was the subject of a law-suit between two of 
her distant relations, which, to the best of our knowledge, remains 
uasetded to this day ! 

in a village churchyard in the neighbourhood of London the grass 
' .grows rank about a tombstone which is still pointed at as the grave 
of “ Biddy Tibs, who cared for twltody /” 

H. Holl. 
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RUN ACROSS CHANNEL. 

Once more upon the dark blue water ! It is noon, — the sun shines 
gloriously; the sea, undulated by a slight swell from the Atlantic, 
falls gently on the beach, or breaks upon *A\c beetling precipice which 
forms the headland of Rathmore. The wind has almost “ sighed it- 
self to rest/' and, coming across the sparkling surface of the ocean in 
partial eddies, ruffles it for a moment and passes on. Fainter and 
fainter still, — nothing hut an occasional cat's-paw is visible, far as the 
helmsman's eye can range. The cutter has no longer steerage way ; 
the folds of the ample mainsail flap heavily as the yacht rolls in the 
run of the tide, which, setting rapidly to the eastward, drifts the un- 
manageable vessel along a chain of rocky islands, severed by some 
tremendous convulsion from the main, to which they l^id been ori- 
ginally united. 

A more magnificent and a more varied scene than that visible from 
tlie yacht’s deck could not be imagined. A-beam lay the grey ruins 
of Dunluce, lighted up by a flood of sunshine; the shores of Port rush, 
with its scattered bathing-houses, and the highlands of Donegal at 
the extreme distance, appeared astern. On the left was an expanse 
of ocean, boundless, waveless, beautiful : the sea-gull was idly resting 
on the surface, the puffin and the cormorant diving and appearing 
continually ; while u league oft' a man-of-war brig, covered to the very 
trucks with useless canvass, lay as if she rode at anchor. Beyond 
the motionless vessel, the Scottish coast was clearly defined ; the 
bold outline of the shores of isia presented itself: and, half lost in 
the haze, the cone of Jura showed yet more faintly. On the starboard 
bow the Giant’s Causeway rose from the water, and with a glass you 
could trace its unequal surface of basaltic columns ; while right ahead 
Bcngore and Itathiin completed this mighty panorama. 

Nor was the cutter from which this scene was viewed an object void 
of interest. She was a vessel of some seventy tons, displaying that 
beauty of build and equipment for which modern yachts are so re- 
markable. The low black hull was symmetry itself, while the taunt 
spars and topmast displayed a cloud of sail, which at a short distance 
would appear to require a bark of double the size to carry. Above 
deck everything was simple and ship-shap? ; below, space had been 
accurately considered, and not an inch was lost. Nothing could sur- 
pass the conveniency of the cabins, or the elegance with which the 
fittings and furniture were designed. 

Four hours passed, — not a breath of wind stirred ; a deader calm 
I never witnessed. We drifted past the Causeway, and, lea wing the 
dangerous rock of Carrickbannon between us and the flying bridge of 
Carrick-a-rede, found ourselves at five o’clock rolling in the sound of 
Ratblin, with Churchbay and Ballycastlc on either beam. 

There is not in calm or storm a nastier piece of water than that 
which divides the island from the main. Its currents are most rapid; 
and, from the peculiar inequality of the bottom, in calms there is a 
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heavy and sickening roll, and in storms a cross and dangerous sea. 
Without a leading wind, or plenty of it, a vessel finds it difficult to 
stem the current ; and, in making the attempt with a light breeze, a 
man is regularly hung up until a change of tide enables him to slip 
through. 

Judging from the outline of Rathlin, this island must have been 
originally disparted from the main ; and the whole bottom of the 
sound evinces volcanic fiction. Nothing can be more broken and 
irregular than the under surface. At one cast the lead rests at 
ten, and at the next it reaches thirty fathoms. Beneath, #11 seems 
rifted rocks and endless caverns, and easily accounts for the short 
and bubbling sea that flows above. Everything considered, the 
loss of life occasioned by the passage of this sound is trifling. For 
weeks together all communication with the main land is frequently 
totally interrupted ; and, until the weather moderates, the hardiest 
islander will not dare to venture out. But as the sea seldom gives 
up its dead, and the furious under-currents sweep them far from the 
place where they perished, many a stranger has here met his doom, 
and his fate temained a mystery for ever. 

Still the calm continued, the tide w as nearly done, and we had the 
comfortable alternative of anchoring in Churchbay or drifting back 
“ to the place from whence we came.” It would have vexed a saint, 
had there been one on board. Calculating on a speedy and certain 
passage, we had postponed our departure until the last hour. On 
Monday the regatta would commence; ami we should have been in 
the Clyde the day before. A breeze for half an hour M ould have 
carried us clear of the tides, and liberated us from this infernal sound ; 
and every man on board had whistled for it in vain. Dinner was 
announced, and, wearied with rolling and flapping, we briskly obeyed 
the summons. I paused with my foot within the companion: the 
master’s eye was turned to the brig outside us ; mine followed in the 
same direction. 

“It 's coming — phew f' and he gave a low and lengthened whistle, 
as if the tardy breeze required encouragement to bring it on. The 
light duck in the brig’s royals fluttered for a moment, and then blew 
gently out; the topgallant sails filled; presently the lower canvass 
told that the wind had reached it. The vessel has steerage way again ; 
the breeze steals on, curling over the surface of the w ater, and in a 
few minutes we too shall have it. 

On it came : the short and lumbering motion of the yacht ceased ; 
she heeled gently over, and the table swung steadily as with increas- 
ing velocity the vessel displaced the water, and flung it in sparkling 
sheets from her bows. Next minute the master’s voice gave com- 
fortable assurance from the skylight — “The breeze was true, and 
before sunset there would be plenty of it.” 

Those who prefer the security of the king's highway to breasting 
“ the pathless deep,” build upon the certainty with which their jour- 
neying* shall terminate, and argue that there is safer dependence 
in trusting to post-horses than to the agency of “ wanton winds.” No 
doubt there is ; the worst delay will arise from a lost shoe or a broken 
trace. The traveller has few' contingencies to dread ; lie w ill reach 
the Bear for breakfast, and the Lion for dinner; and, if lie be a bor- 
rower from the night, he will be surely at the Swan, his halting-place, 
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ere the town-clock has ceased striking and tl>e drum has beaten Its 
reveille . To me that very regularity is not to be endured ; the wheels 
grate over the same gravel that the thousand which preceded them 
have pressed before ; the same hedge, the same paling meets the eye ; 
there hangs the well-remembered sign ; that waiter has been there 
these ten years, — ay, the same laughing barmaid, and obsequious 
boots, and . bustling hostler, all with a smile of welcome, cold, me- 
chanical, and insincere ; not even the novelty of a new face among 
them,— all rooted to their places like the milestones themselves. Pish I 
one wearies of the road ; it has no danger, ho interest, no excitement. 
Give me the deep blue water ; its very insecurity has charms for me. 
Is it calm ? — mark yon cloud-bank in the south ! There is wind 
there, for a thousand I It conies, but right ahead. No matter ; my 
life for it, it will shift ere morning. Let it but change a point or 
two, and we shall lie our course. It comes — and fair at last, and, 
rushing forward with augmenting speed, the gallant vessel disparts 
the sparkling waters, and the keel cleaves the wave that keel never 
cleft before ; and objects fade, and objects rise, while, “ like a thing 
of life,* the good ship hurries on. Cold must that spirit be which 
owns no elemental influence, nor feels buoyant as the bark that bears 
him onward to his destination ! 

As dinner ended, the altered motion of the yacht announced that 
we had rounded Ushet Point, and left the shelter of the island. We 
were now in the channel which separates Rathlin from the Scotch 
coast, and the cutter felt the rising swell as her sharp bows plunged 
in the wave, and flung it aside as if in scorn. The hissing noise with 
which the smooth and coppered sides slipped through the yielding 
waters marked our increased velocity. Yet we experienced little 
inconvenience ; on the morocco-cushioned sofa even a Roman might 
have reclined in comfort. To every movement of the yacht the table 
gave an accommodating swing : fragile porcelain and frail decanter 
remained there in full security ; and, though the wine-glass was filled 
to the brim, the rosewood surface on winch it stood was unstained by 
a single drop. Human luxury cannot surpass that which a well- 
appointed yacht affords. 

When we left the cabin for the deck, a new scene and a new sky 
were presented. Evening was closing in ; the light blue clouds of 
morning were succeeded by a dark and lowering atmosphere ; the 
wind was freshening, and it came in partial squalls, accompanied by 
drizzling rain. Rathlin, and the Irish highlands were fading fast 
away, while the tower on the Mull of Cantire flung its sparkling light 
over the dark waters, as if soliciting our approach. Two or three 
colliers we had passed, w r ere steering for the Clyde close astern ; 
while a Glasgow steamer, bound for Derry, came puffing by, and in a 
short time was lost in the increasing haze. 

Is there on earth or sea an object of more interest or beauty than 
that lone building which relieves the benighted voyager from *his un- 
certainty ? In nothing has modern intelligence been more usefully 
displayed than in the superior lighting of the British seas. Harbour, 
and rock, and shoal, have each their distinguishing beacon ; and, when 
he once sees the chalk cliffs of his native island, the returning mariner 
may count himself at home. Light after light rises from the murky 
horizon; there, flaring with the brilliancy of a fixed star; here, meteor- 
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like, shooting out its stream of fire, and momentarily disappearing. 
On, nothing doubting, speeds the adventurous sailor, until the anchor 
falls from the bows, and the vessel “ safely rides.” 

The light upon Cantire burns steadily, and in moderate weather it 
is visible at the distance of fifteen miles. It stands high, being up- 
wards of two hundred and thirty feet above the level of the sea. We 
skirted the base of the cliff it occupies, and steered for the little 
island of Sanna. Momentarily the sea rose, the night grew worse, the 
dim and hazy twilight faded away, the wind piped louder, and the 
rain came down in torrents. When the weather looked threatening 
the cutter had been put under easy canvass, and now a further re- 
duction was required. The mainsail was double-reefed, the third jib 
shifted for a smaller one, all above and below “ made snug,” and on 
we hurried. 

The night was dark as a witch's cauldron when, rounding Sanna, we 
caught the Pladda lights, placed on opposite towers, and bearing from 
each other N. and S. It was easy to discover that we had got the 
shelter of the land, as the pitching motion of the ^acht changed to a 
rushing velocity ; but, though wc found a smoother sea, the w ind 
freshened, the rain fell with unabated violence, and the breeze, strik- 
ing us in sudden gusts as it roared through the openings of the is- 
lands, half-flooded the deck with a boiling sea that broke over the 
bows, or forced itself through the lee-scuppers. Anxious to end our 
dreary navigation, “ Carry on 1” was the word, and light after light 
rose, and was lost successively. We passed the lights on Cum ray ; 
and, presently, that on Toward, in Dumbarton, minutely revolving, 
burst on the sight after its brief eclipse with dazzling brilliancy; 
while from the opposite shores of the Frith the beacons of Air and 
'Trune were now r and then distinctly visible. Our last meteor guide 
told that our midnight voyage was nearly ended, and the pier- 
light of Greenock enabled us to feel our way through a crowd of ship* 
ping abreast the town. “ Stand by, for ard I — let go !” The anchor 
fell, the chain went clattering through the hawse-hole ; in a few se- 
conds the cutter sw'utig head to wind, and there we were, safe as in a 
wet dock ! 

We descended to the cabin, first discarding our outward coverings 
at the foot of the companion ladder. We came down like mermen, 
distilling from every limb, water of earth and sky in pretty equal pro- 
portions ; but, glory to the Prophet and Macintosh ! Flushing petti- 
coats, pea-jackets, sou' westers, and India-rubber boots, proved gar- 
ments of such excellent endurance, notwithstanding a three hours* pi- 
tiless pelting of spray anefrain, that we shuffled off our slough, and 
showed in good and dry condition, as if we had the while been snug 
in the royal mail, or, drier yet, engaged at a meeting of the Tempe- 
rance Society. And then came supper, — they can cook in yachts ! — 
and we had run ninety miles since dinner ; and that lobster salad, and 
those b? oiled bones, with the joyous prospect which bottles of varied 
tint upon yonder locker-head present, all would make — ay — a tee- 
totaller himself forswear his vows for ever. 

AH is snug for the night. The men have shifted their wet clothes, 
and, as their supper is preparing, they crowd around the galley fire ; 
and jest and “ laugh suppressed " are audible. What a change these 
few brief minutes nave effected I To the dreary darkness of a flooded 
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deck, the luxury of this lighted and luxurious cabin has succeeded. 
The wind whistles through the shrouds, the rain falls spattering on 
the skylight,— what matter ? — we heed them not ; they merely recall 
the discomfort of the past, which gives a heightened zest to the plea- 
sure of the passing hour. On rolled “ the sandman ” Time ! the 
dial’s finger silently pointing at his stealthy course, and warning us 
to separate. 

Presently every sound below was hushod. All felt that repose 
which comfort succeeding hardship can best produce. In my own 
cabin I listened for a brief space to the grhwling of the storm ; sleep 
laid his “ leaden mace upon my lids I turned indolently in my cot, 
muttering with the honest Boatswain in the “ Tempest,” 

“ I31ow till thou burst thy wind, if room enough !” 
and next moment was “ fast as a watchman.” 


THE KEY OF GRANADA. 

“Many of the families of Char el Mi lab are descendants of the Spanish 
Moors ; and, though none of them have retained any portion of the language of 
Spain, yet many still possess the keys of their houses in Granada and other 
towns.” — Sir Grenville Temple s “ Burbary States, ’’ 

i. 

1 Km* the key, — though banish’d 
From blest Granada long, 

Our glorious race has vanish’d, 

(Jr lives alone in song. 

Though strangers m Alhambra 
May, idly musing, gaze 
On all the dying splendours 
That round her rums blaze ; 

Those lowers had once a home for me, 

And still I keep the sacred key ! 

11. 

Alas ! my eyes may never 
That lovely land behold, 

Where many a gentle river 
Flows over sands of gold. 

The sparkling waves of Darro 
For me may flow in vain ; 

No Moorish foot may wander 
In lost, but cherish’ d Spain ! 

Yet once her walls had room tor rae, 

And still 1 keep the sacred key ! 

ill. 

There often comes in slumber 
A vision sad and clear, 

W’hen through Elvira s portals 
Abdalla’s hosts appear. 

The keys of lost Granada 
To other hands are given, 

And all the power of ages 
One fatal hour has riven ! 

No name, — no home remains for me,— 

But still l keep the sacred key I 
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GLORVINA, THE MAID OF MEATH. 

(Concluded from Vol, I. page 619-J 

The board was spread. He sat at it abstracted for a time. The 
dead silence of the place at last recalled him to himself. He was 
alone! He sprang from his seat, and darted breathlessly to the 
outward door ! No one was in sight. Niall heaved a sigh that 
seemed to rend his breast, *as lie wished that the eyes which looked in 
vain were closed for ever. He returned to the table of repast ; he took 
a small chain of hair from his neck ; he laid it on the cover that was 
before him : he approached the door again. But the keepsake, that 
had never left its seat for many a year, was too precious to him to be 
so discarded. He returned : he lifted it, and, thrusting it into his 
bosom, pressed it again and again to his heart, then again and again 
to his lips, drinking his own tears, that fell fast and thick upon the 
loved and about-to-be-relinquished token ; he looked at it as well as 
he could through his blinded eyes, convulsively sobbing forth the 
name of Glorvina. He made one effort, as it were a thing which 
called for all the power of resolution, to achieve that he desired to 
accomplish; and, violently casting the gift of Glorvina down again, he 
tore himself away ! 

Oh, the feet which retrace in disappointment the path which they 
trod in hope, how they move ! Through how different a region 
do they bear us — and yet the same ! Nialfs limbs bore him from the 
retreat of Glorvina as if they acted in obedience to a spirit repug- 
nant to his own. He cast his eyes this way and that way to divert 
his thoughts from the subject that engrossed them, and fix them up- 
on the beauties of the landscape ; but there was no landscape there. 
Mountain, wood, torrent, river, lake, were obliteiated ! Nothing was 
present but Glorvina. Rich she stood before him in the bursting 
bloom of young womanhood ! Features, complexion, figure, voice — 
everything changed ; and, oh, with what enhancing ! Her eyes, in 
which, four years before, sprightliness, frankness, kindness, and un- 
consciousness used to shine, — what looked from them now ? New 
spirits ! things of the soul which time brings forth in season. Ex- 
pression, — that face of the heart, — the thousand things that it told in 
the moment or two that Niall looked upon the face of Glorvina! A 
faintness came over the young man ; his limbs seemed suddenly to 
fail him ; he felt as if his respiration were about to stop ; he stood 
still, he staggered, utter unconsciousness succeeded. 

Niall opened his eyes. Slowly recollection returned. He was 
aware that he had fainted, but certainly not in the place where he 
was reclining, — a bank a few paces from the road. The repulse he 
had met with from Glorvina returned to his recollection in full force. 
He sighbd, and thrust his hand into his bosom to press it to his over- 
charged heart. His hand felt something there it did not expect 
to meet! It drew forth the token of Glorvina! Niall could scarce 
believg his vision. He looked again and again at the precious gift ; 
he pressed it to his lips ; he thrust it into his breast ; snatched it 
thence to his lips again, and looked at it again; divided between in- 
credulity and certainty, past agony and present rapture. He looked 
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about him ; no one was in sight “ Hotf came it here ?'■ exclaimed 
he to himself* “Glorvina! Glorvina!” he continued, in tender ac- 
cents, “ was it thy hand that placed it here ? Hast thou been near 
me when I knew it not? Didst thou follow me in pity, — perhaps, 
O transporting thought! in kindness, — guessing from the untasted 
repast and the abandoned pledge that Niall had departed in despair? 
If so, then art thou still my own Glorvina ! then shalt thou yet be- 
come the wife of Niall !” 

“ The wife of Niall !” repeated the echo, and echo after echo took 
it up. 

Niall listened till the last reverberation died away. 

“ The wife of Niall !” he reiterated, in a yet louder voice, in the 
tone of which exultation and joy were mingled. 

“ The wife of Niall !” cried the voice of the unseen lips. 

“ Once more, kind spirit f' exclaimed Niall ; “ once more !” 

“ Once more !” returned the echo. 

“ The wife of Niall !” ejaculated the youth, exerting his voice to its 
utmost capacity ; but he heard not the voice of the echo. The arms 
of Glorvina were clasped about his neck, and her bright face was laid 
upon his cheek ! 

“ Companion of my childhood ! — friend ! — brother !” she exclaimed ; 
and would have gone on, but checked herself, looked in his eyes for a 
moment, her forehead and her cheeks one blush, and buried her face 
in his breast. 

“ Glorvina ! Glorvina !” was all that Niall could utter in the inter- 
vals of the kisses which he printed thick upon her shining hair. 
“Glorvina! Glorvina V* 

“Come!” said Glorvina, with a voice of music such as harp never 
yet awakened ; “ come!” and straight led the way to her retreat. 

Slow was their gait as they walked side by side, touching each 
other. They spake not many words for a time. With the youth 
all language seemed to be concentred in the name of Glorvina; in the 
name of Niall with the maid. Suddenly Niall paused. 

“ How many a time,” exclaimed Niall, “ wheu I have been miles 
and miles away, have I thought of the days when wc used to walk 
thus ! only my arm used then to be around your waist, while yours 
was laid upon my shoulder. Are we not the same Niall and Glor- 
vina we were then?” The maid paused in her turn. She hesitated, 
but the next second her arm was on the shoulder of Niall ; N Jail's 
arm was again the girdle of Glorvina' s waist. Language began to 
flow. Glorvina related minutely, as maiden modesty would permit 
her, the cause of her secluded retirement and reported death. As 
she spake, Niall drew her closer to him, 'and she shrank not ; he 
leaned his cheek to hers, and she drew not away; he drank her 
breath as it issued in thrilling melody from her lips, and she breathed 
it yet more freely ; she ceased, and those lips w ere in contact with 
his own, and not compulsively. Simultaneously Niall and Glorvina 
paused once more ; they gazed — they cast a glance of thankfulness 
to heaven — gazed again — and, speechless and motionless, stood lock- 
ed in one another’s arms. 

M Glorvina!” cried a voice. 

The maid started and turned. Malachi stood before his daughter, 
the bard behind him. 
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« Niall P said Malachi. The youth was at the feet of the king. In 
a moment the maid was there also. Malachi stood with folded arms, 
looking thoughtfully and somewhat sternly down upon the prostrate 
pair. No one broke silence for a time. 

The bard was the first to speak. 

“ Malachi/' said the bard, “ what is so strong as destiny ? Whose 
speed is so swift ? Whose foot is so sure ? Who can outrace it, or 
elude it ? Thy stratagem is found out. The Dane asks for thy fair 
child, although thou told’st him she was in the custody of the tomb. 
If thou showest her not to him, he will search for her. Niall has 
come in time. The voice * of the prophetic Psalter has called him 
hither ; he has come to espouse thy fair child ; a bride thou must pre- 
sent her to the Dane. In the feast must begin the fray ; by the fray 
will the peace be begotten that shall give safety and repose to the 
land. Malachi, reach forth thy hands ! Lift thy children from the 
earth, and take them to thy bosom ; and bow thy head in reverence to 
Fate I” 

The aged king obeyed. He raised Glorvina and Niall from the 
earth ; he placed his daughter's hand in that of the youth : he ex- 
tended his arms ; they threw themselves into them. 

* * » * * 

Bright shone the hall of Malachi at the bridal feast in honour of 
the nuptials of Niall and Glorvina; rapturously it rang with the harp 
and with the voice of many a minstrel ; but the string of the bard was 
silent ; his thoughts were not at the board ; his absent looks rebuked 
the hour of mirth and gratulation ; watchfulness w as in them, and 
anxiety, and alarm. Still the mirth halted not, nor slackened. The 
king was joyous ; on the countenances of Niall and Glorvina sat the 
smile of supreme content ; the spirits of the guests were quickening 
fast with hilarity ; and dancing eyes saluted every new visitor as he 
entered, — for the gates of the castle were thrown open to all. Sud- 
denly the eyes of the whole assembly were turned upon the bard. He 
had started from his seat, and stood in the attitude of one who listens. 

“ Hark !” he cried. He w as obeyed. The uproar of the banquet 
subsided into breathless attention ; yet nothing was heard, though 
the bard stood listening still. The feast was slowly renewed. 

“ Cormack,” said Malachi, in a tone of mingled good-nature and 
sarcasm, “ what did you call upon us to listen to ?*’ 

“ The sound of steps that come !” replied the bard with solem- 
nity, and slowly resuming his seat. 

“ It is the steps of thy fingers along the strings then !” rejoined the 
king. “ Come ! — strike ! A joyful strain !” 

“No joyful strain I strike,” said the bard, “ till the land shall be 
free from him whose footsteps now' are turned towards thy threshold, 
and shall cross it ere the feast is half gone by.” 

“ No joyful strain thou 'It strike till then !” said the king. “Come, 
take thy harp, old man, and show thy skill ; and play not the prophet 
when it*befits thee to be the reveller P 

The bard responded not by word, action, or look, to the command 
or request of Malachi. He sat, all expectation, on the watch for 
something that his ear was waiting tor, 

b Nay, then/' said the king, “ an thou wilt not play the bard, whose 
office 'tis, thy master will do it for thee P and Malachi pushed back 
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his seat, and reached to the harp, which stood neglected beside the 
bard : he drew it towards him ; his breast supported it ; he extended 
his arras, and spread his fingers over the strings. 4t Now !” said 
Malachi. 

** Now !*' said the bard, starting up again, as the harsh blast of a 
trumpet arrested the hand of the king on the point of beginning the 
strain. Malachi started up too. All were upon their feet ; and every 
eye was fixed upon the portal of the hall, beneath which stood Turge* 
sius with a group of attendants. , 

“ He is come 1” said the bard. “ The feast is not crowned without 
the fray ! He is come !” he repeated, as* Malachi strode from his 
place, and with extended hand approached the visitor, who smilingly 
bowed to his welcome, and followed him to the head of the board, 
round which he cast his eyes till they alighted upon Glorvina. Ma- 
lachi pointed to the seat beside himself, as Niall half gave place. 

“No! — there 1 /* said Turgesius, pointing to the side of Glorvina. 
He approached the place where she sat with a cheek now as white as 
her nuptial vest; the person next her mechanically resigned his seat, 
and the rover took it. 

“ The cup !” cried Turgesius. It was handed to him. With kind- 
ling eyes he lifted it, holding it for a second or two at full length ; 
then, turning his gaze upon the bride, he gave “ The health of 
Glorvina !” 

“Glorvina! — Glorvina and Niall!” rang around the board. The 
Dane started to his feet, snatching the cup from his lips, that were 
about to touch it; and lifting it command ingly on high, “Glorvina!” 
he repeated, casting a glance of haughty defiance round him ; and, 
taking a deep draught, with another glance at the company, sat 
down, riveting his eyes upon the bride. 

The cloud of wrath overcast the bright face of Niall as he watched 
the licentious Dane. Frequently did he start, as upon the point of 
giving way to some rash impulse, and then immediately check him- 
self. Now and then he looked towards the king, and turned away in 
disappointment to see that Malachi thought of nothing but the feast, 
and noted not the daring gaze which the rover kept bending on his 
child. He looked round the board, and saw with satisfaction that he 
was not the only one in whom festivity had given place to indigna- 
tion ; and, with the smile of fixed resolve, he interchanged glances 
with eyes lighted up with spirits like his own. 

Turgesius plied the cup ; and, as he drained it, waxed more and 
move audacious. Regardless of the sufferings of the fair maid who 
sat lost in confusion, he praised aloud the charms of Glorvina, and 
gave utterance to the unholy passion with which they had inspired 
him. Nor had he arrived at the limits of his presumption yet. He 
caught her delicate hand, and held it in spite of her gentle, remon- 
strating resistance. He dared to raise it to his lips, and hold it 
there, covering it with kisses, till, the dread of consequences lost in 
the dismay of outraged modesty, the royal maid by a sudden* effort 
wrested it from him, at the same time springing upon her feet with 
the design of flying from the board ; but the bold stranger, antici- 
pating her, was up as soon as she, and, grasping her by the rich swell 
of her white arms, constrained her from departing. 

“ No !” cried Turgesius, bending his insolent gaze upon the now 
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burning face and neck of Glorvina. " No J enchanting one ! Thus 
may not the Dane be served by the woman that inflames his soul 
with love,” and at the same moment attempted to throw his arms 
around her. 

"Desist, robber!” thundered. forth the voice of Niall, and, at the 
same moment, a goblet directed by his unerring aim stretched the 
Dane upon the floor. Outcry at once took place of revelry. The 
attendants of Turgesius, baring their weapons, rushed in the direction 
of Niall, but stopped short at the sight of treble the number of their 
glaives waving around him. They looked not for such hinderance. 
Since the Dane had got die upper hand, the Irish youth had been 
forbidden the practice or wearing of arms. They stopped, and stood 
irresolute. The voice of the king restored order. 

Malachi had hitherto sat strangely passive. He noted not the dis- 
tress of Glorvina, the audacity of the Dane, or the gathering wrath of 
Niall ; but the act of violence which had just taken place aroused 
him from his abstraction. He rose ; and, extending his hand, com- 
manded in a voice of impressive authority that the sword should be 
sheathed, and the seats resumed. Then calling to his attendants, he 
pointed to his prostrate guest, and signed to them to raise him, as- 
sisting them himself, and giving directions that he should be conveyed 
to his own chamber, and laid upon his own couch. This being per- 
formed, he motioned to Glorvina to withdraw from the hall, which she 
precipitately did, followed by her bridernaidens and other female 
friends, and casting an anxious, commiserating look upon Niall, whose 
wonder at the meaning of sucli a farewell was raised to astonishment, 
when, turning towards the king, he encountered the stern, repelling, 
and indignant gaze of Malachi. 

“ Niall !” said the king, in a voice of suppressed rage, “ depart our 
castle ! Depart our realms I Withdraw' from all alliance with our 
house ! Our honour has been stained by thee to-night in thy unpa- 
ralleled violation of the rights of hospitality. This roof never wit- 
nessed before now, the person of a guest profaned by a blow from its 
master, or from its master’s friend. Consummation awaits not the 
rites that have been performed to-day. The obligation of those rites 
shall be dissolved ! We mingle blood no further I Thou art hence- 
forward an alien — an outlaw ; and at the peril of thy life thou Gross- 
est, after this, our threshold, or the confines of our rule I” So saying, 
Malachi resumed his seat, and sat pointing in the direction of the 
door. Niall stood for a moment or tw r o without attempting to move. 
His countenance, his limbs, his tongue seemed frozen by dismay and 
despair. At length he clasped his hands, and lifting them along witli 
his eyes, to heaven, turned slowly from the king, and strode from the 
bridal feast. 

Niall felt his cloak twitched as he issued from the portal. It was 
the bard, who had quitted the hall before him, and remained waiting 
for the young man. 

« Nidi, ” said the reverend man," wilt thou now believe in the song 
of Destiny ? From the knowledge of the past confide for the future. 
Hear what the Psalter saith ; — ‘ The Dane shall rise from the couch f 
arid shall sit at the feast again ; but in the fray that shall follow that 
feasts he shall fall to rise no more The mountains are lofty in Moran, 
my son, where Slieve Dannard sits, with his feet in the sea, his head 
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u Turgesius has demanded thy bride for his mistress, and Glorvina 
— ” The son of Cuthell stopped short, as if what was to follow 
was more than he had fortitude to give utterance to. 

u Has consented ?” interrogated Niall, with a look of furious dis- 
traction. 

“ Has consented,” rejoined the young man. 

Niall stood transfixed for a minute or two ; then smote his fore- 
head fiercely with his hand, groaned, and cast himself upon the 
earth. 

The son of Cuthell left him to himself for a* time. He spake 
not to him till he saw that his passion had got vent in tears ; then 
he accosted him. 

“Revenge,” said he, “stands upon its feet. It braces its arm for 
the blow ! Not to see thee thus did I spur my steed into foam soon 
as 1 learned the news. Within a month did Glorvina promise to 
surrender herself to the arms of the rover. Five days remain un- 
expired. Up ! Call thy friends around thee ! inform them of the 
wrong, the dishonour that awaits thee. Ask them to avenge thee. 
Not a spear but will be grasped ; not a foot but will be ready ! You 
shall march upon the castle ofMalachi. You shall demand your 
bride. You shall have her I” 

Niall sprang from the ground; he hastened towards his bands; 
his looks and pace spoke the errand of wrath and impatience. His 
Viends were on their feet without the summons of his tongue. They 
^nultaneously closed around him when he drew near, eagerness 
aty inquiry in their eyes, whose sparkling vouched for spirits that 
not slow to kindle. 

\\W told what lie came to say; no voice replied to him. Silent- 
ly J\ warriors formed themselves into the order of march ; then 
turneef' their eyes upon Niall, waiting his command. He raised his 
sword aloft, Itici his eyes went along with it, followed by the eyes of 
all his little host. Slowly he bent the knee. Not a knee besides 
but also kissed the earth. ® 

“ To Meath P exclaimed Niall, springing up. 

“To Meath !’’ shouted every warrior, as the whole stood erect. 

Niall placed himself in the van ; he moved on ; they followed 
him. 

The last morning of the month lighted up the towers ofMalachi; 
but gloomy was the brow of their lord. He paced his hall with 
hurried steps, every now and then casting an uneasy glance towards 
the door that communicated with the interior of the castle. The 
bard was seated near the exterior portal, his harp reclining on his 
breast, Ins arms extended across his frame, his fingers spread over its 
strings. Lively and loud was the chord that lie struck, and bold was 
the strain that he began. 

« What kind of strain is that ?” demanded the king, suddenly stop- 
ping, and directing towards the aged man a look of reproachful dis- 
pleasure. 

“ The strain befits the day and the deed,” replied the bard, and 
went on. 

“ Peace I” commanded Malachi. 

“ Not till the feet are announced,” rejoined the bard, “ that bring 
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the strifo which mafeeth peace;” and he resumed the strain with new, 
redotfolcd fire, nor paused till the portal resounded with the sum- 
mans cjf one impatient for admittance. 
tW portal opened. Pale and breathless was he that passed in. 

* Thy news ?” demanded Malachi. 

He whom he accosted tried to find utterance, but could not He 
had come in speed ; his strength and breath were exhausted, tie 
stood for a minute or two, tottering; then staggered towards a seat 
“A friend is* coming,” said the bard; “but he wears the face 
of a foe. Nor docs he come alone ; but prepared to demand what 
was forbidden ; — to take what was withhold. Niall, with a host of 
warriors, is at thy gate. Thy bands that watch thy foe have left thy 
friend free to approach thee ; but he comes in the form of the 
avenger.” 

Scarcely had the bard pronounced the last word when the t ■ 
was half filled with armed men ; Niall at their head. Jaded, j * y 
fierce, were his looks. He strode at once up to the king, and sUhx 
silent for a time, confronting him. 

u Niall !” said the king, confounded; and paused. 

“ Yes,” said Niall, “it is I! the son-in-law of thy own elec- 
tion, come to demand his rights 1 Where is my bride, king of 
Meath? Where is thy daughter? the wedded maid who, denied 
to the arms of her bridegroom, lias consented to surrender hersel 
to unhallowed embraces I O, Malachi! accursed was the day whri 
thou gavest welcome to the stranger, whose summons at thy gate V*s 
the knock which he gave with the hilt of his sword, — was the b*st 
of the horn of war ! Low lies the glory of thy race! bronze 
king of a people art thou shrunk into the mmion of a robber,' 
not content with making a inotkeiy of thy crown, brings^^JK 
pollution to thy blood! Where is thy child? Does the roof of 
iu.r lather still shelter her head? or does *>he bandit iri shame 
beneath that of TurgOhius ? W here is siyu? Reply O king, and 
promptly! for desperation ^asps the weapons that we bring, and 
which we lia^e sworn shall receive no sheaths at onr hands but the 
breasts of those who dishonour us !’* 

So spake the youth, his glaive m his hand, his frame trembling 
with high-wrought passion, his eye flashing, and his cheek on fire 
with the hectic of rage, when (ilorvina entered the hall. 

She did not hang her head ; she bore it proudly erect. A tiara 
of gems encircled her brow ; fair fell a robe of green from her grace- 
ful shoulders. A girdle of gold round her waist confined the folds t»f 
her under-dress, swelling luxuriantly upwards and downwards, and 
falling to within an inch of hei ancles, each of which a palm of a 
moderate span might encircle. She advanced three or four paces 
into the apartment, right in the direction of Niall, and then stood 
still ; still fixing her eyes steadily upon her bridegroom with an 
expression in which neither defiance nor deprecation, neither re- 
proaeh'nor foar, neither recklessness nor shame, but love— all love — 
was arapfreoL Niall scarcely breathed! An awe came over his 
chaw «pmt fts be surveyed bis bride. The more he looked, the 
mom t3b douds of wrath rolled a^ayfrom his soul, until not a ves- 
tige of tempest remained* He uttered tenderly the name of Glor- 
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when thou wast no longer near me. I came with thee— unknown to 
ee or protection ; for by thy side alone I fee! security. I feel I 

ve a right to find it! — nowhere so entitled to it! nowhere so 
sure to meet it !” 

Gloiwina ceased. Niall, still kneeling, kept gazing upon her face, 
watching her lids till she would raise them. Slowly she lifted them, 
as again and again he breathed her sweet hame ; till at length her 
eyes encountered Niall’s, beaming with reverence and love. He 
drew her gently towards him. She did not resist. She bowed her 
fair head till it rested on his shoulder ; lief arm half encircled his 
neck . It was a moment of unutterable bliss,— yet but a moment' 
i he very next was one of alarm. The hoofs of a steed were heard. 
Nmll darted towards the door; his sword flew from its scabbard. 

” y "® 8 ■" he exclaimed, in a voice of defiance. 

A friend, replied the horseman ; “ but a friend who is the forc- 
runner o foes. You are pursued. I had only a dozen minutes the 
start ol them, -if so much ! Listen to the words of one who loves 
thee-thc words ol Cormaek— of the bard. ‘ Tell him,’ said he, « thus 
sai i ie 1 salter: The (and must obtain her freedom ere the bride- 
(/room Im rights. W hat the akar shall grant must he enjoyed hu 
warn «f the sword! Niall must journey on to the lake of the lonely 
s lie mg . I hither shall gather to hint the choice and true among 
the sons of the land. Them shall he train in arms. Them shall he 
bring with him to fetch his bride, long wedded ere a wife. Glorvina 
must return! Niall stood confounded; but Glorvina was herself. 

,, !p 0 . se <ronl llei " st ' at - approached the door, and listened. 

Iliey are at hand!” she cried. “ I hear their trampling. Niall, 

1 am resolved Tis vain to resist fate. Its hand it is that severs 
usjor the present. Thy life is in peril if they find thee. I go to 
meet them. I will thereby stop pursuit. Farewell !” 

Niall heard not. Glorvina reached her hand to the horseman, 
who helped her up behind him. Niall saw it not! She extended her 
white arms towards him ; he moved nflt. Once more she said fare- 
well, and not a word did he utter in reply. She departed. Niall 
took no more note ol her vanishing form, than the post of the door 
against which he was leaning. 

* 

Malachi impatiently awaited the return of those whom he had des- 
patched m pursuit of his daughter; whose flight, a Dane imposed 
upon the confidence of Malachi as a spy, had betrayed to the king. 
Sternly the father fixed lus eyes upon his child as she entered ; but 
nit l amazement encountered looks as firm,* as indignant as his own. 
He forgot the reproaches that stood ready upon his lips. lie gazed, 
but spake not. Glorvina broke silence. 

Why hast thou taken back by force," said the maid, “ what thou 
gayest of free will ? To whose custody behoves it thee to give thy 
c lud her husband’s, or the ravisher’s ? Didst thou not sanction the 
v , ow Didst thou not say 4 amen * to the blessing? Why are they 
then or no avail, and through thee ? Did not thy command as a 
tathcr cease when thou resignedst me to a husband ? Why is it then 
resumed, and that husband alive ? Did not the holy man pronounce 
us one? Why stand I here then in thy castle without him by my 
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side? Love, honour, obedience, did I swear to render him; why 
have I been constrained to desert him, and by the father too who 
listened to the oath ?” 

The maiden paused. Malachi remained silent. Yet longer she 
awaited his reply ; still he spake not. 

“ Thou hast welcomed in thy hall/’ she resumed, “ whom thou 
shouldst have laid dead at thy threshold !” Her eyes now flashed as 
she spoke. “Thou bast extended the hand where thou shouldst 
have opposed the sword, though thou, and thine, and all allied to 
thee, had perished by tlte sword. Thou, a king, hast made friends 
with a robber, who, after stripping thy neighbours, advanced to plun- 
der thee ; and boldest that friendship on at the risk of dishonour to 
thy child, — whose modesty was outraged at thy board with impunity 
from thee to the offender, and with injury to him who dared resent 
the wrong. The dread of similar insult — if not of worse, stronger 
than the opposition of maiden reserve, compelled that child— un- 
asked, unexpected, unpermitted — to fly for protection where protec- 
tion had been promised, accepted, and sanctioned, but never experi- 
enced yet; and scarce had she found it when she was wrested from 
it, and brought back — brought back to the lmll which the spoiler, 
whom she dreads, is as free to enter as she ! And now' — ” She broke 
off. The eyes of Malachi were fixed on the ground; confusion, and 
care, and regret, were in his looks; a tear was trickling down his 
cheek ! The maiden essayed to go on. but could not. Resolution 
wavered — it yielded more and more — it melted utterly away; she 
rushed towards her father, and fell, kneeling at his feet, and dissolved 
into tears. Malachi threw his arms around his Hold, lifted her to 
his breast, and held her there, mingling his tears with hers; both un- 
conscious that Turgesius had entered the apartment, and stood glar- 
ing upon them. 

“She is found then?’* said Turgesius. The father and child start- 
ed, and withdrew* from one another's embrace. “ *Tis well !’* conti- 
nued he ; u and now 1 will speak to thee what I have long home in 
my mind to tell thee. I love thy daughter.” 

Malachi stared at the Dane. 11 is self-possession seemed to have 
utterly left him. Not so was it with Glomna. She ilrrnv her tali 
and stately figure up till it towered again, as she stood collected with 
an expression of calm scorn upon her brow and lip. Her eyes w ere 
cast coldly down ; her arms w*ere folded upon her breast ; she moved 
no more than a statue. 

“ I love thy daughter/' repeated the Dane impatiently. 

“ Well ?” faltered forth Malachi. 

“ Well J” echoed the Dane. “ Dost thou not comprehend my 
speech ? Is it not enough to say I love her ? Need I tell thee* I 
would have what I love? Uequirest thou such wasting of w'ords? 
Well, then, I love thy child, and desire that thou wilt give her to 
meP’ • 

Malachi mechanically moved his hand in the direction of his belt, 
but his sword was not there. He rose — he advanced tow ards Turge- 
sius— he fixed upon him a look of fire — his lips trembling, and his 
cheek wavering between red and pale, his hands clenched and trem- 
bling. Turgesius in spite of himself drew back a pace. 
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“ Dane/' said the king, in the voice of rage suppressed, yet ready 
to break forth, “ dost thou ask me for the honour of my child ? Dost 
thou offer to bring shame upon the roof that has given thee welcome, 
refreshment, and repose, — the roof of a king! — a king of ancient 
line ! — a warrior, and thy host !'* 

Turgesius stood momentarily abashed. 

u Thy honour 1” at length he cried, “ the honour of thy child can 
stand in no peril from me — a conqueror who profits wherever he 
smiles ! — whose favour is honour, wealth, life !” he added emphati- 
cally, — “life, without which wealth and honour are of little avail! 
Come !” continued he, suddenly grasping the wrists of the old king as 
if in cordiality. “ Come ! Be no wrath between us 1 Thy armed 
men are few, and those less thy subjects than my slaves ! My bands 
hover on the borders of thy kingdom; a part of them are here with 
their master in the very heart of it. True thou hast said. Thou hast 
been my host ; thou hast received me as thy friend ! I would not 
thou shouldst turn me into thy foe; for little, as thou knowest, it 
would avail thee. Talk not of things that are only imaginary, but 
pay heed to those that are real; for it is they that concern thee 
most. 1 love thy daughter. Clive her to me, and ’tis well! Refuse 
her to me, and it is well still — for I will have her !” 

“ Not with life in her !’* exclaimed the frantic father, suddenly 
freeing himself from the hold of the Dane, rushing up to his daugh- 
ter, plucking from her hair t lie large golden pin that held her tresses 
up, and pointing it to her heart. Turgesius stood transfixed. Glor- 
vina never started nor flinched ; but leaned her cheek forward upon 
her father’s breast, looking up in his face and smiling. The king ar- 
rested his hand. The savage stood lost in amaze, 

“I thank thee, () my father!” (ilorvina at length exclaimed; 
" them Invest indeed thy child ! It is destiny, and not thou, that has 
afflicted her. But — listen to thy (ilorvina. On one condition I con- 
sent to leave thy hall, and present me at the castle of Turgesius to 
await hi* pleasure/’ 

“ Name it, fair maiden !” cried Turgesius, his eyes sparkling up. 

“Twenty fair cousins have 1/’ resumed (ilorvina, “ whose beauty 
far surpasses mine. They shall accompany me to the hold of Tur- 
gesius; he shall compare them with me, and if he linds one among 
them whom he prefers, her shall he take as my ransom. I doubt not 
of their consent. In ten days we shall present ourselves at his gate. 
Agrees he to wait that time, and retire to his hold till it expires? 
The conqueror of a king is not unworthy a king’s daughter!” 

Malachi stared in amaze upon his child. Not so Turgesius. The 
countenance of the libertine was lighted up with triumph. “Beit 
so !” he exclaimed. “At the expiration of ten days I shall expect 
thee, attended as thou proiuisest ; but if thou cxccedcst the time the 
half of another day, thou wilt not blame me, fair one, if I come to 
fetch thee?” He then approached Malachi, and taking the lyuid of 
the king without questioning whether it was given or not, shook it. 
Glorvina’s hand next endured his obstrusive courtesy. lie clasped 
it, raised it to his audacious lips, kissed it ; and, turning cxultingly 
away, with confident tread strode down the hall, and, summoning 
his attendants, departed from the castle. 
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Ere a week had elapsed, the solitudes of Moran were peopled with 
the youth of the adjacent country. From miles they gathered ; one 
spirit animating the breasts of all, one resolve, — to free the land, or 
perish ! Readily^ they placed themselves under the command of 
Niall. He had won fame even while yet a boy. Then he had no 
competitor in the feats of strength or dexterity ; while his ever-mo- 
dest, generous bearing, divested defeat of chagrin on the part of the 
unsuccessful. Since then, he had sojourned with the Saxon, whose 
art of warfare he had thoroughly mastered, trained by the greatest 
captain of that nation. With avidity his young countrymen availed 
themselves of his instructions, and learned a mode of attack and de- 
fence superior to that they had hitherto known. They practised in- 
cessantly the advance, the retreat, the wheel, the close and open 
order, the line, and the square, the use of the javelin, the sword, and 
the shield. Hour after hour their numbers swelled. The first quar- 
ter of the moon had witnessed the commencement of their gather- 
ing ; the fourth looked upon them, a host prepared, and almost equal 
to give battle to the Dane. 

“Welcome, son of Cuthell !” exclaimed Niall, to a youth who, on 
a steed of foam, drew near. “ Welcome ! You see what a company 
we have here to greet you,” continued he. “ You see how we ban- 
quet ! You like our revelry, and are come to make one among us I 
You are welcome, son of Cuthell ! right welcome V* 

The youth gazed with wonder upon the hands that, reclined upon 
the borders of the lake of the lonely shieling, were enjoying a mo- 
ment’s repose in an interval of practice; then, turning upon Niall a 
look full of sad import, alighted, took him kindly by the hand, and 
led him yet further apart from the companions of his exile. 

“ Niall !” began the young man, M it is a stout heart that defies the 
point of the spear, or the edge of the glaive ; but greater is the for- 
titude that cow^ers not before the unseen weapons of misfortune. My 
soul is heavy with the tidings that I bring. Shall I speak them ? 
Will Niall hear them, and not allow his manly spirit to faint?” 

“ Speak them!” said Niall. “ Stay ! Whom concern they? The 
evil thou wouldst avert hath nearly come to pass. My soul sickens 
already ! To whom do the tidings relate that demand such prepara- 
tion? To whom can they relate but to Glorvina?” The head of 
Niall dropped upon his breast. 

“Injury,” rejoined the other, “ hath ever its solace with the brave, 
— revenge 1” 

“It has!” exclaimed Niall, rearing his head, and directing towards 
his friend a glance of firs. “ Is the maid in danger, or hath she suf- 
fered w’rong ? the wedded maid that plighted her troth to Niall ; the 
bride that has not pressed the bridal couch ?” 

“ The couch that she shall press with another,” resumed the young 
man, “is spread for her in the castle of Turgesius !” He paused, 
alarmed at the looks of Niall, from whose face the blood had fled. 

“Go on 1” said Niall, after a time, articulating with difficulty; and, 
with clenched hands, folding his arms tightly upon his breast. “ Go 
on I” he repeated, observing that the young man hesitated. « Tell 
me the whole ! It is worse, I see, than I feared ; but go on ! Keep 
nothing from me !” 
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in the cloud, and his* back to the lake of the lonely shieling. Turn 
thy steed thither 1 Lo, the sound of his feet ! He is coming to re- 
ceive thee.” 

One on horseback appeared, leading another steed. 

“ Mount,” cried the bard, 44 and be ready.” 

Niall was in the saddle. 44 Glorvina !” wps all he could utter as 
he wrung the old man’s hand. Several others on horseback came 
up. They were the friends of Niall, who had come to the bridal 
feast. • 

44 Come !” cried one of them. 

u Not yet,” interposed the bard. “ There are more to join you. 
Hear you not their horses’ feet ? You cannot be too many in com- 
pany. Listen !” 

Another came up, and another. 

44 Spurs !” exclaimed the old man ; and the band of friends were in 
motion, and away. Little they spoke, — merely what sufficed to con- 
cert a plan for future meetings ; and they dropped off one by one as 
the destination of each called him from the common track, till three 
of the party were all that now remained together, — Niall and two 
others. 

44 We may progress softly now,” remarked one of his companions. 
44 We have crossed the boundaries of Meath, and half an hour will 
bring m3 lord to the place where he is to rest.” 

In the voice of the .speaker Niall recognised that of one of the 
oldest of Malachfs household. 

“ The place where I am to rest?” echoed Niall. 

Yes. my lord,” rc joined the other. 44 It has been prepared for you ; 
nor must you leave it till night sets in again. You will then forward 
' V.il speed till }ou are met by those who expect you, and will 
conduct you to where you must repose again. It will take you four 
nights to reach your place of destination, whither I precede you.” 

“ They w ho foresaw, have provided,” said Niall, sighing. 

“ They have,” responded the other. 

44 Ilad I been gifted with their reach of sight,” exclaimed the 
young man, 44 1 should have provided too, and (ilorvina were now at 
my side ! I would not have waited tor the bridal least ! I would 
have borne her auay the moment the holy man had blessed us,” 

No further word was uttered, till, suddenly striking down a path 
that belted a small wood, they came all at once upon a hut, at the 
door of which they halted. 

44 Alight!” said Niall's guide. 0 

Niall alighted, but the other kept his saddle ; though his compa- 
nion, the third of the riders, had dismounted, unobserved by Niall 
till now. 


44 And now, my lord, good night !” said he that remained on horse- 
back. 44 The door opens, and light streams from it. \ou see you 
are expected. 1 leave one to wait upon you while I go forward to 
make preparations for your further progress. So, again good night 1 
added he, putting spurs to his steed. 

Niall entered the hut, the hearth of which was blazing. He threw 
himself into a seat before the fire, and looked around him. The door 
of an inner apartment was open. lie saw that a couch was ready for 
' on, 11. z 
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him, and such a one as he could hardly expect to meet with, in such 
an abode. 

“ Come in !” said the owner of tlie hut, — an aged woman. “ Come 
in!” 

“ What’s the matter?” inquired Niall. 

“ Thy companion stands without,” replied the dame, “ and will not 
come in. Come in !” she repeated, but with no better success. 

“Come in, friend,* said Niall. “Nay,” added he, “ there is no 
need of ceremony here;” and rising, went to the door, and reached 
his hand to the other, who hesitatingly took it. “Whoever thou art, 
w'e are companions for the time !" exclaimed Niall ; “ and, if they have 
no other couch for thee, I will even give thee share of my own !” 

Niall felt that his companion trembled as he pulled towards him 
the hand that he held. A seat, hastily placed, received the figure, 
which, but for the now supporting arms of Niall, w ould have fallen. 
Niall quickly threw open the folds of an ample cloak to give the 
owner air. What was his amazement to discover the form of a fe- 
male ! His heart stopped for a second or two at the thought that 
flashed across him ! Another moment decided a question almost as 
momentous to him as that of life or death, when, removing a hat 
tliat was slouched over the face of the stranger, the bridegroom be- 
held his bride ! Niall gazed upon his Glorvina half-swooning in In’s 
arms ! 

“Revive! — revive, my loved one! My own! — my bride! — my 
wife! — my Glorvina! — revive !” rapidly ejaculated Niall. “ Not so 
bright breaks the sun out of the storm, as thou, sweetest, my vision 
now ! W here, a moment ago, could I have found, in my soul, hope 
— comfort — anything that belongs to happiness? — and, lo ! now it 
overflows, full beyond measure with content — bliss— transport W* iV* 
vive, my Glorvina ! Speak to me ! Thy form is in my arms ! They 
feel that they surround thee, yet w ith a doubt. Assure me ’t is thy- 
self! Pour on my entranced ear the music of thy rich voice ! Con- 
vince me that it is indeed reality ! — no dream — no vision— but Glor- 
vina — my own Glorvina encircled within my arms — enfolded to the 
breast of Niall !" 

Half-suspended animation became suddenly restored ; the blood 
rushed to the face and neck of the fair bride ; she made an effort 
as if she would be released from the embrace in which she sat locked, 
but it resisted her. She desisted. She fixed her full eyes upon 
her lover. Affection, and modesty, and honour, were blended in the 
gaze which they bent upon him ! The soul of Niall felt subdued. 
TIis arms, gradually relaxing their pressure, fell from the lovely form 
which they could have held prisoner for ever, lie dropped on his 
knee at her feet; he caught her hand, and pressed it to his lips with 
the fervour and deference of duteous, idolizing love. 

“Niall/ said Glorvina, “I am thy bride; I have plighted my 
troth to thee ! Whatever be my worth,— in person, feature, heart, 
and mind, — I am thine ! — all thine ! — thine, as the hand that now is 
locked in thy own is a part of me! Yet — ” She faltered, and her 
eyes fell; and she raised them not again till she had concluded 
what she meant to say. “Yet,” she resumed, “I had not left my 
father’s roof this night to follow thee, but from the dread of outrage 
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her other hand slowly along its border, till they reached the oppo- 
site extremity — She sobbed aloud: “So kind a lady !" said Beatrice 
Grey, — ff So excellent a wife!" responded Sir Guy.—' “ So good !” 
said the damsel. — “So dear!" said the knight. — “So pious!" said 
she. — “So humble !” said he. — “So good to the poor!” — “So ca- 
pital a manager !” — “So punctual at matins!” — “ Dinner dished to 
a moment!” — “So devout !” said Beatrice — “ So fond of me !” said 
Sir Guy. — “And of Father Francis!” — “What the devil do you 
mean by that ?” said Sir Guy de Montgomery * * * 

The knight and the maiden had rung their antiphonic changes on the 
fine qualities of the departing lady, like the Strophe and Antistrophe 
of a Greek play. The cardinal virtues once disposed of, her minor 
excellencies came under review : — She would drown a witch, drink 
lambswool at Christmas, beg Dominie Dumps’s boys a holiday, and 
dine upon sprats on Good Friday ! — A low moan from the subject 
of these eulogies would intimate that the enumeration of her good 
deeds was not altogether lost on her, — that the parting spirit felt 
and rejoiced in the testimony. 

“ She was too good for earth !” continued Sir Guy. 

“ Ye — Ye — Yes !” sobbed Beatrice. 

“ I did not deserve her !” said the Knight. 

“ No-o-o-o !” cried the damsel. 

“Not but that I made her an excellent husband, and a kind; 
but she is going, and — and — where, or when, or how — shall I get 
such another ?” 

“Not in broad England, -not in the whole wide world!” re- 
sponded Beatrice Grey ; “ that is, not just such another !” — Her voice 
still faltered, but her accents on the whole were more articulate ; she 
dropped the corner of her apron, and had recourse to her handkerchief; 
in tact, her eyes were getting red, — and so was the tip of her nose. 

Sir Gu v was silent ; he gazed for a few moments steadfastly on the 
face of his lady. The single word “ Another !” fell from his lips like a 
distant echo ; — it is not often that the viewless nymph repeats more 
than is absolutely necessary. 

‘ Bim ! borne!” went the bell. — Bandy-legged Hubert had been 
tolling for half an hour; — he began to grow tired, and St. Peter 
fidgety. 

“ Beatrice Grey !” said Sir Guy de Montgomery “what’s to be 
done? what ’s to become of Montgomeri Hall ? — and the buttery, — 
and the servants ? and what — what ’s to become of me, Beatrice 
Grey?” — There was pathos in his tones; and a solemn pause sue- 
< • ( k ded. “ I ’ll turn Monk myself!” said Sir Guy. 

” Monk !” said Beatrice. 

“ I ’ll be a Carthusian !” repeated the knight, but in a tone less 
assured : he relapsed into a reverie. — Shave his head !— he did not 
so much mind that, — he was getting rather bald already ; but, beans 
for dinner, — and those without butter, — and then a horse-hair shirt ! 

The knight seemed undecided: his eye roamed gloomily round 
the apartment, paused upon different objects, but as if it saw them 
not ; its sense was shut, and there was no speculation in its glance : 
it rested at last upon the fair face of the sympathizing damsel at 
his side, beautiful in her grief. 

Her tears had ceased ; but her eyes were cast down, and mourn- 
fully fixed upon her delicate little foot, which was beating the 
devil's tattoo. 

VOL. ui. 
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There is no talking to a female when she does not look at you. 
Sir Guy turned round, — he seated himself on the edge of the bed, 
and, placing his hand beneath the chin of the lady, turned up her 
face in an angle of fifteen degrees. 

“ I don’t think I shall take the vows, Beatrice ; but what ’s to be- 
come of me? Poor, miserable, old, — that is, poor, middle-aged man 
that I am ! — No one to comfort, no one to care for me !” — Beatrice s 
tears flowed afresh, but i.he opened not her lips. “ *Pon my life !” 
continued he, “I don’t believe there is a creature now would care 
a button if I were hang€*d to-morrow !” 

Oh ! don't say so, Sir Guy !” sighed Beatrice ; “ you know there *s 
— there ’s Master Everard, and — and Father Francis — ” 

“Pish !” cried Sir Guy testily. 

“And — and there’s your favourite old bitch!” 

“ I am not thinking of old bitches !” said Sir Guy de Montgomori. 

Another pause ensued : the Knight had released her chin, and taken 
her hand ; — it was a pretty little hand, with long taper fingers, and 
filbert-formed nails, and the softness of the palm said little for its 
owner’s industry. 

“ Sit down, mv dear Beatrice,” said the Knight thoughtfully ; 
“you must be fatigued with your long watching; take a seat, iny 
child.” — Sir Guy did not relinquish her hand ; but he sidled along 
the counterpane, and made room lor his companion between himself 
and the bed-post. 

Now this is a very awkward position for two people to be placed 
in, especially when the right hand of the one holds the right hand 
of the other: in such an attitude, what the deuce can the gentleman 
do with his left? Sir Guy closed his till it became an absolute fist, 
and his knuckles rested on the bed a little in the rear of his companion. 

“ Another !” repeated Sir Guy, musing ; “ if indeed I could find 
such another !” He was talking to his thought, but Beatrice Grey 
answered him. 

“There’s Madam Fitz foozle !*’ 

“ A frump ! ’ said Sir Guy. 

“Or the Lady Bnmbarton.” 

“ With her hump !” muttered he. 

“ There ’s the Dowager — ” 

“ Stop— stop !” said the knight, “ stop one moment !” — He paused ; 
he was all on the tremble ; something seemed rising in his throat, 
but he gave a great gulp, and swallowed it. “ Beatrice,” said he, 
“ what think you of—” his voice sank into a most seductive softness, 
— “ what think you of— Beatrice Grey ?” 

The murder was out : — the Knight felt infinitely relieved ; the 
knuckles of his left hand unclosed spontaneously, and the arm he had 
felt such a difficulty in disposing of, found itself, nobody knows 
how, all at once encircling the jimp waist of the pretty Beatrice. 

The young lady’s reply was expressed in three syllables. They 
were,— “Oh, Sir Guy !”— The words might be somewhat indefinite, 
but there was no mistaking the look. Their eyes met; Sir Guy’s 

left arm contracted itself spasmodically : when the eyes meet, at 

least,, as theirs met, — the lips are very apt to follow’ the example. 
The knight had taken one long, loving kiss— nectar and ambrosia ! 
He thought on Doctor Butts and his Iteprlatur kau.stus , a prescrip- 

tion Father Francis had taken infinite pains to translate for him : — 
he was about to repeat it, but the dose was interrupted in transitu . 
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Doubtless the adage u There is many a slip 

'Twixt the cup and the lip/* 

hath reference to medicine. Sir Guy's lip was again all but in con- 
junction with that of his bride elect. 

It lias been hinted already that there was a little round polished 
patch on the summit of the knight’s pericranium, from which his 
locks had gradually receded ; a sort of oasis, — or rather a Mont Blanc 
in miniature, rising above the highest poiht of vegetation. It was 
on this little spot, undefended alike by Art and Nature, that at this 
interesting moment a blow descended, such as we must borrow a 
term from the Sister Island adequately to describe, — it was a 
“ Whack 1" 

Sir Guy started upon his feet, Beatrice Grey started upon hers ; 
but a single glance to the rear reversed her position, — she fell upon 
her knees and screamed. 

The Knight, too, wheeled about, and beheld a sight which might 
have turned' a bolder man to stone. — It was She! — the all but defunct 
Rohesia, — there she sat, bolt upright! Iler eyes no longer glazed 
with the film of impending dissolution, but scintillating like flint and 
steel ; while in her hand she grasped the bed-staff, — a weapon of 
mickle might, as her husband’s bloody coxcomb could now well tes- 
tify. Words were yet wanting, for the quin^cy, which her rage had 
broken, still impeded her utterance; but the strength and rapidity of 
her guttural intonations augured well for her future eloquence. 

Sir Guy de Montgomeri stood for a while like a man distraught; 
this resurrection — for such it seemed — had quite overpowered him. 
“A husband ofttinies makes the best physician/' says the proverb; 
he was a living personification of it> truth. Still it was whispered 
he had been content with Doctor Butts, but his lady was restored 
to bless him for many years.— Heavens, what a life he led ! 

The Lady Kohesia mended apace ; her quhisey w as cured ; the 
bell was stopped, and little Hubert, the Sacristan, kicked out of the 
chapelry ; St. Peter opened his wicket, and looked out.- — There was 
nobody there; — so he flung-to the gate in a passion, and went back 
to his lodge, grumbling at being hoaxed by a runaw ay ring. 

Years rolled on. — The improvement of Lady Bohemia's temper did 
not keep pace with that of her health ; and, one fine morning, Sir 
Guy de Montgomeri was seen to enter the portc cochvre of Durham 
House, at that time the town residence of Sir Walter Raleigh. No- 
thing more was ever heard of him ; but a boat full of ad\cnturcr$ 
was known to have dropped dow n with the tide that evening to 
Deptford Hope, w here lay the good ship, the J)arling, commanded by 
Captain Keymis, who sailed next morning on the Virginia voyage. 

A brass plate, some eighteen inches long, may yet be seen in Den- 
ton chancel, let into a broad slab of Bethersden marble ; it repre- 
sents a lady kneeling, in her wimple and hood ; her hands are clasped 
in prayer, and beneath is an inscription in the characters of the age, 

“ J3mte for p tf SoUdc of j>'‘ Hatn>e JAons’c, 

Snfc for rtlU Cljrfetcnlsotolctf !*’ 

The date is illegible ; but it appears that she lived at least till 
Elizabeth's time, and that the dissolution of monasteries had lost St. 
Mary Bouneival her thousand M marks. — As for Beatrice Grey, it is 
well known that she was living in 1588, and then had virginity 
enough left to be a Maid of Honour to good Queen Be*s.” 
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ILLUSTIUTSP BY <3*50*0* CEOIKSHAIS IK# 

“ He would have passed a pleasant life of *v& despite of the devil and d) his 
works, if his path had not been crossed by a being that douses more perplexity to 
mortal man than ghosts, goblins, and the whofe iice of witches put together, and 
that was — a woman," — Sketch-Book, 

St. Anthony sit on a lowly stool, 

And a book was in his'hattd * 

Never his eye from its page 4ie took, 

Either to right or left to Jook, < 

But with steadiest soul, as was his rule, 

The holy page he scanned* 

u We will woo,” said the imp, u St. Anth&ny’g eyes 
Off from l\is holy book : ' 

We will gone him al l ip strange disguise, 

And tease him with laughter, whoops, and cries. 

That he upon us may look/* 

The I)evil was in the best humour that day 
That ever his highness was m : 

And that’s why he sent out his imps to play, 

And he furnished them torches to htrht their way, 

Nor stinted them incense to burn as they may, — 

Sulphur, and pitch, and rosin. 

So they came to the Saint in a motley crew, 

A heterogeneous rout : 

There were imps of every shape and hue, 

And some looked black, and some looked blue, 

And they passed and varied before the view , 

And twisted themselves about : 

And had they exhibited thus to you, 

I think you ’d have felt m a bit of a stew, — 

Or so should myself, I doubt. 

There were some with feathers, and some with scales, 

And some with warty skins ; 

Some had not heads, and some had tails, 

And some had "daws like iron nails ; 

And some had combs and beaks like buds, 

And yet, like jays, could utter words ; 

And some had gills and fins* 

Some rode op skeleton beasts, arrayed 
In gold and velvet stuff. 

With rich tiarft ort the head, 

Like kings am) tjueens among the dead ; 

While face and bndle*hand, display’d, 

In hue and substance seemed to cope 
With maggots in a microscope, 

And their thin lip, as white as soap, 

Were colder man enough. 


\ 


Awl spider* big from die ceiling hung, 

From every creek and nook : 

t iPBis ft Crafty, ugly guise, 

faMMid M the Saint with their eight eyes ; 
•0 tuft malice eooid dopse 
it to we good and »w 
Seemed welling from their look. 
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Beetles and slow-worms crawled about, 

And toads did squat demure ; 

From holes in the wainscoting mice peeped out, 

Or a sly old rat with his whiskered snout ; 

And forty-feets, a, lull span long. 

Danced in and out in an endless throng * 

There ne'er has Seen such extravagant rout 
From that time to this, l f m sure. 

But the good St Anthony kept hfs eyes 
Fixed on the holy book 
From it they did not sink nor rise ; 

Nor sights nor laughter, shouts noi cries, 

Could wm away his look. 

A quaint imp sat m an earthen pot. 

In a big-be\lied earthen pot sat he : 

Through holes in the bottom his legs outshot, 

And holes m the sides his arms had got,* 

And his head came out through the mouth, God wot ! 
A comical sight to see. 

* And he drummed on his belly so fair and round, 

On his belly so round and fair ; 

And it gave forth a rumbling, mingled sound, 

Twivt a muffled bell and a growling hound, 

A comical sound to hear : 

And he sat on the edge of a table-desk. 

And drummed it with his heels; 

And he looked as strange and as picturesque 
As the figures \\t see m an arabesque, 

Hall hidden m flowers, all painted m fresque. 

In Gothic vaulted ceils. 

Then he whooped and hawed, and winked and grinned. 
And his eyes stood out with glee ; 

And he said these words, and he sung this song, 

And his legs and his arms, with their double prong, 
Keeping tune with his tune as it galloped aloug, 

Still on the pot and the table dinned 
As birth to his song gave he. 

" Old Tony, my boy ! shut up your book, 

And learn to be merry and gay : 

You sit like a bat in his cloistered nook, 

lake a round-shoulder’d fool of an owl you look ; 

But straighten your back from its Ifooby crook, 

And more sociable be, I pray. 

“ Let us see you laugh, let us hear you sing ; 

Take a lesson from we, old boy ! 

Remember that life has a fleeting wing, 

And then comes Death, that stem old king, 

So we *d better make sure of joy.” 

But the good St Anthony bent his eyes 
' Upon the holy book: 
lie heard that song with a laugh arise, 

But he knew that the imp had a naughty guise, 

And he did not care to look. 
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Another imp came in a masquerade, 

Most like to a monk's attire : 

But of living bats his cowl was made, 

Their wings stitched together with spider thread ; 

And round and about him they fluttered and played ; 

And his eyes shot out from their misty shade 
Long parallel bat's of fire. 

And his loose te£th chattered like clanking bones. 

When the gibbetf-tree sways in the blast : 

And with gurgling shakes, and stifled groans. 

He mocked the good St. Anthony’s tones 
As he muttered Jiis prayer full fast. 

A rosary of beads was hung by lus side, — 

Oh, gaunt-looking beads were they 1 
And still, when the good Saint dropped a bead, 
lie dropped a tooth, and he took good heed 
To rattle Ins string, and the bones replied, 

Like a rattle-snake’s tail at play. 

But the good St. Anthony bent Ins eyes 
Upon the holy hook ; 

He heard that mock of groans and sighs, 

And he knew that the thing had an evil guise. 

And he did not dare to look. 

Another imp came with a trumpet- snout, 

That was mouth and nose in one : 

It had stops like a flute, as you never may doubt. 

Where his long lean fingers capered about, 

As he twanged his nasal melodies out, 

In quaver, and shake, and run. 

And his head moved forward and backward still 
On his long and snaky neck ; 

As he bent his energies all to fill 
His nosey tube with wind and skill, 

Aud he sneezed his octaves out, until 
*Twas well-nigh ready to break. 

And close to St. Anthony’s ear he came, 

And piped his mubic in ; 

And the shrill sound went through the good Saint’s frame, 
V\ ith a smart and a sting, like a shred of flame, 

Or a bee in the ear, — which is much the same, — 

And he shivered witli the din. 

But the good St. Anthony bent his eyes 
Upon the holy book ; 
lie heard that snout with its gimlet cries, 

And he knew that the imp had an evil guise, 

And he did not dare to look. 

A thing with horny eyes was there, 

With horny eyes like the dead : 

And its long sharp nose was all of horn, 

And its bony cheeks of flesh were shorn, 

And its ears were like thin cases torn 
From feet of kirie, and its jaws were burr ; 

And fish-bones grew, instead of hair, 

Upon its skinless head. 
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Its body was of thin birdy bones, 

Bound round with a parchment skin ; 

And, when ’tvvas struck, the hollow tones 
That circled round like drum-dull groans, 

Bespoke a void within. 

Its arm was like a peacock’s leg, 

And the claws were like a bird’s : 

But the creep that went, like a blast of plague. 

To loose the live flesh from the boftes. 

And wake the good Saint’s inwawl groans, 

As it clawed his cheek, and pulled Ins hair, 

And pressed on his eyes in their beating lair, 
Cannot be told in words. 

But the good St. Anthony kept his eyes 
Still on the holy book ; 

He felt the clam on his brow arise, 

And he knew that the thing had a horrid guise, 

And he did not dare to look. 

An imp came then like a skeleton form 
Out of a charnel vault : 

Some clmgmgs of meat had been left by the worm, 
Some tendons and strings on his legs and arm, 

And his jaws with gristle wi re black and deform, 
But his teeth were as white as salt. 

And he grinned full many a lifeless grin, 

And he rattled his bony tail ; 

Ills skull was decked with gill and fin, 

And a srike of bone was on his chin, 

And Ins bat-like ears were large and thin, 

And Ins eyes were the iyes of a snail. 

lie took Ins stand at the good Saint’s hack, 

And on tip-toe stood a space : 

Forward lie bent, all rotten-black, 

And he sunk again on his heel, good lack ! 

And the good Saint uttered some ghostly groans, 
For the head was caged in the gaunt rib-bones, — 
A horrible embrace ! 

And the skull hung o’er with an elvish pr\, 

And cocked down its Indian-rubber eye 
To gaze upon his face. 

Yet the good St. Anthony sunk his eyes 
Dee]) in the holy book ; 
lie felt the bones, and so was wuse 
To know that the thing had a ghastly ’guise, 

And he did not dare to look. 

Last came an imp, — how unlike the rest ! — 

A beautiful female form : 

And her voice was like music, that sleep-op press’d 
Sinks on some cradling zephyr’s breast; 

And whilst with a whisper his cheek she press’d, 
ller cheek felt soft and warm. 

When over his shoulder she bent the light 
Of her soft eyes on to his page, 

It came like a moonbeam silver bright. 

And relieved him then with a mild delight, 

For the yellow lamp-lustre scorched his sight, 

That was weak with the mists of age. 
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Iley ! the good St. Anthony boggled his eyes 
Over the holy book : 

Ho ho ! at the comers they 'gan to rise, 
l’or he knew that the thing had a lovely guise, 

And he could not choose but look. 

There are many devils that walk this world, — 

Devils large, and devils small ; 

Devils so meagre, and devils so stout ; 

Devils with horns, and devils without ; 

Sly devils that go* with their tails upcurled, 

Bold devils that carrv them quite unfurled ; 

Meek devils, and devils that brawl ; 

Serious devils, and laughing devils; 

Imps for churches, and imps for revels ; 

Devils uncouth, and devils polite ; 

Devils black, and devils white ; 

Devils foolish, and devils wise ; 

But a laughing woman, with two bright eyes, 

Is the worsest devil of all. 

T. H. S. 


TIIE NEW YEAR. 

Lines on George Cruiksltank* s Illustration of January, in the Comic Almanack 

for 1838*. 

HT THE AUTHOR OP “ HEADLONG HALL.” 

A great philosopher art thou, George Cruikshauk, 

In thy unmatched grotesqueness ! Antic dance, 

Wine, mirth, and music, welcome thy New Year, 

W T ho makes her entry as a radiant child, 

With smiling face, in holiday apparel. 

Bearing a cornucopia, crowned and clustered 
With all the elements of festal joy : 

All smiles and promises- But looking closely 
Upon that smiling face, *tis but a mask ; 

Fitted so’well, it almost seems a face; 

But still a mas^ What features lurk beneath, 

The rolling months will show. Thy Old Year passes, — 

Danced out in mockery by the festive band,— 

A faded form, with thin and pallid face, 

In spectral weeds ; her inask upon the ground. 

Her Amaithaea's horn reversed, and emptied 
Of all good things, — not even hope remaining. 

Such will the New Year be; that smiling mask 
Will fall ; to some how soon : to many later : 

At last to all 1 The same transparent shade 
Of wasted means and broken promises 
Will make its exit : and another Year 
Will enter masked and smiling, and be welcomed 
With minstrelsy and revelry, as this is. 
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Tmjc sketches given in thin volume ol Fw It's man- 
ner*, of Im wit, and of hi* bearing m Society, ims ex- 
tremely graphical ami lively ; mid the brilliant scenes 
of hospitality al A hlKUsfordL which often comprised 
(tome of the greatest character* of the dav, are de 
tcribed with o force, and fit the same time with a 
judicious detail, which i« m the highest degree pietur 
c*que and striking. The volume contains a period ot 
four) can*, triim 1HA> to 1H>4, and form* one of the 
busiest ju riodsof Sir Wither’* busy life, during which 
were published the Abbot, Kenilworth, the Fortunes 
ofNigii, IV'cnlof the Peak, Quentin Dururnrd. St 
llonrui’H Well, and Bodgaunth, „ ; all of wbnh had n 
rapid and extensive sale, amt bronchi to their author 
an overflow both of wealth and honour. The volume 
contains, beside*, interesting sketches ofeoteinjmian 
character*. and of the friendly intercourse ami the 
Mic ml seer, ; to whah intnnacK* of this natuic yiu* 
i im- The account oi the Blair Adam Club, ami of the 
meoimg held at the house of the Lord Chief ( 'on iroi*- 
sioner Adam, &c is a pleasing pietuio of that best 
dcstnptjon of M>ciel>, of which kindlv f< cling 1 * the 
basn*. The u*it of George IV. to Edinburgh, the 
eureimnwi), ami the pageantry nf which, m all it* 
wtrious del mis, uas managed by Sir Walter , with 
other incuhnts. such as the lota of fnemls. which 
deeply affected Ins feeling mind, complete the mate 
riul* of the pry-sent volume, which yield* not m in- 
terest to any of it* predecessors, and bids fair for 
tqual popularity, — EtUnbmyh Court mi. 

After the first \olume, the present is by far the 
most interesting of these very interesting memoirs, 1 
Not only was the Great Novelist in the full bluxe of 
bis fame at this period, and holding familial inter 
course with the highest personage in the land ; but 
the biographer himself appear* to have put forth 
more than ordinary exertions in his department, a* if 
the rising imjxirtanec of the subject had demanded a 
largur amount of care and skill fur its successful treat- 
ment— MUntnmjh Advertiser. 

The publication of this interesting work, suspended 
far a few months, has been resumed, and we think 
tliftt the general interest bo strongly excited h.Y what 
haa already appeared of the memoir, is increased |>v 
the present volume. The period of the great novelist's 
life which it embrace* w a very bus) one. The diffi- 
culty we find in quoting from it is to know when to 
utop.—EdinOurph Observer. 

The general character of this singuhirh interesting 
work being long since established, we need say no- 


thing more ot the pst'-em volume, in so far as the 
biographer is concerned, than that it jKisseses all the 
cxeelluKies of its ptcdoct»«iirs — Scotsman. 

From the p< noil of the Biographer's becoming |>< r 
soralh mquamti d with Sir Walter Scott the nan.i 
tm* of this invaluable and <h hghtful hiogruphv a-, 
Mime* a still more lively and amusing character tinn 
it previousjv possessed, Few readers were prepared 
fm ho great and decided a ehaiu,e in the style and 
character of iLc woik a* that which it underwent 
when Mr Locknut t met the Anthm of Wpvcrlev at 
hi* own hearth, and nmam.’d with him. When re 
hoved from the load of anxietr, consequent on bi> 
want of peiwuuil acquaintance with the .Mihject. and 
when the path i- eh ar and unob-i rucled , Mi Lock 
1 » art rises Mipcnoi to himself, stiewsthc verdant road 
ol the reader with the choicest dowers of nnerduti, 
the fruit of his own acute observation, amt neglects 
nothing which can gralifv, either in the euirospon 
dence or djulj com ci, sat ion of Scott.— Dander Courier 

This volume equal* if not exceed*, in interest, ariv 
of the preceding. It contains the history of Sir Wnl 
lei Scott’* mot«1 piosperous davs, from llfclo to JKi.j, m 
which period he published The Abbot. Fortune* »t 
Nigel lYveril of the Peak, Quentm Durwaid. St 
Honan’s Well, and Redprontlet. We are astonished 
at the magnificent’* of his hospitality. It would 
hardly, i believe, Ik* too much to affirm,” says las 
biographer, ** that Sir Walter Scott cntertauied un 
dcr his ovnyroof in the course of the *eu*n or eight 
brilliant scions when he was at the height, as manv 
persons of distinction in rank, in polities, mart, in 
literature, auil m science, a* the most princely noble 
man of In* age ever did in the like space of time ” 
Ala* ’ that mi dark a cloud should have succeeded to 
this bright sunshine. We hnv c an interesting account 
Of a Christmas at Abbot-ford, in extract* from the MS. 
Journal of Captain Basil Hall ; and the volume close* 
with this Nad note, “ Thus terminates Captain Hall’s 
Abbotsford Journal , and with this flourish of trumpets 
1 must drop the curtain on u scene ot unclouded pro- 
sperity ami splendour The muffled drum is in pro- 
spect "-—Durham Advertiser 

After an*Werval of three months, Mr. Lockhart 
has again introduced us within the circle of the Great 
Magician, and in the present dull season he could not 
have performed a mote acceptable service. From 
political speculations, which spring up and die in n 
day. we gladly turn to inhale the pure breath and 
freshness of nature ami genius ; and our readers can- 
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not be better employed than in perusing these affec- 
tionate memorials of one of the best and greatest of 
men that our country ever produced. M r. Lockhart's 
materials, like the imagination or the memory of his 
hero, seems inexhaustible, and he has had two able 
coadjutors in this volume, m Mr. Adolphus and Cap- 
tain Basil Hall, both of whom kept copious journals 
during their visits at Abbotsford. There are also 
some delightful snatches from a journal of\he Lord 
Chief Commissioner Adam, while the visit of Miss 
Edgeworth, the journeys to Loudon, and the endless 
letters, legends, anecdotes, projects, umi creations of 
all sorts that surround the movements of Scott— like 
the trappings and equipage of an Eastern potentate 
on a journey— invent the whole with a dazzling inte- 
rest, novelty, an variety. The narrative has certainly 
increased in interest .— Inver nets Courier . 

Having in n recent number pointed out wlmt we 
deemed the peculiar merits of this most able and in- 
tercstiug work, we feel that it would be impertinent 
to again enlarge upon them. Be it sufficient to say, 
and the extracts which follow bear out our assertions, 
that the present volume is equal to any of its prede- 
cessors In rich and varied interest — Kelso Chronicle ► 

Since JtosweWs Li/e of Johnson, there has been no 
work like this, at once full of interest and crowded 
with details. It Is as exciting in these details as one 
of the wonderful romances which Scott’s wealth of 
imagination was wont to cast before the world. No 
man could have done justice to tin* biography of Scott 
except one who knew him, and such u one as his son- 
in-law, Mr. Lockhart .— Liverpool MaiL 

The present volume is as fraught w ith interesting 
matter as any of its predecessor* It unfolds the pri 
rate history of the illustrious Scott during a period of 
unclouded prosperity, and introduces us into the circle 
of his acquaintance at Abbotsford, giving the particu- 
lars of lib intercourse with those kindred spirits Sir 
Humphrey Davy, Henry Mackenzie, I)r. Woo las ton. 
Sir W. S. Rose, &c- One of the most valuable por- 
tions of the volume is the Diary kept by Captain Basil 
Hall, during his residence at Abbotsford. His graphic 
delineation of Scott's character w ill be perused with 
great pleasure. We are glad to find that the gifted 
biographer continues to av aft himself of the extended 
correspondence of the master mind whoso history he 
baa hitherto so successfully traced. The public, wc 
are confident, will not soon be satiated by these deli- 
cious repast* The work when compleAd will form 
one of the most important biographies eve! published. 
— Liverpool Standard. 

This volume is as interesting as any of the preced- 
ing. It contains the last and highest period of Sir 
Walter's prosperity, during which George IV. visited 
Scotland, and Abbotsford was so greatly enlarged and 
adorned as to make it a residence worthy of the great 
antiquarian and poet The volume opens many scenes 
of lively Interest In the private Intercourse and public 
engagements of Sir Walter. As ho was visited by 
many of the most distinguished men of letters and 
science In the kingdom, and kept up a free corres- 
pondence with others, the biography is quite dramatic 
in its effect. This* volume still height cue mr admira- 
tion of the wonderfully fertile genius and unwearied 
energy of Bcott.—Lced# Mercury. 


pent sal and deepest reflection, and Is foil of enter- 
taining and instructive matter. Open the book at 
any page you please, and it ift impossible to do other- 
wise than to proceed onwards— onwards— page after 
page, and chapter after chapter, till you have ex- 
hausted the whole .— Montreal Gazette. 

This volume is in no respect less interesting than 
the preceding ones, and the perusal of its pages can 
only baie the effect of producing, if jMmsi.dc, a more 
favourable opinion of the illustrious subject of them. 
—Manchester Courier. 

We rejoice at the retum of the publishing season, 
which hits brought us the continuation of this delight- 
ful work. The period included in the present v »dumo 
is from 1820 to JH23, crowded, as usual, with literary 
labours and voluminous corres]>ondeuce, among the 
former being Jranhoe , the Monastery, the 
Kenilworth, the Pirate , the Fortunes (/ Nigel, Quen- 
tin Durtcanl, St Honan's Well, Jltlga untie!, Tale » 
of the Crusaders. The private history of t hose immor- 
tal romances is already before the public, but Mr. 
Lockhart has added many interesting details connect id 
with their progress and success, which gives to th* 
relation the diameter of novelty as well as of elucida- 
tion. The chief interest of the v olume, however, con- 
tinues, as formerly, in the correspondence. - Perth 

store <mner. 

This is, beyond dispute, the most important work 
| that has issued from the press for year* nnd is sure of 
holding, in some shape or other, a high plate among 
our standard classics. We freely confess that we read 
these volumes with delight. As a writer for eh aste- 
rn** of diction nnd transparent von? of narrative, Mr 
Lockhart has few rivals, and but one living superior * 
nor in these particulars is bin present book a whit be- 
hind his hi mittful “Lite of Burns," while his near 
connection with the “ Gnat Unknown, ” nnd hit 
hearty symj»ath\ for his joys nnd sorrows have lent a 
reality, an individuality to his sketches ot Sir Walter* 
character, such as no one can reach who ha* not eaten, 
and trifled, and thought with the man he writes about. 

Sherborne Journal. 

This volume is altogether one of the la-st that has 
yet been published. It brings the * Great Vnhnown" 
to so highly nn important period of lus life and his 
tory , that ever)' jtage is replete with the most pleasing 
accounts both of himself and those cornu c ted with 
him. We are more and more satisfied that no one 
could have better written or edited a life of Sir Wal 
ter tlnin Mr Lockhart .— Tyne Mercury, Newcastle. 

Every volume of this curious piece of biography ex 
cites rather than pall* the appetite. The fifth is preg 
nant with interest, approaching, as it doc*, the time 
when, to use thcwonlsof Mr. Lockhart, "the muffled 
drum is in prospect." With the history of the rapid 
production of works from the inexhaustible mine 
of Sir Walter's fancy, we have new character* brought 
upon tbc scene, and old one* removed by death ; the 
changes in the author's family— the architectural la- 
bours at Abbotsford— politic*— the drama— literary 
criticism— the visit of George the Fourth to Scotland 
(a remarkable incident in Scott's history)— and last, 
not least in interest, Captain Basil Hall's vivid picture 
of the ° doings" at on Abbotsford Christmas, This 
biography of Scott will communicate a now source of 
pleasure to the renders of Ids travels for the first time. 

| —Artaik Jourmi, December. 


K> try page of it is well worthy of the most attentive 
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PERIODICAL CRITICISM. 


The appearance of Lockhart's Life of Scott has 
boon looked forward to with no ordinary degree of 
expectation. Tho interest which its announcement 
excited was kb general as it was intense. It is imjios- 
siblc that tho task of bringing out such a book could 
have fallen into better hands. 1 f anything wi c want- 
ing to prove Mr. Lockhart’s fitness for the dut) which 
has devolved upon him, it is to be found in his “ Life 
of Bums /’— Aberdeen Uerakl. 

There can be little doubt that this biography of Scott 
will be the most popular publication that has appear- 
ed for many years past. The volume abounds through- 
out with tho most interesting materials .—Aberdeen 
Journal, 

We are glad to acknowledge that wc have suffered 
no sort of disappointment in our perusal of the first 
volume of this work. It is replete with valuable and | 
well collated material illustrative of the early life of j 
its subject; and the comments that the various newly ; 


discovered MSS., letters, Ac. have elicited, evince 
the sterling taste and judgment which Mr. Lockhart's 
previous rferary reputation allows him to possess. T t 
is sure orcommanding a prodigious sale. —Akjcaiuicr's 
j Kaft India Magazine, April. 

[ This is the first volume of a biography which pro- 
j mists a rich harvest of autuseini nt to the admirers of 
' the great Magician of the Noitli. it is rich m enrre- 
' spomlcncc. anecdotes, ami traits of character. I 11 
1 short, if we end as wc began, the biography will provo 
1 a rich treat — Astatic Journal, April 


There has rarely appeared a book so admirable cal- 
culated to speak for itself ; our expectations have 
been more than satisfied —Athenaeum. 


The delicacy of a near relative with the discrimin- 
ating friend, added to the talent which could deve- 
lope, and the kindred genius to appreciate the mighty 






work* of the departed— these are requisites which 
the most gifted of men can scarcely dare to hope for 
in their biographer, bir Walter Scott’s memory 
lias attained this singular good fortune, this curiosa 
fdu'itu* —Berkshire Chronicle. * 

This work has been received mth an almost unani- 
mous expression of approbation by the pub lip and 
the press .— fknriek Advivltser, ’ 

The interest excited by the announcement of this 
work 1ms beeu amply justified bv the first volume, 
j Its details of tho greatest author of his generation 
| —as taking him nil m nil, we hesitate not to pro- 
nounce Sir Wal'ir Scott.— are such as to raise still 
higher our admiration of the w liter and the man , 
j while the judgment displaced by Mr. Lockhart in the 
I execution of lm task, are highly creditable to him- 
! self.- BrujltUm Gazette. 

> Whether it he owing to our own prepossession, 
j or to the skill ut the writer, we tind it# execution nil 
measurably superior to that of any similar work that 
has of late years issued from the press.— lirit/hlon 
Guanttm. 

Every one is willing to hear about Sir Walter Scott ; 
and Mr. Lockhart has provided,— m the inemou# 
which lie gives of the poet’s early life, and the notice# 
and anecdotes which he everywhere scatters with the 
most liberal hand,— entertainment which will more 
than satisfy nil expectation.— Druid Mercury. 

C* 

Mr. Lockhart lia* done full and ample justice to 
the tank imposed upon him by the last will and testa 
ment of his talented and lamented relative -Cam- 
bnatt. 

It is a work of high interest, and Mr Lockhart 
has performed his task in a manner worthy of the 
Editor of the Quarterly Jbricte.— Cambridge Chronicle j 

ami Journal. 

! Sir Walter Scott, (angularly fortunate in h.s living 1 
celebrity, has been fortunate in the hand to which l»e 
! has bequeathed it# care when the grave should have 
scaled all his labour#. Mr. Lockhart had been not 


Mr. Lockhart has discharged the task imposed up- 
on him by the will of Sir Walter with” great tact and 
ability —Derby Ueimtcr . 

Of all the delightful volume# we have recently read, 
this is the most delightful ; it constitutes the best and 
most interesting Biography winch modem tunc# Iwn c 
J produced.-- Dublin Keentny Mail. 

This long and anxiously looked for work wiil not j 

disapjxunt public expectation. The Life of tar j 

Walter iScott is a gem in it# class of literatuie which 
will impress ltd value upon every reader, ami sparkle 
with distinctive brilliancy in whatever light oi intel- ; 
let; it shall be placed.— Dublin Standard. < 

Amid the mass of ephemeral#, such as hav v for the ! 
last wxm seven years darkened rather than bright 
cued our literary atmosphere— brief )u existence, and 
often ns insignificant as insect# floating in the beam# , 
of a summer’# sun— it is indeed refreshing and invig- 
t orating to inhale such copious draughts of the richness 
and ruernes# contained in the work now before us, ^ 
while the contents too of its succeeding volumes, pre- 1 

sent a still richer bill of fare of litei ary gratification j 

awaiting and courting the appetite j 

With such a subject, and such profusion of mate , 
rials, the writer cannot fail to produce a literary bio- 
graphy more generally interesting and successful than J 
any oilier since the period of Roswell's life oi Johnson, j 

j and in a# far a# the present volume enables us to j 
judge, he proceeds with hi# labours tmpiu tially and ; 
1 fearlessly.— Dumfries emd Galloway Courier. i 

We have hero a recurrence of that pleasing ex- ' 
eitemcnt, through all the reading world, which whs f 
wont to attend the appearance of each new “ Wavei- ! 
lev novel.'* The voice of the miglitv minstrel ntiam 
rises, as it were, from the grave, and we coils# fur u 
time in the midst of the anxious and feverish con- 
tention# of faction, to listen to the tone# which de- 
lighted and a#toni#h»>d mnr earlier year#. This vuL ! 
umc, indeed, unexpectedly possesses all the mterist 1 
oi a new sweep from the lyre which i\as supposed tor 
eier dumb.— Dundee Chronicle . 


merely chosen for tin# purpose, but furnished with , It is a most Instructive, amusing, and in every way 
every material important to Us fulfilment, —memo satisfactory biography , and will m time he as widely 
randa by the author himself, his <jorre#j»ondence, and circulated, Mid universally read, an the work* of the 
a vast variety of lettcm from that crowd of s/he liter- . mighty ** Wizard of the North."— Dundee Courier. 

! ary world, with whom he kept up an active intv 'course , 

j for nearly a quarter of a century .— Cdburnl Mew • E 

! monthly Magazine, April. Mr Lockhart has, a# was to be expected from hi* 

.... — — j own eminent talents, performed the tank confided to 

| Mr. Lockhart is, perhaps, the most competent per- j him in a manner worthy of the subject. If Boswell*# 
; son living to write the Life of Scott So far a# this Life of Johnson ha# been pronounced the model or 
volume goes, lie appears to have dedicated himself i Ixxtu ideal of biography, the present work is equally 
industriously to his labour of love, and we are satin \ entitled to the compliment.— Rdtnburgh Advertiser. 

fled, from the specimen it afford# of the whole, that : 

the work will abundantly repay the cariosity of the ( This is one of the most interesting publication# 
public. We cannot dose the book without earnestly which has for a long time past issued from the press, 
commending it to our readers. The work w fairly and will prove, if we judge from the specimen now 
entitled to take its jpku* amongst tho best biographies given, a valuable accession to the literature of the 
m our language.— C&urt Mayazimmd Monthly Critic , day. To the taste andjudgment, with which the editor 

April ha# made hi* selections, the work to indebted for 

We take our leave for the present of this interesting much of its interest.— -EdintnirykCourant. 
work, the complete success and speedy completion of — - 

which mufd he desired by every rendur of Scott —that This volume is, In every respect, calculated to gra- 
in, by the entire British public.— Courier, tify the admirers of Sir Walter Scott, and to realise 
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all the expectations which they may have formed with 
respect to the peculiar qualifications of the biogra- 
pher, The detail* are minute, copious, and charac- 
teristic. Every incident, adventure, or saying, con- 
nected with Scott, in any way calculated to exhibit 
the man, is brought forward and related in a manuer 
the mopt attractive. Mr. Lockhart displays that u<l- 
irurahle tact so indispensable in a biographer, which 
enables him to go along with his subject con amove, 
— Edinburgh Evening Post . 

We shall at once express our unbounded approba- 
tion of this admirable book . — Edittb urgh Caledonian 
Mercury, 

Never have we turned over the leaves of any pro- 
duction of the kind with more intense delight. Mr. 
Lockhart has executed his task, so far as he has pro- 
ceeded, in an admirable manuer. Indeed, such a 
performance was to be expected from the pen of him 
who wrote so admirable a biography of Uurns.— 
Edinburgh Observer. 


There has not been, we will venture to say, a work 
published the last quarter of a pen turv— perhaps we 
might, with all safety, double the period-— which has 
been looked for with a more general, more eager, and 
more intense cunositv, than that whose title stands 
nt the head of this notice. A feeling of impatience 
for its appearance, and of deep interest hv anticipa- 
tion in its contents, pervaded all classes from the peer 
to the peasant. 

With regard to the execution of the work, we shall 
only say,— and we could not say moi i m effort although 
we were to write half a dozen columns on the subject 
- that it is, m every respect, calculated to gratify all 
reasonable curiosity, and to satisfy all reasonable ex- 
pectations, and this most amply .— Edinburgh Scots 
man. 

M r. Lockhart appears to us to have approached his 
task in the best possible spirit, and with a sincere de- 
sire to convuv to his readers at once, simply arid di- 
lectly, the various and extensive information which 
ciu uimtances have placed within Ills reach There 
is nothing ubout this commencement of the work 
which is in any wav officious or egotistical It is 
manly and unaffected throughout, and will realize, 
we think, all the expectations that are likely to have 
been formed about iL—Kramincr. 


To day, a delightful volume will be introduced to 
the notice of the reading public. The subject of it u 
the Groat Magician of tbo North. The volume is a 
trying one for Mr. Lockhart— he acquits himself nobly 
of his tank.— Glasgow Seats Times. 


To say that this is the most interesting volume we 
have opened, since the “ Waverley Novels," is merely 
to say thjrt it really is what it purports to be, a faith- 
ful account of the noble and simple character of its 
distinguished subject.— CLAte. 


H 

This is n work for all times, and should be in the 
possession of every body. In our opinion, it must be 
impossible to read it without delight of the purest 
kmd . Almost every page is fraught with instruction, 
the value of which is greatly enhanced by the kindly, 
generous, and truly English spirit and style iu which 
it is communicated .— Hull Pai'krt . 


I 

The present volume has all the freshness of novelty, 
and ib ho full of heart, of life, and adventures, that it Blir* 
up almost like one of those romances with which the 
Great Magician himself, in days, alas' never to return, 
held captive his countless readers .— Inverness Conner. 


K 

The work is in itself a literary treasure, full of in- 
cident and interesting facts, gathered from the most 
authentic sources. The whole is cast in Lockhart’s 
usual mould of elegance ana discrimination .— Kelso 

Chronicle. 

We are certain that this work will obtain for Mr. 
Lockhart golden opinion* from all ; and we appiehcnd 
that he has executed it in such a way as will entitle 
it to rank in the highest class of this department of 
literature .— Kdso Mail. 

L 

Mr. Lockhart’s “ illustrations,” and the subsequent 
i chaplets of the volume, which bring up the biography 
to the publication of “ Sir Trust rem,” in llltM, just 
previous to that of “ the Lay of the Last Minstrel," 
prove him fully adequate to the duty imposed on him, 
and which he has undertaken con amove.— Leeds Mer- 
cury, # 


Such a work a* this requires no recommendation : 
the title-page alone i* sufficient to gain for it a rapid 
and most extensive sale .— Exeter 4r Plymouth ( t Pool- 
inn’ t) Gazette. 


To most of our readers in England and Scotland, 
this review #tll be a pass-over; for, we dare sav. the 
charmingXdume has by this time been penned with 
pleasure Ty that literature-loving majtu ity . —Literary 
Gazette. 


0 

Mr. Lockhart, by industriously collecting the fullest 
information, and digesting his materials with proper 
caution, has produced a work worthy of the illustrious 
deceased, and which, we feel confident, will add in 
no small degree to his own fame as an author,— Glas- 
gow Argus. 


Thk volume will add lordly to Mr. Lockhart's re- 
putation, and detract nothing from that of his distin- 
guished relative. Whatever judgment, scholarship, 
and cultivated taste maybe capable of effecting, have 
been accomplished by Mr. Lockhart. The tone of the 
book is manly and unaffected— the style remarkable 
/or it# simplicity and energy ,— Gkmjme Courier. 


The ample means of obtaining authentic materials 
for the composition of these memoirs, by their uuthor, 
his acknowledged competence for his task, anil, 
above all, the intense interest excited by every 
thing relative to their illustrious subject, have com- 
bined to keep the public for a long time “ ou the tip- 
toe of expectation." The Memoirs, so far, at least, 
as they yet extend, are calculated to gratify the most 
sanguine anticipations which have been cherished re- 
spec ting them .— Liverpool Chronicle. 

High as were the expectations formed, from the 
acknowledged ability of Mr. Lockhart, and the am- 
ple source# of information at his command, the per- 
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teat specimen justifies us In saying that these expec- 
tations will be exceeded, not disappointed.— Liver- 
pool Mercurp. 

M 

Wc congratulate the reading public on the appear- 
ance of tills work. Mr. Lockhart has performed his 
task with the judgment and ability which were ex- 
pected from him ; and, in his endeavour ta,do justice 
to the character of his illustrious relative, lye has in- 
creased his own reputation, and he has produced a 
volume of which almost every page teems with inte- 
rest.— Manchester Courier. 

However high may have been the anticipation form- 
ed regarding this work, we feel assured that the pre- 
sent specimen will occasion no disappointment. — 
Monthly Review, April. 

It Is related of Haydn, that when urged by his 
friends to bring to a conclusion his great work, the 
oratorio of The Creation, in the composition of which 
he had spent several years, he used to say calmly, *• I 
spend a long time upon it because 1 intend it to last a 
long time.*’ Mr. Lockhart has probably often made 
some such answer to expressions of surprise and dis- 
appointment at the non-appearance of the long-ex- 
pected life of his illustrious father in-law. Hu Inde- 
pendently of what he owed to his own reputation, he 
had to perform a sacred duty to the great man who 
had intrusted it to him. That he has been sedulously 
engaged in the performance of this duty, and that its 
execution will be worthy of his subject as well as of 
himself, the volume now given to the public sufficiently 
shows. Sir Walter Scott was anything but a secluded 
5 man of letters, known to the world solely by the pro- 
ductions of his pen. He was in habits of intercourse 
I with all that was great or distinguished in the litcra- 
j tore and society of his time. In order to do justice to j 

j his biography, it was requisite to collect material I 

from a thousand sources; and the labour, skill, and 
judgment necessary to extract from them the sub- 
stance of a narrative at once copious and well digested, 
must have been many times greater than even the in- 
dustry employed in accumulating so immense a mass. 
Sir Walter’s correspondence, in particular, was of ex- 
traordinary extent. Mr. Lockhart fnterwoavesit with 
bis uarrative, and tto judge from the volume before 
us) employs it in throwing light and interest over every 
part of Sir Walter’s history .— Mofniny Chronicle. 

Few modern publications have been anticipated 
with so much Impatience as the Mcmoir^ef Scott, by 
Lockhart, and a rapid perusal of the fimt\lumc of 
the work ha* enabled u# to predict with confidence 
that still fewer are destined to be received with so 
much pleasuro .— Morning Pott. 


i N 

J This is the first of six, and, if all be a* interesting n* 
ft that before us, the work will be one of the roost vain* 
f able, as well aa the most amusing and instructive, 
that have been puWhfced in the present age.-tfw- 
eastk Tyne Mercury, 

After an ottotftvs perusal of this volume, we can 
say, wlthowl'imtibn, that ft has realised all the 
hopes aa*$i** which we ever entertained. And 
*•«. wi* ef » ««w» «*»■“ 



P 

The first volume of this long*promlsod and expected 
work has at length made its appeamuce, and its con- 
tents amply repay the delay. It is in every respect 
worthy of the subject, and of the high literary charac- 
ter of its author .— Perthshire Courier. 

8 

With a friendly hand and an affectionate heart, M r. 
Lockhart has gone over every stage in the Life of his 
illustrious relative ; and, in phun, simple, and un- 
aflected language, has endeavoured to pmirtrny the 
leading peculiarities of a character of infinite interest. 
Sktfficld Iru. 

We are convinced that the anticipations of the 
reading public will ho amply realised by this Biogra- 
phy of one of the most eminent authors of his age.— 
Staffordshire Advertiser. 

Mr. Lockhart’s Life of his illustrious relative, will 
not, so far as it has yet proceeded, disappoint the ex- 
pectations that have been formed of it. The dramatic 
form in which the work is cast, greatly heighten* its 
effect, for Mr. Lockhart docs not put himself promi- 
nently forward, but stand* modestly in the back- 
ground, leaving Sir Walter, assisted by the recollec- 
tions of his own personal friends, to be his own bio- 
grapher.-— A’ mo. 

T 

The first volume of Mr. Lockhart's Life of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott lias been sent to us. Wo have not had time 
to givo more than a glance at it, but even in this cur- 
sory view we have seen that it is a book which will 
interest every reader. Besides some new and curious 
matter furnished by Mr. Lockliart, the volume con- 
tains an autobiographical memoir of the early life of 
the most popular of modern authors. It is written 
in that graceful, unaffected, manly styJe, which cha 
racterises all the writings of Sir Walter Scott, w ho, if 
not the first literary man of his age, had certainly tho 
most healthy and wholesome mind among all the 
whole tribe. His Intellect was untainted with the 
dandyism from which Byron wa* not always free, nr 
with the constantly ostentatious cant of the overrated 
Coleridge (we pnrposely omit the name* of liviug an 
thors) ; it was alert and energetic ; it sympathised, 
like Shakspeaxe's, with every class of human exist- 
ence, without the fantastical whining of Sterne, or the 
unprincipled recklessness of Voltaire; and If it did 
not attain the higher flight of more contemplative stu- 
dents, it was certainly not from want of strength of 
wing, but because the keen observer and just thinker 
was disposed to see in the realities of life a more ex- 
tended field for the exercise of his great talents, and 
a more ample harvest of usefulness to his fellow-crea- 
tures, than iu the abstrusest thomies of metaphysics, 
or the loftiest excursions of imagination.— Times. 

jp 

Here is the characteristic commencement of a life 
destined to be the most popular in British Biography. 
The opening sample is delicious: authentic, charac 
tori* tic. familiar, abounding with anecdote and Into* 
- reel descriptive of striking scenes and congenial cro- 
nies, this volume is a feast.— United Service Journal. 
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CONTENTS./ 

CHAP. I .—Removal to Ashestiel — Death of Captain Robert Scott — Mungo Park— Completion 
! and Publication of the Lay of tho Last Minstrel. ...... 1804—1005. 

CHAP. 1 1.— Partnership with James Ballantyne — Literary Projects — Edition of Dryden under- 
j taken— Earl Moira, Commander of the Forces in Scotland— Sham Battles— Criticism in the Edinburgh Re- 

j view— Commencement of Waverley— Letter on Osuian— Mr. Skene’s Reminiscences of Ashestiel— Excur- 

sion to Cumberland— Alarm of Invasion— Visit of Mr. Southey— Correspondence on Dryden with Ellis and 
Wordsworth, ............ 1805. 

j CHAP. 1 1 1.— Affair of the Clerkship of Session— Letters to EII 19 and Lord Dalkeith— Visit to 
j London - Earl Spenser and Mr. Fox— Caroline Princess of Wales- Joanna Baillie— Appointment as Clerk 
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j C H AP. I V.— Dryden— Critical Pieces— Fdition of Slingsby’s Memoirs— Marmion begun— Visit to 
i London— Ellis— Hose— Canning— Miss Seward— Letters to Southey, Ac — Publication of Marmion— Anec- 
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C H AP. V.— Edition of Dryden ihiblishcd— Weber’s Romances -Editions of Qu ec n h oo-H a 1 1— Cap- 
tain Carl et on’s Memoirs - The Memoirs of Robert Cary, Earl of Monmouth— The Sadler Papers and So- 
mers’s Tracts- Edition of Swift begun— Letters to Joanna Baillie, George Ellis, Ac. on the affairs of the 
Peninsula- John Struthcre— James Hogg— Visit of Mr. Morntt— Mr. Morritt’s Reminiscences ot Ashestiel 
—Scott’s Domestic Life, ........... lffte. 

CHAP. V I.— Quarrel with Messrs. Constable and Hunter— John Ballantyne established as a Book- 
Seller m Edinburgh— Scott’s Literary Projects -The Edinburgh Annual Register, Ac —Meeting of James 
Ballantyne and John Murray— Murray’s Visit to Ashestiel— Correspondence with Ellis, Gifford, Murray, 
ami South®), concerning the Q’.nrterly Review, and the Affairs of Spain, . . . 1808-1808. 

CHAP. VI I.-Casc of a Poetical Tailor condemned to death at Edinburgh— His letter to Scott— 
Death of Camp— Scott in London— Momtt's Description of him as a Lion in town— Dinner at Mr. Sotheby's 
—Coleridge’*. Fire, War, and Famine,— The Quarterly Review started— First Visit to Rokeby— The Lady of 
the Lake begun— Excursion to the Trosach* and Loch Lomond -Letter on Byron’s English Bards and 
Scotch Rci lowers— Death of Daniel Scott -Correspondence alauit Mr. Canning’s Duel with Lord Castle- 
reagh- .Miss Bail lie’s Family Legend acted at Edinburgh— Theatrical Anccdotes-Jvemble— Siddona— 
Tom— la tter on the Death of Miss Seward, ....... IBOfMBlO. 

CHAP. VI 1 1.— Affair of Thomas Scott’s Fstractorship discussed in the House of Lords— Speeches 
of Lord Lauderdale, Lord Melville, Ac — Lord Holland at the Friday Club— Publication of the Lady of 
the Lake— Correspondence concerning verification with Ellis and Canning— The Poem criticised by 
Jeffrey and Mackintosh— Letters to Southey and Morritt— Anecdote* from James Ballantyne’* Mkmo- 
juvda, ......... .... 1810. 

CHAP. IX.— First Excursion to the Hebrides, Staffa, Skye, Mull, Iona, Ac.— The Lordot the 
I sit's projected— Letters to Joanna Baillie, Southey, and Morritt, ..... 1810, 

CHAP. X.— Life of Miss Seward- Waverley resumed-Ballantyne’s Critique on the First Chapter 
of the Novel— Waverley again laid asido-Unfortunate Speculations of J*>hu Ballantyne A Co. -Scott’s 
Emit on Judicial Reform— His Scheme of going to India— Letter* on the War in the Peninsula— Death of 
Lord President Blair— and of Lord Melville— Publication of the Vision of Don Roderick— The Inferno of 
Althddorn, Ac. Jh • • 1810-1UI1* 

CHAP. XI —New Arrangement concerning the Clerks of jMssiou— Scott’s First Purchase oi Land ; 
Abbotsford : Turn again, Ac.— Joanna Baillie* Orra, Ac —Boat Jr of James Graham— and of John Leyden, 

1811 

CHAP. XI I.— The Poem of Rokeby begun— Correspondence with Mr. Morritt— Death of Henry 
Duke of Buocleuch— George KUis-John Wilson -Apprentices of Edinburgh-Scott’s “ Nick-Nack Stones” 
Letter to Min Baillie on the publication of Child® Harold -Correspondence with Lord Byron, 1811-1012. 


PERIODICAL CRITICISM. 


K 

Mr. Lockhart has treated this portion of Scott’s life 
with all the ability which could have been wished. 
The expectations formed from the first volume are 
luily realised, and a decided opinion concerning the 
great merits of those memoirs may now be safely pro- 
nounced. The two volumes before us are full of the 
Float interesting anecdotes, told with great simplicity 


and effect. The criticisms interspersed through the 
work are acute and judicious .— Aberdeen Journal. 

We admire the impartial spirit in which Mr. Lock- 
hart has treated the biography of his great relative, 
as much as the ability which he has displayed in di- 
gesting the vast mass of materials, and the Btyle of 
the narrative .— Atiatic Journal. 
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B 

The second volume of this work is even more in- 
teresting than the first ; for it exhibits Scott in the 
character of a popular author. —Bcrtcick Advertisin'. 


I The present volume is even more interesting than 
its predecessor. It continues to furnish ample proof 
* of that goodness of heart and amiable qualities, which 

j adorned the talents of Sir WaltcT Scott, tttod which 
i distinguish him so favourably above most of Ins liter- 

I ary com pec rs. —Brigh toti Gazette. 

C 

! This volume of the Life of Sir W. Scott is by no 
j means inferior in interest to its predecessor. Sir 
! Walter’s “literary executoi” has thrown over the 
i pages of the second portion of his work as great an 
f abundance of literary anecdotes, correspondence, and 
1 particulars respecting Sir Walter’s publications, as 
j delighted us in those of the first. BiogTaphv is the 
1 most attractive of all reading, and we can imagine 
\ none more pleasing than Scott’s,— The Cambrian. 


The interest excited by the appearance of the first 
volume of the Life of the great l’oet, Historian, and 
Novelist, occasioned an anxious and very general 
desire fortho second volume, which is now before the 
world. Its contents are highly interesting, and can- 
not fail to gratify even the most fastidious reader.— 
Durham Advertiser. 

li 

The first volume of this interesting Biography war 
calculated to give great promise of lulure cutertam 
ineut; nor do we think, judging from the present 
volume, that those expectations will be disappointed. 
The progress of Sir Walter's Life, and the opening of 
that brilliant course which he was destined to run, 
his multifarious literary schemes, his commercial 
connections, and the wulemug circle of his acquaint- 
ance, afford ample topics to his biographer, which he 
handles with equal skill and talent ; and though last, 
not least, with impartiality , for he docs not withhold 
censure when lie thinks censure duo .— KUmhuryh 
Courant. 


j Of the second volume of this truly delightful work, ! 

j it is not saying too much to assert that its interest m- 
t creases with its growth ; and we become acquainted, 
j by means of the extensive epistolary correspondence 
of him whom every man of taste and feeluig delighted 
to honour, with the habits, puisuits, and opinions of 
the great “ W ward of the North."— Cambridge Chron - 
vie. 


However high may have been the expectations j 
raised with respect to the manner in which Mr. Lock- J 
hart would execute the task of biographer,— a task 1 
rendered, perhaps, more difficult by the exalted [ 
station which the illustrious author occupied in the j 
literary hemisphere , he has hitherto performed the ; 
duties to which he has been assigned to the satisfac- j 
lion of all,— to the immediate fnend* of Sir Walter, > 
and to his innumerable admirers in all parts of the > 
world. It is minute without being tedious, und com- j 
municativc without being dull .— Doncaster Gazette. 

We can easily venture now to predict that Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott will be found equal, if not superior 
in interest, to Boswell’s Life of Johnson, which has 
hitherto been considered quite unapproachable m the 
department of Biography ; the spirit and tact with 
which he has used hu materials, and nunre especially 
lib manly impartiality, are conspicuouVhroogbout 
—Dun\frits and (railway Herald and Ai\rtiter, 

We liave perused this volume without feeling auy 
diminution of interest from what we experienced 
from the perusal of the first. The interest is Kept up 
without flagging, so ample and interesting are the 
materials, and so skilfully are they managed. Scott's 
character is unfolded to us in every capacity, whether 
as regards his Sheriffship, hia Clerkship of Session, 
his authorship, or his political partisanship. Mr. 
Lockhart fca* proved himself admirably qualified for 
the dut &>0 has been called upon to discharge, ilia 
style i* clear and manly. Asa monument to the mem 
ory our country's pride, this undertaking, judging 
fngm whttt we have already seen, will, when com- 
pleted, he more gratifying, lasting, and useful, than 
any which can be reared by human hands.— Dundee, 
Perth, and Cupar Advertiser. j 


Nq preface is necessary on our part to bring before 
our readers the Second Volume of Mr. Lockhart’s 
Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, i t well sus- 
tains the promise of its predecessor ; and ns we are 
carried into what may be regarded as one of the busiest 
and most important periods of the Poet’s History, the 
work increases proportionally in attraction.— Edin- 
burgh Saturday Past. 

With regard to the Biographer’s share of this vol- j 
uine, we need say no more than that all the praise | 
which wc bestowed upon the first, in equally appli- j 
cable to the second. It is most pleasantly and most j 
ably written .— Scotsman ( Edn&urgh.) j 

The second volume of ibis valuable work is wc I 
think an improvement even on the first —Exeter ! 
Western Luminary. J 


(i 

Need we say, that wc strongly recommend tins book 
to the public, lit after years ti will be one of the 
classics of the language ; at this moment it is one of 
the most reliable and delightful works which the 
present century has seen ,— GUtsgme Courier 

The Second Volume of this most interesting bio- 
graphy has just appeared, audit more than realises 
the expectations which we were led to form of it, 
from the masterly execution of the first .— Glasgow 
Scots Times. 


1 

In this volume Mr. Lockhart seems more at home 
than in the first, arid there is more breadth and free- 
dom in lus manner . — Iuiemcts Courier . 

K 

If clearness of arrangement,— apt and interesting 
collection of a vast variety of heterogeneous informa- 
tion,— authenticity of statements,— impartiality of 
miration,— a thorough insight into the character of 
the “Great Unknown’’ when breathing forth his in- 
most thoughts and feelings to his literary contempor- 
aries, can recommend the wo<* before us, then we 
are assured the public will pronounce the performance 
complete .— Kelso Chronicle. 
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The favourable opinion which we then formed of 
the literary merit of this publication, hat. been con- 
firmed and increased, ralhcr then weakened and di- 
minished, by a perusal of the second volume .— Keho 
Mail. 

L 

The continuation of this delightful literary trea- 
sure shews that, intense as was the interest excited, 
it was far from hem# exhausted in the first volume ; 
and, on the contrary, is maintained with almost equal 
spirit, and certainly introducing persons and discus- 
sions of more universal concern — Literary Gazette. 

The second volume of this most interesting work 
has just appeared, and is, so far as we can judge from 
a somewhat hasty perusal, in every way equal in merit 
to the first. We recommend the work in the most 
unqualified manner to the notice of our readers.- 
Liivrjfml Chronicle. 

The qualifications of Mr Lockhait for the task he 
lias undertaken, or rather that has been imposed up- 
on him, become progressively more developed as the 
work advances- The abundance of his materials is 
amply sufficient to satisfy the most craving curiosity, 
and the good taste of the biographer m the selection 
of the materials, has ensured that curiosity shall not 
be throvni away We are fully warranted m saying, 
that this will be the most correct, as well as the most 
complete life nt Sir Walter Scott that has yet appear- 
ed.— Liver jmol Courier. 


through his busy and enterprising career is greater 
as we advance, and the modest and agreeable mari- 
ner in which the narrative is carried on by the able 
historian, gives a charm to the work which none 
who have tyit road it can possibly appreciate. Suffice 
it to say, that if the memoirs, aa the author humbly 
culls them, continue as pleasing as we have found the 
first two volumes, they will rank their author as one 
of the best Biographical writers of this, or indeed of 
any age .— Newcastle Tyne Mercury. 


The first volume of these most interesting memoirs 
of the Great Magician, has emitei^suel 1 an extraor- 
dinary sensation m the literary world, that we are 
sure the continuation in the present and succeeding 
volumes, will be bailed with the most cordial satis- 
faction b) the reading public in general, not only in 
Great Britain, but in ei cry pait of the civilised world. 
— Liverpool Standard. 

M 

The second volume is in no respect leas interesting 
than the first, and tlu* perusal of it must produce an 
impression honourable to Scott, whether considered 
in his private character, or as an author. There are 
many passages which, if we had room, we should 
gladly tianafer to our columns .— Manchester Courier. 


N 

The interest of this attractive woik grows with 
its growth, ami the volume now before ua is one 
of the most delightful it was ever our good fortune 
to rend, A more valuable addition to what maj be 
called the couterniKiraiieous history of letters, can 
scarcely be desired . — Newcastle Jour ml. 

The pleasure of accompanying the poet and novelist j 


The interest of Mr. Lockhart’s narrative rises with 
the progress of the work ; and those, who, like our- 
selves, anticipated at bis hands a record worthy of his 
j literary fame, as well as of his subject, will find m this 
volume new evidence of its realization —VerVuhire 
I Courier. 

i s 

Wo like the present volume much better than its 
1 predecessor, and recommend it to onr readers as a 
j nch intellectual treat —Sheffield Ins. 

j To any one who knew nothing of Scott but what he 
j had gained from the earlier editions ol his works, it is 
j probable that the first volume of Mr. Lockhart's 
! work would be the most interesting. Wo must con- 
fess, however, that we prefer the second, as fresher, 
and, consequently, rooie attractive in its matter; and 
as exhibiting Scott m a new light in bis maturer 
years, and when his character was formed. Mr. 
Lockhart, moreover, appears to have improved iu 
the execution of his task; and it would be difficult 
to extol too highly the impartial spirit with which 
he has gone about it.— Spectator. 

The pleasure derived in reading the first volume, is 
greatly enhanced in the second .— Stirling Observer. 

T 

If JJotmll'i r Life of Johnson, even in the present day, 
be read with avidity, with how much more of interest 
and general sympathy must not that of Scott be read, 
wlmse biographer is so far more eminent— whose life 
was so mixed up with populur adoration— whose works 
are almost ubiquitous, and whose death is so com- 
paratively recent? The Editorship, as far as it has 
been already exemplified, is as amply satisfactory to 
| the personal friends of Sir Walter, as it must be to 
1 the thousands ;#/d tens of thousands of ad mireis of 
his voluminoiyand delightful works. Matter tor ex- 
tract abounds i» almost every page of the it oik, and 
next week (if not partially in this) we hope to afford 
onr readers some very pleasant quotations .— Taunton 
Courier. 


This is decidedly one of the most interesting publi- 
cations of the day .— The Yorbshirmuu. 
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"The Field of Waterloo,” .... 1818. 

CHAP XII. —Poem on the Field of Waterloo published— Revision of Paul’s Letters, Ate.— Quar- 
rel and reconciliation with Hogg— Football match at Cartcrhaugh— Songs on the banner of Buccleuch— 
Dinner at Bowliill— Design for a piece of plate to the Sutors of Selkirk— Letters to the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch— Joanna Baillie and Mr. Marritt— The Durham Garland, 1815. 


d<untt— 

\ 


PERIODICAL CRITICISM. 


The contents of this volume occupy a period of 
three years, and is full as interesting as auy of the 
preceding onc&.-Cambridfle Chronicle , 


The third volume of this charming Biography, gives 
na some of the most pleasing, as well as most painful, 
passages In the life of the ijtyustriou# Scott. It con- 
tains, also, much new and interesting correspondence 
besides a Diary kept by Scott during a visit to Orkney 
and Shetland, and^hc Western Islands of Scotland. 
—Drmfriee HcralaF 

The volume contains a period of three years from 


1812 to 1815, during which time Sir Walter Scott pro- 
duced Rokeby,— the Bridal of Triermain,— the Lord of 
the Isles,— the Field of Waterloo,— Paul’s Letters,— 
and thenovels of Waveriey and Guy Mannering. Wo 
anticipated that this volume would be still more ani- 
mating than any of the preceding, and certainly there 
never was a task of a more difficult nature than that 
performed by Mr. Lockhart, accomplished with such 
uniform and gratifying success.— Dundee Courier. 


All the various matters of this volume are full of 
interest. The narrative of ttykn* is interspersed witty 
amusing anecdotes ; and the biographer still executes 
his task with unabated vigour. Wo indulge in the 
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most sanguine expectations of entertainment from 
the ’succeeding volumes, seeing that the story must 
increase in interest as the celebrity of the h$ro gra- 
dually extends. —Edinburgh Courant. ♦ 

The third volume is in some respects more interest- 
ing than either of the two previously published, and, 
from ample materials in the shape of correspondence, 
which must be within the reach of Mr. Lockhart's 
arm, it will form one of the most delightful biogra- 
phies ever published — Edinburgh Observer . 

The present volume of these charmingly written and 
most interesting Memoirs contains some of the bright- 
est, as well as darkest passages in the life of Sir W al- 
ter Scott. Beginning with the “ flitting” of the poet's 
family from Ashestiel to Abbotsford, vrith the charac- 
teristic details of so important an event, the literary 
progress and personal fortunes of Sir Walter arc mi- 
nutely related in the succeeding chapters ; the publi- 
cation of Rokcby, the Bridal of Tricrmain, the Lord 
of the Isles, and, greater than all, Waverley and Guy 
Mannering. The interior history of these popular 
works, particularly the novels, is full of the deepest 
interest, and nothing could be better calculated to 
satisfy the reader’s cunosity than the thorough un- 
folding of the author’s proceedings, which has been 
done in Mr. Lockhart’s happiest manner. — Edinburgh 
Evening Post. 


Mr. Lockhart has amply rede mod the pledge 
which liis first volume gave, and, so far from thero 
being any falling off, either in the execution or inte- 
rest of the narrati \ c, there is a marked improvement 
at every step we take —Glasgow Argus. 


Another delightful volume. It brings the narrative 
down to the year IRIS ; and contains a little world of 
character, fact, and anecdote made jet more interest- 
ing by the good taste with vs hit h it is presented. A 
diary of a visit to Stromncsn, the Hebrides, and other 
places in the north, shows how completely the mind 
of Sir Waller Scott was able to invest an apparently 
barreu subject with strong interest.— Hull Packet, 


The interest of this biography continues undimi- 
n ijshed ; for no cloud has yet come over the brilliant 
career of Scott, and tie is engaged in a thousand 
schemes, full of life, hope, business, imagination, or 
pleasure. When was so much of mind, of inventive 
genius and observation, and of stirring life, crowded 
into three years of one man's existence f We were 
prepared by the comments of some periodical cri- 
tics to find this volume not so good os the two first, 
but wc can honestly say, that in the perusal we dis- 
covered no falling off. Mr. Lockhart certainly does 
not do much himself, but his materials are admirably 
disposed foT effect, and they are so rich in themselves 
that thev require no setting at the hands of another.— 
Inverness Courier. 


This work, as it progresses, grows upon our affec- 
tions. The literary associations with which it is con- 
versant, and the ever- varying scintillations of a genius 
such as Scott’s, must render the perusal of the valu- 
able correspondence contained in it a matter both of 
delight and of instruction, and, we will not say to 
Scotsmen, but to Britons, of honest pride, that Sir 
Walter wa/onc of us. Every Borderer should make 
himself master of a copy of this publication.— Kelso 


It is our conviction that the present volume will lie 
read with increasing interest. The work is destined to 
become a part of the standard literature of Great Bri- 
tain, and, as such, will occupy a place m every library 
of consequence m the world. — Liverpool Standard. 

The volume contains Scott’s diary of a tnp to the 
Orkney and Shetland Isles, which abounds in touches 
of descriptive incident and character, just such as mu 
should expect from such an observer on such a voyage. 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott is likely to be, if it proceeds 
as it haB begun, one of the best executed and most 
interesting pieces of biography m the language.— 
Ltverjmt Mercury. 


The third volume continues this most entertaining 
Memoir from 1812 to 1815, and embraces an account 
of a highly interesting portion of Scott’s life. The most 
interesting portion is Sir Walter’s diary of a voyage to 
tho Shetland and Orkney inlands, which occupied the 
whole month of August and part of September 1814. 
“It affords," says his biographer, “ such a complete 
and artless portraiture of the man, as he was in him- 
self, and as he mingled with his friends and compan- 
ions, ut one of the most interesting periods of hw life, 
that 1 am persuaded every reader will be pleased to 
sec it printed iu its original state.” Besides this, the 
volume contains excellent letters to various corres- 
pondents, and an account of Sir Walter’s excursion 
! to the field of Waterloo, &c —Manchester Courier. 


Among the interesting passages which crowd every 
page of this volume, jt is almost impossible to give a 
| preference. The work increases in interest as it pro- 
ceeds, and this portion of it is enriched by the inser- 
tion of a larger Quantity of Scott’s MSS. than cither of 
its predeoesw n.— Perthshire Courier. 

/ . 

8 

The interest excited by the perusal of the two pre- 
ceding volumes of this work is still kept up, we may say 
increased, by tho present. We congratulate Mr. 
Lockhart on the discrimination displayed by him m 
selecting materials for these volumes, and we would 
recommend all the admirers of the once Great Un- 
known to place this alongside Ins works on the shelves 
of their library.— Siujfidd Ins. 
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LIFE OF SIR. WALTER SCOTT. VOL. IV. 


VOLUME THE FOURTH. 


Published, \st Julf 1837. 


CONTENTS. 

T 

CHAP I Pt'BLfCATioN of Paui*s Letters to his Kinsfolk— Guy Mannering “ TerryfieiP'- Death 
of Major John Scott— Letter to Thomas Scott— Publication of the Antiquary— History of 11(14 for the 
Edinburgh Annual Register— Letters on the History of Scotland projected— Publication of the first Talcs 
of My Landlord by Murray anti Blackwood— Anecdotes by Mr. Train- Quarterly Review on the Tales— 
Building at Abbotsford begun— Lei tors to Momtt, Terry, Murray, and the Ballantvnes, . lHlfJ. 

CHAP II —Harold the Dauntless published— Scott aspires to be a Baron of the Exchequer— Let" 
ter to the Duke of Bueelcueh concerning Poachers, &c.— First attack of Cramp in the Stomach— Letters 
to Momtt, Terry, and Mrs. Maclean Olephaue— Story of the Doom of Devorgoil— John Kemble’s retire- 
ment from the Stage— William Laidlaw established at Kucsidc -Novel of Rob Hoy projected— Letter to 
Southey on the relief nf thj Poor, Ac —Letter to Lord Montagu on Hogg’s Queen’s Wake, and on the 
death of Frances Lady Douglas, ... ... IM 7 . 

CHAP III .—Excursion to the I.ennox, Glasgow, and Drumlanng— Purchase of ToftfieJd— Ksta 
hltahmcnt of the Ferguson Family at Iluntly Burn— Lines written in illness— Visits ot Washington Irving, 
Lady Byron, and Sir David Wilkie— Progress of the Building at A blxilaiord- -Letters to Morntt, Terr), 
Ac.— 1 Conclusion of Rob Rov, . ..... 1817 

CHAP IV — 'Rob Roy Published— Negotiation concerning the Second Series of Tales nf mi I and 
lord— Commission to search for the Scottish Regalia --J.tttera to the Duke of lluccicm h, Mr Ciokei, Mr. 
Morntt— Mr. Mima)— Mr Matunn, Ac —Correspondence on Rural Affairs with Mr Laidlaw -And on 
the Buildings at Abbotsford with Mr. Terry— Dt.ith of Mis Murray Keith and Mr (! Bullock, 1818 
CHAP. V.- May 1818- Dinner at Mi. Home Drummond's -Scott's F dm burgh Den— Details of 
his Domestic Life in Castle-street— His Sunday Dinnt re— His K toning Drives, Ac.- H,s < i>nduet ia the 
General Society of Edinburgh— Dinners at John Ballantynes Villa— And at James I .llanty lie’s in St. 
John Street, on the appearance of u New Novel— Anecdotes ot the Bnllantynes ami of Constable, 1818. 

CHAP V I.— Publication of the Heart of Mid-Lotluun— Its reception inJFdmlmrgh and in England 
—Abbotsford in October— Melrose Abbey- Drvburgh, Ac —Lion-hunters from America— Tragedy of the 
Clurokee Lovers— Scott's dinner to the Selkirkshire Women, .... 1818. 

CHAP VI I.— Declining health of Charles Duke of Rucdeuch— LetUrs on the Death of Queen 
Charlotte— Provincial Antiquities, Ac.— Extensive Sale of Copyright* to Constable & Co —Death of Mr 
Charles Carpenter— Scott receives and accepts the offer of a Baronetcy— He declines to miew hisnppli 
cation for a Scat on the Exchequer Bench — Letters to Morntt, Richardson, Mini Bnillio, the Duke ot Due 
clench, Lord Montagu, and Captain Adam Ferguson— Rob Hoy played at Edinburgh -Letter from Jcdc 
diah Cleishbotham to Mr Charles Mackav, ... . 1818-1818. 

CHAP- VII I.— Recurrence of Scott’s Illness. March and April 18p)— Death of the Duke of Hue 
cltuch— Letters to Captain Ferguson, Lord Montagu, Mi Southey, uul Mr Short «. cd— Scott k suffering* 
while dictating The Bride of Lammermoor— Anecdotes by James Uallantuic, Ac.— Appearance of the 
Tlurd Scries of Tales of my Landlord in June— Anecdote of the Earl of Buchan. . IMP. 

CHAP- IX —Gradual Re-estitblishment of Scott’s Health— Ivauhoc in prio ress— His Son Walter 
joins the 18th Regiment— Scott’s Concspondence with his Son— Miscellaneous Letters to Mrs Maclean 
Clephane, Mr W. HaitMonge. J G. Lockhart, John BaUantyne, John Richardson, Miss lidgoiroith, 
Lord Montagu, Ac — Abbotsioril visited by Prime Leopold ot Saxc-Cobourg— Diuth of Mrs. William 
Erskinc, ... ... ... IMP 

CHAP. X — Political Alarms— Tlie Radicals— Levies ot Vnluntfcre - Project of the B 11 eel each 
Legion— Death of Scott’s Mother— lW Brother Dr. Rutherford— and her Sister Christian— Letters to 
Lord Montagu, Mr. Thomas Scott. Con^t Scott, Mr Laidlaw, and Lady Louisa Ste wait— Publication of 
Ivanhoe, ...■•■ ... DIR) 

CHAP- X I.— The Visionary— The Peel of Diiriuek— Scott'* Saturday Excursions to Abbotsford— A 
Sunday there in February— Constable— John Ballantyne— 1 Thomas Purchc, Ac.— Prince Guatavua Vasa 
—Proclamation of King George IV —Publication of the Monastery, . . 1820 

CHAP. XI !•—! Scott revisits London— His Portrait by Lawrence, and Bust by Chantrcy— Anec- 
dotes by Allan Cunningham— Letters to Mrs. Scott, Laidlaw, Ac. Hi* Baronetcy Gazetted— Marriage of hi* 
Daughter Sophia-- Letter to “ The Baron of Galashiels”— Visit of Pnricc Gustavos Vasa at Abbotsford— 
Tenders of Honorary Degrees from Oxford aud Cambridgc-Lctter to Thomas Scott, - • WSu. 


PERIODICAL CRITICISM. 

The fcntefcWof this work increases so deeply as it j the original. The fourth volume introduces his bio- 
procecdiL itiat the prosj>cct ot' its termination excites . graplier, Mr. Lockhart, as an actor on the scene, and 
pais aiUlregret. never remember to have read a , lus description of Scott is highly graphic *. -Ariaik 
biography which more strongly enchained the ntten- Journal. 

tion, 'exhibited so distinct nod vitid a picture of i Such of our readers as can afford to pm chase tins 
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work should hasten to do bo. They /will read it 
with Borne portion of that pleasure with which, in 
days of yore, they conned over the damp sheets of 
Ivanlioe or the Antiquary ; and witl^ every ^Urson of 
good taste, it will appear a desideratum to hate it 
placed on the same shelf with the never dying works 
of the great man, the incidents of whose life and death 
j it details .— Aberdeen Herald. 

! 

! We have characterised this Volume as more inter' 

1 estmg than its predecessors. The cause may be, that 
I duniifi tho time to which it refers, the biographer be- 
i came personally acquainted with “ Tho Uieat Un 
i known,” and is therefore able to link together the 
1 correspondence it contuius (which also is Scott's best) 

| by a richer chain of anecdote and personal reminis- 
cence, than he could command tor the earlier poitton 
of his vtork.'—Jtheneniin. 

! This biography derives additional interest from 
the circumstance, that it has now attained to that 
period where the writer describes 1mm lus own 
| observations. The interest of the work is fully 
maintained in this volume, which contains much 
amusing detail, abundance of anecdote, and the most 
characteristic illustrations of the manners and mind 
oi the great literary hfio of modern limes, related, 
too, m an easy, agreeable, and popular style.— f’ou- 
j mid {KUiubutijh ) 

Tins volume, owing to many circumstances, is fully 
more entertaining, on the whole, than its immediate 
predecessor'. It contains more of domestic and per- 
soasil detail— next to those whn.li relate to Scott's li- 
teral) speculations, by far the most interesting por- 
tions of these M onions All this portiou ot the vol- 
ume is exceedingly entertaining —Scotsman. 

As far as he lias proceeded, Mr Lockhart lias j 
proved Imnself fully equal to the important work he | 
j has undo taken ; umi, jeuloush watchful as we might 
he of the absence ol the most minute incident hi the 
, hie of lain whom from infancy w o have loved, w e could 

not sc'kct a single portion ot the four published 
volumes with which we could disagree or cavil. They 
indeed 

“ Hold the mirror up to nature 
and w? look for tho appearance of tho fifth vol- 
ume almost with as much anxiety as we did of tore 
| fqp. the appearance of a new triumph in&roimuicc, 

! bearing on its title page the thrilling announcement, 
i ” By the author of W*m*rlc> "—Dublin Eiyuiraj 
! Packet. 

I Lockhart’s personal reminiscences of Scott come 
into play in this volume, and give a ficsli and vivid 
< Interest to the work, beyond any thing to be found in 
j the three preceding volumes. We have still only tm- 
J perfectly stated the attractions of a volume which we 
think is almost without a aval in the annals ot our 
literature. —Dumfries Hmth l. 

The opening volume, of which wo have before 
spoken, was ynple, its successors have all the marks 
of authenticity, and abound alike with anecdote and 
incident. A manly character runs through the whole, 
ami there is something delightful in the ptrusal — 
Ej.dc r Fly i iff/ PoH. * 

The iouith volume of tins wntk. K we thmk. oi 


more general interest than tho preceding oneH. The 
chief attraction of tho present appears to be, that it 
places the character of the man in its proper colours 
before the reader. We have him divested of all re- 
sen 1 or qpremony, such as ho appeared in the bosom 
of his family — Exehr Western Luminary . 

The valuofif this volume, like that of Its predeces- 
sors, consii/s chiefly in the richness of its gathered 
materials,— it is Scott that speaketh. Mr. Lockhart, 
liowe\ er, has added some personal reminiscences and 
i anecdotes, worthy of preservation, with some inter- 
I citing details of the poet's habits. In this manner 
j the book will term a counterpart to Boswell's immit- 
I able biography, both as regards the chief actor in the 
scene, and all lus illustuous contemporaries.— Int'er- 
| mss Courier. 

‘ 

I The fourth volume of this delightful biography 
J shows Sir Walter Scott m the height of lm fame and 
, fortune, publishing with wonderful rapidity the tales 
j which fascinated the world, and, at the same time, 

1 darning on a correspondence so extensive, a friendly 
I and literary intercourse so wide, and improvements 
| in hw estate at Abbotsford so various, that these 
j alone would have filled up the whole time of any man 
; of ordinary industn . — Leeds Mercury. 

I ' 

j Our interest is increased as we proceed with tho 
i perusal of these admirable Memoirs, The present 
j volume unfolds to us a very important portion of the 
i history of the illustrious Scott. The anecdotes re 
I lated are as varied and characteristic as those dis>- 
i persed through the preceding volumes Wo shall 
endeavour to make room foi several extracts in our 
succeeding numbers In the meantime we can do 
no better than recommend our readers to purchase 
the volume lor themselves.— Lmryool Standard, 

This is the most interesting volume that has yet 
Lei n published of these admirable Memoirs. Tho 
i correspondence of Scott in this volume is highly m- 
j tcrcsting, and for the most part entertaining , and tho 
i same may be said of the anecdotes of his domestic 
| life, and of his intercourse with society, with which 
; the volume abounds. Indeed every page of the vo- 
lume will repay perusal.— Manchester Courier 

The fourth volume of this most fascinating ot works 
j and lives, take-up the narrative at the publication of 
; Paul's Letter* m lKKi, and concludes shortly alter the 
period of hip elevation to the Baronetcy in If»20. The 
interval includes but a short space of time, but a 
mass of literary labour, besides bus usual abundant 
contributions to the periodical literature ot the day, 
with the addition of his extensive puvate correspond- 
ence, of which the present volume almost entncly 
consists. In whatever view the correspondence runs, 
its character is equally fascinating and equally beyond 
criticism.— Perthshire Courier. 

In this volume Mr. Lockhart appears upon tho 
scene speaking of matters within lus own knowledge ; 
painting domestic details, of course with greater fresh- 
ness, and describing collateral things, Buch as the va- 
rious society of Edinburgh in which Scott mixed, with 
: n portrait-like reality. His picture of the brotheis 
Bh.IjAmx me, and oi the party given by Jamrs, when 
. a new Waverley novel was on the tapis, ta richly lu- 
I dicTous.— S/ectator. 


Jr 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT'S WORKS COMPLETE. I 

* — " 1 1 ' ~ * 

I. WAVERLEY NOVELS,, 48 Vols. Small Octavo, 96 Engravings. 

II. POETICAL WORKS, 12 Vols. Do. * 24 Engravings. 

III. PROSE WORKS, 28 Vols. Do. 56 Engravings. 

All done up in Cloth boards, very handsomely , with gilt Back Titles, 

IV. SELECT POETRY, 6 Vols. Small Octavo. 

THE SAME, 6 Vols. 24roo. PBCket Edition. 

V. BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS, 4 Vols. Small Octavo. 

VI. LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 9 Vols. Small Octavo. 

VII. PERIODICAL CRITICISM. 5 Vols. Small Octavo. 

VIII. TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, (SCOTLAND,) 5 Vols. Small Octavo. 

All likewise done up in Cbtk Boards , very handsomely , with gilt Back Titles. 

SEPARATE. 

IX. LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, Small Octavo or 24mo. 


MARMION, Do. 

LADY OF THE LAKE, Do. 

ROKEBY, Do. 

LORD OF THE ISLES, Do. 

TRIERMAIN AND OTHER POEMS, 24mo. (only.) 


All (lone up in Cloth, Silk , Roan , or Morocco. 

O The above contain the Introductions, Notes, and Various Readings, and form, 
together or separately, appropriate 

LITERARY PRESENTS. 


X. HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, (TALES OF A GRANDFATHER) 
School Copy, 2 Thick Vols. with Coloured Map, Bound. 


CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S WRITINGS. 

I. SCHLOSS HAINFELD,or a Winter in Lower Styrta. 3d Edition. 

II. FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 1st, 2d, & 3d Skri k* 

III. NORTH AMERICA. 3d Edition, & Vol. of Etchings in 4to. , 

IV. NAPOLEON IN COI^NCIL, by Baron Pel&t, (do la Lozcre.) Translated. % 


STUART’S NORTH AMERICA, 3d Edit. 2 Vols. 

Mas. DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY, a New Edition. 

THE COOK'S ORACLE, a New Edition. 

Just Published, 

TALES ABOUT WALES, with a Catechism of Welsh History, by a Lady of the 
Principality. Second Edition, Edited by Capt. Bawl LIall, R.N. Frontispiece , 4s, Gd. 
The Catechism separate Is. Gd. 

•t Tftjt of Wales is really well adapted to impress the mind* of young persons w$th a general 

vtew of British history, and will, wo haw no doubt, become popular as a school book throughout ancient 
Onmbria.— Gentleman' t Magcmne. 

Robert Cadell, Edinburgh: Whittaker & Co. London. 


TAYLOR AND WALTON, 

BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 

‘ 28, UPPER GOWER STREET. 


&t$torp. 

NIEBUHR’S HISTORY OF ROME. Vol. I. Translated by Julius C. 

Hake, M A., and Connop Thiri.wall, M.A., Felloes of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Tliiicl Edition, revised. 8vo, with a Map. 16s. 

NIEBUHR’S HISTORY OF ROME. Vol. IT. Translated by Julius C. 
Hare, M.A., and Connop Tiurlwall, M A., Fellow/ of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
8vo, 1 Gs. 

“ Here we close our remarks upon this memorab'e work , a work which, of all that have 
appeared hi our ape, is the best fitted to excite men of learning to intellectual activity ; 
from which the most accomplished scholar may gather fresh stores of knowledge; to 
which the most experienced politician may resort for theoretical and practical instruc- 
tion, and which no person can read as it ought to be read, without feeling the better 
and more generous sentiments of Ins common human nature enlivened and strength- 
ened.’ 1 — Edinburgh Rkvikw, Jan., 1833. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF UNIVERSITIES AND ACADEMICAL DE- 
GREES. Bv Henry Malden, M A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Greek in Univeisity College, London. Foolseap Cvo, 3x Gd. cloth. 

jHisrrKatuffi. 

ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : 

an Intiodueton Lee lure, dclivued at the opening of the Faeult) of Arts m University 
College, Ot lober 1(5, 1837. B\ Augustus 1>e Morgan, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Piofcsborof Mathematics in University College. Ovo, ].y, 

CARY’S DANTE.— THE VISION ; OR, HELL, PURGATORY, AND 
PARADISE, OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. Translated by the Rev. II. F. Cary, A.M. 
Thiul Edition. In 3 vols. foolscap 8vo, 18*. cloth. 

THE STEAM ENGINE, familiarly Explained and Illustrated; with its ap- 
pUMbon to the Aits and M.imihictuies, to Steam Navigation, and Railroads; with Plain 
ft^Ptns for the Guidance of Railway Speculators, By the Rev. Dionysius Lardner, LL D. 
Sixth Edition. One vol. I2m<». Illustrated with Engravings and Wood-Cuts. 7s (i d. 
cloth. 

FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. By George Dariey, A.B., Author of a Sys- 

tem of Popular Geometry, &c. 12mo, with Engine mgs, 5s . , cloth lettcied. 

THOUGHTS ON PRISON DISCIPLINE. By A Looker-On. 8vo, 

lx. Gd. sewed. 

CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM EATER. In One Vo- 

lume, foolscap 8 vo, puce 5s. Fourth Edition. 

?Sntifv II)f itiprnnlcnbrtirr of Hr Crntval jtorirtu of (PSiiralion. 

THE FIRST PUBLICATION ‘OF THE CENTS 1L SOCIETY OF 

EDUCATION. 1 vol. 12mo, containing 400 pages, 5s. 6d. cloth. Papers bv Thomas 
Wysk, Esq, M.P. ; 1). B. Rfid, M.l). ; Charlfs Baker, xieq. ; Professor Dk Morgan; 
Alexander Allen, Esq. ; B Hawks, Jun., Esq., M.P. ; Arthur Mower, M.D. ; G. li. 
Porter, Esq. ; and B. F. Duppa, Esq. 

SCHOOLS FOR THE INDUSTRIOUS CLASSES; OR, THE PRE- 
SENT STATE OF EDUCATION AMONG THE WORKING PEOPLE OF ENG- 
LAND. Second Edition, with Supplementary Notes. 12uio, Is. 

INDUSTRI AL SCHOOLS FOR THE PEASANTRY. By B. F. Duppa, 

Esq. Reprinted from the “ First Publication of the Central Society of Education," for the 
use of Visiting Committees of Union Workhouses. Price 7d., oi twenty -five foi 1 2s. 

THE SINGING MASTER." By W. E. Hickson, Esq. Part I. First 

Lessons on Singing and the Notation of Murie. Medium 8\o. 


CKmft. 

HERODOTUS, from the best Edition by Schweighjeuser. Edited by 
George Long, Esq., A.M. Complete in one volume 8vo, 10s. 6d cloth. 

A SUMMARY OF HERODOTUS, with Tables of the Travels of Herodo- 
tus, of Commercial Pioducts mentioned hy him. Chronological Events, &c. By George 
Long, Esq., A.M. One vol. l*2mo, 4s. Uvo, 5s. Gd. cloth. 

THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON. Edited by George Long, Esq. A.M., 

late Fellow of Tiinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition, with a short Summary, and 
an Index of Piopei Names. One vol. 12mo, 5s. 

EXERCISES ON THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON, to be rendered 

into Xenophoutie Greek. By^lENiiY 11. I)>vis. 12iuo, 2s. Gd cloth. 

ANABASIS OF CYRUS. Book I, Chapters 1 to 6. With a Literal and 

Interlinear Tianslation of the First Chaptci, and a lexicon to the whole, in which the 
morals, divided into theii several parts and derivatives, are collected under their lespective 
loots. 12mo, 

AN INDEX TO HERODOTUS. By Henry II. Davis. 

5s. Gd, cloth, 

THE PROMETHEUS and PERSE OF AESCHYLUS. 

of Wfli.aufr. Foolscap 8vo, each Is. (hi. soued. 

A GREEK TEST AM ENT, front Giiesbach’s Text, with the various Readings 
of Mill and Sihol/, Maidnal References, and Chnmtdogical Airangcmcnts. In one small 
volume, foolscap 8vo Os. cloth. 

THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK, for the Use of Schools. Gricsbaeh’s 

Text, with the vanous Readings of Mill and others, Maigmal Uefeicnrc-', \c. fcap <>vu, 3s. Gd. 

GREEK AUTHORS, selected for the Use of Schools, containing Portions 

of Ln eian’s Dialogues, Anacieon, Homer’s Iliad, Xenophon’s Memorabilia, and Herodo- 
t iib. 1 2mo, 3*. Or/, cloth. 

Eaten. 

AN ETYMOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF LATIN VERBS. For ll^Use 

of Schools and Colleires. JR Alexandfh Allfn. FooLcnp 8vo, 7 s Gd BBr 

“ It is manifestlj the production of an acute mind working on ven extensive stores of 
information; and the higher classes of Latin .student-,, who neglect the attentive study 
of this volume, will pass o\ei the most complete deNolopmcnt of the principles of the 
Latin language that hasjet appeared in an Kngli-.li form.”— AthivN/iu;.m, June 21, lHJIi. 

EXERCISES ON # CjESAR\S HELVETIC WAR. 12mo, Is. Gd. bound. 
MYTHOLOGY FOR VERSIFICATION; or, a Brief Sketch of the Fables 

of the Ancients picpared to he rendered into Latin Ycise. By the Rev. F. Hodgson, 
M.A. Third Edition. 12mo, 3s. hound. A KEY to ditto, 7s. 

SACRED HISTORY. Coineyed in Sense for Latin Verses, intended chiefly 
for t lie Use of S< hauls. By the Rev. F. Hodgson, M.A Second Edition. 1 2n»o, 3s. Gd. 
hound. A KEY to ditto, 10a. Gd. 

L \T1 N AUTHORS, Selected for the INe of Schools, containing Portions of 

PliwdruB, Ovid’s Mclauioi proses, ViigiPb JHneid, Ca-sar, and T.icitus. 12 mu, 11s. Gd. doth. 

Crtigltssf). 

THE ETYMOLOGY & SYNTAX OF TIIE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

EXPLAINED. By Au-xandhi Chombif, LL.D. Fourth Edition. 8vo, 7s. Gd. boanls. 

ADDISON'S ESSAYS ON TASTE AND TIIE PLEASURES OF THE 

IMAGINATION. Reprinted fiom the Spectator. 8vo, 2s Gd. 

A GRAMMAR OF ELOCUTION, in which the Five Accidence of Speech 
arc Explained and Illustiated. By the Rev. Samuel Wood, B.A. Second Edition. 12mo, 
3s. 6 d. cloth. * 


I2mo, is, ; 8vo, 
From the Text 



WORKS PRINTKD FOR TAYLOR AND WALTON. 

_ 9 

Italian. 

EXTRACTS FROM ITALIAN PROSE WRITERS. By Professor Pa- 

nizzi, LL.D. Ono thick volume, poet 12mo, 10s. Grf. boards. 

AN ELEMENTARY ITALIAN GRAMMAR. By Professor Panizzi, LL.D. 

Second Edition, ronccted. I2nio, 3s. cloth. 

German. 

GERMAN FOR BEGINNERS, or Progressive Exercises in the German 
Language. By W. Wittich, Teacher of German in University College, London. 12uio, 
3 s. lid. cloth. 

A MANUAL OF GERMAN PROSE. Containing Classical Specimens, 

systematically ananged. By Ludwig Von Muiilfnfels, LL 1). Foolscap 8v«, 5 a*. cloth. 

A MANUAL OF GERMAN POETRY. Containing Classical Specimens, 

systematically ananged. By L, Von Muiilenfels, LL.D. Foolscap 8vo, fjj. clotli. 

INTRODUCTION TO A COURSE OF GERMAN LITERATURE, 
In LcctWs to the Students of University College, London. By Ludwig Von Muulrn- 
FhLs, LL.D. Ono vol. «vo, Is. 

Stoitftttrit. 

lllG-VEDiE SPECIMEN. Edidit F mm: incus Rosen. 4to, 5s. cloth. 

iHatfirmatms. 

TIIE ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. By Augustus De Morgan, Pro- 
Iomu ol .Mathematics in University College, London. Thud Edition, lioy.tl 12mo, 4s. 
cloth. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, Preliminary to the Differential Calculus, 

and tit lot the Higher Classes of Schools m uh'rh the Principles ot Authmclu, aio taught. 
By Prolessoi Dr Mohgan. Second Edition. Koy.il 12mo, f).v. cloth. 

ELEMENTS OF TRIGONOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRICAL ANA- 
LYSIS, Pielimimuy to the Ditleieiiti.il (hihulus; fit for those who have studied the Piin- 
tiples of Aiithmeiic and Algcbia, and Six Books of Euclid. By Piotessoi 1 )f Morgan. 
Royal 12mo, Pa. cloth. 

THE CONNEXION OF NUMBER AND MAGNITUDE; an Attempt to 

explain the Filth Book of Em lid. By Piotcssor Di: Morgan. Royal 12mo, 4,s\ cloth. 

*** Tins Work is included in the Elements of Trigonometry. 

PRINCIPLES OF GEOMETRY, familiarly illustrated, and applied to a va- 

uety of usiful pnijio^s. Designed lor the Itisli union of Young Poisons. By the late Rev. 
I’udcssoj Rircuis, LL.D., I’.R.S. Second Edition, icvised and enlarged. 12mo, with 
lot) \V ood -C uis. 3.s. (id. clotli. • 

M The practical applications which are added must render the study very delightful to the 
young, since the h\ erases on the Principles will be found astamusing as the ordinal y 
sports ol childhood.**— Aril bn/ki;m, bepf. 2H, 1M3. 

FRlNCll’LKS OF Till? DIFFERENTIAL AN1) INTEGRAL CAL01J- 

LUS, familiaily illustrated, and applied to a vanety ot Useful l*ui poses. Deiigned foi the 
lustiuetmu ot Young Poisons. By the late Rev. Biolessor Ritchie, LL.D., F.R.S. Uhili 
Wood (hits. 12ino, lx. (id. doth. 

THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID, with a Commentary and Geometrical 

Ex ci else*. By the Rev. Dion \ oil's Laudnkh, LL.D. Filth Edition. ^ Uu>, "a. boaids. 

AN ANALYTICAL TREATISE ON PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRI- 
GONOMETRY. lty the Rev. Dionysus Lakunuii, LL.D. Second Edition, corrected 
and impioved. hvo, 12a*. cloth. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL AND IN- 

TEGRAL GALUULUS. By the Rev. Diunwu- Luidmii, LL D. fJvo, 2ls. 



WORKS PRINTED FOR TAYLOR AND WALTON. 


Paries'* &cfentfft Ittorarg, 

For the Use of Schools, Private Students , Artists, and Mechanics. 

1. A SYSTEM OF POPULAR GEOMETRY. Containing, in a few Lessons, so much of 
the Elements of Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understanding of every Art 
and Science m its leading Truths and General Principles. By George Barley, A.B. 
Fourth Edition. 4s. 6c/. cloth. 

2. COMPANION TO THE POPULAR GEOMETRY. In which the Elements of 
Abstract Science are familiarised, illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the vuiious 
purposes of life ; with numerous Cuts, 4s. Gd. cloth. 

3. A SYSTEM OF POPULA\R ALGEBRA, with a Section on Proportions and Progres- 
sions. Third Edition. 4s. Gd. cloth. 


4. A SYSTEM OF POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, both Plane and Spherical; with 
Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the application of Algebra to Geometry. Second 
Edition. 3s. 6rf. cloth. 

44 For students who only seek this limited knowledge of these Sciences, there are perhaps 
no Treatises which can be read with more advantage than Parley's * Popular Geometry 
and Algebra.' " — Liukaiiy op Useful Knowledok, Article 44 Mechanics." 

$e«talou(an £g*tcm.— Bonita for tfjc (Roe of <2Tf)eam abcfjool. 

LESSONS ON FORM; OR, AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOMETRY. By C. 
Reiner, Teacher of Mathematics in Cheam School. 12mo, with numeious Diagrams. 
6s. cloth. 


LESSONS ON NUMBER. By C. Reiner. Second Edition. Consisting of 
The Master’s Manual. l’2mo, 4$. 6d. cloth. 


The Scholar's Praxis. 12aio, 2s. cloth. 


£ Sold separately. 


THE CHEAM LATIN GRAMMAR, taken principally from Zumpt, for the Use of the 
Younger Classes. PJuio, 2s. Gd. bound. 


EXTRACTS FROM CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR; connected by a Brief Narrative in 
English. 12mo, 2$. Gd. bouud. 

Commonplace Book*. + 

THE LITERARY DIARY ; or, Complete Common- Place Book, with an 
Explanation, and an Alphabet of Two Letters on a Leaf. Post 4to, ruled tkrdbghout, aud 
half- bound, price 12$. 

A POCKET COMMON-PLACE BOOK. With Locke’s Index. Post 8vo, 
half-bound, 85 . Gd. ; or 10 a 1 . Gd. bouud. 

THE STUDENT’S JOURNAL. Arranged, Printed, and Ruled, for receiving 
an Account of every Day’s Employment for the space of One Y ear. Willi an Index aud 
Appendix. Post 8vo, half- bouud, 4$. C id. 

THE PRIVATE*I)IARY, formed on the Plan of “ The Student's Journal,” 
for General Use. Post 8vo, half-bound, 4a. Gd. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, arranged for receiving an Account of every 
Day’s Employment for the space of Ouc Year. Post 8vo, bouud, price 3a. 


durational fHofccl*. 

DIAGRAMS IN METAL, to illustrate Dr. Lardner’s Euclid. Solid Geo- 
metry, Book I. The Set of Nine iu a Box. Price Is. Gd. 

A RELIEF MAP, in Papier Mache, of Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Middlesex, 
and parts of Buckinghamshire and Essex, on a scale of half an iuch to a mile, the 
elevations at the rate of half u line to every huudred feet of altitude. {In a forward stale 
of preparation ) * 

AN INSTRUMENT FOR TEACHING GEOMETRY, convertible into a 

Theodolite, Spirit Level, Hadley’s Sextant, aud Wollaston’s Goniometer. Price 
A*2. 12s. Gd. 
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LOCKE’S 

SYSTEM OF CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION, 

RESTORING THE METHOD OF TEACHING FORMERLY PRACTISED IN 

8U public g>rf)Qoljs. 

u Wc do amiss to spend seven or eight years in scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek, as may be learned otherwise easily and delightfully in one year.”— Milton. 

u Wherefore, well-beloved masters and teachers of g^inimar, after the parts of speech are suffi- 
ciently known in our schools, read and expound plainly unto your scholars good authors.”— Dsun 
CM. 

THE FIRST COURSE CONSISTS OF THE FOLLOWING 

INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS; 

THE ORIGINAL TEXT, IN WHICH TUB QUANTITY OF THE DOUBTFUL VOWELS IS 
* DENOTED J CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY NOTES, &C. &C. 

Each Volume 2s. Gd. cloth. 

ILatin. ©mft. 

1. PHiEDRUS’S FABLES OF .ESOP. I. LUCIAN’S DIALOGUES. Selections. 

3. OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. Book I. I 2. THE ODES OF ANACREON. 

3. VIRGIL’S ASNEJD. Book I. 3. HOMER’S ILIAD. Book I. 

4. PARSING LESSONS TO VIRGIL. | 4. PARSING LESSONS TO HOMER. 

5. CESAR’S INVASION OF BRITAIN. \ 5. XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA. Book I. 

6. TACITUS’S LIFE OF AGRICOLA. Part I. 6. HERODOTUS’S HISTORIES. Selection*. 

Italian, jfrenrfj. 

STORIES FROM ITALIAN WRITERS, AL- SISMONDI : THE BATTLES OF CRESSV 
FIERI, BARETTI, CASTIGLIONE, &c. AND POICTIERS. 

(Berman. 

STORIES FROM GERMAN WRITERS. 

&ebiTto ISible. iGrecft (Sospete. 

TH? BOOK OF GENESIS IN ENGLISH THE TR1GLOTT EVANGELISTS, Greek, La- 

HEBREW, accompanied by an Interlinear tin, and English, Interlinear, consisting if 

Translation, substantially the same as the the original Greek from the Text of Griesbach, 

Authorised English Version, Philological the Latin taken from Montanus, Beza, and 

Notes, and a Grammatical Introduction. By the Vulgate, and the English of the Authorised 

William Greenfield, M.R.A.S. 3rd Edition , \ersi on, accommodated to the Greek Idiom. 
8vo. Price as., or with the original Text in —With Grammatical and Historical Notes.— 
Hebrew Characters, lo*. 6</. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, I/. 8 a. ; or with Grammar to 

the New Testament, 1/. 11 a. 6d. 

Either Gospel mqjr be had separately . 

ST. MATTHEW 9s. cloth. | ST. LUKE Os. doth 

ST. MARK 5s. ST. JOHN i 0’#. — 

GREEK GRAMMAR OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 4s. Gd. cloth. 

ALSO, TO ACCOMPANY THE LATIN AND GREEK SERIES, 

THE LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR, 2s. Gd. cloth. 

THE LONDON GREEK GRAMMAR, 3s. Gd. cloth. 

The Examples of Syntax in these Grammars are taken from the above booh of Vvyil 
and Casar, Homer and Xenophon. 

The Connexion of the several Parts, as well as the general Principle and Authority of the whole 
Series, is exhibited at large ui 

AN ESSAY, EXPLANATORY OF THE SYSTEM. 

Price 2s. Gd. boat ds . 

PRINTED FOR TAYLOR AND WALTON, 

28, U1TEK OiOWEU STREET. 



METHOD OF STUDY. 


The course of Study to bo pursued in tho usoof these Books, is fully developed in the Preface to 
each volume : but the principal directions there detailed may be thus briefly presented at one view. 

1. Let the student of the Latin language commence with the Fables of PhjEdhub ; and 
by the aid, of the Interlinear Translation and Notes , make himself thoroughly master of the 
sense of each fable in the single Latin Text — so thoroughly, as to bo able, not only to ren- 
der the original, word for word, iuto English sentences, but also, when examined without the 
book, to give the English for each Latiu word, and again, the Latin for each English, unas- 
sisted by the connexion of the story. « • 

2. Having acquired from Phaedrus a considerable number of common Latin words, without 
attompmig their grammatical analysis, lot him proceed, in exactly the samo manner, with tho 
First Book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, wjjiich will make a large addition to his vocabulary in 
words of less common use. The reading of this book should be accompanied with tho study 
of the Accidence , as given in the Londou Latiu Grammar. Taking small portions at a time, 
as, for instance, the first declension of nouns with the first lesson of Ovid, the student should 
remark what words in the lesson appear to correspond in form to any of those cases, — and so 
on, till the distinction of tho Parts of Speech is clearly understood, and the Tables of De- 
clension arc learned by heart. 

3. The regular inflections of the language being thus acquiicd from the examples in the 
Grammar, let him take up the First Book of Virgil's ^Eneid, and after construing the Latiu 
text, as in Plurdru9 and Ovid, according to the interlinear Translation, let lnm learn to ana- 
lyse each sentence from the supplementary volume of Parsing Lessons; which will enable 
him, not only to assign every word in each lesson to its proper part of speech, but to give a 
full description of its peculiar modification, if inflected fiom its smiplc form. In this stage of 
his course lie will derive great benefit fi om frequently altering the signs and forms of nouns 
and verbs in tho Single English Version, so as to requite the use of different cases, tenses, 
&t\ of the same Latin word — an exercise which will give him complete power over the In- 
flections of the language. 

4. Let him now proceed with Char's Invasion of Britmn; and accompany each reading 

with a small portion of the Latin Syntax , in the same wanner as he accompanied Ovid with 
Uie Accidence of tho Grammar. This will gradually render hiut familiar with the Construe - 
Aon of the language. The style of the Commentaries is rcmaikably easy of construction, and 
therefore peculiaily adapted for this exercise; which is further facilitated by the Rules of Syn- 
tax, in the London Latin Grammar, being principally exemplified fimn this part of CVsar, and 
the Book of Virgil’s AKneid already analysed. Aftei finishing Caesar, he should recur to’ tho 
Virgil, which he before used only as a praxis of infection , and make himself master of tho 
construction by the rules of S)utax, and also of the scanning of each line by tho iuk*s of 
Prosody. ^ 

5. In reading the Life of Agricola by Tacitus, lie should endeavour to combine in each 
lcBson the exercises of inflection and construction which hitherto he has taken separately ; 
describing single woida according to their several declensions, and compound phrases according 
to their sevcial dependencies. 

In learning the Greek language, precisely the same method may bo followed in the corres- 
pondent [Kiits of the 8ents. 

1. Lucian’s Dialogues furnish a copious Vocabulary as the olemcntary volume. 

2. Anacreon’s Odes present a vane ty of simjfle sentences, from which to distinguish the 
Parts of Speech , as given in the London Greek Grammar. 

3. Homer’s Iliad, act ompmtied by the supplementary volume of Parsing Lfssons, involves 
a complete Praxis in the Inflictions of the language. 

4. Xenophon's Memorabilia gi\% an Introduction to Syntax, which will be further fami- 
liarised by rec uiring to the Iliad. 

.5. Herodotus's Histories supply an interesting subject matter, on which to practise hi 
combination the various exercises separately performed in the previous volumes. 

After thus going through the Latin or Greek series, the Student is strong!) recommended 
to recur to the outlier volumes, in the samo order as before, and to exercise the whole of his 
giurmiiatical knowledge in each of those parts, as well a« in the hi<*t, using the interlinear trans- 
lation as little as possible, and giving more attention to the Notes than in his fast reading. 


lJy the completion of this Elementary Course, he will not only bo perfectly competent to enter 
on the reading of other Classic Authors, without the aid of a translation, but will he prepared w T ith 
a valuable store of words and phrases for Greek and Latin Composition. The practice of writing 
in each language according to these models, will ensure a critical acquaintance with their peculiar 
delicacies, and although, in commencing a new Author, the young learner must require some 
assistance from judicious commentators, yet, as r ur as the language is concerned, he may rest 
assured he is already in possession of its leading properties and powers. 



INTRODUCTION TO THE HEBREW BIBLE. 


Third Edition. 8vo, prico 8s. or with the Original Text in Hcbrow Characters, 10s. 6d 

THE BOOK OF GENESIS, 

fin (ffingltal) fHbrclu, 

ACCOMPANIED BY 

AN INTERLINEAR TRANSLATION, 

- • 7 

SUBSTANTIALLY THE SAME AS THE AUTHORISED ENGLISH VERSION; PHILOLOGICAL 
NOTES, AND A GRAMMATICAL INTRODUCTION. 

BY THE LATE WILLIAM GREENFIELD, M.R.A.S. 


u I take this opportunity of acknowledging my obligations to an elementary work, which 
should be in the hands of all self-taught Students — ‘ The Book of Genesis in English Hebrew, 
by William Greenfield.’ The great obstacle to the solitary beginner is the reading and pro- 
nunciation. In learning a strange written language, nature teaches us to employ three instru- 
ments— the eye, the cai, and the mouth ; the eye for the appearance of the word, the ear for 
its sound, and the month for Iho mechanical formation of the syllables. Each of these opera- 
tions contiibutes to support the memory. If either of them is absent, one channel of memory 
is closed. In my first attempts at Hebrew, the ear and the tongue were idle, because 1 had 
no test of pronunciation. I was guided b) the look of the word alone *, and it frequently hap- 
pened that l consulted the Lexicon for the same wmd of which I had ascertained the meaning 
in the preceding verse. Could 1 have pronounced the v\onl, 1 should have been certain as to 
its identity. Mr. Giecnfiold lias invented a simple method of approximation in English 
letters to the received method of pronouncing the anginal.” 

From “ Suggestions respecting the neglect of the Hebrew Language as a Qualification for 
Holy Orders. By Richard William Jkj.f, B.D., Preceptor to His Royal Highness Prince 
George of Cumberland, anti Canon of Christ Church, late Fellow and Tutor of Oriel Col- 
lege.” 

A GRAMMAR OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE, 

Parti. The Orthography, &r. — Part 2. The Etymology and Syntax. By IIyman IIur- 
witz, Professor of Hebrew m University College, London. Second Edition, leviscd and 
oulniged. 8vo, 17s. cloth. Either Part may be had separately. Part I. 5s. 6 (1. Pait H. 12s. 

"Mr. Hurwit/’a Grammar is the best elementary work of its kind extant in the English 
language.' "—Journal of Education , No. IX. 

11 Mr. llurwitz lias given to the world a Grammar which, for lucid arrangement, has been 
rarely equalled. It is a work which may be understood by a child, and yet the most 
advanced proficient may consult it with advantage.”— ■Athenautit, June 18, 1831. 

“ There is a philosophical tone throughout the work. Its observations are addressed to 
the understanding, and the memory is considered only us an accessory faculty.”— Atlas, 
June 12, 1831. 

THE LONDON GREEK GRAMMAR; 

Designed to exhibit in small compass the Elements of the Giyck Language. Edited by a 
Graduate of the University of Oxford. Fouith Edition. 12mo, 35. Od. cloth. 

“ In this third edition various alterations have been made, though the hulk of the book is 
not thereby increased. It has been the object in this edition to simplify still further the 
elements of Greek grammai, and, with this view, to lead the pupil to a consideration of 
the etymological principles laid down in Mr. Long’s 1 Observations on the study of the 
Latin and Greek Languages.’ This, however, has only been done so far a 1 - would har- 
monise with the general plan of the book, without making it differ materially from the 
preceding editions.” — Preface to the Third Edition. 

THE LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR ; 

Including the Eton Syntax and Prosody in English, accompanied with Notes, Edited by a 
Graduate of the University of Oxford. Ninth Edition. 12mo, 2.s. G</. cloth. 


PRINTED FOR TAYLOR & WALTON, 28, UPPER GOWER STREET. 



WORKS PRINTED FOR TAYLOR & WALTON. 


LATIN LANGUAGE. 

1NTERPAGED TRANSLATION. 

THE FIRST SIX BOOKS OF VIRGIL’S jENEID. 

With an Intcrpaged Translation, line for line, and numeious Notes. 12mo, 6s. 6d. cloth. 

“ The design of the present work being to assist those who may be reading the jfineid, a 
literal and useful translation is all that has been attempted. It is hoped that this design 
will be found to have been accomplished ; and that the work (from the peculiar plan 
adopted), will afford considerable help to those who may be studying this portion of Vir- 
gil.” — Preface . 

CjESAR'S HELVETIC WAR. 

i 

In Latin and English, Interlinear, with the Original Text at the end* 12mo, 2s. cloth. 

THE PRINCIPAL ROOTS OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, 

Simplified by a Display of their Incorporation into the English Tongue. By II. Hall. 

Third Edition. I2mo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


GREEK LANGUAGE. 

THE TRIGLOTT EVANGELISTS. 

INTERLINEAR. 

Consisting of the original Greek fiom the Text of Gkiesbach; the Latin taken from Mon- 
tanus, BEZ\,and the Vulgate, and the English of the Authorised Version, accommodated 
to the Greek Idiom. With Grammatical and Historical Notes. 1 vol. 8vo, 1/. 8$., cloth 
lettered ; or, with a Grammar of the New Testament, M. 11s. 6d. 

Eithn Gospel may he had separately. 

ST. MATTHEW . . . 9s. cloth. I ST. LUKE .... 9s. cloth. 

ST. MARK . . . . 5s. — | ST. JOHN . . . . 6s. _ 

GREEK GRAMMAR OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 4s. (>rf, cloth. 

u We cannot hut hope that this very interesting translation of the New Testament will 
meet with general encouragement. It bespeaks sound scholarship in the translator; 
and, with its grammatical apparatus, will be found an invaluable assistant in the criti- 
cal and devotional study of the Evangelists. It professes to give a literal ami faithful 
copy, in English, of the Greek oiiginal, as far as idiom will permit, in the correspond- 
ing parts of speech, so that the version produced may be regarded as the grammatical, 
no less than the lexicographical exponent of each word in the original. 

“ To those who are attempting to acquire the power of reading the Greek Testament 
without the aid of a teacher, this ingenious work will be of great value; and even 
to others, who may be more favourably circumstanced, it will present many advan- 
tages. The notes at the f*>ot of the page embrace almost all the difficulties of a strictly 
grammatical order, and, in doing so, extend to many of the questions involved in the 
useful criticism of the New Testament. They will often supply the advantages ot a 
Greek concordance, and will always be found elucidatory of the Hebrew idioms of the 
gospels. 

“ The work is elegantly printed, the type and paper are of the best quality, and the price, 
considering the costly style of the publication, is extremely reasonable Matthew and 
Luke arc only nine shillings each, and Mark is Jive shillings. We suppose that John, 
which is nearly ready for publication, will be in the same proportion. We do hope that 
the learned translatoi \*ill proceed with his undertaking to the completion of the New 
Testament. All our coll ges and schools ought to give him their utmost encouragement. 
A more useful publication of its kind we have not seen .”— Kvungcltcul Mug,, Nov. 1833. 

XENOPHON FOR BEGINNERS. 

The Battle of Cunaxa, and the Death and Character of Cyrus, from Xenophon's Anabasis. 
12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

* t * Each section or smaller portion is broken up or decomposed; and its separate clauses are 
successively presented to the learner as independent sentences ; after which they are exhibited 
in connexion as they were written by Xenophon. A Literal Translation is given on the page op* 
posite to the Greek, and a Lexicon of the words contained in the book is subjoined. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, PRINTERS, WIIITEFRIARS. 



NEILL ON DISEASES OF THE EYE. 

Kuril/ in January, 1838, will ba Published, 

A SECOND CLINICAL REPORT 



oiF Traan 


By HUGH NEILL, 

Surgeon to the Liverpool Ophthalmic Infirmary . 



In this Report full Statistical Tables will be given of the various Diseases occurring 
in the Author’s hospital-practice during the years 1 834-5- t>-7 • and he will direct bis chief 
attention to the following subjects: — 

Cataract — its Cure, in youth and old age— the Author’s successful and simple Operation, 
illustrated by above one hundred cases. Two of these were Infants only twelve months 
old, born blind -*- three were between the ages of seven and twelve years, born blind — 
one, a man, aged 21, blind for seventeen years— and four, whose united ages amounted to 
305 years. 

Musca Volitantes, or *' Flying Motes,” with the causes, treatment, and cure. 

The causes and cure of Strabismus t or Squint, in Children, 

Epiphora, or Watery Eye. 

The irritable Eye ; &c. &c, &c. 


Opinions of the PreBs upon Mr. Neill’s First Clinical Report. 

LONDON MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL REVIEW. 

'* This gentleman's enthusiasm in the cause of Ophthalmic Surgery appear# to bo of no common order.” 


DR. RYAN'S LONDON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL 

FIRST NOTICE. 

“ A very good report of a provincial institution, which proves the author to be well acquainted with the 
diseases of the eye, and with the best works on the subject,” 

SECOND NOTICE. 

u We highly approve of the laudable example set by the Author in publishing an Annual Itepont of the 
diseases treated at a provincial public charity. Such a proceeding is not only valuable to the governors, but 
also to the cause of science. Many ore too lrtzy, indolent, or incompetent to perform the task of arranging 
materials for a Clinical Report, while others are deterred from the attempt by the fear of criticism. 

“ Mr, Neill, in & prefatory address to the governors, ably and proi>erly contends that the publication of 
a Clinical Report is legitimate, that publicity is essential to the full development of a charity, and that there 
is a moral as well as professional necessity for making public the practical results in such an institution. 
We fully agree to all these sentiments. He is also justified in arguing in favour of the advantages which 
accrue from the sub-division of labour in the arts and sciences. We hold, however, that every medical 
practitioner should be deeply versed in all diseases, and practise in those he pleases, or to which his incli- 
nation leads him. The mere oculist, aurist, dentist, &c. would be a bad, dangerous, and ignorant prac- 
titioner; and fortunately for humanity and science, few such incompetent persons now exist amongst us. 
All rising medical men study every form of human infirmity; but prefer a certain branch of our science. 

u After' having disposed of the preceding general observations, our author gives a tubular view of the 
Diseases of the Eye, which fell under his treatment in 18134, with a history of some of these , which proves him 
to be a scientific surgeon, and an excellent operator. His explanation oi the operations for cataract is good; 
while his narrative of cases of blindness, cured by operation, must not only be highly gratifying to himself, 
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from Neill’s CHnteol Report of the Diseases of the Eye, as 



“ We oopy the following interesting „ 

redounding to the credit of the operator, aadto t&t state & surgery in provincial hospitals." 


MNSMAWS ilOteAL JOURNAL 

“ The Report does credit to Sir. Neill. Wo would recommend him to oontinue it annually." 


ATHENjtUM. 

fl The embodying a professional account of the praotioe of an Eye Hospital, in the report to its sub- 
scribers, is a useful and commendable novelty. We shall be glad to see many such reports." 


LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 

“ Connected with diseases of the eye, we ought to notice a very able exposition of the practice in the 
Liverpool Ophthalmic Infiraory, for tho year 1834, by the Surgeon, Hugh Neill, Esq. It is an intelligent 
practical Treatise and Cliniool Report on Diseases of the Eye." 


CALEDONIAN MERCURY. 

“ Independently of its value as a surgical work, this little volume must possess great interest in the 
hands of the non-medical reader. ' ’ 


EDINBURGH OBSERVER. 

“ In such an extensive practice, Mr. Neill lias acquired such experience as to render him a valuable 
authority, and hie. Report will be found of much service to practitioners oi more limited opportunities." 


EDINBURGH ADVERTISER. 

“ This is a slim and elegant volume, but its contents are as interesting as its bulk is slender. Wo havo 
rarely found so much good matter in so limited a space." 


DUMFRIES AND GALLOWAY HERALD. 

“ In conclusion, we have to observe, that these fifty-five pages contain almost all the moat essential 
parts of many mighty and voluminous tomes. To the young practitioner it is a valuable lade Mecwn , and 
even the older brethren may consult the book with advantage. We heartily wish Mr. Neill success in that 
department of the profession to which, we understand, he has so exclusively devoted his attention." 


CARLISLE PATRIOT. 

u The design is indeed & valuable one — valuable to the governors of the charity, but infinitely more so to 
the cause of suffering humanity. It forms, emphatically, a practical Treatise on the Diseases of the Eye." 


CUMBERLAND PACQUET. 

u Mr. Neill has presented the profession with & clear and succinct view of the various treatment in tins 
branch of interesting inquiry, as satisfactory as it was unexpected. The author's remarks on cataract are 
brief but practical. We arc satisfied that he is right in pursuing the treatment adopted by him. The other 
diseases are treated with judgment, and detailed with ability. The work is one which add* not a little to 
a knowledge of Ophthalmic Surgery. ’ 1 


LANCASTER GAZETTE. 

u We have much pleasure in adding our very humble meed of approbation to the praise so’ generally 
bestowed upon Mr. Neill's interesting and highly important publication, by our contemporaries, both for 
and near." „ 


BELFAST GUARDIAN. 

“ A very useful work. On the subject of cataract he writes with great ability. The author's practice is 
confirmed by very extensive experience, and affords abundant proof that he possesses a thorough know- 
ledge of the subject." 


LIVERPOOL ALBION. 

“ This work must be of great value. His situation as Surgeon to tho Ophthalmic Infirmary gives him 
the best opportunities for experience." 


. LIVERPOOL JOURNAL. 

“ Mr. Neill !s one of the best theoretical and practical, certainly the neatest and quickest oculist we ever 
saw operate, and his success has been almost constant. He has not mentioned what we know to be tho 
fact, having the publications before us, that the American periodicals speak in the highest terms of his skill, 
which, under Providence, had given sight to an individual bom blind." 


„ LIVERPOOL STANDARD. 

*We cannot take leave of Mr. Neill's book without congratulating him on his success as aa operating 
eti l frgpti upon that delicate organ, the eye." 

,, LIVERPOOL CHRONICLE. 

1 “ Mr. Neill's work has received the unlimited praise of nearly all our contemporaries," 


Mitchell, Heaton, 4 Mitektll, Printers, Liverpool. 



NEILL ON DISEASES OF THE EYE. 


Early in January, 1838, will be Published, 


A SECOND CLINICAL REPORT 



\S1§ DIF TffiO 


By HUGH NEILL, 

Surgeon to the Liverpool Ophthalmic Infirmary , 



In this Report full Statistical Tables will be given of the various Diseases occurring 
in the Author's hospital-practice during the years 1834-5-6-7 ; and he will direct his chief 
attention to the following subjects : — 

Cataract — its Cure, in youth and old age— the Author’s successful and simple Operation, 
illustrated by above one hundred cases. Two of these were Infants only twelve months 
old, bom blind -*- three were between the ages of seven and twelve years, bom blind — 
one, a man, aged 21, blind for seventeen years — and four, whose united ages amounted to 
305 years. 

Muse cl* Volitantes, or “ Flying Motes,” with the causes, treatment, and cure. 

The causes and cure of Strabismus, or Squint, in Children. 

Epiphora, or Watery Eye. 

The irritable Eye ; &c. &c. &c# 


Opinions of the Press upon Mr. Neill’s First Clinical Report. 

LONDON MEDICO -CHIRURGICAL REVIEW. 

“ This gentleman s enthusiasm in the cause of Ophthalmic Surgery appear# to be of no common order." 


OR. RYAN'S LONDON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL 

FIRST NOTICE. 

“ A very good report of a provincial institution, which proves the author to be well acquainted with the 
diseases of the eye, and with the best works on (he subject." 

SECOND NOTICE, 

w We highly approve of the laudable example set by the Author in publishing an Annual Report of the 
diseases treated at a provincial public charity. Such a proceeding is not only valuable to the gov prnors, but 
also to the cause of science. Many are too lazy, indolent, or incompetent to perform the task of arranging 
materials for a Clinical Report, while others ate deterred from the attempt by the tear of criticism. 

** Mr. Neill, in a prefatory address to the governors, ably and properly contends that pie publication of 
a Clinical Report is legitimate, that publicity is essential to the full development of a charity, and that there 
is a moral os well as professional necessity for making public the practical results in such an institution. 
We fttlly agree to all these sentiments. He is also justified in arguing in favour of the advantages which 
accrue from the sub-division of labour in the arts and sciences. Wc hold, however, that every medical 
practitioner should be deeply versed in oti diseases, and practise in those he pleases, or to which his incli- 
nation leads him. The mere oculist, aurist, dentist, &c. would ho a bad, dangerous, and ignorant prac- 
titioner; and fortunately fbr humanity and science, few such incompetent persons now exist amongst ns. 
All rising medical men study every form of human infirmity; but prefer o certain branch of our science. 

** After having disposed of the preceding general observations, our author gives a tabular view of the 
Diseases of the Eye, which fell under his treatment iu 1834, with a history of some of these, which phovea him 
to be a scientific surgeon, and an excellent operator. His explanation of the operations for cataract is good; 
while his narrative of cases of blindness, cured by operation, must not only be highly gratifying to himself, 
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• ROBERT BEST £DE’S 

SERIES OF PORTABLE, CHEMICAL, AND MINERALOGICAL 

UBOfiATOBIES, CABINETS AND CHESTS. 


Among the many Professors who have honored the Proprietor with their recommendation* and 
opinion t a* to the practical use and judicious arrangement of these Cabinets, may be selected: 


THK L ATX 

EDWARD. TURNER, 

M.P. H.E.S.L. mi «. 

S*e. O.I. i Profciior of Cbeffliitry st 
the 

' LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

DAVID BOSWELL REID, 

M.a. r.i.M. 


iiii! 




3 05±? C2V 


mw* 


THOS. GRAHAM, Etq., 

r. m. a. 

Prof o nor of Chemistry at the Louden 
- UolrenHy, St leteof the AndmoaUa 
University, 

GLASGOW. 

THOMAS CLARK, 

_ , M* D * 

Professor of Chemistry, Marischal 


THOMAS CASTLE, 

IS.D. V.L.S. 

Physician to St Muy’s Hall, and 
to the 

BRIGHTON DISPENSARY. 


V 





Illustrated Catalogues of the following Laboratories, and other Select Articles may be procured gratis at 
the London Depot, 79, Bishopsgate Street; Messrs. Bavoby, Moore, and Co., Chemists, 13d, New Bond 
Street ; and Thomas Tbqq and Son, 73, Cheapside. 


No. I.— YOUTH’S LABORATORY or CHEMICAL AMUSEMENT BOX 

Price 16s. 

Containing above 40 Chemical preparation* and appropriate Apparatus for enabling the enquiring youth by 
the assistance of the plain and simple instructions detailed in 

WARD’S COMPANION; or FOOTSTEPS TO EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY, 

(Price SdJ to perform above 100 amusing and interesting Experiments with perfect 
ease and free from danger. 

No. N-— CHEMICAL PORTABLE LABORATORY, 

Compiising above 90 aelect and useful Tests, Re-agents, and appropriate Apparatus for performing with 
facility ana safety a course of instructive and entertaining Experiments particularly in reference to the 
principal Class Experiments exhibited in Chemical Lectures, and also for the analytical examination of 
Minerals, Salts, and Metallic Oxides. Price £). 11§. 8d, 

No. 3.— CHEMICAL PORTABLE LABORATORY, 

Fitted up also with the same chemical Tests, Re-agents, and appropriate Apparatus as No. 2, with stoppered 
Bottles, French Polished Cabinet, improved Spirit Lamp, lock and key. Price £2. 2 b. Od. 

No. 4.— CHEMICAL PORTABLE LABORATORY, 

An enlarged collection of 100 useful Apparatus aud Chemicals, with varnished labels, better calculated for 
practical purposes and for placing in the hands of the student a little Workshop, with scales, and weights. 

Price £*• Ss. 6d. 


DEDICATED TO THE PROFESSORS OP CHEMISTRY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

No. 5.— CHEMICAL CABINET, OR"aMATEURS’ LABORATORY, 

Comprising an organised collection of 130 Chemical Tests, Re-agents, and best contrived modem Apparatus, 
ealoulatedl'or the Student, the Proficient, the Druggist, the Dyer, the Drysalter, the Physician, the Manu- 
facturer, the Mineralogist, and the Amateur, and adapted for the performance of refined Experiments of 
demonstration and research in any Drawing Room, with ease, safety aud success. Price »0< 68, 6d« 

No. 6.-CHEMICAL CABINET, 

Fitted up in a more substantial manner than No. 5, with additional Apparatus, sunk brass handles, comers, 
&c. Price £7. Ms. Od. 

MINERALOGICAL BOX, or POCKET BLOWPIPE APPARATUS, 

iui unnt.IlM ■•itvlno Mlnwil*. and Mainlinr? (ionlnditnl annni.ioa • In « 


SB WARD, 73, Bishopsgate Street within. Trade Agent for Griffin’s Chemical Apparatus, & Cabinets of Rocks Be Miner 

Griffin’s Chemical Apparatus has received the sanction of the leading Professors of the day, and is admirably calculated to extend the operations, and still further enhance 

the value of the Portable Laboratories. 



ELEMEN TAJiV' €HBMttTR¥^ .•» 

- — a ! — f,r ^ p,fn, , ? 

JUST PUBLISHED, 

With 50 fine outline Engravings and Diagrams, in One Volume, 18mo. Cloth Boards and Letter*!, 

Price 3s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL 



D 



EXEMPLIFYING 

THE RUDIMENTS 



AND SHOWING WITH WHAT FACILITY THE PRINCIPLES OF THE SCIENCE 

MAT BB 

3E)311^@iri^ , IEA l 3E'l® 

AT 

A TRIFLING EXPENSE 

by means of easily-oonAructed 

SIMPLE APPARATUS & PORTABLE LABORATORIES, 

IIORI PARTICULARLY IK REFERENCE TO THOSE BY 

ROBERT BEST EDE. 

asewfcj 

«* A Practical Elementary Treatise for Students and Amateurs, equally useful to those who are not, 
as to those who are in possession of Portable Laboratories.'*— Vidb Preface. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


44 Mr. Ede’s work is very useful to every one devoted to the study of chemistry. It unfolds the 
principles of the science in plain and concise language, and illustrates the apparatus by numerous 
wood-cuts The proposed apparatus toay be had at a very trifling expense, arid will encourage that 
spirit of ingenuity and pe&everance by which difficulties, apparently insurmountable, may be easily 
overcome.”— Hr. Mean's London Medical Journal. 

44 Practical Fact* in Chemistry, a small and beautifully printed pocket volume, just published, 
contains many valuable instructions by which the punriples of the science mav be oa*ilv, safely, 
and successfully demonstrated by experiment at the smallest possible cost.” — John Hull. 

“ We have been favoured with a sight of Mr. R. B, Ede’s Practical Poets *m Chemwtif, and 
certainly never met with a fairer handmaid to science. It ia precisely what an elementary work of 
thia nature ought to be, and shdbld be placed m the hands of every person desi»o us of studying the 
science at a small expense.’ '—Liverpool Mull. 

41 Mr. Ede’s Practical Facts in Chemistry, intended as a companion to his Portable Laboratories, 
will prove equally useful to those who have not, as to those who have the advantage of possessing 
these admirable Cabinets.” — Chvrck of England Family Newspaper. 

44 Practical Facts in Chemistry is a good book, and only wants a good reading to make a good 
chemist. Michael Faraday in miniature ’’—Bury and Suffolk Herald. 

44 la just the sort of elementary work in chemistry we have long wished to see.”— Brighton 
Gazette, 

44 We strongly recommend parents and Guardians to place a copy in the hands of every youth* 
whose inclinafcicm or profession may lead him to the study of chemistry.’’— Leicester Herald . 

44 The publication of Mr. Ede’s very practical volume has been hailed by us with no small 
sstistetion : the work is not Only useful to those who enjoy the great advantage of possessing his 
Laboratories and Cabinets, but is a manual for every student.— The clergy and school- 
masters, who introduce chemistry into their system of education, cannot do better than purchase 
the wprk.”— TAe Christian Remembrancer. 

14 Mr. Ede has rendered essential service in the study of the interesting and important science j 
of chemistry, by his Laboratories and Elementary Treatise. He has made Its exciting processes j 
accessible to the youthful enquirer, at a very moderate cost.”— Inverness Herald , 

•** * - 

LONDON* 







RECENTLY INTRODUCED BY R. B. EDE, 

Embracing the whole of the Alterations, new Remedies and Preparations introduced into the 

last edition of the 

London Pharmacopoeia of 1837, 

TO WHICH ART! ADDED, 

3THER LABELS NOT INSERTED IN THE FORMER SERIES. 

PPith Duplicates and Blanks for those most liable to become soiled ; 

The whole number of Labels amounting to 244, at the low price of 2§.8d. 

Or about I£d. per dozen. ! ! ! 

%* These Specimens serve to show the style, but let it be observed, that the Labels are made 
up into books, and printed on highly-glazed bright yellow and green surface- 
coloured Papers of the best qualities. 



By affixing the Labels, in the Addenda, at the back of all Bottles, Drawers, &c. containing the old 
names in the late Pharmacopmia, Dispensers will derive the advantage of having both n e* and old 
exhibited at one time. 


LATELY PUBLISHED, PRICE 10s. Get., 

R. gb= mm 

NEW & CHEAP SERIES OF LABELS, 

CONTAINING 1JU LABELS, 

Adapted to the Pharmacopoeias of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, including the new and 
• 18 r^I e ? e( * rei ? e( ^ es > intended for fitting up Chemists’ Shops, Surgeries, Dispensaries, &c. 

Labels, and 400 small sizes, besides 170 Duplicates and Blanks, for those 
wrttcieg most liable to become soiled. 

Lf prefi o Dt p ^ n has keen adopted, with much labour and care, and embraces the modern style 
prang up Surgeries, Chemists’ Shops, and Dispensaries, in the neatest manner; comprehending 
r . important advantages— Utility, Cheapness and Economy, the cost being about l$d. per dor. 

\ VJERY SUPERIOR HARD VARNISH PREPARED FOR THE LABELS, 

| In Stone Bottles at Is, 9d. each. 




“MvBGBERT BEST ED®, inventor 
Hedyosmia, &c. has taken the necesssiy oath, and been appointed by » 
special warrant from the Lord Chsmberlara’s office. Chemist and Perfumer 
in ordinary to Her Majesty .** — Morning Chronicle, Sept. 21st, 1837. 



NEW AND MORE ATTRACTIVE BOXES, LABELS, * WRAPPERS. 

This most agreeable Perfume for scenting Clothes, Drawers, &c. and an effectual preventive against moth, 
is sold in neat Boxes of half dozen and one dozen each, or by the single bag at Is. 6il. — Also Four Orna- 
mental bags with silk Tassels, in a neat Toilet Box, 10s. or by the single bag, 2s. 6d. 


E&o 2Bo Ho Id) 

HEDYOSMIA; OR PERSIAN ESSENCE 

combining all the fragrant properties of the Odoriferous Compound. 



This Essence is considered by families of the first distinction as the purest and most decant article for the 
Assembly, or the Boudoir, and is justly calculated as the finest Esprit lor the Handkerchief, the Toilet 
orthe Deawino-Hoom : the refreshing and agreeable odour of this delightful Extract is retained for a con- 
siderable period after use, and is quite devoid of the faint and iniipid smell so predominant in other scent*. 


Sold in Bottles at 2s. Cd. each, and in handsome cut Toilet Bottles and Cases 1$. Cd. 


The Royal Testimonial forwarded to the proprietor by command of Her present Majesty , and the Duchess of 
Kent is affixed to each Bottle, as a guarantee oj tts being genuine. 7 

R. B. EDE'S HIGHLY-CONCENTRATED 

AROMATIC SPIRITS OF VINEGAR, 

The advantages derived from this article are ; 1st, in purity and strength the Proprietor challenges comparison 
with any similar preparation ; 2nd, the retail price is reduced to the Public, and a larger discount allowed: 
3rd, berng sold in fancy half-dozen Boxes, it is a valuable addition to the Counter or Gloss Case, hence a 
down Bottles are as easily disposed of, as a single one when the Vinegar is not exposed for lale. 

Price 2s, Cd. peT Bottle, duty included. 4 

EDE’S INDELIBLE ~ ~ 

chemical marking ink for linen, 

The very extensive and increasing sale of this Marking Ink, enables the Proprietor to offer it to the Trad 
and Public generally, in neat Square Cases without any additional charge. Price Is. fid. 

Robert Best Ebb prepares the NEW VERBENA PERFUME, in 
. Packets at Is. each, which he delivers to the Trade with full allowance 
,, |oJ>^4aaen labelled* Boxes'. 








Curious and Unique Gift of Grateful Remembrance, 


THE 1 

ENGLISH BIJOuAlMANACK 

FOR THE YEAR 1838. 

8:zp, Tliree Quarter# of an Incli, by Half an Inch. 


Pricks : 

Beautifully bound, gilt edges, In a \ f‘ 
highly embellished ease . . i 1 
Elegantly bound, in extra IllumU i „ Q 
nated morocco, or vellum . . / 
Extra cases, in velvet or morocco 2 6 
Ditto, morocco, elegantly ill urn I- \ * - 
nated, and beautifully gilt , , / ' ° 


TUB 

ENGLISH 

BIJOU 

ALMANA6K, 


for 1638. 

•v 


L.B L. 


Pricks : 

A powerful Microscopic Eye-\ # ^ 
glass (of half an inch focua) in I 
Tortoiseshell, corresponding i 1 0 
with the Almanack . . . . J 
Ditto, ditto, folding in a Tortoise* 1 .. n 
shell case J 3 0 


CONTENTS: 

A complete Calendar, and other useful and entertaining information, of the 
ensuing year. 

Chronological Tables of the Royal Family and Sovereigns of Europe. 

A List of all the Scientific and Literary Institutions, and Places of Amusement 
in London. 

Six Portraits, finely engraved on Steel, of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria, Kino William the Fourth, Miss L. E. Landon, 
Giulia Grisi, Sir Walier Scott, and Mozart. 

With Poetry to each of the Portraits, except one, by L. E. L. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The English Bijou Almanack makes its third appearance, and may even 
literally and numerically boast that it is nulli secundus, which its fair readers 
will understand to mean second to none . Indeed, from the high public favour 
and encouragement it has received in its earlierefforts, the Proprietor would 
be inexcusable if he did not use his utmost endeavours to improve and render 
it, every way, still more worthy of the gratifying patronage to which it has 
aspired. i # 

Tins year, its small curiosities in art will b^ found to enshrine subjects which 
grateful remembrance and living loyalty, wfiich literature and genius, which 
music and song, may recommend, even “ in little,” to the general breast; for the 
Portraits of William the Fourth, and oIN^ueen Victoria, of Scott and 
Landon, of Mozart and Grisi, are its emBeltismbents. 

It is true it is but Miniature— nay, less than Miniature — but like the gems of 
the Antique, it hopes, by care and attention, to approach the excellence and 
expression of the larger order of productions of art. 

For the Poetical Illustrations, with one obvious exception, the Proprietor is 
again indebted to the pen of L. E. L. 

The Proprietor has also had cut, by an eminent optician, a Micro- 
magnifying Glass, which when seen, and seen with, will, he trusts, be found 
a not unfit companion for the Bijou. 

A. SCHLOSS, 42, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BRITISH MUSEUM. 

... 



Works in (he Press, a\d just Published, by A. Sciiloss, 


,J S 

nw a 


Entirely n 4m and beautftiVil Designs. 

On fine Plate Paper, gilt edges, enclosed in a neatly embellished case, 12mo. price 2s. 6d 

ALBOJVI TABLETS: 

SIX ELEOANT AND HIQHLYiMAGINATIVE ARABESQUE DESI8NS, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OP 

The Poetry or L. E. L. and John H. Heraud, Esq. 
in .the 

ENGLISH BIJOU ALMANACK for 1838: 


Drawn and etched on Steel, by T. 11. Jones; 

The Poems in the English Bijou for 1838 are reprinted in a form, novel 
to the English public , though very popular in Germany, with emblematical and 
classical embellishments. Thus adorned, it is hoped that they will not be deemed 
undeserving of a plnce in those elegant repositories and Albums for which they 
are principally designed . 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 

REPUBLISHED, TIIE TWO PRECEDING YEARS OF 

THE ENGLISH BIJOU ALMANACK. 

Containing Portraits of the following illustrious individuals, viz: 

For the Year 1836 — Mrs. Hemans, Byron, Schiller, Raffaelle, Retz sen, and 
John Martin. 

For the Year 1837— IIer Most Gracious Majesty the Queen Dowager, 
Mrs. Somerville, Malibran, Goethe, Coleridge, Fred. Von Raumer, 
and Cooper (the American); Poetry by L. E.L. 

price : 

Beautifully bound, with gilt edges, and \ »• J I Elegantly bound in extra Morocco)* 
enclosed in a highly embellished Case) 1 6 I or Vellum ) 


f sold separately. 

THE PORTRAIT OF MADAME MALIBRAN DE BERIOT : 

% Size h ofj'an inch by J an inch. 

Thfc peculiar style, extreme ^eatness as a work of art, and accuracy of the 
Portrait of that celebrated artiste) (originally engraved for the English Bijou 
Almanack), has induced the Publisher to have a limited number of impressions 


taken on extra plate paper. y 

Price, plain . . h. 

India paper . . F. la. 6rf. 

Beautifully coloured 2js. 


“ Among its decorations is a miniature portrait of the lamented Malibran, executed in a 
manner which entitles it to the highest praise ."— Morning Post. 

“ A more beautiful or fairy-like production was never seen ." — Brighton Gazette . 

" It would set in a ri ng"— Weekly True Sun. 

“ The tributes to Malibran are graceful, as they are ingenious as * works of art.’ "—Court 
Journal 

That of Malibran is adrafrable— in truth, an excellent likeness of the departed syren."— 
Satirist. 

“ A tiny gem for a scrap book.’’— Mirmr. 




WITH FIFTY-SEVEN ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD: 

DELINEATING A GREAT VARIETY OF THE 

Most striking Groups of Fixed Stars, from the principal Constellations ; 
With full Directiq$fe and Explanations. 

An ALMANACK, and other Useful Information of the Year; 

The whole being a most novel, popular, and interesting guide to a knowledge of 
the heavens, and well adapted to the use of Schools. From the German. 

By W. S. B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq. F.Ii.A.S. 

Dedicated to Sir Charles Mansfield Clarke, Baht. M.D. F.ll.S. 
Second edition, and much enlarged, 32ino. royal, neatly bound in doth, price 2s. Gd 

THE MARRIAGE ALMANACK 

AND MOTHERS’ MANUAL: 

By an English Physician. 

A New Edition, revised, Uvo., neatly bound in cloth, price 6s. Gd, 

A TURKISH GRAMMAR; 

Adapted for the use of Travellers and the Mercantile Classes : with a Collection of 
Familiar Dialogues, Idioms, and a Vocabulary in English and French. 

By WILLIAM SCHROEDF.lt. 


CARR'S LATIN HOMONYMS FOR SCHOOLS. 

Foolscap fivo., price 3 s w\loth. 

LATIN HOMONYMS; 

Oi, Words similar in sound but different in seise ; arranged in Alphabetical order 
by Thomas Swin buune Carr, Esq. Author of “ Manual of Roman Antiquities/’ 
and Classical Master in Kilig’s College School. 

To each Homonym is attached its respective qpeaning, quantity, and derivation ; illus- 
trative Examples from the Latin Classics, with No&a explanatory of difficult passages: the 
whole forming a necessary Appendix to every Diet itttmy, and a highly interesting Exercise 
in facilitating the study of the Latin language. J 

\ 


MOST VALUABLE TO NAVAL AND MILITARY GENTLEMEN. 

One volume, 12mo., price 5s., 

A MILITARY DICTIONARY 

IN GERMAN AND ENGLISH AND ENGLISH AND GERMAN ; 

ByD. F. W. Streti, Major, kc. in the service of his Majesty the King of Prussia. 








WELL ADAPTED TO/ ACQUIRE THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

In 2 vols., /8mo., bound in cloth, price 9s. 

THE BEAUTIES OF SHAKSPEARE; 

Oa, MUSTERSTU(>fCB AUS SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMEN. 
SELECTED FROM SChIs^El’s TRANSLATION BY BERLY, 
With the Original Text opposite to each page. 


This day is published, Svo^ with a Map, price 2s. 6d. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL^ND COMMERCIAL ACCOUNT OF 

THE RUSSIAN PORTS IN THE BLACK SEA, 

THE SEA OF ASOPII, AND THE MOUTH OF THE DANUBE; 

From the German ; with an Appendix containing the Official Report (lately 
published) of the European Commerce of that Empire, in 1835, 

“ Much of the information given . . . will be found at once novel and important.”— Times. 
14 The subject of the Black Sea is of so much importance, and at the same time so imper- 
fectly known, that we gladly avail ourselves of an extract from and from which, 

though in a small compass, much valuable information may be obtained.”— Morning Herald. 

44 It is compiled from the most recent and authentic sources We strongly recom- 

mend this book to our readers for the practical information it contains.”— True Sun. 

A NEW AND INTERESTING WORK ON WEST AFRICA. 

One volume, 8vo. post, hound in cloth, price 4s. 

NARRATIVE OF 

CAPTAIN JAMES FAWCKNER’S TRAVELS 

ON THE COAST OF BENIN, WEST AFRICA. 

Edited by a Friend of the Captain. 

Outline of tue Contents. 

Departure from Badagry. Loss of the Ship. Cruelty of the Natives of Mongyee— their 
Manners, Occupation, and Dishonesty. Departure in a Canoe for Yarcella. Scenery of the 
Interior— Yarcella. Surprise of the Natives on seeing the Compass and hearing a Flute. The 
Fetish. Sun and Moon in Africa. Attempt on the Lives of the Captain and Crew. Provi- 
dential Escape. Navrey, thfe Pirate— his fown and People. Departure in a Canoe for Gatton. 
Banks of the River. Description of Gaitton— the People's Manners and Customs. Message 
from the King of Benin. Journey to thetCapital. Cruelty of the Hammock-boys. Benin. 
Interview with the King. Captain of War. The Market. Singular Lusus Naturae Knight- 
hood in Benin. Return to Gatton. Ulne&s and Death of Johnson, the Mate— buried by the 
side of Beleoni. Bad Faith of the KW. Thy Grand Devils. Mode of detecting Theft. 
Departure in a Portuguese Schooner. Wsdfcows Town. Bowbee. Escape from Shipwreck. 
A Tornado. Landing at Little Popo. Kind Reception by Mr. Houtson. Fortunate Meeting 
with Captain Clapperton’s Expedition. Reception on board the Brazen, by Captain Clapper- 
ton, Dr. Morrison, Dr. Dickson, Captain Pearce, and Mr. R. Lander. Lander’s Travels. Left 
for Sierra Leone. Appointed Captain of the Lively. Return. Landed at Plymouth, after 
an absence of Six Years, &c. &c. Prospectuses to be had of all Booksellers. 

This Work, by Its faithful account of the manners and customs of those African tribes 
hitherto so little, if at all, known,— 4s well as by the equally faithful description of that part of 
the globe which has been but little explored,— will even prove highly interesting and in- 
structive to many others besides the immediate friends of Captain Fawckner. 




Foreign and English Bookseller , 42 , Great Street^ British Museum. 


One volume, 12mo, demy, boards) 

INTRODUCTION TOj 

FIRST ELEMENTS OF 

FOR THE USE OF STUB 

By Dr. Justus Liebig, Professor of Chenwaftfy at the University of Giesen. 
Translated from the German, by T. Richardson. 


price 2s. 6d., 

THE 

SHEMISTRY 

ENTS. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

Shortly will apfyfiin 18mo. demy, 

A PRACTICAL COMPENDIU#OF THE MATERIA MEDICA, 

With numerous Formula, adapted for the Treatment of the . 

Diseases of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD. 

By Alexander Ure, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London. 

*»* The object of this work is to furnish the junior medical practitioner with an epitome of 
materia medica and therapeutics, together with a series of the most approved recent formulae of 
eminent British and Foreign physicians, applicable exclusively to the treatment of the diseases of 
early life. An introductory dissertation is prefixed, containing full instructions relative to abstrac- 
tion of blood, employment of emetics, buths, Ac. And an index is annexed of the principal diseases, 
with references to the remedies indicated tor their cure throughout the work. 


Ill one vol., 8vo. post, 

DISCOURSES ON EDUCATION, 

AND SELF-FORMATION OF INDIVIDUAL CHARACTER: 

Based upon Physical, Intellectual, Moral, and Religious Principles. 

From the German of Dr. J. C. A. IIeinroth. 

%• Among the many subjects which at present employ the public mind, that of Education 
properly occupies the most important place. Connected alike with paternal and private 
happiness , it claims the attention of thoughtful minds in every relation of life. The hint of 
Dr. Heinroth is that of a philosopher and true philanthropist; and is presented to the 
English public at this period, as abounding in suggestions which may prove extensively 
beneficial. 


WORKS CONNECTED WITH THE FINE ARTS. 

THE DREAM OF THE BOTTLE; 

WITH \ * 

GOETHE’S CELEBRATED. BALLAD, 

“VANITAS! VANITATUM VAN IT AS I" 

Two Humorous and Emblematic a)esigas, illustrated and designed bv 
NEUREUTHER and SCIIROEDTER: Warned by a German and English 
Version, and the original Music of a National German Song. 

In Imperial Folio, the cover embellished with a curious design, by G. Cruirshank. 

Price, together, 6s. 

“ Full of grotesque fancy. ... We have a ballad of Goethe—! which is set to notes of 
music of a highly Anacreontic and lively character. Altogether, this trifle is a capital bit for 
the Album and Scrap Book.”— Literary Gazette. 

“ German poets and German artists stand unrivalled in the field of imaginative writing 
and illustration. .... The u Dream of the Bottle” is a satiric fiction, in which the vanities, 
absurdities, and idle pursuits of mankind, are humorously personified under the form of 
spirits confined in a huge bottle The illustration is by Schroedter, an artist of 


* 


Works in the Press, Adjust Published, 8y A. ScrmKsb, 


/ 6 

Dusseldorf, for imaginative powyV obviously equal, in his peculiar vein, to Retzch, and 

differing from him principally in ffiode George Cruikshank’s aid has been called in 

to decorate the cover, and he produces, in his inimitable way, an ingenious burlesque of the 

subject within Of a somewhat similar character to the foregoing, are the illustrations 

which surround a translation of (fyethe’s celebrated song, “ Vanitas! Vanitatum Vanitasl” 

intertwined with an eccentric sort jcroll-work This design is by another talented 

German, Neureuther ; it is a vigorous conception, and carried out by a masterly hand.”— 
The News, 


* Dedicated , by Permission, to Her Majesty the Queen. 

OUTLINES TO SHA^ftlEARE’S TEMPEST: 

Twelve Plates, etched and engraved by II. C. Selous ; 

With the appropriate Text, in English, <jre‘rman, French, and Italian. 

In Imperial Quarto, handsomely bound in Cloth, price 12«. plain, 21s. proofs on India paper. 

“ Mr. Selous has acquitted himself of his difficult undertaking in a manner exceedingly 
creditable to him .” — Literary Gazette. 

“ His composition is very skilful, and he has fancy and humour,” — Times. 


NOW IN PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 


THE ROYAL DRESDEN GALLERY; 

A Series of Lithographic Prints, on fine French Satin-vellum Paper. 

Size, 38 inches by 29, and printed on India Paper. 

Drawn by the most eminent Artists of Dresden and Paris ; with English, German, 
French, and Italian Letter-press Descriptions. 


PLAN OF PUBLICATION. 


1. One Hundred of the most celebrated Paintings in the Gallery will be copied, and 
published in Parts of Four Plates each, at regular intervals. 

II. To Subscribers for the whole work, the price of each Part will be— for 


India Proofs, before the Letters £2 5 0 

Ditto, with Letters 1100 


III. With the issue of the Fourth Part the price of subscription will be raised one-third. 

IV. The Names Of Subscribers to the Work will be given extra, under the title of ** Names 


of Subscribers and Patron^” fyc, 

V. The price of separate Parts will Me— for 

India Proofs, before tl|e Letters £4 10 0 

Ditto, with Betters . x 300 


Parts I., II., III., and/IV., contain the following Prints : — 


-4 t 

erghen . 


The Madona di S. Slsto . . . RaffaeiL 

Landscape N. Berghen 

Temptation of Joseph . . . Cignapi* 

Ganymede Rembrandt. 

Madona . H. Hoibien. 

Boar Hunting P.P, Rubens 

Landscape Claude terrain. 

The Tribute Money Titian. 

Venus Palma Vccchio. 

Landscape, (the Convent) . Ruisdael, 

Study of a Painter ...... Ostade. 


Cavalry Engagement 
The Four Fathers of the 

Church 

The Poultry Dealer 

•SFhe Cemetery (Landscape) 
The Guitar- player (Caspar 

Netsctaer) . . 

The Plano-forte-player . . 
Hunting (Landscape) . . . 
David ............ 

Rembrandt and his Wife . 


Wouvermann. 

Rosso Dossi. 
Gabriel Mestu. 
Ruisdael. 

C. Netscher. 

C. Netscher. 
Ruisdael. 

Dom Feti. 
Rembrandt. 


Single Prints may be had at a proportionate price. 

VI. Of the Proofs before the Letters, only a very limited number will be printed. 

Prospectuses, giving full particulars of the Publication, may be obtained. 



•/•Foreign and English Bookseller , 42, Great Russell Street, British Museum, 




tfortraftt of Eminent ^cienafic (Gentlemen, 

BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN COLOURS, TO IMim™ THE EFFECT OF THE 
ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, ON AN ENTufir NEW PROCESS. 


Dedicated to Richard Owen, Esq. F.R.S., Professor of Anatomy in the 
Royal College of Surgeons, ^London. 

A PORTRAIT <^jpR. J. MULLER, 

Professor of Anatomy and HMeplogy at the Royal University 
of Berlin. 

Drawn from Nature by S, LAURE,|JCj|,and Lithographed by Miss Louisa Cordaux. 

15 tjeheS by 22, price 5s. * 


ALSO, LATELY PUBLISHED, 

Dedicated to Benjamin G. Babington, M.D. F. R. S., &c. &c. 

A PORTRAIT OF THE LATE CELEBRATED 
DR. HUFELAND (of Berlin): 

From a Drawing by Kruger, and lithographed by Gauci. 

Size, 15 inches by 22. Price 3s. 

(Forming a Companion to the following,) price, for the pair together , 5s. 


Dedicated to Joseph Henry Green, Esq., F. R. S., &c. &c. 

A PORTRAIT OF PROFESSOR TIEDEMANN: 

Professor at the University of Heidelberg. 

Drawn from Life during his late visit to this Country, by Mr. S. Laurence, and 
very successfully Lithographed by the same Artist. 

Size, 15 inches by 22. Price 3s. 

44 We beg to recommend to the special notice of our readers, the admirable Likeness 
of Professor Tiedemann, just published by M. Schloss. The expression is faithfully pre- 
served, and the whole performance is highly creditable to the artist.” — London Medical 
Gazette. 

1 

PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. * 

A PORTRAIT OF DR. JUSTUS LIEBIG, 

Professor of Chemistry at the Mnivkrsity of Giessen. 

Drawn from Nature by S. Laurence, (intended as a companion to Muller). 


The following Works by MORITZ RETZSCH have recently appeared: 

£ s. d. 

1 Outlines to Shaxspeare’s Hamlet, IT plates, royal 4to. . . 0 18 0 * 
— — — Macbeth, 13 plates, ditto ... o 18 0 

— ■ — Romeo and Juliet, 13 plates, ditto 0 18 0 

King Lear (in the Press) .... 0 18 0 

Outlines to Goethe’s Faust, Part I., 20 plates, (second edi- j ^ ^ ^ 

tion, with 3 new plates) 4to $ 

Ditto, Part II., 1 1 plates, with English and German description .046 




* 8, J?ew Bvrlixqton Street, 

January 1 , 1838 , 

MR SENTLEY’S LIST 

OF 

NEW WORKS. 

— ■'■*■■ » 

IN THE PRESS. 

HISTORICAL AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 

SIR WILLIAM KNIGHTON, BART 

In Two Volumes, 8vo with a Portiait, engraved by Gicatbich, 

MEMOIRS OF 

SIR WILLIAM KNIGHTON, Bart. G.C.H. 

Keeper of i hl Privv Pi itsi nuniVf nu iattek part of 
tiif Rfun m His Muesiy Gtonoi IV 

BY LADY KNIGHION. 

Including numerous Letters fiom the most Distinguished Personages 

Now first published from the Ongmal MSS. 

%* A few copies of tins WoiL will be printed in 4to, which will be embellished 
with d fine Portrait, engraved by ( ousins, from an original painting by Lawrence. 

If. 

BP GOODMAN'S HISTORY OF H^S OWN TIME 

In Two Volumes, 8vo, with Portraits, and other Illustrations, 

MEMOIRS OF THE COURTS OF 

QUEEN ELIZABETH & KING JAMES I. 

BY BISHOP GOODMAN. 

Now first Published from the Original Manuscripts. Edited, with Notes, 

BY J. S. BREWER, EfeQ. 

With numerous Letters, hitherto unpublished, oi Queen Eiizabeth, Kino 
James, Burleigh, Essex, Raleigh, and other Distinguished 
Pfrsonages of his Time. 


UICHAUD BENTLEY. 



2 NEW WORKS 


hi. 

EDITED BY CHARLES DICKENS , ESQ. (‘ BOZ’J. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo. with numerous characteristic Illustrations by Georoe 

Cruizstiank, 

MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH GRIMALDI, 

THE CLOWN. 

EDITED BY ‘BOZ.* 

IV. 

COURT OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 


In Three Volumes, 8vo. embellished with a series of Fine Portraits of the Cele- 
brated Beauties and other Distinguished Personages of the Court of Charles 
11. from original paintings, 

MEMOIRS OF COUNT GRAM MONT. 

Comprising the 

ANECDOTICAL HISTORY OF TIIE COURT OF 

CHARLES THE SECOND. 

BY COUNT A. HAMILTON. 

With Illustrations and Notes from the most authentic sources, many also hitherto 
unpublished. 

%* This Edition will possess the advantage of an entirely New Translation. 

V. 

CHARLES MATHEWS, ESQ. 


In Two Volumes, 8vo. with Portraits and numerous other Illustrations, 

MEMOIRS OF CHARLES MATHEWS, ESQ. 

WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 

NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINAL MS. 

EDITED BY MRS. MATHEWS. 

VI. 

COMPLETION OF PEPYS’S MEMOIRS. 


In Two Volumes, 8vo. with numerous Portraits, &c. 

MEMOIRS, JOURNALS, AND CORRESPONDENCE 

OF 

SAMUEL PEPYS, ESQ. F.R.S. 

SECRETARY TO THE ADMIRALTY IN THE REIGNS 
OF CHARLES II. AND JAMES II. 

Including 

A NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE TO TANGIER. 

NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINALS. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 



IN THE PRESS. 


ADMIRAL LORD DE SA UMAREZ. 


MEMOIRS OF 

ADMIRAL LORD DE SAUMAREZ. 

BY CAPTAIN SIR JOHN ROSS, R.N. C.B. 

Including his Letcers, &c. 

Now first printed from the Originals, in the possession of the Family. 


RIGHT HON. WARREN HASTINGS. 

In Two Volumes, 8vo. with Portraits, &,c. 

MEMOIRS OF 

THE RIGHT HON. WARREN HASTINGS, 

LATE GOVERN OH- GENERAL OF INDIA. 

BY THE REV. G. R. GLEIG, 

Author of “ Life of Sir Thomas Munro,” “ Tiaditious of Chelsea College/* &c. 


In 8vo. with numerous Portraits, Plans, and other Illustrations, 


MILITARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND; 

FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
BY A FIELD-OFFICER. 

Enriched with many important original Documents, Letters, and other Papers, 
obtained as well from private collections as from the State-Paper Office, &c. 
Forming a companion to 

JAMES’S CELEBRATED NAVAL HISTORY. 


JOHN BANNISTER , J| SQ. 

In Two Volumes, 8vo. with Portrait, OlC. 

MEMOIRS OF JOHN BANNISTER, 

COMEDIAN. 

BY JOHN ADOLPHUS, ESQ. 


RICHARD WESTMACOTT, ESQ. 

In One Volume, 8vo. with Illustrations, 

A HISTORY OF SCULPTURE. 

BY R. WESTMACOTT, ESQ. 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 



NEW WORKS 


THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 

In 8vo. With numerous fine Portraits from Drawings made expressly for this 
Edition from the original paintings at Strawberry Hill, and other Illustrations. 

HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS, 

(EARL OF ORFORD.) 

Forming an uninterrupted Series from the year 1735 to 1797, containing 
HIS LETTERS TO 

George Montagu, Esq. — Sir Horace Mann. — Richard West, Esq — Lady 
Craven. — Gray (the Poet). — Hon. H. Seymour Conway.— John Chute, Esq. 
— Sir David Dalrymple. — Rev. William Mason. — LadyHervey. — The Earl 
of Hertford. — Richard Bentley, Esq. — Earl of Strafford.— Mrs. Hannah 
More. — David Hume, Esq. — Countess of Ailesbury. — Captain Jeehson. — 
George Colman. — Mu. Pinkerton. — The Miss Berrys, fitc. &c. Including 
numerous unpublished Letters. Now first collected and chronologically arranged. 
In this Edition the Names formerly only indicated by initials will be inserted at 
full length. The whole with Notes, illustrative and explanatory, from MSS. and 
other sources. To which will be added his 

REMINISCENCES, 

Forming, with the Letters, 

AN ANECDOTICAL HISTORY OF A GREAT PART OF 
THE LAST CENTURY. 

By an arrangement with the former publisher of Walpole's Letters to 
George Montagu, Esq. these Letters will also be included in the present only 
complete Edition of the Lettcis of the Eari. of Orfoiid. 

Among many other Portraits, the following will accompany this Edition : 


Gray (the Poet). 

George Montagu, Esq. 
Sir Horace Mann. 
Richard West, Esq. 
Margravine of Arsvach. 
Marshal Conway. 

Miss Berry. 

Earl of Hertford. 

Hon. Mrs Damf.r. 
Richard Bentley, Esq. 


George Selwyn, Esq. 

Earl of Mount-Edgecumue. 
J. Williams, Esq. 

Horace Walpole. 

Madame Du Deffamj. 

John Chute, Esq. 

Lady Hervey. 

Lady Townsiiend. 

Earl of Strafford. 

&c. <Vc. 


ill. THIERS , L ATE PRIME MINISTER OF FRANCE . 


Now in course of Publication, in Weekly One Shilling Numbers, Embellished with 
Forty Exquisite Engravings, including portraits of the mot Distinguished and 
Notorious Characters^ and Views of all the great events which occurred during 
that memorable epoch, 

'JfHE HISTORY OF 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

11Y M. A. THIERS. 

With Illustrative Anecdotes and Notes, now first added, 

BY FREDERICK SHOBERL, ESQ. 

Nos. 1. to XIII, are now Published. 

The following Portraits and Views have already appeared : 

The Princess de Lamhalle. i Trial ofDanton, Camille, and 
Marat. Ciiabot, &c. 

Return or the Royal Family Marie Antoinette. 


FROM VaRENNES. 

Death or Homme, Goujon, Dir- 

QUE#NOY, Du ROY, So URBAN Y, 
AN«> BOURROTTE. 

Murder or the Princess de 
Lamballe. 


Assassination of the Deputy 
Feraud. 

Danton. 

Bailly (Mayor of Paris). 
Assassination of Marat. 
Madame Elizabeth, &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 




IN, TH£» PRESS, 


XIV. 

THE COLMAN FAMILY. 

In Tyro Volumes, 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 

MEMOIRS OF THE COLMAN FAMILY; 

Being the 

LITERARY AND DRAMATIC CORRESPONDENCE 
OF THESE EMINENT WRITERS. 

To which are added, 

“ Random Records of his Life,” “ Broad Grins,” “ Poetical 
Vagaries,” “ Vagaries Vindicated,” “ Eccentricities 
for Edinburgh,” and other Poems, 

BV GEORGE COLMAN THE YOUNGER, 
xv. 

GEORGE HOGARTI1 , ESQ . 

In Two Volumes, post 8vo. with numerous Portraits, &c. 

MEMOIRS OF THE MUSICAL DRAMA. 

BY GEORGE HOGARTH, ESQ. 

Author of “ The History of Music,” Ac. 

XVI. 

JAMES NORTHCOTE , ESQ. 

In Two Volumes, 8vo. with a Portrait, 

MEMOIliS OF JAMES NORTHCOTE, 

WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 

EDITED, WITH NOTES, 

BY SIR WILLIAM KNIGHTON, BART. G’.C.H. 

XVII. 

LORD CHESTERFIELD. 

In Three Volumes, 8vo. with Fine Portraits, 

THE CORRESPONDENCE 

OF PHILIP DORMER, 

EARL OF CHESTERFIELD; 

INCLUDING NUMEROUS LETTED8 NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM Tilt 
ORIGINALS. 

lllustiated with Notes and Anecdotes. 

XVlll. 

W. H. PRESCOTT, ESQ. 

In Three Volumes, 8vo. embellished with Portraits of Columbus (fiom the origi- 
nal Painting by Parmegiano at Naples), Cardinal Aimlnis, Uowsai.vez de 
Cordoba, and Ignatius Loyola, 

THE HISTORY OF 

FERDINAND AND ISABELLA OF SPAIN. 

BY W. H. PRESCOTT, ESQ. 

PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 



NEW WORKS 


XIX. 

ADMIRAL SIR SIDNEY SMITH. 

In Two Volumes, 8vo. with Portrait, &tc. 

MEMOIRS OF 

ADMIRAL SIR SIDNEY SMITH, K.C.B. 

&C. &C. &1C. 

DERIVED FROM T^E MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 

BY A NAVAL OFFICER. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


THE PERSIAN PRINCES IN LONDON. 

In Two Volumes, post 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 

NARRATIVE OF THE RESIDENCE OF 
THE THREE PERSIAN PRINCES 
IN LONDON, in 1835. 

WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR JOURNEY FROM PERSIA, 
AND SUBSEQUENT ADVENTURES. 

BY JAMES BA1LLIE FRASER, ESQ. 

Author of “ The Kvzzilbash,” ** Tour in the Himalaya Mountains,” ficc. 

II. 

REE. C. R. ELLIOTT . 

In I wo Volumes, 8vo. 

TRAVELS IN THE THREE GREAT EMPIRES OF 

AUSTRIA, RUSSIA, AND TURKEY. 

PART THE FIRST : 

Containing a Voyage dow/i the Danube, with Travels in Hungary, Wallacbia, 
Moldavia, Bessarabia, Southern Russia, Crim-Tajlary , 
and Turkey in Europe. 

PART THE SECOND: 

Containing Travels in Syria, Palestine, and Asia Minor, with a Tour in the 
Country Last of Jordan, and a Visit to the Apocalyptic Churches, 
and the Islands of the Archipelago. 

BY C. B. ELLIOTT, M.A. F.ILS. 

Author of “ Travels in 'ihe North of Europe. ° 

HI. 

In Two Volumes, post 8vo. 

MY FIRST TWO VOYAGES. 

BY « A BI.UE JACKET." 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 



IN THE PRESS. 


REV. DU. WALSH. 

Second Edition, in Two Volumes, 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, embellished with 
numerous Engravings, price 28s. 

A RESIDENCE IN CONSTANTINOPLE 

DURING A PERIOD FROM THE COMMENCEMENT, PROGRESS, 
AND TERMINATION OF THE GREEK AND 
TURKISH REVOLUTIONS. 

BY THE REV. R. WALSH, LL.D, 

Author of “ Notices of Brazil,” &c. 


MRS. TROLLOPE. 

In Two Volumes, 8vo. with numerous Engravings by Ileivieu, 

VIENNA AND THE AUSTRIANS. 

BY FRANCKS TROLLOPE. 

Author of 11 Domestic Manni hs or the Americans,” “ Paris and hie 
Parisians,” “ Jonathan Jmteusjon Whitlaw,” &c. 

Among the Embellishments will be found the following : — Tyrolese Peasants — 
Portrait of Danneeker — Bohemian Carters— Austrian Condemned Criminal — Fair 
in the Ilohen Markt — Madame llettieh as Desdemona— Carinthians under the 
W alls of Vienna — Street Scene in Vienna — The Austrian Court going to Chapel 
— J he Bride of Khingen — Augsburg Market— Ball at Vienna — Installation of the 
Golden Fleece — The Catacombs at Vienna, &.c. 


CHARLES (J. ADDISON, ESQ . 

In Two Volumes, 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 

DAMASCUS AND PALMYRA. 

A JOURNEY TO THE EAST. 

BY CHARLES G. ADDISON, ESQ. of the Inner Temple. 

VII. 

JAMES BAILL1E FRASER , ESQ. 

In Two Volumes, 8vo. with Plates, 

A WINTER’S JOURNEY (TATAR) FROM 

CONSTANTINOPLE TO TEHRAN; 

With Travels through various paits of Persia; a Residence in Tehran, and 
Journey through khorasan among the Tooikmans of the Desert, 
and by the Caspian Sea to Tabrez. 

BY JAMES BAILLIE FRASER, ESQ. 

Author of “A Tour in the Himalaya Mountains,”'* The Persian Adventurer,” &c. 


MR. COOPER'S NEW WORK. 

In Two Volume.-', post 8vo, 

ITALY. 

BY J. FENIMOUE COOPER, ESQ. 
Author of “ The Pilot," "Tub Sri,” “ England, 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 




NOVELS, ROMANCES, &c. 


THE AUTHOR OF “ THE PILOT 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

HOMEWARD BOUND. 

A STORY OF THE SEA. 

BY J. FENI&ORE COOPER, ESQ. 

Author of “ The Pilot,*’ “ The Red Rover,” “The Water Witch/’ &c. 

II. 

THEODORE HOOK, ESQ . 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES. 

BY THEODORE IIOOK, ESQ. 

Author of “ Sayings and Doings,” “ Jack Brag,” “ Maxwell/* &c. 

III. 

TALES BY THE MORIARTY FAMILY. 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

THE WIFE-HUNTER, 

AND 

FLORA DOUGLAS. 

BEING 

TALES BY THE MORIARTY FAMILY. 

Edited by 

DENNIS IGNATIUS MORIARTY, ESQ. 

IV. 

W. HARRISON AINSWORTH , ESQ. 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

THAMES DARRELL. 

BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 

Author of “ Rookwood/* “ Crichton/* &c. 

V. 

THE AUTHOR OF 

k « CURIOSITIES OF MEDICAL EXPERIENCE.” 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

TORRES VEDRAS; 

Or, STORIES OF WELLINGTON’S CAMPAIGNS. 

By the Author of " Adventures of an Irish Gentleman,” icc. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 




IN THE PRESS. 
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VI. 

In Two Volumes, post 8vo. 

THE MAN WITHOUT A SOUL. 

VII. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD , ESQ. 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. with * Portrait of Neli. G Wynne, 

NELL GWYNNE; 

OR, THE DAYS OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 

BY DOUGLAS JERROLD, ESQ. 

MIL 

THE AUTHOR OF “ THE PICKWICK PAPERS .” 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

A NEW WORK OF FICTION. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ (“BOZ.”) 

Author of “ Oliver Twist,” " Tin. Picmvick Papers/' &c. 

IX. 

THE COUNTESS OF B LESSING TO N. 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

THE GOVERNESS. 

BY THE RIGHT IION. THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 

x. 

“ THE OLD SAILOR r 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

With numerous characteristic Illustrations byGetrge Cruikshank, 

TOPSAIL KI^G; 

ob, THE NAVAL FOUNDLING. 

BY •* THE OLD SAILOR.” 

Author of “ Tough Yarns,” *' Nights at Sea/’ “ Greenwich Hospital,” &.c. 

XI. 

T. HAYNES BAYLY , ESQ. 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

TALES OF MARRIED LIFE. 

BY T. HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ. 

Author of “ Kindness in Women,” &C. 

PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


XII. 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

TIPPOO S A I B ; 
or, THE STORMING OF SERINGAPATAM. 

XIII. 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

LIVES AND ADVENTURES OF 
THE PIRATES AND BUCCANEERS. 

xiv. 

G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

A NEW WORK OF FICTION. 

BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 

Author of 44 Darnley," 44 De L'Orme, “ Philip Augustus/' Ac. 

XV. 

CAPTAIN GLASSCOCK, JR. N. 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

LAND SHARKS AND SEA GULLS. 

BY CAPTAIN GLASSCOCK, It. N. 

Author of 44 The Naval Sketch Book," 44 Sailors and Saints," Ac. 

XVI, 

CHEAP AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 

CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S 
POPULAR NOVELS. 

To be completed in Six Monthly Volumes, price Six Shillings each, every Volume 
to contain an entire Woik, neatly bound and embellished with Two Engravings 
by Greatbacb, from original Paintings by Cawse. The First Volume, published 
this day, contains 

“PETER SIMPLE," (complete, for Six Shillings !) 

TO BE FOLLOWED BY 

* Jacob Faithful, I Mb. Midshipman Easy, 

The King’s own, | Newton Forster, 

AND 

Japhet in search of a Father. 

“ Captain Marry at appears to us to stand alone among the writers of his century to the 
power of depicting life as It is.” — Spectator. w 

“ He that imagined 1 Peter Simple* i* a sea Fielding.’’— lUacAwocitf. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 
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NEW WORKS 

NOW RKADY. 


TRAVELS, VOYAGES, &c. 


I. 

HON.KEPPEL CRAVEN. 


In Two Volumes, 8vr>. price 24s. embellished with numerous Engravings, 

EXCURSIONS IN THE ABRUZZI, 

AND NORTHERN PROVINCES OF NAPLES. 

BY THE HON. KEEP EL CRAVEN. 

“ This work can scarcely fail to be read with pleasure. Every page sparkles with names 
suggesting agreeable associations, or supplying new facts to fill up deficiencies in the traveller’s 
note book. The ground over which Mr Craven has; passed is not a portion of that high road 
on which our English travellers are wont to play the game of follow my leader, tracing each 
other servilely by the track, performing the iame feats, taking the same leaps, and playing the 
same antics; or (to drop the metaphor) seeing the same sights, and overlooking the same 
things. To very many the scenes desciibed will be perfectly new. We take leave of Mr. Kep 
pel Craven with heart) good wishes for the success of his work, and that when he again rides 
forth on his Excursions ' we may be by to see.' Athenivum. 

II. 

T11E LAST EXPEDITION VP THE NIGER. 

In Two Volumes, 8w. with Map and numerous Plates, price 28s. 

NARRATIVE OF THE LAST 

EXPEDITION INTO CENTRAL AFRICA. 

Including a STEAM VOYAGE UP TIIE NIGER. 

BY MACGREGOR LAIRD AND R. A. K. OLDFIELD, 
Surviving Officers of the Expedition. 

“ This work is as useful to the merchant as it is to the politician, and the general reader can- 
not do better than refer to it. There are few works which will amuse or instruct him more, 
where he will find a narrative so novel and interesting, or authors more intelligent," — Times. 

“ At length w r e have a book of real travels, embracing scenes of danger, privation, hardship, 
death ; lull of novelty, variety, character , and not less remarkable lor the spirited determina- 
tion with which the enterprise was carried through, than for the information gained as 10 the 
»ocial and political condition ot tne interior of Afuca, ami the commercial speculations which 
that information suggests.” — -Spectator. * 


J. FE XI MORE COOPER/ ESQ. 


Second Edition, in Three Volumes, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

ENGLAND; 

WITH SKETCHES OF SOCIETY IN THE METROPOLIS. 

BY J. FEN1MORE COOPER, ESQ. 

Author of “ The Pilot,” “ The Spy,” “ Excursions in Sw itzerland,” &c. 

*' We recommend this work as worthy of a careful perusal. ^ It abounds in curious anecdotes 
of the most distinguished authors and politicians of the day.” — Sun. 

“ These volumes are unquestionably the most searching and thoughtful of any which nave 
been published by an American on England. Mr. Cooper's time and opportunities were 
greater than any previous writer’s, whether wc regard the length of his sojourn, or the society 
in which he mixed, and the men of mark— as Rogers, Scott, Sir James Mackintosh, Earl Grey, 
Lord Holland, Coleridge, and others— with whom he associated.”— Spectator. 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 



1 % TRAVELS, VOYAGES, &c. 


IV. 

REV. DR. WALSH. 

Fifth Edition, in a pocket volume, neatly bound, price 6s. 

NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 
FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO ENGLAND. 

BY THE REV. DR. WALSH, 

tt 1 

Author of “A Residence at Constant! nople/* ** Notices of Brazil /’ &c. 

V. 

M. DE LAMARTINE'S TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 

Third Edition. In Three Volumes, small 8vo. with Portrait, 1/. 11s. 6d. 

A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND, 
SYRIA, &c. 

BY A. DE LAMARTINE. 

“ Lamartine’s European reputation will be infinitely heightened by these delightful vo- 
lumes.” — Quarterly Review. 

“ThiB beautiful 'Work is descriptive of scenes certainly never before depicted with so much 
eloquence and feeling.” — Blackwood’s Magazine. 

M. 

PRINCE PUCKLER MVSKAU. 


Second Edition, in Three Volumes, post 8vo. 31s. Grf. 

SEMILASSO IN AFRICA; 

ADVENTURES in ALGIERS and other PARTS of AFRICA. 

BY PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU, 

Author of “ The Tour of a German Prince/’ Ac. 

" Extremely amusing volumes.” — Literary Gazette. 

“A tour into Africa was precisely calculated to concentrate the best points of the Prince’s 
talents and character. He is undoubtedly gifted with considerable powers of description, and 
a lively perception of the beauties of Nature.” — Quarterly Review , July, 1837. 

VII. 

I MAJOR SKINNER. 

Second Edition, in 'I wo Volumes, post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, Ac. 21*. 

ADVENTURES DURING A JOURNEY 
OVERLAND TO INDIA, 

BY WAY OF 

EGYPT, SYRIA, THE HOLY LAND, AND MESOPOTAMIA. 

BY MAJOR SKINNER, 31st Regiment. 

Author of ** Excursion* in India/’ Ac. 

'* We have rarely met with a more agreeable book of travels than this/’— Examiner. 

“ The reputation Major Skinner acquired by his ' Excursions in India’ will be increased by 
the present work, which Is the most charming book of travels that the year has produced.”— 
Spectator. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 




TRAVELS, VOYAGES* &c. 13 


VIII. 

LADY MARY FOX. 

In One Volume, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT OF AN EXPEDITION INTO 
THE INTERIOR OF NEW HOLLAND. 

EDITED BY THE LADY MARY FOX. 

“ One of tbe most interesting narratives we ever perused.” — Sun. 

IX. 

(BY ORDER OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT.) 

In Two Volumes, post 8vo. with Plates, 21s. 

NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 

TO THE SHORES OF THE ARCTIC OCEAN, 

In 1833, 1834, and 1835 ; 

Under the Command of Captain Back, R.N. 

liY RICHARD KING, ESQ. M.R.C.S, &c. 

Surgeon and Naturalist to the Expedition. 

“ Worthy to take rank among the most valuable records of its kind in our language. We 
recommend our readers to consult the work itself, which will richly reward their curiosity.”— 
Allas . 

X. 

WASHINGTON IRVING , ESQ. 

Second Edition, in Three Volumes, post 8vo.3U.6d. 

CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE; 

OR, ENTERPRISE BEYOND THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

BY WASHINGTON IRVING, ESQ. 

Author of “ The Sketch-Book,’ 1 ** The Alhambra,” &c. 

“ Full of romance; it is extremely picturesque and exciting.”— Allas. 

" Unsurpassed in deep interest by the wildest creation of fancy. A more stirringly interest- 
ing work has not issued from the press for many months.” — Sun . • 

XI. \ 

TRAVELS IN EUROPE , BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE 
PILOT , S>c." 

In Six Volumes, 8vo. Price 3/. 3$. 

COMPRISING 

EXCURSIONS IN SWITZERLAND; 

RECOLLECTIONS OF EUROPE; 

A RESIDENCE IN FRANCE. 

“ Mr. Cooper’s reputation as a writer is so well established in Eu rope, that our farther recom- 
mendation would be superfluous to assist the popularity of these works. _ With us they have 
performed their office of entertainment and instruction. ' — Quarterly Review. 

The above three Works may be obtained separately, price ]/. Is. each. 
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TRAVELS, VOYAGES, Sec. 


WASHINGTON IRVING, ESQ. 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo« 31s. 6ti. a New Edition of 

ASTORIA; 

“ The most finished narrative of a series of interesting adventures that ever was written. 
The composition we are inclined to rate as the chef d’muvre ot Washington Irving/' — Spectator, 
“ This is a story of discovery,— of peril by sea and in the wilderness,— of strange passages 
„and melancholy hardships, gathered Horn the unadorned statements of the wanderers them- 
selves, and woven together with that happiness and sincerity of manner which characterise 
Mr. Irving. As a fireside book, for a general circle, we have met with nothing likeiy to prove 
so acceptable .” — A then awn. 


LIEUT. SLIDELL, U.S.N. 

In Two Volumes, post 8vo. 21s. 

ADVENTURES IN SPAIN. 

By the Author of “ A Year in Spain,” “ The American 
in England,” &c. 

“ Most welcome volumes. They carry us as absolutely into the land of bull-fights and 
boleros as Lewis’s sketches of costume, and Roberts’s of scenery and cities. They are full of 
pleasant and characteristic sketches .” — Athena urn. 


WILLIAM BECKFORD, ESQ. 

Third Edition, in Two Volumes, 8vo. 1/. 8*. 

ITALY ; WITH SKETCHES OF SPAIN 
AND PORTUGAL. 

“ Unlike any book of travels in prose that exists in any European language. Some immor- 
tal pas.^ages in Gray’s Letters and Byron’s Diaries are the only things that come nea*' the pic- 
turesque descriptions, at once true and startling, of these extraordinary pages. It will hence- 
forth he classed among the most elegant productions of mouern literature, and will keep Mr. 
Beckford’s name alive for centuries .” — Quaiterty Review. 


| Blj THE SAME AUTHOR . 

In One Volume, 8vo. with a fine Portrait of Mr. Bkckiord, from an oiiginal 
painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Price 10s. 6d. 

AN EXCURSION TO THE MONASTERIES 
OF ALCOBA^A AND BATALIIA. 

BY WILLIAM BECKFORD, ESQ. 

Author of " Vatiiek ; m “Italy, with Sk crons or Spain,” &c. 

« Mr. Beckford has here presented us with a complete picture of the whole life of Portugal 
as it was fifty years ago. Ten volumes would not have made the impression more perfect. 
From the feeble prince, the profligate princess, the jealous minister, the enervate lord, and the 
. more lordly abbot, down to the coarse but cunning friar, and the careless, credulous, 
confected peasant— every class and order of society is placed vividly before us, quite as saris- 
fkdferily, and assuredly quite as amusingly, as they could have been within the scope of a 
novel of mannere.”— Quarterly Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 



HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 


IS 


xvu 

New Edition, with a New Prefa.ce, and Fourteen Characteristic Engrav- 
ings by Hervieu, in Two Volumes, 8vo. bound in cloth, 32 s. 

PARIS AND THE PARISIANS. 

BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 

Author of ‘‘ Domestic Manneis of the Americans,” &c. 

“ We advise everybody who wishes to be amused and instructed to read this work. It is 
ably and delightfully written .'' — John Bull. * 

“ The latest account of our versatile neighbours is given in this work, which places the city 
of Paris and its inhabitants in full view as they exist at the present moment." 

Morning Chronicle. 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 

G. P. R. JAMES , ESQ. 

Two Volumes, 8vo. with Portraits of Louis the Fourteenth, Anne of Austria, 
Duchess de ia Valliekk, Cardinal JNIazarin, the Prince de Conde, and 
Marshal Tukenne. 28s. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH. 

BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 

Author of " Darnley,*’ “ Lite of the Black Prince,” &c. 

II. 

RIGHT IION. LORD IVHARNCL1FFE. 

Second Edition, Revised, with Additions. 

In Three Volumes, 8vo. with numerous fine Portraits, 21. 2a. 

THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 

Edited by LORD WHARNCL1FFE. 

“ Three very handsome volumes, full of the acuteness whicl^ invariably marks a clever 
woman’s observations on human nature; full of smartness, oddity, and wisdom; full of 
intensity, spirit, and beauty; and certainly composing no trifling addition to that department 
of literature— the ‘ gay memoir !’ The work comes forth urder the fostering care of Lord 
WharncJitfe, — Lady Mary’B great-grandson, — who has been enabled to add many original let- 
ters, and introduce the whole by some pleasant biographical anecdotes." — Athenceum. 

III. 

ALBANY FONBLANQUE , ESQ. 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. with Portraits, 31s. 6d. 

ENGLAND 

UNDER SEVEN ADMINISTRATIONS. 

BY ALBANY FONBLANQUE, ESQ. 

*' Mr. Fonblanque's style is as clear as Swift's, and sometimes as graceful as Addison's, 
whilst it is more figurative in expression, and much richer iu anecdote and alli|sion." 

Edinburgh Review. 

“ The terse and condensed style, the felicity of humorous illustration, and the searching 
scrutiny into the principles of every question, give great value and interest to this work.*'— 
Athenatum. 
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IV. 

Now complete in Six Volumes, 8vo. Price 21. 14s. ; or in Ten Parts, 
price 5s. each, (any of which may be had separately,) 

JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN; 

With a Continuation of 

THE HISTORY *TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

BY CAPTAIN CHAMIJJR, R. N. 

Author of u Ben Brace/’ «* The Life of a Sailor,” &c. 

The Work is embellished with a Portrait Gallery of the most Distinguished 
Officers engaged in the lale eventful War. 

“ This Work wilt be a great national benefit. It promises to be the text-book of our Naval 
History." — Metropolitan Magazine. 

V. 

SIR N. WILLIAM WRAXALL . 

In Three Volumes, 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 2/. 2s. 

SIR N. WILLIAM WRAXALIJ S 
POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF 
HIS OWN TIME. 

NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 

Vi. 

ALSO, BY THE SAME A V THOU. 

In Four Volumes, 8vo. New Edition, revised, with Notes by Mrs. Piokzi, now 
first added, and embellished with numerous Portraits, 21. 2 i. 

HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF 
HIS OWN TIME. 

“ Wraxall is one of the mSst amusing hoarders of anecdotes of public men pince the days of 
the memorable Boswell. Thes^ Memoirs are distinguished for their refinement, as weii as 
the abundance of original anecdotes which they contain of all the personages of the day most 
remarkable for profound talent, for wit, or for beauty." — Blackwood V Magazine. 

VII. 

EDWARD LYTTON BULWEll, ESQ. M.P. 

Fourth Edition, revised and corrected, in Two Volumes, post 8vo. 21s. 

ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 

BY EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, ESQ. M.P. 

Author of ** ISuoene A»am/' u Last Days of Pompeii,” “ Paul Clifford, ” Ac. 

“ No man of thought or taste can fail to be pleased with this work.*'— Athencrum. 

“ For generations, this work will be referred to as one of standard value." — Lit. Gazette. 

“ a brilliant performance, abounding with sparkling and profound observations, and particu- 
larly interesting to the multitude of persons to whom foreign travelling has rendered the com- 
parison of English and French institutions an object of interest — Blackwood’s Magazine, 
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THE AUTHOR OF « DARNLEY 4c. 

In Two Volumes, post 8vo. with Portraits, 21s. 

MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED WOMEN. 

EDITED BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 

Author of *' Daunlev,” “ Pun , ip Auuuaiue," “ J)e L/Oume,” &c. 

“ A highly entertaining work. The narrative of the glorious career ofQnnpn Elizabeth, now 
when the whole nation hails, with loud acilami the accdkuion of Queen Victoria, will be read 
with deep interest .” — Morning Post. 


EDITOR OF MADAME DU DEFFAND'S LETTERS. 

New r.i>n iuN , in Two Volumes, 8vo. 11. Is. 

SOCIAL LI F E I N 
E N G L A N 1) A N D F R A N C E, 

} ; ioin the Restoration of Charles 11. to the Present 'rune. 

; m THE EDITOR OF MADAME JDU OEiEAND’S LETTERS. 

! u A clever and agieeablc work .” — Quarto tg Ilmen', Pihruary ]8.'t6. 

j '• Jij Miss Biuh\, tlii- accf'»i]iljslnf(| fnemi ana ennespondcut of Horace Walpole It 

! in. most intei esting work line ot Manet \ as enuitaining as they are just ; individual 
duiim u r draw u most \ i\ idly , clear, con* < t nbscrv at tons f and a mass of anecdote amt infor- 
i mation such are the f, rounds on which we pp e these volumes oui conh.il piaise. At pre- 
1 suit they aic delightful , a li w years neuce they will be invaluable." — Literal tj Gazette. 


; W1LLL1M HKCKFORD, ESQ. 

i 

' Njw Kimiuv, in a pocket volume, price 3 a. 6U. j 

| MOGRAP1IICAL MEMOIRS j 

| OF EXTRAORDINARY PAINTERS. 

i 

j l»y tho Author ol “ Valhek, 1 ’ .Sc. 

! “ A series of shaip and brilliant satires on the Dutch ami Flemish Schools the language Is 1 

i polished and pointed, the Miieasm <u once deep and delicate; a (Wrlonnaiire in which tlie j 
I Imoyancy of juvenile spans sets oti the results of extensive obsoi#'atioi), and the judgment!, ot j 
| a rot mod taste."— Quattaly AVenwr, ISM. j 


THEODORE HOOK , ESQ. 

New Edition, ulvisid, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Poitiait, lVc. price U. 10«. 

THE LIFE OF Silt DAVID BAIRD, B T 

BV THEODORE HOOK, ESQ. 

“ An interesting and able work.” — Quarto tg fterioe. 

“ A most excellent pieee of biography • the incidents of Sir David Baird s very various and 
brilliant earner are related in an interesting inaunci. This book should be in every library, 
tor few names do greater honour to Old England in leeent times than that of Sir David 
Baird ."—Metropolitan Magazine. 
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NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


XII. 


COMPANION TO TUE“ CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE.” 


In Two Volumes, 8vo. 

CURIOSITIES OF MEDICAL EXPERIENCE. 

BY DR. MILLINOEN. 

Contents : — Obesity — Dwarfs — Gigantic Races — Unlawful Cures — Varieties of 
Jklaukind — Spontaneous Combustion — Somnambulism — Medical Powers of Music 
— Love Philters — Ventriloquism — The Plague — Causes of Insanity — The Aspic— 
Enthusiasm— The Nightmare — Incubation of Diseases — Quackei^r and Charlatan- 
ism — On the Use of Tea— Barbfer Surgeons — On Dreams — On Life and the Blood 
—On the Homoeopathic Doctrines — Coffee — Aqua Tophania— Human Hair — Ani- 
mal Magnetism — Poisonous Fishes — The Mental Faculties — Affections of the Sight 
— Sympathies and Antipathies, &c. 

“ This work Is the result oflong medical experience. The chapters on Insanity, and on the 
influence of the Imagination, are extremely valuable. The Iovcts of startling incident, too, 
will find a rare feast in Dr. Millingen’s amusing anecdotes.” — Sun 
“ This is a very interesting work. It exhibits, great originality, considerable power, and ex- 
tensive reading on the part of the author. The work is creditable to him as a medical 
scholar, and we can recommend it to all readers who have a taste for curious learning and 
amusing Information.” — Morning Post. 


XIII. 

M BOURRIENNE ( PRIVATE SEC. OF NAPOLEON ). 

Complete in 4 vols. 8vo. handsomely bound, price 20.s. (oi in 26 parts, price One 
Shilling each,) embellished with upwards of twenty-four Portraits, Views, ike. 

BOURRIENNE’S CELEBRATED MEMOIRS 

OF 

THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 

To which are now first added, 

A HISTORY OF THE HUNDRED DAYS, OF THE BATTLE OF 
WATERLOO, OF N APOLEON’S EXILE AND 
DEATH AT ST. HELENA. 

With Anecdotes and Illustrative Notes, from all the most authentic sources, many 
hiihcito unpublished. 

” These Memoirs must continue to the latest ages to be records of invaluable interest.” — 
LiUrwy Gazette. 

“ Whoever wishes to know, not merely the General or the Emperor, but wliat the man 
really was, will find him well pictured here.” — Times. 


NOVELS, ROMANCES, &c. 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

THE ELOPEMENT. 

By the Author of “ 14 Robert D’Artois.” 

II. 

CAPTAIN MARRY AT, R.N. 

New Edition, in Three Volumes, post 8vo. price 21 s. 

NEWTON FORSTER. 

BY CAPTAIN MARRY AT, R.N. 

Author of *• Peter Simple,” “Jacob Faithful,” &c. 
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NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

THE NABOB’S WIFE. 

By the Author of “ Village RFMINls<JE^t , EB. ,, 

“ This is a clever and amusing novel, possessing the recommendation of a singular and 
well conducted plot, and abundaiiate of incidents. The female characters are all well -conceived, 
snd shrewdly discriminated,— especially that of the heroine, in the romantic adventures oi 
whose early youth it is impossible not to take deep interest Her husband, too, the aristocra- 
tic purBe proud nabob, with his long train of servants, his Indian collection of curiosities, and 
his constant allusions to the mode of life in the East, is a forcibly-sustained sketch, drawn, we 
suspect, direct from the life The dialogues in the story, winch are numerous, aro replete 
with ease and vivacity.*'- Sun. 


THE AUTHOR OF u REN BRACE .” 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

WALSI NGHAM, THE GAMESTER. 

UY CAPTAIN CIIAM1KR, R.N. 

Author of “ Ben Brace,'* “ The ArjvTiiusa,” “ Liie of a Sailor,” &c. 

“ A book such as this, which has for its object the exposure of gambling in all its iniquity, 
and a manifestation of its tragical ami fatal consequences, cannot fail to bo of essential service 
at thepiesent day, when the town is so infested by * hells * and play tabic swindlers. The 
story, through which the great moral is conveyed, is one of deep amt varied interest, embra- 
cing disclosures relative to * those leviathan paudemomaus* which lear their gorgeous and au- 
dacious fronts m St. James’s street, and other localities of the West of London. We purpose- 
ly abstain from any allusion to the minor incidents of the novel because we are reluctant to 
divert attention from the ali- absorbing importance ot the main design.” 

Naval and Military Gazette. 


THE AUTHOR OF “ THE SUBALTERN." 

In Three Volumes, posl 8vo. 

TRADITIONS OF CHELSEA COLLEGE. 

INCLUDING 

ANECDOTES AND ADVENTURES OF MILITARY LIFE. 

BY THE REV. G. R. GLE1G. 

Author of “ The Subaltern,” “Country Curate,” &c. 

“ We can most conscientiously recommend this Interesting work. It will afford a rich treat 
to the reader M — John Hull. 

“ This work gives us the best picture we have ever met with of the varied and adventurous 
career of the English soldier .” — Edinburgh Evening Post . 

** In this work Mr Gleig has given us another proof of his great talent in military narrative 
— The adventures ol Joe Savine, Ncjl Campbell, and Mother Ross, are U> the last degree cu- 
riouB and entertaining ." — Naval and Military Gazette. 


THE AUTHOR OF “ THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER,’ $c. 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

THE SQUIRE. 

By the Author of '* The Merchant’s Daughter,” “ The Heiress, &.c. 

“ A very clever and attractive novel Athenawm . , . . . . 

u A story of deep and tender interest, well-conceived, and well-developed, rich in touching 
scenes, full of striking portraitures and foreground episodes of strong, powe Pj* *7. 
novel, In short, that cannot fail to arrest the attention and to i_ree harvest 

excite. Few wili lay It down without having become doctors to the author for a large harvest 

of delight.'* — Courier . 
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VII. 

MIIS. TROLLOPE. 


In Three Volumes, post Ovo. with numerous Illustrations by Hervieu, 

THE VICAR OF W REX HILL. 

BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 

Author of " Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw,” “ Tremordyn Cliff,” &c. 

“ A singularly clever work. The conduct of the story ia capitally arranged, and the events 
are extraordi larily striking and real,” — Times. 

" The skill displayed by Mrs. Trollope in the construction of this story is worthy of all ad- 
miration, and not less deserving of praise is the manner in which it is evolved, and the con- 
sistent and perfect portraiture, especially in the case of the principal personage, which consti- 
tutes its groundwork We do not know that we have ever read any work of fiction superior to 
4 The Vicar of Wrexhill.' "—Scotsman. 


VIII. 

SAYINGS AAD DOIXGS OF SAM SLICK 


In One Volume, post 8vo. 10s. 6cL 

THE CLOCK MAKER; 

or, SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF 
SAMUEL SLICK OF SLICKVILLE. 

“ Avery cleveT and characteristic work.” — Literary Gazette. 

“ One of those genuinely original works which carry their own letter of recommendation, 
and are everywhere relished.” — Globe. 


IX. 

In Two Volumes, post 8vo. price 18s. 

MR. IRVINGS NEW ROMANCE, 

THE HUNTERS OF THE PRAIRIE; 

OR, THE HAWK CHIEF. 

“ A narrative r.f daring and chivalrous adventure, abounding in attractive and vivid de- 
scriptions, and presenting sketches of character worthy of a master.” — Sunday Tunes. 

X. 

LADY CIIA TTER TON. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo, Price 21s. 

AUNT DOROTHY’S TALE; 

OR, GERALDINE MORTON. 

BY LADY CHATTERTON. 

*' There is a freshness a».d talent about this production, which has exceedingly captivated 
our fancy .” — Literary Gazette^ 

“ This novel is one of the best of its class, and gives high promise of even still better things * 
for marks of suppressed power abound in it, and the author’s mind is filled obviously with 
the richest stores of feeling, observation, and thought .”— Quarterly Review , November 1837 


XL 

W. II. MAXWELL, ESQ. 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

THE BIVOUAC; 

OR, STORIES OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 

BY W. H. MAXWELL, ESQ. 

“ The stirring and touching scenes In this work, as well as the Interesting episodes It con- 
tains, will cause it to he perused with constant interest." — Literary Gazette. 

** A more rare or more charming combination of fact and fiction we have never met with than 
to be fouttd in these delightful pages.”— Sunday Times . 
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XII. 

T. HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ. 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

KINDNESS IN WOMEN. 

BY T. HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ. 

“ The very book to become a favourite .” — A then awn. f 

<• Mr. Haynes Bayly has put forth two stories under the title of 1 Kindness in Women, 
which do great, credit to his talent as a novelist." — John Bull . 

XIII. 

THE AUTHOR OF “ RATTLIN THE REEFER 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

THE OLD COMMODORE. 

lJy the Author of " Haitlin the Reefer,” Ac. 

« A most amusing novel. It contains a gTpat many highly entertaining scenes hit off with 
the true genuine humour of * The Old Sai lor ’ "—Scotsman. 

“ A work of great interest, combining scene* of a novel and exciting description, both ashore 
and afloat. The work well deserves our commendation ; we lm\ e no doubt it will enjoy consi 
dcrable popularity, and add materially to this author’s well-earned reputation.”— Dispatch. 

XIV. 

DR. BIRD. 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo, 27 «. 

NICK OF THE WOODS. 

BY DU. BIRD, 

Author of a TiiF, Hawks or i I avvk-Moli ow,” u Coutiz,” tS,c. 

u This romance has much of the imagination of Scott, combined with the local knowledge of 
Cooper.” — Globe. 

“ Many of the characters in this work are fin civ drawn ; and the interest, though wild, is 
often of intense power. We bincerely recommend 1 Nick of the Woods’ tp our readers.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

XV. 

SAMUEL LOVER , ESQ. 

Second Edition, in Three Volumes, no-dBvo. with Fifteen Illustrations, 
by the Author, 

RORY O ’ M O R E. 

BY SAMUEL l.OVKR, l’.SQ. 

Author of “ Legends and Stories of Ireland,” &c. 

“ A truly Irish, national, and characteristic story .” — Literary Gazette. 

“ Amongst the works of fiction that have lardy appeared, wo must in fairness give the palm 
to Mr Lover’s ' ltory O’More,’ which is full of the broadest Irish humour, mixed with boauti- 
fill imagery, and the rich fruits of a tiuly poetical mind "—John Bull. 

XVI. 

THEODORE HOOK, ESQ. 

Second Edition. In Three Volumes, with numerous characteristic Illustrations, 

JACK BRAG. 

BY THEODORE HOOK. ESQ. 

Author of •* Sa vinos and Doings,** “ Maxwell,** &rc. 

This work Is literally running over with fUn.”— Athenaum. 

“ We acknowledge our obligations to Mr. Hook for more than one burst of laughter over 
tome of those accumulation* of comic miseries which he showers upon his i characters as from 
a cornucopia, with a prodigality of invention unequalled since the persecutions^ with which the 
mischievous ingenuity of Pickle assailed the unfortunate Pallet at the inn in Ilanders. — 
Edinburgh Review, April , 18.17. 
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W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 

Sfcond Edition. In Three Vols. post 8vo. revised, with a new Introduction, &c. 

CRICHTON. 

BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 

Author of " Rookwood,” &c. 

A romance equally brilliant, interesting, and original .” — Literary Gazette. 

“ A series ot scenes at once rapid, graphic, and imposing in their movement. Mr. Ains- 
worth has many of the best qualities of a romance-writer, and holds the mind in suspense by 
scenes of peril ‘and terror. ‘Crichton’ is the work of a man of genius." — Edinburgh Review, 
April, 1857. 

XVIII. 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

CONCEALMENT. 


“ A novel of the very highest order of merit.” — Scotsman. 

“ The characters in this novel are natural; the style lively, fluent, and spirited ; and the 
general tone of sentiment and feeling correct and elevated.” — Morning Post. 

XIX. 

CAPTAIN CHAMIER, R. N. 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo, 

THE A R E T H U S A. 

A TALE OF THE SEA. 

BY CAPTAIN C II A M I E R, R. N. 

Author #>f " Bfn Bwapf,” " Thk Luk of a Sailoh,” &.c. 

** One of the best sea novels.” — Literary Gazette. 

“By far the best of Captain Chamier's productions. It will take its rank .yard-arm and 
yard-arm alongside of any naval uovel of the present day.” — Metropolitan Magazine. 

XX. 

THE AUTHOR OF “ HAJJI BABA." 

In Thioe Volumes, post 8vo, 

ABEL A L L N U T T. 

. By J. MORIER, Esq. 

Author of%‘‘ Zolirab,” “ Ilajji Baba,” “ Alesha,” &c. 

“ A story of singular pathoR, and simplicity.’ 1 '—Alhcnecum. 

'* Full of lively and amusing sketches of life .” — Edinburgh Reviete. 

“ The best novel that has appeared since the ‘ Helen' of Miss Edgeworth, and one of the very 
best of its class in our language. It is a work of a very high order of merit, and entitles Mr. 
Morier to the first rank amongst living writers of fiction.”— Atlas. 

XXI. I 

MISS EDGEWORTH. 


Second Edition, revised. Just published, io Three Volumes, post 8ro, 

HELEN: 

BY MARIA EDGEWORTH. 

“ * Helen ' is in everybody’s hands. Miss Edgeworth is the most accomplished of living 
novelists .*-— Quarterly Review. 
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. XXII. 

MRS. TROLLOPE. 

Second Edition. In Three Volumes, post 8vo. with Fifteen oharac- 
ristic Illustrations by Hervieu, 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 

JONATHAN JEFFERSON WHITLAW; 

OR SCENES ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 

BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 

Author of “Domestic Manners of the Americans,” “ Paui3 and 
the Parisians, M “ The Vicar of Wrexiiill,” & c. 

“ An exceedingly clever work .” — Morning Herald. 

XX III* 

Third Edition. In Three Volumes, post 8vo. with nine Illustrations, 

RATTLIN THE REEFER. 

Edited by the Author of “ Peter Simple,” &c. 

" Quite worthy of a place on the same tier with 1 Peter Simple .*” — John Bull. 

XXIV. 

EDITED BY LADY DACRE . 

Second Edition In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

TALES OF THE PEERAGE 
AND THE PEASANTRY. 

By the Author of “ The Chaperon.” 

“ This work will not only satisfy the expectations or the reader, hut greatly increase the re- 
pr.t.il ion ot the author It thi*. writer ptiisue the path ot fiction as she has begun, she will 
become one of our most valuable contributors to the library of novels ” — Atlas. 

XXV. 

EDWARD LYTTON BUIAVER , ESQ. M.P . 

• 

Si. (OND Edition, revised, with a New Preface. In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 

By the Author of ** Eugene Aram,” " Paul Clifford,” Ac. 

“ From no work of Mr. Bulwer’s have we risen with such admiration of his genius. From 
the first moment the reader is unconsciously involved in the story, and at last he is swept 
onwards, without power to sta> his course, iuto that whirlpool of pusslon and of suffering 
wilh which it concludes.” — Alhenteum. 

XXVI. 

Second Edition, revised, with New Songs, &c. and Illustrations 
by George Cruikshank, 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

BEN BRACE, 

THE LAST OF NELSON’S A G A M U M N O N S. 

By the Author of 41 The Life of a Sailor,” &c. 

•' One ot the best— if not the best— of Die nautical novels which have yet appeared."— Tima. 
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xxvu. 

Iii One Volume, foolscap 4to. with 24 Plates, engraved from Fresco Paintings at 

Pompeii, 24s. 

TALES AND FABLES 

SUGGEStED BY THE 

FRESCOES OF POMPEII. 

BY W. B. LE GUOS, ESQ. 

“ This book is recommended to u« by two qualities* each of them of rare excellence. The 
beauty, the gract fulness, am!, above all, tlie purity of the designs, art* full of cuarm and inte- 
rest. The author is an admirable painter of modem maimers, ami we could had no compli- 
ment too great lor these 1 Fables ’ in the class to whicii they pertain .*’ — Literary Gazette. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


: THE SEAMAN'S COMPANION. 

New and Cueapi u Edition, in a neatly bound pocket volume, price 6s. 

THE NAVAL OFFICER’S GUIDE 

FOR PREPARING SHIPS FOR SEA. 

11Y LIEUT. CHARLES MARl'ELLI, R.N. 

“A fillip-dictionary, in which all the operation* of tigging and preparing ships for sea are 
concisely explained. It is admirably ai ranged under <h*finct heads, and the explanations are 
gi\cn with great clearness.”--Aio;«t/n/ Jirruld. 

“ A masterl} exposition of those complex details on which thf efficiency of our ships dr pends. 
No naval officer should lie without it as a vade rnecum, and U should form one of the cabin 
library of every yacht. The Lords of the Admiralty showed tlieir high estimation of this work 
by the most flattering encomiums, as well as by recommending the promotion of its author ” — 

United Service Jour nut. 

II. 

MRS. CHILD'S NEW WORK. 

| In One Volume, tieatly bound, Price 3s. 6d. 

i THE FAMILY NURSE; 

i OP, 

j COMPANION OF THE FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE. 

j BY MRS. L. M. CHILD. 

• Author of “ The Moi heiPs Book,’* “ Tut Frugal IIovslwiii ccc. 

I EDITED BY AN EMINENT ENGLISH PHYSICIAN. 

“ The authoress of this useful little compendium, of what may be appropriately termed house- 
hold physics, is already well known to most intelligent parents by her ‘ Frugal Housewife,' 

* Mothei’b Book,* &c. The present work is of a similar description, and well calculated, from 
the numerous recipes it contains, to be of essential aid in families. The perfect safety of 
everything here recommended is answered by the whole having undergone the supervision of 
an eminent physician.”— True Sun. 

III. 

TIIE NATURALIST'S ANNUAL. 

New and Cheaper Edition, in a neatly bound pocket volume, price 7*. 6d. 
embellished with Twelve Engravings, 

THE BOOK OF THE SEASONS; 

OH, THE CALENDAR OF NATURE. 

BY WILLIAM AND MARY HOW ITT. . 

“ We recommend this delightful work to all lovers of nature. It is a jewel.” 

lilackmnnls Magazine. 

“This in equally a , fireside book and uu out-of-door book — a volume which gpdlt carry 
sunshine and delight wherever it penetrates, it is eminently calculated to make those who 
read it both wiser and happier.” — Altai. 
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MR. E. L. BULWER’S WORKS. 

i. 

THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 

Second Edition, revised, with New Preface, Three Volumes. 

II. 

EUGENE ARAM. 

In One Volume, Neatly bound and embellished, 6c, 

m. 

PAUL CLIFFORD. 

In One Volume, neatly bound and embellished, 6s. 

IV. 

ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 

Fourth Edition, revised, Two Volumes, post 8vo. 

MR. MORIER’S ORIENTAL ROMANCES. 

i. 

Second Edition, in Three Volumes, post Rvo. 

AYES HA, THE MAID OF KARS. 

“ A bijou of a novel. The interest of the novel is kept up with equal intensity to the very 
last word. The feeling experienced on reaching the end is one of regret that the narrative had 
not extended to a couple of volumes more.” — Times. 

Also, by the same Author, 

II. 

In Ono Volume, neatly bound and embellished, 6$. 

ZOHRAB, THE HOSTAGE, 

m. 

In One Volume, neatly bound and embellished, 6s. 

IIAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. 

IV. 

In One Volume, neatly bound and embellished, 6s. 

HAJJI BABA IN ENGLAND. 


MR. BECKFORD’S WORKS. 

i. 

ITALY, WITH SKETCHES OF SPAIN A*ND PORTUGAL. 

Third Edition, in Two Volumes, $vo. 

II. 

AN EXCURSION TO THE MONASTERIES OF 
ALCOBACA AND BATALHA. 

In 8to. price 10*. 6 d. with a Fine Portrait of Mr. Beckfoid. 

III. 

VATHEK, AN ARABIAN TALE. 

In One Volume, neatly bound and embellished, 6s. 

VATHEK, in the Original French, price 5*. 

BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF EXTRAORDINARY 
PAINTERS. 

A New Edition, iu a pocket volume, price 3s. 6tf. 

PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


ELEGANT LITERARY PRESENTS 
FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

Id neat pocket volumes, price 65. each, printed and embellished with Engravings, 
uniformly with the * Waverley Novels,' any of which maybe had separately 
(containing a complete work in all but four instances). 

THE STANDARD NOVELS 

AND ROMANCES. 

(THE CHEAPEST LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINMENT PUBLISHED,) 

WHICH NOW COMPRISES THE BEST WORKS OP THE FOLLOWING 

MOST DISTINGUISHED MODERN NOVELISTS: 

HOPE, BECKFORD, MISS AUSTEN, COOPER, BULWER, MRS. BRUNTON, 
GODWIN, THEODORE HOOK, MISSES LEE, MORI Eli, MADAME DE STAEL, 
MANZONI, BANIM, VICTOR HUGO, MRS. INCHBALD, MRS. SHELLEY, 
GALT, MRS. GORE, HORACE WALPOLE, SCHILLER, MISSES PORTER, 
GRATTAN, GLEIG, WASHINGTON IRVING, HORACE SMITH, 

M. G. LEWIS, CHATEAUBRIAND, MAXWELL, 

AINSWORTH, JAMES, PEACOCK, &c. 


Vol. Vol 

1. The Pilot, by Cooper. 33. The Borderers, ft*/ Cooper. 

2. Caleb Williams, by Godwin. 31. Eugene An am, by Bulwer. 

3. The Spy, by Cooper. lib. Maxwell, by Theodore Hook. 

4. Thaddeus op Warsaw, by Miss Jane 30 Water Witc h, by Cooper. 

Porter . 37. Mothers & Daughters, by Mrs. Gore. 

5. Sr. Leon, by Godwin. 3S. The Bravo, by Cooper. 

6. Last op the Mohicans, by Cooper. 39. The Heiress op Bruges, by Grattan. 

7 and 8. The Scottish Chiefs, by Miss 40. Red Rover, by Cooper. 

Jane Porter. 41. Vathek, by Beckford; Castle op 

9. Frankenstein, by Mrs. Shelley; ami Otranto,' by II . Walpole ; and Bravo 

Ghost Seer. Vol. I. by Schiller. op Venice, ft? M. G. Lewis. 

10. Edgar Huntly, by Brochden Broun; 42. The Country Curate, by Gleiy. 

and Conclusion of Ghost Seek. 43. The Betrothed, by Mctnznni. 

11. Hungarian Brothers, by Miss A. M. 44. Hajji Baha, by Morier. 

Porter. 45. Hajji Baba in England, by Morier. 

12 and 13. CanterburyTai.es, by the Misses 4<>\ The Parson's Daughter, by Theodore 

Lee. Hook, 

14. The Pioneers, by Cooper. 47. Paul Clifford, by Bulwer. 

If*. Self Control, by Mrs. Bruytton. 48. The Younger Son, by Copt. Ttelaieny. 

1(J. Discipline, by Mrs. Brunlon. 49. The Alhambra, by iVushinyton Irving; 

17. The Prairie, by Cooper. The Last op the Abenckrragks, 

IS and 19. The Pastor’s Fire-side, by by Chateaubriand , and The Invo- 

Miss Jane Porter. luntary Prophet, by Horace Smith. 

20. Lionel Lincoln, by Cooper. 50. The Headsman , by Cooper. 

21. Lawrie Todd, by Galt. 51 and 52. Anartasius. by Hope. , 

22. Fleetwood, by Godwin. 53. Darn ley, by James. 

23. Sense and Sensibility, by Miss Austen. 54. Zohrab, by Morier. 

24. Corinne, by Madame de Stael. 55. Heidenmauek, by Cooper. 

25. Emma, by Miss Austen. 50. De L’Orme, by James. 

2G. Simple Story, and Nature and Art, 57. Headlong Hall, Nightmare Abbey, 
by Mrs. Inch bald. Maid Marian, and Crotchet Cas- 

27. Mansfield Park, by Miss Austen. tle, by Peacock. 

28. Northanger Abbey, anVi Persuasion, 58. Trevelyan, by the Author of “ A Mar 

by Mis* Austen- riage in High Life." 

29. The Smuggler, by Banim. 59. Philip Augustus, by James. 

30. Pride and Prejudice, by Miss A usten. 60. Hookwood, by Ainsworth. 

31. Stories op Waterloo, by Maxwell. 61. Henry Masterton, by James. 

32. The Hunchback of Notre Dams, by 

Victor Hugo. 

The following popular Works will shortly be published in the Series, “ Captain Blake of the 
Rides ; or, My Life.” and “The Wild Sports of the West,” by Maxwell; “Ayesha,” by the 
Author of “Hajji Baba “ The Life of a Sailor," by Capt. Chamier, &c. each novel complete 
in one volume. These will be succeeded by other productions of the best living novelist*. 

The Works which form "THitSr/iNDAUD Novels,” l>eing the exclusive Copyright 
of Mu. Bentlby, can onty lie procured in that Series, which is wholly unconnected 
with any other Collection of' Novels whatever. 

“ This cheap end elegant Library of Entertainment must ensure a prodigious success, for it 
is wonderfully convenient and wonderfully cheap. We have seen no work more attractive in 
every way "—Literary (Gazette. 

“ We know of no recent work that deserves so hearty an encouragement from the great body 
of English readers. From the first issue to the present moment we have never ceased to 
recommend the 4 Standard Novels,’— it is an unrivalled series of modem works of fiction." 

Jtken&um. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS, 

PUBLISHED BY 

JOHN HARRIS, 

CORNER OK ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


PAUL PRESTON’S VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND REMARKABLE ADVEN- 
TURES. With numerous illustrative Woodcuts. 4s. Gd. half-bound, ICmo. 

Extract from Contents. — Paul Preston's account of hirfiself and Parents. Frank Berkeley. Row- 
ton Well. Ragged Roland. Frank goes to Newfoundland Visits Ireland. Taking a Shark Sailors 
Stories. Sketches of Ireland. A Storm. Ship on Fire. Account of a Ship swallowed up by the Mael- 
stroom. Arrival at Gottenlnirg. Adventure with a Bear. Forest on Fire. Lapland. Northern Lights. 
Modes of Travelling. Petersburg!!. A terrible scene in the Woods with Russian Robbers. Paul and 
Frank go on board a King's Ship. Ben Bloxidge and Patrick O’Grady. The Yarn about the Serpent. The 
strange Tale of the Hippopotamus Holland and the Netherlands, Old Chass& and the Siege of Antwerp. 
Paul and Frank boat up the Rhine. Switzerland. The Chamois Hunters. Village of Martigny. Monks 
of La Trappe. Fearful Precipice. Ascent of Mont Blanc. France. Adventure with a Wolf. Spain. 
Battle between the French, and the Spaniards and Portuguese. The Portuguese Marshal and the wound- 
ed Sergeant. Madrid. A Bull-fight. The Andalusian Banditti. Paul and Frank embark for Greece. 
The Sergeant’s Story. His Adventures in the South Seas. Frank goes to Italy. Paul Preston lands in 
Greece. Athens. Attacked by Pirates on the Archipelago. Frank joins Paul Preston at Athens Con- 
stantinople. Dance of Dervishes. Alexandria. Paul and Frank sail up the Nile. A Giraffe Hunt. Re- 
turn to Alexandria. Embark for Gibraltar. 

THE JUVENILE RAMBLER ; or, Sketches and Anecdotes of the People of various 
Countries, with Views and Descriptions of the Principal Cities of the World, and other 
Illustrations. lOmo. doth, 3s. Gd. 

SCENES OF COMMERCE BY LAND AND SEA; or, “Where does it come 
from answered. By the late Rev. ISAAC TAYLOR. A New Edition, with 03 En- 
gravings. 9.v. half-hound. By the same Author, 

SCENES IN EUROPE AND ASIA, for the Amusement and Instruction of little 
Tarry-at-Home Travellers. With 90 Engravings, and 2 Maps. 8s. half-bound, 12mo. 

SCENES IN AFRICA AND AMERICA. With 90 Engravings, and 2 Maps. 
Price 8s. half-bound, 12mo. 

BEGINNINGS OF BRITISH BIOGRAPHY; being the Lives of One Hundred 
Persons eminent in English History. Illustrated with 48 Engravings. 7s. Gd. half-bound. 

TRUE STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY, chronologically arranged, from 
the Invasion of the Romans to the Accession of Queen Victoria. Fourth Edition, with 
Engravings. 7 s. Gd. half- bound, 12mo. By the same Author, 

STORIES FROM ANCIENT HISTORY. Seventh Edition. Price 7s. (id. half- 
hound, 12mo. 

STORIES FROM MODERN HISTORY’. Fifth Edition. 7s. Gd. half-bound, 12mo. 

TRUE STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Illustrated with 
12 Engravings. Fourth Edition. Price 4s. half-bound, 12mo. 

OUTLINES OF IRISH HISTORY ; written for theJJse of Young Persons. Se- 
cond Edition, with Engravings. Price 4s. Gd. ^ 

COSMORAMA. — The Manners, Customs, and Costumes of all Nations of the World 
deftcrilied. By J. A spin. New Edition, with numerous Illustrations. Price 4>. Gd. 
plain, and 6s. coloured. 

STORIES SELECTED FROM THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. With Engrav- 
ings. Price 4s. half-bound, ltimo. 

STORIES OF EDWARD AND HIS LITTLE FRIENDS. With 10 Steel En- 
gravings. Price 5s. half-bound, 16mo. 

THE PICTURESQUE PRIMER; or, Useful Matter made Pleasing Pastime. By 
the Rev. W. Fletcher. New Bdition, with upwards of 100 Woodcuts. Price 2s. Gd. in 
cloth, 16mo. 

THE BO\ r, S FRIEND; or, the Maxims of a Cheerful Old Man. Second Edition, 
with Woodcuts. Price 3s. Gd. half-bound. 

KEY TO KNOWLEDGE ; or, Things in Common Use simply and shortly Explain- 
ed, by a Mother. Ninth Edition. With numerous Illustrations. 3s. Gd. in cloth, Uimo. 

ANECDOTES OF KINGS, SELECTED FROM HISTORY ; or, Gertrude’s Sto- 
ries for Children. 12 Engravings. Price 3s. Gd. iri cloth. 
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CORPORATION OF THE LONDON ASSURANCE, 

Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720, 

FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Offices — 10, Birchin Lane, Cornhill, and 10, Regent Street. 


John Clark Powell, Esq. Governor . 

Abel Chaprhan, Esq. Sub- Governor. 

John Hillersdon, Esq. Deputy •Governor. 
directors. 


Robert Allen, Esq. * 

George Barnes, Esq. 

Henry Bianshard, Esq. 

John Watson Borradaile, Esq. 
Edward Bunnester, Esq. 
Henry Cayley, Esq. 

Aaron Chapman, Esq. M.P. 
Robert Cotes worth, Esq. 

John Deffell, Esq. 

Richard Drew, Esq. 

John Furse, Esq. 

George Henry Gibbs, Esq. 


Edwin Gower, Esq, 

Edward Harnage, Esq. 
Robert King, Esq. 

William King, Esq. 

Alfred Latham, Esq. 

John Ord, Esq. 

John Plummer, Esq. 

Daniel Stephenson, Esq. 
Thomas Weeding, Esq. 
James Williams, Esq. 
Lestock Peach Wilson, Esq. 
Henry Woodfall, Esq. 


Persons effecting Life Assurances with this Corporation have the choice of two plans : 

The one entitling them to an annual Abatement of Premium after five years’ payment ; 

The other at a lower fixed rate without Abatement. 

The leading features which distinguish the first of these plans from those of all other 
Life Assurance Offices are, that the business is carried oil by the Corporation without any 
charge for management being deducted from the profits, and that the Assured are exempt 
from all liability of partnership. 

Annual Premiums required for the Assurance of £100 for the whole period of any 
Single Life, under the plan entitling the Assured to an Abatement of Premium : 


Age. 

Premium 

Age. ; 

Premium 

Age. 

Premium, j 

Age. 

Premium. | 

Hi 

2 

0 

3 

31 

2 

13 

1 

48 

4 

l 

9 

81 

7 

10 

0 

17 

2 

1 

5 

32 

2 

14 

3 

47 

4 

5 

0 

82 

7 

17 

1 

18 

2 

o 

5 

33 

2 

15 

(i 

48 

4 

8 

8 

83 

8 

4 

10 

ID 

2 

3 

5 

34 

2 

lfi 

11 

40 

4 

12 

2 

84 

8 

13 

1 

2D 

2 

4 

3 

35 

o 

18 

4 

50 

4 

10 

1 

85 

0 

1 

11 

21 

2 

5 

0 

30 

2 

10 

11 

51 

5 

0 

3 

00 

0 

11 

3 

22 

2 

5 

8 

.37 

3 

1 

7 

52 

5 

4 

8 

87 

10 

0 

0 

23 

2 

<; 

3 

38# 

3 

3 

3 

53 

5 

8 

0 

88 

10 

10 

0 

24 

2 

8 

10 

3D i 

i 3 

5 

1 

54 

0 

13 

3 

80 

11 

l 

4 

25 

2 

7 

8 

40 

3 

7 

0 

55 

5 

17 

0 

70 

11 

12 

8 

20 

2 

8 

2 

41 

3 

0 

0 

58 

6 

2 

8 





27 

2 

9 

0 

42 

3 

li 

2 

57 

6 

7 

4 





28 

2 

9 

11 

43 

3 

13 

7 

58 

8 

12 

5 





2D 

2 

10 

11 

44 

3 

16 

l 

50 

8 

17 

10 





30 

2 

11 

» 1 

45 

3 

18 

0 

80 

7 

3 

8 






The Abatement of Premium for the year 1830, on Policies of five years’ standing, under 
the first of the above plans is £51 12s. 3 d. per cent. 

The future Annual Abatement must vary according to the success of this branch of the 
Corporation’s business. 

in the Fire Department, Assurances are effected at the lowest rates. 

Attendance daily, from Ten till Four, at both Offices, where Prospectuses and every 
information may be obtained* 

JOHN LAURENCE Secrotary. 
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IMPORTANT PERIODICAL WORKS 

IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION 

BY CHARLES KNIGHT AND CO., LUDGATE STREET. 

AND TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

I.— T HE PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA 

OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

Published in Monthly Parts, price 1 a. ad. forming every four months a Volume, price 7s. Od. bound in 
cloth. It is also issued in Numbers, price One Penny, which are on sale concurrently with the issue of 
the Parts. Copiously illustrated with Wood cuts. 

Nine Volumes of this Work have been published, and the Tenth will be published on the 13th of January. 
The Penny Cyclopaedia will not exceed Twenty Volumes in the whole; and the rate at which it is now is 
sued, — namely, Threo Volumes annually,— will bring the Wufk to a conclusion in little more than Three 
Years. 

It is intended on the 1st of January, 1838, to re-issue the Penny Cyclopedia in MONTHLY HALF 
VOLUMES, price Three Shillings each. By this arrangement new Subsciibers, by a moderate periodical 
outlay, will be enabled to complete the Work simultaneously with the Purchasers of the current Edition. 

II. — T HE PENNY MAGAZINE 

OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

Published in Weekly Numbers, price One Penny, and in Monthly Parts, price Sixpence. The Sixth 
Volume will be published on the 1st of January, 1828. 

The price of the First Volume is 6 a. bd. in cloth ; the other Volumes, 7a. Crf. each. 

III. — T HE PICTORIAL BIBLE: 

BEING THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, ACCORDING TO THE 

AUTHORIZED VERSION. 

Illustrated with many Hundred Wood-cuts , representing the Historical Events, after the most celebrated 
Pictures; the Landscape Scenes from Original Drawings, or from Authentic Engravings; and the subjects 
nl Natural History, of Costume, and of Antiquities, from the best Sources. To which are added, Original 
Notes, chiefly explanatory of the Engravings, and of such passages connected with the History, Geography, 
Natural History, and Antiquities of the Sacred Scriptures as require observation. The Pictorial Bible 
is issued in Monthly Parts, price 2a. and in Weekly Numbers, price fid. 

Two Volumes of the Pictorial Bible have been completed. The First includes RUTH, price 17a. fid. 
handsomely bound in cloth. The Second includes ISAIAH, price One Pound, uniloriuly bound. The 
Third Volume will complete the Work. 

IV.— THE PICTORIAL EDITION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

This portion of the Pictorial Bible will be Issued separately, and will be completed in Six Monthly 
Parts, the first of which appeared on the lsi of December, price 2a. The Volume will contain about Two 
Hundred Wood-cuts. 

V.— THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 

BEING A HISTORY OF TIIE PEOPLE AS WELL AS A HISTORY OF 
THE KINGDOM. 

Illustrated with man>y Hundred Wood-cuts of Monumental Records, Coins, Civil and Military Costutnc. 
Domestic Buildings, Furniture, and Ornaments ; Cathedrals, and other works of Architecture ; bports, ami 
other Illustrations ol Manners; Mechanical Inventions, Portraits of Eminent Persons, and Remarkable 
H istorical Scenes. 

The Pictorial History of England is published in Monthly Parts, price 2a. and in Weekly 
Numbers, price fid. and will be completed in Three super-rojui Octavo Volumes, .similar to those of thu 
Pictorial Bible. The Work, in addition to its Wood-cuts, will contain about as much letter-press as 
Twenty common Octavo Volumes of Four Hundred Pages each. The First Volume will be published on thu 
13th of January, 1838, price 2*1 a. cloth. 

VI.— THE PICTORIAL EDITION OP THE BOOK 
OF COMMON PRATER. 

The Pictorial Edition of the Book of Common Prayer will form a Companion Volume to the ' Pictorial 
Bible and the Publishers beg to state, that whilst it is their design to produce one of the most splendidly 
illustrated Books which has appeared in this or any other country, they are anxious to oiler an tuition of 
our Liturgy, which in its Annotations shall be found as useful and unexceptionable a* the Note* to the Bible 
wlitch they are publishing with such signal success. It is obvious that the Annotations and Intioductory 
Matter to the Common Prayer should be written by a Clergyman of the Chinch of England ; and they aie 
fortunate in having been able to confide this department to the Rev. H. Stebbiug, Minister of St. James's 
Episcopal Clmpcl, Hampstead Road. The total number of Engravings in the Pictorial Edition of the Book 
of Common Prayer will be about Six Hundred. 

published in Monthly Parts, price 2a. fid. each, to form a Companion Volume to the Pictorial 

lilBLB. 

VII.— On the 1st of January, 1838, will be published, price Five Shillings, the First Part of a 
QUARTO EDITION OF 

THE PICTORIAL BIBLE; 

to b« completed in Sixteen Month ly Parts, forming Four Handsome Volumes. 

The Proprietors of the ' Pictorial Bible* have been induced to undertake a Quarto Edition (to correspond 
with Mant and D’Oyly's, Scott’s, and other Bibles,) at the urgent request of many Correspondents, who aie 
anxious Uuw the Notes, whose value has been universally recognised as forming in themselves a Library 
for the Religious Student, should be printed in a larger type. The Text will, of course, be proportionately 
larger. The alterations in this Edition will be limited to a few Corrections, the Engravings will be the 
same, ny* the Imp cessions in every respect as excellent as those of the Original Edition. 
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NEW WORKS, 

PUBLISHED BY 

CHARLES KNIGHT AND CO., LUDGATE STREET. 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON, Third President of the 
United States, With parts of his Correspondence never before published, and Notices 
of his Opinions on Questions of Civil Government, National Policy, and Constitutional 
Law. By George Tucker, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Vir- 
ginia. Two Volumes, 8vo. price 28#. with a Portrait. 

THE BOOK OF HUMA& CHARACTER. By Charles Bucke, 
Author of “ On the Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities of Nature.” Two Volumes, 
fcp. 12s. 

THE BOOK OF TABLE TALK. In Two Volumes, fcp. 8vo. price 12 a\ 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH ; or, an Exposition of the Physical 

and Mental Constitution of Man, with a View to the Promotion of Human Longevity 
and Happiness. By Southwood Smith, M.D., Physician to the London Fever Hos- 
pital, to the Eastern Dispensary, and to the Jews’ Hospital. Two Volumes, illustrated 
with several Hundred Woodcuts. Price 7 s. each, bound in cloth. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO MODERN HISTORY, from the British Mu- 

seum and the State Paper Office. By Frederick Von Raumer. 

Vol. I. Queen Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots. 

Vol. II. Frederick II. and his Times. 

Each Volume, with a Portrait, post 8vo. price 10a. Gd. 

THE PROGRESS of the NATION, in its various SOCIAL and 
ECONOMICAL RELATIONS, from the beginning of the Nineteenth Century to the 
present time. By G. R. Porter, Esq. (Sections I. and II. —Population and Pro- 
duction.) In 12mo. price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth. 

Sections III. Interchange, and, IV. Revenue, are in the Press. 

THE THIRD ANNUAL REPORT of the POOR LAW COMMIS- 
SIONERS for ENGLAND and WALES; together with Appendices A. B. and 0. 
Price 4a. cloth. 

The First and Second Annual Reports are constantly kept on sale. 

MR. NICHOLLS’ FIRST and SECOND REPORTS to the SECRE- 
TARY of STATE for the HOME DEPARTMENT ON POOR LAWS IN IRE- 
LAN D. Price 3s. Gd. cloth. 

THE PARISH AND THE UNION ; or, the Poor -and the Poor Laws 

pnder the Old System and the New. Ovo. price 3*. 6d. cloth. 

SELF- FORMATION ; or, the History of an Individual Mind: in- 
tended as a Guide for the Intellect through Difficulties to success. By a Fellow of a 
College. Two Volumes, pos^ 8vo. 18s. 

THE PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By David Booth, 

Author of the u Analytical Dictionary.” 12mo. price 6s. doth. 

■ THE PHILOSOPHY of the EYE : being a familiar Exposition of its 
Mechanism, and of the Phenomena of Vision, with a View to the Evidence of Design. 
By John Walker, Author of the “ Principles of Ophthalmic Surgery,” Lecturer on 
the Eye in the Alan cheater Royal School of Anatomy and Medicine, and one of the Surgical 
Officers of the Manchester Eye Institution, &c. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
price 10s. Gd. doth. 

ENGLISH PLEASURE CARRIAGES ; their Origin, History, Va- 
rieties, Matwiafe, Coastructioni Defects, Improvements, and Capabilities ; with an Ana- 
lysis of the Construction Of Common Roads and Railroads, and the public Vehicles used 
on them ; together with Descriptions of new Inventions. Illustrated by numerous De- 
rigns, for the use Of Carriage Purchasers and Constructors. By William Bridges 
Adams. Post 8vo. price 15#. 

SKETCHES of POPULAR TUMULTS; illustrative of the Evils of 
Socia) Ignorance. 12mo. price 7u 
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FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM TABLE. 

THE MOST SPLENDID BOOK OF THE SEASON. 

Iu super-royal Quarto, containing Thirty Plates, bound in Morocco, 

Price Two Guineas, 

THE HIMALAYA TOURIST: 

Comprising Thirty Views of Scenery in India, principally among the Himalaya Mountains, 
from Drawings on the spot, by Lieut. G. F. \Vhite, of the 31st Regiment. 

EDITED BY MISS EMMA ROBERTS. 

“ Their fidelity, their picturesque beauty, their magnificence, arc bo perfectly preserved, that the spectator 
seems, when he has closed the volume, to have traversed these 4 wonders of lnd.’ from the Ganges to the 
Jumna, and visited the sacred sources of these mighty streams. There are the natives basking on the 
sunny banks, whilst sumptuous, fairy-looking vessels navigate thefiood, there are the fortress-cro* ned 
hills, and the warrior-encampment below, with its coursers, its camels, and its elephants; there is the 
fakeer’s fane, and the simple Hindu at worship ; there are the extraordinary trees of the eastern clime— 
almost a forest in a single tree ; there is the frightful pass, and yonder the terrific alps which seem to frown 
a sterner prohibition on the mortal who would dare to enter ; there is the temple, there the ghaut, there the 
cavalcade, the cupolaed city, the extended plain, the bridge of swinging rope, the heights of everlasting 
snow, the stupendous waterfall— in short, there is every form and variety of Oriental nature embodied by 
art, and made distinctly and beautifully obvious to the European sense." — Literary Gazette. 

SYRIA, THE HOLY LAND, ASIA MINOR, &c. ILLUSTRATED ; 

containing Thirty-seven Views, drawn from nature, by W. H. Bartlett ; with Histo- 
rical and Topographical Descriptions by John Carne, Esq. Quarto, handsomely bound, 
One Guinea. 

SCOTLAND and the WAVERLEY NOVELS Illustrated; containing 

Thirty-one Engravings, from Drawings by J. M. Turner, Esq. &e. &c. and Fifteen 
tlomic Illustrations by George Crujksiiank ; with Descriptions by the Rev. G. N. 
Wright, M.A. Quarto, handsomely bound, 2D. 

ITALY, SWITZERLAND, and FRANCE Illustrated ; containing Forty- 

six Engravings, from Drawings by Prout and Harding ; with Descriptions in English 
and French, by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. Quarto, handsomely hound, price 21s. 

The LAKE and MOUNTAIN SCENERY, CASTLES, &c. of WEST- 
MORELAND, CUMBERLAND, DURHAM, and NORTHUMBERLAND: contain- 
ing upwards of Two Hundred Engravings, from Drawings on the spot by Thomas 
Allom, Esq. ; with Descriptions by Thomas Rose. Three quarto volumes, handsomely 
bound, 21s. each. 

DEVONSHIRE and CORNWALL Illustrated; a Series of upwards of 
One Hundred and Forty Views, drawn from nature, by Thomas Allom and W. H. 
Bartlett ; with Descriptions by Messrs. Britton and Bayley. Quarto, handsomely 
half-bound in morocco, 21. 2s. 

IRELAND Illustrated ; containing Eighty-Qite Views, drawn from na- 
ture, by S. Petrie, Esq. ; with Descriptions by the RevTG. N. Wright, M.A. Quarto, 
handsomely half- bound in morocco, price One Guinea'. 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS (Illustrations of): a Series of 
Fourteen Engravings, from Drawings by Turner, Melville, and Derby ; with a Life 
of Bunyan by Josiaii Conder ; and Extracts from the Work, descriptive of the subjects 
represented, by Bernard Barton. Quarto, handsomely bound, price 10s. 

The DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK; containing Thirty-six highly- 
finished Engravings ; with Poetical Illustrations by L. E. L. Quarto, handsomely bound, 
2D. 

The EASTER GIFT, by L. E. L. ; containing Fourteen Engravings of 
Sacred Subjects, from Paintings by Sir T. Laweexce, Carlo Dolci, Kembaandt, 
&c. &c. Bound in silk, price 7s* 

The CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE, by the Rev. W. Ellis; containing 

Sixteen Engravings, elegantly bound in morocco, price 15s. 

London Fisher, Son, & Co. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


“ The earth again has gone its destined course 

A NEW YEAR is an epocha in our lives that forms an interesting sub- 
ject for reflection to the millions who people the civilised globe. But by none per- 
haps is the birth of another child of Time hailed with fonder enthusiasm than by the happy 
subjects of this realm. 

New Year’s Eve ! — How many happy associations are connected with its mention ! 

Oh ! the merry New Year ! the merry New Year ! 

The church bells are ringing their tones far and near ; 

The heart hoping fondly must hail the glad chime 
That welcomes another fair era to Time ! 

While all are thus indulging in the exuberance of gaiety, and general congratulations 
are going their periodical round, it would be ungrateful indeed if Messrs. ROWLAND 
and SON failed to avail themselves of so favourable an opportunity to return their sincere 
thanks to a discriminating and liberal Public for its marked extensive approbation and pa- 
tronage of Messrs. R.’s celebrated 44 Conservators of Beauty” throughout the past year. 

At no period should youth and maturity be more glowing and redolent of charm than 
at the present, when ail hearts become attuned to the gaiety and festivity of the jocund 
and exhilarating season, and when Friendship and Affection alike seek to inspire admira- 
tion in the congenial circle. Then it is that the esteemed u Auxiliaries and Conservators 
of Female Loveliness ” become carefully consulted, and 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 

shows its transcendent virtues, and renders even a sallow skin as white and as soft as the 
down of the cygnet, while a tinge of the delicate rose-bud hue establishes the ultimatum of 
perfection in the Face, Arm, Hand, and Neck. 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 

wlinse cultivative and decorative powers, sanctified by the names and testimonials of the 
“ great and good,” never fails of creating and sustaining strength and elegance in the 
Hair : nor heat nor cold can destroy or deteriorate where this Oil exists to protect and 
cherish. Its sweet rosy hue and perfume is not more refreshing to the olfactory nerves, 
than the effects of its happy qualities becoming convincing to the mind. 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 

OR 

PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

which, used carefully for any length of period, expels all caries from the Teeth, or disease 
from the Gums ; stimulates the growth of these organs in youjth, and eventually realises a 
set of firm white Teeth , and, above all, that greatest of blessings, a pure and untainted 
breath t 

Messrs* Rowland and Son, before they close this Address, feel it an incumbent duty 
to the Public to hold forth this 

CAUTION. 

That, in common justice, they cannot be answerable for the pernicious and ruinous 
consequences resulting from the use of 44 Base Counterfeits ” of their celebrated produc- 
tions- They have had reasons, more than once, to lament a neglect of this “ Caution ” 
on the part of “ Purchasers in consequence of which, they respectfully solicit attention, 
on purchasing, to be particular in inquiring for “ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL,” 
and to observe their name an4 address, in ted, on the wrapper, thus : 

A. ROWLAND & SON, 20. Hatton Garden. 
(Countersigned) ALEX. ROWLAND. 

And on the KAL YDOR and ODONTO the name and address is on the Government 
Stamp* 

Be sure to ask for 44 Rowland's.” 
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This day is published, in 3 Vols. post 8vo. Price 27*. 

^NGLO-INDIA, Social, Moral, and Political ; being a Collection of 
Papers from the Asiatic Journal. 

/ 

Published by Wm.H. Allen, and Co., 7> Leadenhall Street. 

This day is published, 1 Vol. 8vo. Price 15s. cloth. 

JLLUSTRATIONS of the HISTORY and PRACTICES of the THUGS 

of INDIA, with some account of the Progress made by the Government of India in 
their Suppression. 

London: Wm. H. Allen and Co., 7 ; I jeadenhall Street. 

UODGSON’S BRITISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY, No. {), Great 

*■ Marylebone Street. 

Terms to the Library. 

The Year £5 b 0 j Half Yeai £3 3 0 | Quarter £1 1C o 

Subscribers to this Library, whether resident in town or country, receive the immediate 
perusal of all NEW BOOKS, with whirh it is extensively supplied. 

A SPACIOUS READING-ROOM, 

upon an improved plan, has been added, possessing superior and exclusive advantages. 
Terms, £3 3&. the year. 

THE ANNUALS for 1833. 

Also an infinite variety of Repositories, Diaries, Almanacs, and Pocket -books, in plain, 
neat, and elegant bindings, and the various departments of bookselling, stationery, book- 
binding, and newspaper agency, are concentrated in this establishment. 


RECENT D I S C O V L R I E S IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Preparing for Publication, in Two Volumes, demv 8vo, 

THE JOURNAL OF AN EXPEDITION 

INTO THE 

INTERIOR OF SOUTHERN AFRICA, 

FITTED OFT, IN 1836, BY 

“ the cape of good hope association for 

EXPLORING CENTRAL AFRICA” 

Comprising an Authentic Narrative of the Travels and Discoveries of the Expedition ; 
an Account of the Manners and Customs of the Native Tribes, and of the Natural Pro- 
ductions, Aspect, and Physical Capabilities of the Country. 

Illustrated by a Map and numerous Plates of African Scenery, and of the Dresses, 
Weapons, Dances, Religious Ceremonies, &c. of the Natives. 

BY ANDREW SMITH, M.P* * 

Surgeon to the Forces, and Director of the Expedition. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

To be published wider the Authority of Government, 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

OF THE 

ZOOLOGY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Comprising Figures of all the New Species of Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes 
obtained during the recent Expedition, with letter-press Descriptions, and a Summary 
of African Zoology. 

The whole of th* Plates will be engraved in the highest style of art, from the Original 
Drawings taken expressly for this Work, and beautifully coloured after nature. 

This Publication will be issued in Parts, royal 4to, size ; and it is expected that the 
First Part will lie ready for publication in March 1838. 

Smith, ELi>E«,and Co. Ob, Cornhill. 
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A Certain CURE for CORNS and BUNIONS. ALLINGHAM’S 

ROTTERDAM CORN and BUNION SOLVENT, which gives relief upon the 
first application. The universally-acknowledged efficacy of this extraordinary, safe, and 
never-failing remedy for the speedy and certain cure of Corns and Bunions, however 
obstinate and long standing, induces the proprietor of this highly-important chemical 
discovery to caution the public against base and spurious imitations, injurious in their 
effects, and most dangerous to those who, either through ignorance or the fraudulent 
pretences of others, are induced to apply them. The proprietor ha.s received testimo- 
nials of its beneficial effects from the most respectable families in the kingdom. The 
genuine has the signature of “ J. A. Sharwood” ori the outside wrapper.— Sold at 55, 
Bishopsgate Street Without ; and by appointment, by Sanger, 150, & Chandler, 76> 
Oxford Street; and most medicine venders. 

an EXCELLENT FAMILY MEDICINE FOR INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, &c. &c. 

TN every instance where a fair trial has been made, NORTON’S CA- 
MOMILE PILLS have invariably given satisfaction, affording permanent relief in 
all cases of Indigestion, and a speedy cure for Headache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Heartburn and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Violent Pal- 
pitations, Spasms, General Debility, Costiveness, &c. They are mild in their operation, 
safe under any circumstances, and thousands of Persons can now bear testimony to the 
benefits to be derived from their use. Sold in Bottles at 1a*. 1 {d., 2-s. fid. and 1 Is. each, in 
every Town in the Kingdom. 

CAUTION. — Be sure to ask for “NORTON'S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to 
purchase an Imitation. 


A. B. SAVORY and SONS have the pleasure to submit the prices of the following 
Patterns of Silver Tea and Coffee Services, which have been generally approved. The 
form of either is new mid elegant, and the workmanship such as no cost can excel. 



COTTAGE PATTERN. 



oz. 

£ 

s. d. 

■ Tea Pot with fancy flower 

234- 

.. 12 

0 0 

Sunar Basin, gilt inside... 

124 

.. G 

1G 0 

Milk Ewer, ditto 

8*. 

.. 4 

10 0 

Coffee Pot 

29 . 

.. 15 

0 0 

The Set complete 

.£38 

6 0 



RICHLY CHASED KING’S PATTERN. 

oz. £ s. d. 

Silver Tea Pot, with fancy flower 25 ... 12 0 0 

" Sugar Basin, gilt inside... 14 ... 7 10 0 

" Cream Ewer, ditto 10 ... 5 10 0 

* Coff^Pot 30 ... 15 0 0 



MELON PATTERN. 

oz: £ s. d. 

Silver Tea Pot, fancy ornament 24 ... 12 6 0 
" Sugar Basin, gilt inside . 12 ... 7 2 0 

" Milk Ewer, ditto .. 4 ] ft fl 

" Coffee Pot 2.0 .. 15 G <> 


The Set complete £'A9 12 6 



BOUQUET PATTERN. 


oz. & 8, 

Silver Tea Pot, with faneyflower 22 ..13 4 0 
" Sugar Basin, gilt inside... 12J... 8 00 

" Cream Ewer, ditto 9|... 6 60 

" Coffee Pot 26J... 16 11 0 


The Set corojdete £40 0 0 j The Set complete £44 1 0 

A. variety of upwards of fifty different Patterns of Silver Tea and Coffee Services may 
be selected from, varying from the plainest or the most richly embossed. 

B. SAVORY and SONS, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill. 
London, opposite the Bank of England. 
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Splendidly Illustrated Edition. 

Just published, Price 10s. cloth, Vol. I. 

T)ON QUIXOTE DE LA MAN- 

CIIA, Translated from the Spanish 
of Miguel Cervantes.de Saavedra, 
by Charles Jarvis, Revised and Cor- 
rected, and beautifully Illustrated, after 
original designs by Tony Joiiannot. 

To be completed in 18 Monthly Parts, 
and Three Volumes. 

London : J. J. Duuochet and Co. 75, 
Old Broad Street ; Agent for Ireland — 
J. Gumming, Dublin ; for Scotland — 
Menzies, Edinburgh. 

Of whom may he had, also, (just com- 
pleted,) 

THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
OIL EL AS. 

Two Vols. Price 1/. 12s. in cloth. 


Just published, Price 8s. 

r PHE BRITISH and FOREIGN 
1 REVIEW , or, EUROPEAN QUAR- 
TERLY JOURNAL , No. XI. 

CONTENTS. 


PICKWICK. 

Just completed, in Eight Parts, Price Is. 
each, or in fancy binding, Price 9s. 

ILLUSTRATIONS to the PICK- 

1 WICK PAPERS, By Samuel W el- 

LER. 

“ Among the decided clever things of the day 
Weller’s Illustrations to Pickwick stand promi- 
nent.” — Chronicle. 

“We advise all the readers of this inimitable 
work, to possess themselves of these illustrations, 
they will fflnn a valuable acquisition to the work or 
the scrap-book.” — Observer. 

“ Very clever prints, and delightfully etched ” 
Atlas 

“ There is a refinement about the humour of his 
pencil which wc do not laid in that of many of his 
brother artists.” — Bell's Messenger. 

A 4to. Edition, with proofs on India paper, 
Price 2a. per Part. 

E. Grattan, 51, Paternoster Row, and 
sold by all Book and Print-sellers, 

fairy talks illustrated 

WITH 800 ENGRAVINGS. 

Oil the 1st of December was published, 
Price 2s. (id. 


I. Hallam’s Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the XVth and XVIth 
Centuries. 

II. Tourists in the Pyrenees. 

III. Committee on Arts amt Manufac- 

tures — Education of Artisans. 

IV. British and Foreign Universities — 

Oxford. 

V. ThoureFs History of Geneva. 

V' 1. Government of British India — the 
Wellesley Despatches. 

VII. The Bench and the Bar. 

VIII. Steam Communication with India— 
Col. Cbesney's Expedition. j 

IX. A Poor Law for Ireland. 

X, The Hanoverian Coup d’Etat— Er- 
nest and the Constitution. 

XI, The late French Elections. I 

R. and J. E. Taylor, Ited Lion Court, j 
Fleet Street ; and all Booksellers. j 


NIMROD’S NEW WORK, 
SPLENDIDLY EMBELLISHED. 
This day is published, in 1 Vol. imperial 
4to, elegantly bound, Price Two Guineas. 

« C PORTING,” BY « NIMROD,” 

^ with Thirty-eight beautiful Illus- 
trations, and dedicated by permission to his 
Grace the Duke of Cleveland. 

* “ This is, indeed, a splendid volume, got up in a 

right spirit, nnd may, we think, fairly claim to be 
considered among illustrated works its the book of 
the season. We recommend it to the sporting pub- 
lic— indeed, to the public generally, — as well de- 
serving its patronage.” — Athenaeum , Dec. 2, 1837. 

London : A II. Daily &. Co. 88, Cornhill. 


THE CHILD’S FAIR Y LI- 

1 BRAKY. 

SERIES II. 

To be completed in Eight alternate monthly 
Volumes. 

“ One o( the incest little books ever issued for the 
delight and bentlit of httie readers.” 

Court Journal. 

•* Delightful Tales, illustrated with abundant en- 
gravings of ih&t-iate excellence.” 

Morning Chronicle. 

“The appearance of this work will gladden the 
nursery and the school -room.”— Spectator. 

“ a book for children which in excellence of 
every' sort surpasses all its predecessors.”— Guttle. 

“ A book of the right sort for youth, full of at- 
tractive tales ” — Sunday Times. 

London : Joseph Thomas ; Tegg & Son, 
and Siirvpkiii and Marshall. 


DURABILITY, ECONOMY, AND 
EXPEDITION. 

VATIONAL PATENT PER- 
RYIAN PENS, Nos I, •->, », “ 1,d 4 ; 
)ne Suii.liso run Cahi>. Nos 7 , and 
!, ONE SHILLING and Sixpence i-ek 

’ ard. 

inch Card contains Nine Pens, with suit- 
able Holder. 

PER RYIAN LIMPID INKS, expressly 
for Metallic Pens. 

Sold bv all Stationers, and at the Manu- 
iictorv, '87, Red Lion Square, London. 
; ar h Card bears the signature of James 
*K it Jt Y and Co. 
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ROYAL STRIPED POPLIN. 

THE above NEW AND BEAUTIFUL TABINET, or IRISH 

-■ POPLIN, to be had in great variety at 

MISS ELLIOT’S, 43, PALL h M A L L. 

NEW PATENT PEN AND HOLDER. 

& H. C. WINDLE, having obtained letters patent for various im- 
provements in Metallic Pens and Instruments used in Writing, are now prepared 
to offer to the Public their 

PATENT COMPENSATING PEN, 

which, in the well-regulated elasticity of the compensating arcs, possesses a very superior 
freedom of action, fitting it for every description of writing, at the same time insuring 
a continuous fiou' of Ink. Also, their 

PATENT MANUFLEXER, OR CALATtlESIAN PEN-HOLDER 

with Spring Plates, by which the thumb, or one or more of the fingers, may be relieved 
from the unyielding pressure of the common handle, and the tedium of writing be there- 
by much diminished. It will likewise be found of very great importance to youth, in 
giving and maintaining a correct position of the. fingers in holding the Pen, as, the Spring 
Plates being moveable, may be accommodated to the size of the hand, ami regulated by 
the experienced teacher to any required distance , another benefit that may be noticed is, 
that the fingers remain unsoiled from any contact with the Ink. 

The Pens on Cards, at 2a. per Card , or in Packets of 30 for 9s. 1(M) for life. &c. — The 
Manuelexers, l.v. each and upwards, may lie obtained of all the respectable Stationers 
and Pen Venders throughout the Kingdom ; as also W indie’s New Suaviter Pen, Ne 
Plus Ultia, Perfection, and other varieties of warranted Metallic Pens. 

Agents for London, Deanes, opening to the Monument, King William Street, 
London Bridge ; where the trade may he supplied on the same terms as at the Manufactory. 


ALL NIJTTS FRUIT LOZENGES, 

L'OR COUGHS, COLDS, SORE THROATS, HOARSENESS, & c. 

A prepared solely from the Black Currant, by Ai.lmjtj and Son, Queen Stieet, 
Portsea, and sold in boxes, at h'. JJ d, each. 

Maybe had. Wholesale and Retail, at Barclay and Sons, Farringdon Street; Sutton 
and Co. Bow Churchyard ; Butler, Cbeapside ; Ldtvards, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; John- 
son, Cornhill ; Sanger, Oxford Street; Savory ami Moore, Regent Street ; Newbery and 
Sons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London , and by all respectable Medicine Venders in the 
Kingdom. 


•FOR BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN. 

(GODFREY’S PATENT EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS will be 

^ found superlatively efficacious in softening, improving, beautifying, and preserving 
the Skin, and in giving it a blooming and charming appearance, being at once a most 
fragrant perfume and delightful cosmetic. 

It will speedily and completely remove Freckles, Redness, &c. and by its cooling, bal- 
samic, and healing qualities, will render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, 
scurf, &c. clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption , and by continuing its use for 
only a short time, the skin will become and continue delicately clear, soft, and smooth, and 
the complexion perfectly fair and beautiful. 

In the process of shaving it is invaluable, as it allays the irritation and smarting pain, 
annihilates every pimple and all roughness, and renders tlte skin Ihiooth and firm. 

It protects the skin from the effects of the cold winds and damp atmosphere which pre- 
vail during the winter months, and will be found beyond all praise, to use as a family Lo- 
tion oil all occasions. ' 

Sold in Bottles, price 2*. 9 d., with directions for using it, by J. Sanger, 150, Oxford 
Street ; A. Willoughby and Go. (successor to B. Godfrey vVindus), 6*1, Bishopsgate Street 
Without ; and all respectable Medicine Venders. 
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" Peter Simple.” — The very popular novels of the author of “Peter 
Simple” will be published by Mr. Bentley in Monthly Volumes, price Six 
Shillings each. The first volume, containing “ Peter Simple” complete, em- 
bellished with engravings, is now ready. “ Jacob Faithful” will be published 
with the Magazines at the end of January. These will be followed by “ Ja- 
phet in Search of a Father,” “ Newton Forster,” “ King’s Own,” and “ Mid- 
shipman Easy.” These works have a character of permanence about them ; 
they have taken their places in the rank of English classics, and no library can 
be complete without them. They are now regarded with the same enthusiasm 
as the productions of Fielding and Smollett ; but they possess one great advan- 
tage over them — a freedom from those instances ot had taste, both of thought 
and language, which render the productions of those great masters of fiction 
not exactly suitable for the perusal of the young. 

Mrs. Trollope’s New Work, entitled “ Vienna and the Austrians,” 
will be published during the present month. This clever writer had rare Op- 
portunities of observing the society of this, the gayest capital in Europe. Ac- 
cordingly her new work is said to abound in a variety of piquant anecdotes, 
such as gave so much popularity to the previous productions of one of the most 
entertaining female writers of the present day. The work if to be illustrated 
by numerous engravings. 

The Court of Le Grand Monaruue — Mr. James, so well known 
by his popular ndvels, “ Darnley,” “ Richelieu,” &c. has just completed 
“The Life and Times of Louis the Fourteenth.” This was a de. 
sideratum in literature, from the circumstance of the abundance of important 
new facts and anecdotes recently discovered relative to this most interesting 
period. The work is profusely embellished with portraits of all the most dis- 
tinguished personages who graced, certainly, the most splendid and gayest 
court in Europe : among others, we have the fascinating La Valliere, Turenne, 
the intriguing Montespan, Condi, Louis — leplus galant dcs hommes — when en- 
tering upon manhood, Muzuriu, the witty and graceful Sevignl, Louis in mid- 
dle age, Madame de Main tenon, Ac. Since the days of the celebrated “ Me- 
m oirs of Grammont,” a book more full of anecdotes, wit, and general enter- 
tainment, has not issued from the press. 

The long- announced “Narrative of the Residence in London or 
the Three Persian Princes” who visited this country a year or two 
since, may be expected to appear shortly. Mr James Baillie Fraser, the 
eminent Oriental traveller, attended them both here and till their return to 
Constantinople. Tin* work will not only give the Princes’ views of English so- 
ciety, — and from the circumstance of their arriving in England direct from the 
East, without passing through the continent of Europe, this is exceedingly cu- 
rious ; but will also detail the various perilous adventures which befel them in 
Persia previously to their escape. Portraits of the young Princes will ac- 
company the work, from the paintings by Mr. Partridge. 

“ The Elopement.” — The novel under this title may be expected to 
appear in a few days. Its subject embraces the career of a young couple w ho 
had in early life made a runaway match ; the husband being a Cambridge student , 
and the wife a young lady scarcely out of her sixteenth year. The time of the 
story is in the reign of George the Second ; and the adventures that befel the 
fugitives in London and in Paris (to which latter place they had flown for safety 
from the machinations of their friends) are beyond everything striking and ro- 
mantic. The profligate monarch, Louis the Fifteenth, is brought on the scene 
with singular effect, and the incidents are of the most curious and unprece- 
dented character. 

“The Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella.” — A most valuable and 
entertaining book is announced, relating to this interesting period of Spanish 
history. It is the production of a writer who has been engaged upon it during 
twelve yfflTrs, in England, France, Italy, and Spain. When it is recollected 
that this period embraces the romantic details of the overthrow of the Moorish 
power in Spain, the consequent consolidation of the Spanish Kingdom, the 
administration of the able Cardinal Ximenes, the victories of the Great Captain, 
Gonsalvez de Cordoba, the dark doings of the Inquisition, established during 
this reign, the history of Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the Jesuits, the dis- 
covery of a New World, and the strange and stirring adventures of the daunt- 
less Columbus ; we can imagine no work more full of exciting interest. 
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Sir William Knighton. — The forthcoming Memoirs of this distin- 
guished personage, and great favourite of his Majesty George the Fourth,, will 
comprise a great number of most interesting letters from celebrated characters, 
including those of the Highest Personage. The work will be published in the 
course of the present month. 

The New Work Edited by “ Boz.” — u The Memoirs of Grimaldi,” 
the most renowned Clown of modern times, will he published in a week or 
two. Edited by £t Boz,” and illustrated by George Cruiksliank. Such a work 
is well calculated to increase the merriment of the happy groups round the 
Christmas firesides. From the variety of droll adventures and anecdotes 
incidental to such a subject, we may expect as much amusement as in a Christ- 
mas Pantomime, when Grimaldi himself convulsed the audience with his ir- 
resistible fun. . 

Lord De Saumarez. — The Memoirs of this gallant officer have been pre- 
pared by Sir John Ross, from the letters of the Admiral and other papers in 
the possession of the noble Lord’s family. Sir John Ross, it will be recol- 
lected, served under him for many years. The work, which will be embel- 
lished with engravings of the various actions in which Lord He Saumarez 
was engaged, and with two fine portraits, will be more effectual in illus- 
trating the Naval History of Great Britain during the late memorable war 
with France, than any other hitherto published. 

Mr. Bentley’s Edition of the “ Letters of Horace Walpole,” so long 
announced, will certainly he published in the course of the present season. The 
embellishments will be very numerous from original pictures in the possession 
of Lord Waldegrave, Sir Alexander Johnstone, &c. In this, the only com- 
plete edition of the Letters of the Prince of English Epistolary Writers, all 
the previously published letters will appear, together with several hundred 
others, never before published. 

“ Damascus and Palmyra.” — Such is the title of a new work of Travels 
announced by Mr. Addison. This publication is the result of a recent Journey 
to the East. Any new facts relating to these celebrated cities (and Mr. Addi- 
son we hear has been very fortunate in his researches) cannot fail to be inter- 
esting to all. His account of Ibrahim Pacha, and his own personal adven- 
tures, are understood to be very entertaining. 

fc£ T he Old Sailor.” — A new story by this very popular writer is on the 
eve of publication, under the title of u Topsail Kino, or the Naval 
Foundling.” It will be illustrated by the inimitable George Cruiksliank. 

A new and cheaper Edition of that useful little work, The Naval Of- 
ficer's Guide for Preparing Ships for Sea,” by Lieutenant Mar- 
telli, R.N , is announced. It will thus be placed within the reach of the hum- 
blest persons engaged in the Queen’s or Merchant Service. No officer or sea- 
man ought therefore to be without it, and it should be in the cabin-library 
of every yacht. 

Mr. Cooper, the celebrated author of t( The Pilot,” &c. is preparing for 
publication an account of his “ Residence in Italy.” Although we 
have had many works on fhis subject, yet, treated by such a writer, it cannot 
fail to prove entertaining ; lor he has avoided topics frequently discussed, and his 
book will present us, we are informed, not only with adventure, but with ori- 
ginal and interesting pictures of society and manners. 

Dr. Walsh has just prepared a correct edition of his “ Residence at 
Constantinople during the Greek and Turkish Revolution/’ 
His previous work, a u Journey from Constantinople to England,” is deservedly 
popular. As Dr. Walsh was in Constantinople during the period of the greatest 
excitement of the Revolution, and also during the prevalence of the plague, he 
was daily a witness to many striking events. These, with his well-known 
ability, he has very vividly described in this work. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor regrets that he cannot avai& himself of the undermen- 
tioned Papers. “ T. J. S.” (the haunted king); “ C. P. of Mile 
End,” (who has founded his verses on too old a story) ; “ H. W. M. ;” 
“ Kappa “ Godfrey Goodfellow “ The Polar Expedition ;” 
“ IV- ;” “ Sternmost Jack;’" “ A — L — ;” “ T. W. S.;” “ The New 
Year’s Eve;” “ The Painter of Ghent;” “C. B. H./ # (the incident of 
whose paper is too slight); “Miss Horner;” “ Aliquis;” “ Rosalie.” 

We should have been happy to have availed ourselves of “ Vas- 
lyn’s” paper, but for its most disagreeable conclusion. 

We are sorry to say, “ The bet is lost.” 

A note is left for H. D. at the Publisher’s. 

Accepted — “Edgar;” “Rose Glaston “Minstrel’s Curse;” 
“G. F.W 7 .;” « Eliza C.” 

The Editor begs to thank “ M. E. M. T. /' and to inform him that 
no portion of this Magazine is devoted to critical notices of books. 
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OLIVER TWIST; • . 

. OB, THE PARISH BOY’S PROGRESS. 

BY BOZ. 

ILLUSTRATED DY ’GEORGE. CRUIKSllANK. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 

WHEREIN OLIVER IS DELIVERED OVER TO MU, WILLIAM SIKES. 

When Oliver awoke in flic morning, he wa<5 a good deal sur- 
prised to find that a new pair of shoes with stiloug thick' soles 
had been placed at his bedside, and that his old ones had been 
removed. At first he was pleased with the discovery, hoping it 
might be the forerunner of his release ; but such thoughts were 
quickly dispelled on his sitting down to breakfast alone withdhe 
Jew, who told him, in a tone and manner which increased his 
alarm, that he was to be taken to the residence of Bill Sikes 
that night. 

“ To — to— stop there, sir ? v asked Oliver anxiously. 

“ No, no, my dear, not to stop there,” replied the J ew. “ W e 
shouldn’t like to lose you. Don’t be afraid, Oliva: ; you shall 
come back to us again. Ha ! ha ! ha i We won’t be so cruel 
as to send you away, my dear. Oh no, no i” 

The old fnan, who ,wa$ stooping over the fire toasting a piece 
of bread, looked round as be bantered Oliver thus, and chuckled 
as if to show that he knew he would still be very glad to get 
away if he could. / 

M I suppose,” said the Jew, fixing his eyes on Oliver, “you 
want to know what you ’re going to Bill’s for — eh, my dear ?” 

Oliver coloured involuntarily to find that the ^old thief had 
been reading his thoughts; but boldly said, Yes, he did want 
to know. 

“ Why, do you think ?” inquired Fagin, parrying the ques- 
tion. 

“ Indeed I don’t know, sir,” replied Oliver. 

“ Bah I” said the Jew, turning away with a disappointed 
countenance from a close perusal of Oliver’s face. “ Wait till 
Bill tells you, then.” 

The Jew seemed much vexed by Oliver’s not expressing any 
greater curiosity on the subject ; but the truth is, that, although 
he felt very anxious, he was too much confused by the earnest 
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cunning of Fagin’s looks, and’ his own speculations, to make any 
further inquiries just then. He had no other opportunity ; for 
the Jew remained very surly and silent till night, when he pre- 
pared to go abroad. 

44 You may burn a candle,” said the Jew, putting one upon 
th$ tab]e ; 44 and here's a book for you to read till they come to 
fet^wi'0. Good-night V 9 

** 'QHM-night, sir !” replied Oliver softly. 

Tpieltw walked to the door, looking over his shoulder at the 
boylus he went, and, suddenly stopping, called him by his name. 

Qliver looked up; the Jew, pointing to the candle, motioned 
to him to light it. He did so ; and, as he placed the candlestick 
u|top the table, saw that the Jew was gazing fixedly at him 
Ad lowering and contracted brows from the dark end of the 
room. 

44 Take heed, Oliver ! take heed !” said the old man, shaking 
his right hand before him in a warning manner. 44 He’s a 
rough man, and thinks nothing of blood when his own ’is up. 
Whatever falls out, say nothing ; and do what he bids you. 
Mind !” Placing a strong emphasis on the last word, he suffered 
his features gradually to resolve themselves into a ghastly grin ; 
and, nodding his head, left the room. 

Oliver leant his head upon his hand when the old man disap- 
peared, and pondered with a trembling heart on the words he 
had just heard. The more he thought of the Jew r ’s admonition, 
the more he was at a loss to divine its real purpose and meaning. 
He could think of no bad object to be attained by sending him 
to Sikes which would not be equally well answered by his re- 
maining with Fagin ; and, after meditating for a long time, con- 
cluded that he had been selected to perform some ordinary me- 
nial offices for the housebreaker, until another boy, better suited 
for his purpose, could be engaged. He was too well accustomed 
to suffering, and had suffered too much where he was, to bewail 
the prospect of a change very severely. He remained lost in 
thought for som^ minutes, and then, with a heavy sigh, snuffed 
the candle, and, taking up the book which the Jew had left 
with him, began to read. 

He turned over the leaves carelessly at first, but, lighting on 
a passage which attracted his attention, soon became intent upon 
the volume. It was a history of the lives and trials of great 
criminals, and the pages were soiled and thumbed with use. 
Here, he read of dreadful crimes that make the blood run cold ; 
of secret murders that had been committed by the lonely way- 
side, and bodies hidden from the eye of man in deep pits and 
wells, which would not keep them down, deep as they were, but 
had yielded them up at last, after many years, and so maddened 
the murderers with the sight, that in their horror they had con- 
fessed their guilt, and yelled for the gibbet to end their agony. 
Here, too, he read of men who, lying in their beds at dead of 
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night, had been tempted and led on by their own bad thoughts 
to such dreadful bloodshed as it made the flesh creep and the 
limbs quail to think of. The terrible descriptions were so vivid 
and real, that the sallow pages seemed to turn red with gore, 
and the words upon them to be sounded in his ears as if they 
were whispered in hollow murmurs by the spirits of the dead. 

In a paroxysm of fear the boy closed the book and thrust it 
from him. Then, falling upon his knees, he prayed Heaven to 
spare him from such deeds, and rather to will that he should 
die at once, than be reserved for crimes so fearful and appalling. 
By degrees he grew more calm, and besought, in a low and 
broken voice, that he might be rescued from his present dangers : 
and that if any aid were to be raised up for a poor outcast boy, 
who had never known the love of friends or kindred, it might 
come to him now, when, desolate and deserted, he stood alone 
in the midst of wickedness and guilt. 

He had concluded his prayer, but still remained with his 
head buried in his hands, when a rustling noise aroused him. 

“ What *s that !” he cried, starting up, and catching sight of 
a figure standing by the door. “ Who’s there ?” 

“ Me — only me,” replied a tremulous voice. 

Oliver raised the candle above his head, and looked towards 
the door. It was Nancy. 

“ Put down the light,” said the girl, turning away her head : 
“ it hurts my eyes.” 

Oliver saw that she was very pale, and gently inquired if she 
were ill. The girl threw herself into a chair, with her back to- 
wards him, and wrung her hands ; but made no reply. 

“ God forgive me !” she cried after awhile, “ I never thought 
of all this/’ 

“Has anything happened?” asked Oliver. “Can I help 
you ? I will if I can ; 1 will indeed.” 

She rocked herself to and fro, and then, wringing her hands 
violently, caught hel* throat, and, uttering a gurgling sound, 
struggled and gasped for breath. / 

“ Nancy !” cried Oliver, greatly alarmed. “ What is it ?” 

The girl burst into a fit of loud laughter, beating her hands 
upon her knees, and her feet upon the ground, meanwhile ; and, 
suddenly stopping, drew her shawl close round her, and shi- 
vered with cold. 

Oliver stirred the fire. Drawing her chair close to it, she sat 
there for a little time without speaking, but at length she raised 
her head and looked rounds 

“ I (Jpn’t know what comes over me sometimes,” said the girl, 
affecting to busy herself in arranging her dress it ’s this 
damp, dirty room, I think. Now, Nolly, dear, are ^>u ready ?* 

“ Ajn I to go with you ?” asked Oliver. * 

“ Yes ; I have come from Bill,” replied the girl. “ You are 
to go with' me.” 
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“ What for ?” said Oliver recoiling. 

u What for !” echoed the girl* raising her eyes, and averting 
them again the moment they encountered the boy's face. 44 Oh ! 
for no harm.” 

“ I don’t believe it,” said Oliver, who had watched her 
closely. 

“ Have it your own way,” rejoined the girl, affecting to laugh. 

For no good, then.” . 

Oliver could see that he had some power over the girl's 
better feelings, and for an instant thought of appealing to 
her compassion for his helpless state. But then the thought 
darted across his mind that it was barely eleven o’clock, and 
that many people were still in the streets, of whom surely some 
might be found to give credence to his tale. As the reflection 
occurred to him, he stepped forward, and said somewhat hastily 
that he was ready. 

Neither his brief consideration nor its purport were lost upon 
his companion. She eyed him narrowly while he spoke, and 
cast upon him a look of intelligence which sufficiently showed 
that she guessed what had been passing in his thoughts. 

“ Hush !” said the girl, stooping over him, and pointing to 
the door as she looked cautiously round. 44 You can’t help 
yourself. I have tried hard for you, hut all to no purpose. 
You are hedged round and round ; and, if ever you arc to get 
loose from here, this is not the time.” 

Struck by the energy of her manner, Oliver looked up in her 
face with great surprise. She seemed to speak the truth ; her 
countenance was white and agitated, and she trembled with very 
earnestness. 

44 1 have saved you from being ill-used once, and I will 
again, and I do now,” continued the girl aloud ; u for those 
who would have fetched you, if 1 had not, would have been far 
more rough than me. I have promised for your being quiet 
and silent ; if you are not, you will only do harm to yourself and 
me too, and perhaps be my death. See here ! I have borne all 
this for you already, as true as God sees me show it.” 

She pointed hastily to some livid bruises upon her neck and 
arms, and continued with great rapidity. 

Remember this, and don't let me suffer more for you just 
now. If I could help you I would, but I have not the power: 
they don’t mean to harm you ; and whatever they make you do, 
is no fault of yours. Hush ! every word from you is a blow for 
me: give me your hand — make haste, your hand !” 

She caught the hand which Oliver instinctively placed in 
hers, and, blowing out the light, drew him after her up the 
stairs. The door was opened quickly by some one shrouded 
in t;he darkness, and as quickly closed when they had passed 
out, .A hackney cabriolet was in waiting; and, with the same 
vehemence which she had exhibited in addressing Oliver, the 
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f irl pulled him in with her, and drew the curtains close. The 
river wanted no directions, but lashed his horse into full speed 
without the delay of an instant. 

The girl still held Oliver fast by the hand, and continued to 
pour into his ear the warnings and assurances she had already 
imparted. All was so quick and hurried, that he had scarcely 
time to recollect where he was, or how he came there, when the 
carriage stopped at the same house to which the Jew’s steps had 
been directed on the previous evening. 

For one brief moment Oliver cast a hurried glance along the 
empty street, and a cry for help hung upon his lips. But the 
girl’s voice was in his car, beseeching him in such tones of agony 
to remember her, that he had not the heart to utter it ; and 
while he hesitated, the opportunity was gone, for he was already 
in the house, and the door was shut. 

46 This way,” said the girl, releasing her hold for the first 
time. 44 Bill !” 

“ Hallo !” replied Sikes, appearing at the head of the stairs 
with a candle. “ Oh ! that’s the time of day. Come on !” 

This was a very strong expression of approbation, and an 
uncommonly hearty welcome, from a person of Mr. Sikes’s tem- 
perament ; Nancy, appearing much gratified thereby, saluted 
him cordially. 

“Bullseye’s gone home with Tom,” observed Sikes as he 
lighted them up. 44 He’d have been in the way.” 

44 That’s right,” rejoined Nancy. 

“ So you ’ve got the kid,” said Sikes, when they had all 
reached the room : closing the door as he spoke. 

44 Yes, here he is,” replied Nancy. 

44 Did he come quiet ?” inquired Sikes. 

64 Like a lamb,” rejoined Nancy. 

44 1 ’m glad to hear it,” said Sikes, looking grimly at Oliver, 
44 for the sake of his young carcase, as would otherways have 
suffered for it. Come here, young ’un, and iet me read you a 
lectur’, which is as well got over at once.” 

Thus addressing his new protege, Mr. Sikes pulled off his 
cap and threw it into a corner ; and then, taking him by the 
shoulder, sat himself down by the table, and stood Oliver in 


front of him. 

44 Now first, do you know wot this is ?” inquired Sikes, 
taking up a pocket-pistol which lay on the table. 

Oliver replied in the affirmative. 

44 Well then, look here,” continued Sikes. 44 This is powder, 
that ’ere’s a bullet, and this is a little bit of a old hat for 

Oliver murmured his comprehension of the different bodies 
referred to, and Mr. Sikes proceeded to load the pistol with 

great nicety and deliberation. 

44 Now it’s loaded,” said Mr. Sikes when he had finished. 
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“ Yes, I see it is, sir,” replied Oliver, trembling. 

u Well/ * said the robber, grasping Oliver’s wrist tightly, and 
putting the barrel so close to his temple that they touched, at 
which moment the boy could not repress a shriek ; “ if you 
speak a word when you ’re out o’ doors with me, except when 
I speak to you, that loading will be in your head without 
notice — so, if you do make up your mind to speak without 
leave, sky, your prayers first.” 

Having bestowed a scowl upon the object of this warning, to 
increase its effect, Mr. Sikes continued. 

“As near as I know, there isn’t anybody as would be asking 
very partickler arter you, if you was disposed of; so I needn’t 
take this devil-and-all of trouble to explain matters to you if 
it warn’t for your own good. D ’ye hear ?” 

“ The short and the long of what you mean,” said Nancy, 
speaking very emphatically, and slightly frowning at Oliver, as 
if to bespeak his serious attention to her words, “ is* that if 
you’re crossed bv him in this job you have on hand, you ’ll pre- 
vent his ever telling tales afterwards, by shooting him through 
the head, and take your chance of swinging for it as you do for 
a great many other things in the way of business every month 
of your life.” 

“ That ’s it !” observed Mr. Sikes approvingly ; cc women 
can always put things in fewest words, except when it’s blowing- 
up, and then they lengthens it out. And now that he ’s tho- 
roughly up to it, let s have some supper, and get a snooze afore 
starting.” 

In pursuance of this request, Nancy quickly laid the cloth, 
and, disappearing for a few minutes, presently returned with a 
pot of porter and a dish of sheeps’ heads, which gave occasion 
to several pleasant witticisms on the part of Mr. Sikes, founded 
upon the singular coincidence of “ jemmies” being a cant name 
common to them and an ingenious implement much used in his 
profession. Indeed, the worthy gentleman, stimulated perhaps 
by the immediate prospect of being in active service, was in 
great spirits and good-humour ; in proof whereof it may be 
here remarked, that he humorously drank all the beer at a 
draught, and did not utter, on a rough calculation, more than 
fourscore oaths during the whole progress of the meal. 

Supper being ended, — it may be easily conceived that Oliver 
had no great appetite for it, — Mr. Sikes disposed of a couple of 
glasses of spirits and water, and threw himself upon the bed, 
ordering Nancy, with many imprecations in case of failure, to 
call him at five precisely. Oliver stretched himself, in his 
clothes, by command of the same authority, on a mattress upon 
the floor; and the girl, mending the fire, sat before it, in 
readiness to rouse them at the appointed time. 

For a long time Oliver lay awake, thinking it not impossible 
that Nancy might seek that opportunity of whispering some 
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further advice, but the girl sat brooding over the fire without 
moving, save now and then to trim the light : weary with watch- 
ing and anxiety, lie at length fell asleep. 

When he awoke, the table was covered with tea-things, and 
Sikes was thrusting various articles into the pockets of his great- 
coat which hung over the back of a chair, while Nancy was 
busily engaged in preparing breakfast. It was not yet daylight, 
for the candle was still burning, and ife was quite dark outside. 
A sharp rain, too, was beating against the window-panes, and 
the sky looked black and cloudy. 

“ Now, then I 1 * growled Sikes, as Oliver started up ; “ half- 
past five ! Look sharp, or you 11 get no breakfast, for it ’s late 
as it is.” 

Oliver was not long in making his toilet ; and, having taken 
some breakfast, replied to a surly inquiry from Sikes, by say- 
ing that he was quite ready. 

Nancy, scarcely looking at the boy, threw him a handkerchief 
to tie round his throat, and Sikes gave him a large rough cape 
to button over his shoulders. Thus attired, he gave his hand 
to the robber, who, merely pausing to show him, with a me- 
nacing gesture, that he had the pistol in a side-pocket of his 
great-coat, clasped it firmly in his, and, exchanging a farewell 
with Nancy, led him away, 

Oliver turned round for an instant when they reached the 
door, in the hope of meeting a ^ok from the girl ; but she had 
resumed her old seat in front of the fire, and sat perfectly mo- 
tionless before it. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 

THE EXPEDITION. 

It was a cheerless morning when they got into the street, 
blowing and raining hard, and the clouds looking dull and 
stormy. The night had been very wet, for large pools of water 
had collected in the road, and the kennels were overflowing. 
There was a faint glimmering of the coinr/g day in the sky, 
but it rather aggravated than relieved the gloom of the scene, 
the sombre light only serving to pale that which the street-lamps 
afforded, without shedding any warmer or brighter tints upon 
the wet housetops and dreary streets. There appeared to be 
nobody stirring in that quarter of the town, for the windows of 
the houses were all closely shut, and the streets through which 
they passed noiseless and empty. 

By the time they had turned into the Bethnal Green road the 
day nad fairly begun to break. Many of the lamps were already 
extinguished, a few country waggons were slowly toiling on to- 
wards London, and now and then a stage-coach, covered with 
mud, rattled briskly by, the driver bestowing, as he passed, an 
admonitory lash upon the heavy waggoner, who, by keeping 
on the wrong side of the road, had endangered his arriving at 
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the office a quarter of a minute after his time. The public- 
houses, with gas-lights burning inside, were already open. By 
degrees other shops began to be unclosed, and a few scattered 
people were met with. Then came straggling groups of la- 
bourers going to their work ; then men and women with fish- 
baskets on their heads, donkey-carts laden with vegetables, 
chaise-carts filled with live-stock or whole carcases of meat, 
milkwomen with pails,* and an unbroken concourse of people 
trudging out with various supplies to the eastern suburbs of 
the town. As they approached the City, the noise and traffic 
gradually increased ; and, when they threaded the streets be- 
tween Shoreditch and Smithfield, it had swelled into a roar of 
sound and bustle. It was as light as it was likely to be till 
night set in again, and the busy morning of half the London 
population had begun. 

Turning down Sun-street and Crown-street, and crossing 
Finsbury-square, Mr. Sikes struck, by way of Chiswell -street, 
into Barbican, thence into Long-lane, and so into Smithfield, 
from which latter place arose a tumult of discordant sounds 
that filled Oliver Twist with surprise and amazement. 

It was market-morning. The ground was covered nearly 
ankle-deep with filth and mire ; and a thick steam perpetually 
rising from the reeking bodies of the cattle, and mingling with 
the fog, which seemed to rest upon the chimney-tops, hung 
heavily above. All the pens ir*the centre of the large area, and 
as many temporary ones as could be crowded into the vacant 
space, were filled with sheep ; and, tied up to posts by the gut- 
ter side, were long lines of beasts and oxen three or four deep. 
Countrymen, butchers, drovers, hawkers, boys, thieves, idlers, 
and vagabonds of every low grade, were mingled together in 
a dense mass : the whistling of drovers, the harking of dogs, 
the bellowing and plunging of beasts, the bleating of sheep, and 
grunting and squeaking of pigs ; the cries of hawkers, the shouts, 
oaths, and quarrelling on all sides, the ringing of bells and roar 
of voices that issfced from every public-house ; the crowding, 
pushing, driving, beating, whooping, and yelling ; the hideous 
and discordant din that resounded from every corner of the 
market; and the unwashed, unshaven, squalid, and dirty fio-ures 
constantly running to and fro, and bursting in and out of the 
throng, rendered it a stunning and bewildering scene which 
quite confounded the senses. 

Mr. Sikes, dragging Oliver after him, elbowed his way 
through the thickest of the crowd, and bestowed very little at- 
tention upon the numerous sights and sounds which so asto- 
nished the boy* He nodded twice or thrice to a passing friend : 
and, resisting as many invitations to take a morning dram, 
pressed steadily onward until they were clear of the turmoil, 
and had made their way through Hosier-lane into Holborn. 

44 Now, young *un !” said Sikes surlily, looking up at the 
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clock of St. Andrew’s church, 44 hard upon seven ! you must 
step out. Come, don’t lag behind already, Lazy-legs !” 

Mr. Sikes accompanied this speech with a fierce jerk at his 
little companion’s wrist ; and Oliver, quickening his pace into a 
kind of trot, between a fast walk and a run, kept up with the 
rapid strides of the housebreaker as well as he could. 

They kept on their course at this rate until they had passed 
Hyde-Park corner, and were on their way to Kensington, 
when Sikes relaxed his pace until an empty cart, which was at 
some little distance behind, came up : when, seeing 44 Hounslow” 
written upon it, he asked the driver, with as much civility as he 
could assume, if he would give them a lift as far as lsleworth.” 

44 Jump up,” said the man. 44 Is that your boy ?” 

44 Yes ; he’s my boy,” replied Sikes, looking hard at Oliver, 
and putting his hand abstractedly into the pocket where the 
pistol was. 

4 ‘ Your father walks rather too quick for you; don’t he, my 
man ?” inquired the driver, seeing that Oliver was out of breath. 

44 Not a bit of it,” replied Sikes, interposing. 44 He’s used to 
it. Here, take hold of my hand, Ned. In with you !” 

Thus addressing Oliver, he helped him into the cart ; and the 
driver, pointing to a heap of sacks, told him to lie down there, 
and rest himself. 

As they passed the different milestones, Oliver wondered 
more and more where his companion meant to take him. Ken- 
sington, Hammersmith, Chiswick, Kew Bridge, Brentford, were 
all passed ; and yet they kept on as steadily as if they had only 
begun their journey. At length they came to a public-house 
called the Coach and Horses, a little way beyond which, another 
road appeared to turn off. And here the cart stopped. 

Sikes dismounted with great precipitation, holding Oliver by 
the hand all the while ; and, lifting him down directly, bestowed 
a furious look upon him, and rapped the side-pocket with his 
fist in a very significant manner. , 

44 Good-b’ye, boy !” said the man. 

44 He’s sulky,” replied Sikes, giving him a shake; 44 he’s 
sulky, — a young dog ! Don’t mind him.” 

44 Not 1 !” rejoined the other, getting into his cart. 44 It ’s a 
fine day, after all.” And he drove away. 

Sikes waited till he had fairly gone, and then, telling Oliver 
he might look about him if he wanted, once again led him for- 
ward on his journey. 

They turned round to the left a short way past the public- 
house, and then, taking a right-hand road, walked on for a long 
time, passing many large gardens and gentlemen’s houses on 
both sides of the way, and at length crossing a little bridge 
which led them into Twickenham ; from which town they still 
walked on without stopping for anything but some beer, until 
they reached another town, in which, against the wall of a 
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house, Oliver saw written up in pretty large letters 44 Hampton.” 
Turning round by a public-house which bore the sign of the 
Red Lion, they kept on by the river side for a short distance, 
and then Sikes, striking off into a narrow street, walked 
straight to an old public-house with a defaced sign-board, and 
ordered some dinner by the kitchen fire. 

The kitchen was an old low-roofed room, with a great beam 
across the middle of the ceiling, and benches with high backs to 
them by the fire, on which were seated several rough men in 
smock-frocks, drinking and smoking. They took no notice of 
Oliver, and very little of Sikes ; and, as Sikes took very little 
notice of them, he and his young comrade sat in a corner by 
themselves, without being much troubled by the company. 

They had some cold meat for dinner, and sat here so long 
after it, while Mr. Sikes indulged himself with three or four 
pipes, that Oliver began to feel quite certain they were not 
going any further. Being much tired with the walk and get- 
ting up so early, he dozed a little at first; and then, quite over- 
powered by fatigue and the fumes of the tobacco, fell fast 
asleep. 

It was quite dark when he was awakened by a push from 
Sikes. Rousing himself sufficiently to sit up and look about 
him, he found that worthy in close fellowship and communica- 
tion with a labouring -man, over a pint of ale. 

44 So, you're going on to Lower Halliford, are you?” in- 
quired Sikes. 

44 Yes, I am,” replied the man, who seemed a little the worse 
— or better, as the case might be — for drinking ; 44 and not slow 
about it either. My horse hasn’t got a load behind him going 
back, as he had coming up in the morn in', and he won't be 
long a-doing of it. Here 's luck to him ! Ecod, he's a good 
'un !” 

44 Could you give my boy and me a lift as far as there ?” de- 
manded Sikes, pushing the ale towards his new friend. 

44 If you’re going directly, I can,” replied the man, looking 
out of the pot. 44 Are you going to Halliford ?” 

44 Going on to Shepperton,” replied Sikes. 

44 1 'm your man as far as I go,” replied the other. 44 Is all 
paid, Becky ?” 

44 Yes, the other gentleman ’s paid,” replied the girl. 

44 I say !” said the man with tipsy gravity ; 44 that won’t do, 
you know.” 

44 Why not?” rejoined Sikes. 44 You’re a-going to accom- 
modate us, and wot '& to prevent my standing treat for a pint 
or so, in return ?” 

The stranger reflected upon this argument with a very pro- 
found face, and, having done so, seized Sikes by the hand, and 
declared he was a real good fellow. To which Mr. Sikes re- 
plied he was joking ; as, if he had been sober, there would have 
been strong reason to suppose he was. 
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After the exchange of a few more compliments, they bade the 
company good-night, and went out : the girl gathering up the 
pots and glasses as they did so, and lounging out to the door, 
with her hands full, to see the party start. 

The horse, whose health had been drunk in his absence, was 
standing outside, ready harnessed to the cart. Oliver and Sikes 
got in without any further ceremony, and the man, to whom he 
belonged having lingered a minute or iwo “ to bear him up,” 
and to defy the hostler and the world to produce his equal, 
mounted also. Then the hostler was told to give the horse his 
head, and, his head being given him, he made a very unpleasant 
use of it, tossing it into the air with great disdain, and running 
into the parlour windows over the way ; after performing which 
feats, and supporting himself for a short time on his hind-legs, 
he started oft* at great speed, and rattled out of the town right 
gallantly. 

The night was very dark ; and a damp mist rose from the 
river and the marshy ground about, and spread itself over the 
dreary fields. It was piercing cold, too ; all was gloomy and 
black. Not a word was spoken, for the driver had grown 
sleepy, and Sikes was in no mood to lead him into conversation. 
Oliver sat huddled together in a corner of the cart bewildered 
with alarm and apprehension, and figuring strange objects in 
the gaunt trees, whose branches waved grimly to and fro, as if 
in some fantastic joy at the desolation of the scene. 

As they passed Sunbury church, the clock struck seven. 
There was a light in the ferry-house window opposite, which 
streamed across the road, and threw into more sombre shadow 
a dark yew-tree with graves beneath it. There was a dull 
sound of falling water not far off*, and the leaves of the old tree 
stirred gently in the night wind. It seemed like solemn quiet 
music for the repose of the dead. 

Sunbury was passed through, and they came again into the 
lonely road. Two or three miles more, and ,the cart stopped. 
Sikes alighted, and, taking Oliver by the hand, they once again 
walked on. 

They turned into no house at Shepperton, as the weary boy 
had expected, but still kept walking on in mud and darkness 
through gloomy lanes and over cold open wastes, until they 
came within sight of the lights of a town at no great distance. 
On looking intently forward, Oliver saw that the water was just 
below them, and that they were coming to the foot of a bridge. 

Sikes kept straight on till they were close upon the bridge, and 
then turned suddenly down a bank upon the left. u The 
water !” thought Oliver, turning sick with fear. “ He has 
brought me to this lonely place to murder me!” 

He was about to throw himself on the ground, and make one 
struggle for his young life, when he saw that they stood before 
a solitary house all ruinous and decayed. There was a window 
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on each side of the dilapidated entrance, and one story above ; 
but no light was visible. It was dark, dismantled, and to all 
appearance uninhabited. 

Sikes, with Oliver’s hand still in his, softly approached the 
low porch, and raised the latch. The door yielded to his pres- 
sure, and they passed in together. 

CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 

TI1E BURGLARY. 

“ Hallo !” cried a loud, hoarse voice, directly they had set foot in 
the passage. 

i‘ Don’t make such a row,” said Sikes, bolting the door. “ Show a 
glim, Toby.” 

“ Aha ! my pal,” cried the same voice ; “ a glim, Barney, a glim ! 
Show the gentleman in, Barney; and wake up first, if convenient.” 

The speaker appeared to throw a boot-jack, or some such article, 
at the person he addressed, to rouse him from his slumbers; for the 
noise of a wooden body falling violently was heard, and then an in- 
distinct muttering as of a man betw een asleep and awake. 

“ Do you hear ?” cried the same voice. “ There ’s Bill Sikes in 
the passage, witli nobody to do the civil to him ; and you sleeping 
there, as if you took laudanum w ith your meals, and nothing stronger. 
Are you any fresher now, or do you want the iron candlestick to 
wake you thoroughly ?” 

A pair of slipshod feet shuffled hastily across the bare floor of the 
room as this interrogatory was put ; and there issued from a door on 
the right hand, first a feeble candle, and next, the form of the same 
individual who has been heretofore described as labouring under the 
infirmity of speaking through his nose, and officiating as waiter at the 
public-house on Saffron Hill. 

“ Bister Sikes !” exclaimed Barney, with real or counterfeit joy ; 
u cub id, sir ; cub id.” 

“ Here ! you get on first,” said Sikes, putting Oliver in front of 
him. if Quicker ! o^ I shall tread upon your heels.” 

Muttering a curse upon his tardiness, Sikes pushed Oliver before 
him, and they entered a low dark room with a smoky fire, two or 
three broken chairs, a table, and a very old couch, on which, with his 
legs much higher than his head, a man was reposing at full length, 
smoking a long clay pipe. He was dressed in a smartly-cut snuff- 
coloured coat with large brass buttons, an orange neckerchief, a 
coarse, staring, shawl-pattern waistcoat, and drab breeches. Mr. 
Crackit (for he it was) had no very great quantity of hair, either 
upon his head or face ; but what he had was of a reddish dye, and 
tortured into long, corkscrew curls, through which he occasionally 
thrust some very dirty fingers ornamented with large common rings. 
He was a trifle above the middle size, and apparently rather weak in 
the legs ; but this circumstance by no means detracted from his own 
admiration of his top-boots, which he contemplated in their elevated 
situation with lively satisfaction. 

“ Bill, my boy !” said this figure, turning his head towards the door, 
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u I ’m glad to see you ; 1 was almost afraid you 'd given it up, in 
which case I should have made a personal wentur'. Hallo I’* 

■ Uttering this exclamation in a tone of great surprise as his eyes 
rested on Oliver, Mr. Toby Crackit brought himself into a sitting 
posture, and demanded who that was. 

44 The boy — only the boy I” replied Sikes, drawing a chair towards 
the fire. 

“ Wud of Bister Fagid’s lads,” exclaimed Barney, with a grin. 

44 Fagin’s, eh !” exclaimed Toby, looking at Oliver. “ Wot an 
inwalable boy that 11 make for the old ladies* pockets in chapels. His 
mug is a fortun* to him/' 

u There — there 's enough of that !'* interposed Sikes impatiently ; 
and, stooping over his recumbent friend, he whispered a few words 
in his ear, at which Mr. Crackit laughed immensely, and honoured 
Oliver with a long stare of astonishment. 

“ Now,’* said Sikes, as he resumed his seat, “ if you 11 give us 
something to eat and drink while we ’re waiting, you *11 put some 
heart in us, — or in me, at all events. Sit down by the fire, younker, 
and rest yourself ; for you ’ll have to go out with us again to-night, 
though not very far off.” 

Oliver looked at Sikes in mute and timid wonder, and, drawing a 
stool to the fire, sat with his aching head upon his hands, scarcely 
knowing where he was, or what was passing around him. 

“ Here,” said Toby, as the young Jew placed some fragments of 
food and a bottle upon the table, “ Success to the crack I” He rose 
to honour the toast, and, carefully depositing his empty pipe in a 
corner, advanced to the table, tilled a glass with spirits, and drank off 
its contents. Mr. Sikes did the same. 

“ A drain for the boy,” said Toby, half filling a wine-glass. “ Down 
with it, innocence 1” 

44 Indeed,” said Oliver, looking piteously up into the man's face ; 
44 indeed I ” 

44 Down with it !” echoed Toby. “ Do you think I don’t know 
what’s good for you? Tell him to drink it, Bill.” 

44 lie had better,” said Sikes, clapping his hand upon his pocket. 
44 Burn my body 1 if he isn’t more trouble than a whole family of 
Dodgers. Drink it, you perwerse imp; drink it!” 

Frightened by the menacing gestures of the two men, Oliver hastily 
swallowed the contents of the glass, and immediately fell into a violent 
fit of coughing, which delighted Toby Crackit and Barney, and even 
drew a smile from the surly Mr. Sikes. 

This done, and Sikes having satisfied his appetite, (Oliver could 
eat nothing but a small crust of bread which they made him swallow,) 
the two men laid themselves down on chairs for a short nap. Oliver 
retained his stool by the fire ; and Barney, wrapped in a blanket, 
stretched himself on the floor, close outside the fender. 

They slept, or appeared to sleep, for some time ; nobody stirring 
but Barney, who rose once or twice to throw coals upon the fire. 
Oliver tell into a heavy doze, imagining himself straying alone through 
the gloomy lanes, or wandering about the dark churchyard, or re- 
tracing some one or other of the scenes of the past day, when he 
was roused by Toby Crackit's jumping up and declaring it was half- 
past one. 
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In an instant the other two were on their legs, and all were ac- 
tively engaged in busy preparation. Sikes and his companion enve- 
loped their necks ana chins in large dark shawls, and drew on their 
great-coats ; while Barney, opening a cupboard, brought forth several 
articles, which he hastily crammed into the pockets. 

“ Barkers for me, Barney ?” said Toby Crackit. 

“Here they are,” replied Barney, producing a pair of pistols. 
“ You loaded them yourself.” 

“All right 1” replied 'Toby, stowing them away. “The per- 
suaders ?” 

“ I 've got ’em,” replied Sikes. 

“Crape, keys, centre-bit, darkies — nothing forgotten?” inquired 
Toby, fastening a small crowbar to a loop inside the skirt of his coat. 

“ All right!” rejoined his companion. “Bring them bits of timber, 
Barney : that’s the time of day.” 

With these words he took a thick stick from Barney’s hands, who, 
having delivered another to Toby, busied himself in fastening on 
Oliver’s cape. 

“ Now then !” said Sikes, holding out his hand. 

Oliver, who was completely stupified by the unwonted exercise, 
and the air, and the drink that had been forced upon him, put his 
hand mechanically into that which Sikes extended for the purpose. 

“ Take his other hand, Toby,” said Sikes. “ Look out, Barney I” 

The man went to the door, and returned to announce that all was 
quiet. The two robbers issued forth with Oliver between them ; and 
Barney, having made all fast, rolled himself up as before, and was 
soon asleep again. 

It w'as now intensely dark. The fog was much heavier than it had 
been in the early part of the night, and the atmosphere was so damp 
that, although no rain fell, Oliver’s hair and eyebrows within a few 
minutes after leaving the house had become stiff with the half-frozen 
moisture that was floating about. They crossed the bridge, and 
kept on towards the lights which he had seen before. They were at 
no great distance off ; and, as they walked pretty briskly, they soon 
arrived at Chertsey. 

“ Slap through the town,” whispered Sikes : “ there ’ll be nobody 
in the way to-niglrt to see us.” 

, Toby acquiescea ; and they hurried through the main street of the 
little town, which at that late hour was wholly deserted. A dim 
light shone at intervals from some bed-room window, and the hoarse 
barking of dogs occasionally broke the silence of the night; but 
there was nobody abroad, and they had cleared the town as the 
church bell struck two. 

Quickening their pace, they turned up a road upon the left hand ; 
after walking about a quarter of a mile, they stopped before a detached 
house surrounded by a wall, to the top of which Toby Crackit, 
scarcely pausing to take breath, climbed in a twinkling. 

“ The boy next,” said Toby. * Hoist him up : I ’ll catch hold of 
him.” 

Before Oliver had time to look round, Sikes had caught him under 
the arms, and in three or four seconds he and Toby were lying on 
the grass on the other side. Sikes followed directly, and they stole 
cautiously towards the house. 
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And now, for the first time, Oliver, well-nigh mad with grief and 
terror, saw that housebreaking and robbery, if not murder, were the 
objects of the expedition. He clasped his hands together, and invo- 
luntarily uttered a subdued exclamation of horror. A mist came 
before his eyes, the cold sweat stood upon his ashy face, his limbs 
failed him, and he sunk upon his knees. 

“ Get up !” murmured Sikes, trembling with rage, and drawing the 
pistol from his pocket ; “ get up, or I 'll strew your brains upon the 
grass !” 

u Oh 1 for God's sake let me go !” cried Oliver ; “ let me run away 
and die in the fields. I will never come near London — never, never I 
Oh ! pray have mercy upon me, and do not make me steal : for the 
love of all the bright angels that rest in heaven, have mercy upon 
me I” 

The man to whom this appeal was made swore a dreadful oath, 
and had cocked the pistol, when Toby, striking it from his grasp, 
placed his hand upon the boy's mouth and dragged him to the house. 

“ Hush 1” cried the man ; “ it won’t answer here. Say another 
word, and I '11 do your business myself with a crack on the head that 
makes no noise, and is quite as certain and more genteel. Here, 
Bill, wrench the shutter open. He 's game enough now, I '11 engage. 
I 've seen older hands of his age took the same way for a minute or 
two on a cold night.” 

Sikes, invoking terrific imprecations upon Fagin's head for sending 
Oliver on such an errand, plied the crowbar vigorously, but with little 
noise; and, after some delay and some assistance from Toby, the 
shutter to which he had referred swung open on its hinges. 

It was a little lattice w indow, about five feet and a half above the 
ground, at the back of the house, belonging to a scullery or small 
brewing-place at the end of the passage : the aperture was so small 
that the inmates had probably not thought it worth while to defend 
it more securely ; but it was large enough to admit a boy of Oliver's 
size nevertheless. A very brief exercise of Mr. Sikes’s art sufficed to 
overcome the fastening of the lattice, and it soon stood w ide open also. 

“ Now listen, you young limb I” whispered Sikes, drawing a dark 
lantern from his pocket, and throwing the glare full on Oliver's face ; 
“ I 'm a-going to put you through there. Take thjs light, go softly up 
the steps straight afore you, and along the little hall to the street- 
door. Unfasten it, and let us in.” 

“ There 's a bolt at the top you won't be able to reach/' interposed 
Toby. “ Stand upon one of the hall chairs ; there are three there, 
Bill, with a jolly large blue unicorn and a gold pitchfork on 'em, 
which is the old lady’s arms.” 

“ Keep quiet, can't you ?” replied Sikes with a savage look. “ The 
room door is open, is it ?” 

u Wide/' replied Toby, after peeping in to satisfy himself. u The 
game of that is that they always leave it open with a catch, so that 
the dog, who 's got a bed in here, may walk up and down the passage 
when he feels wakeful. Ha ! ha ! Barney ’ticed him away to-night, 
so neat.” 

Although Mr. Crackit spoke in a scarcely audible whisper, and 
laughed without noise, Sikes imperiously commanded him to be silent, 
and to get to work. Toby complied by first producing his lantern, 
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and placing it on the ground ; and then planting himself firmly with 
his head against the wall beneath the window, and his hands upon 
his knees, so as to make a step of his back. This was no sooner done 
than Sikes, mounting upon him, put Oliver gently through the win- 
dow, with his feet first ; and, without leaving hold of his collar, 
planted him safely on the floor inside. 

“ Take this lantern,*’ said Sikes, looking into the room. “ You see 
the stairs afore you ?” 

Oliver, more dead than 'alive, gasped out, “ Yes and Sikes, point- 
ing to the street-door with the pistol barrel, briefly advised him to 
take notice that he was within shot all the way, and that if he faltered 
he would fall dead that instant. 

“ It ’s done in a minute,” said Sikes in the same low whisper. “ Di- 
rectly I leave go of you, do your work. Hark !" 

“ What's that?” whispered the other man. 

They listened intently. 

“ Nothing,” said Sikes, releasing his hold of Oliver. “ Now !” 

In the short time he had had to collect his senses, the boy had 
firmly resolved that, whether he died in the attempt or not, he 
would make one effort to dart up stairs from the hall and alarm the 
family. Filled with this idea, he advanced at once, but stealthily. 

“ Come back !” suddenly cried Sikes aloud. “ Back I back !” 

Scared by the sudden breaking of the dead stillness of the place, 
and a loud cry which followed it, Oliver let his lantern fall, and 
knew not whether to advance or fly. The cry was repeated — a light 
appeared — a vision of two terrified half-dressed men at the top of the 
stairs swam before his eyes — a flash — a loud noise — a smoke — a 
crash somewhere, but where he knew not, — and lie staggered back. 

Sikes had disappeared for an instant ; but he was up again, and had 
him by the collar before the smoke had cleared away. lie fired his 
own pistol after the men, who were already retreating, and dragged 
the boy up. 

, “ Clasp your arm tighter,’* said Sikes as he drew him through the 
window. “Give me a shawl here. They ’ve hit him. Quick I Dam- 
nation, how the boy bleeds !” 

Then came the loud ringing of a bell, mingled with the noise of 
fire-arms and the sjiouts of men, and the sensation of being carried 
over uneven ground at a rapid pace. And then the noises grew 
confused in the distance, and a cold deadly feeling crept over the 
boy’s heart, and he saw or heard no more. 


THE END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 
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FRENCH LITERARY LADIES. 

BY GEORGE HOGARTH. 

The influence of the fair sex in society is accounted, and very rea- 
sonably, a test of the progress of civilization ; and the French mean to 
imply their superiority to all the rest of the world in this respect by 
the use of their favourite proverbial phrase, “La belle France est le 
paradis des femmes ” There can be no doubt that the ladies of 
France, in modern times at least, have exercised a greater degree of 
influence, not only over the habits, manners, and character of the 
male part of the creation, but over their most important affairs and 
avocations, public as well as private, than they have done in any 
other country whatever. The Salique Law, notwithstanding its long 
prevalence in France, may be said to have been little more than a 
dead letter ; for where was the use of providing against a female 
succession to the crown, when the nation never ceased to be virtually 
under petticoat government ? What did it matter that the throne 
could not be occupied by a female sovereign, when the whole power 
of the state was wielded by some female or other, who wanted nothing 
of sovereignty but the name ? What, after all, was the much-boasted 
Louis le Grand but a crowned and sceptred puppet, while the real 
monarch of France, for the time, was Maintenon, or La Valliere, or 
Montespan ? What was his successor but the slave of a Du Barry 
and a Pompadour ? And what was the best and most virtuous of 
the race, — the unhappy Louis the Sixteenth, but an instrument in 
the hands of his Austrian consort, whose imperious temper, and 
reckless interference with affairs of state, which she had neither 
knowledge to comprehend nor wisdom to conduct, precipitated the 
catastrophe which swept her family from the earth, and levelled in 
the dust the ancient monarchy of France? Seldom, however, has 
a French king been under so legitimate a sovereignty as that of his 
consort. The picture of the Grand Monarque holding his council in 
the boudoir of Madame de Maintenon, while the lady sat at her little 
table, with her work-basket before her, listening to the deliberations 
of grave statesmen, and quietly putting in her all-powerful word, 
represents, in fact, the machinery of the government of France for a 
century, at least, before the Revolution. # 

It was the same influence which, more than anything else, gave 
the French society of those days its singular grace, elegance, and re- 
finement. Other things, no doubt, contributed to produce that most 
remarkable state of manners : that constitutional gaiety and liveli- 
ness which makes a French man or woman, of whatever rank or sta- 
tion, an eminently social animal, must no doubt come in for its share. 
In the aristocratic society of the metropolis its exclusiveness had a 
similar tendency. No degree of wealth, or merely personal distinc- 
tion, unaccompanied by rank, could admit any one within its pale. 
If men of letters and votaries of the arts were received into its circles, 
it was as literati and artists, whose position was perfectly understood 
on air hands. They had no pretensions which could interfere with 
those of the class with whom they were allowed to mingle ; the toe 
of the poet could not gall the kibe of the courtier. They did not 
vol. hi. c 
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require to be kept down by any assumption of superiority; and 
hence their social intercourse with the great was on a footing of ap- 
parent equality and freedom from restraint.* Something, too, must 
be ascribed to the very insignificance of the French aristocracy as a 
political body. They had no political power, no political functions, 
no political interests, no political cares : they had nothing to do but 
to hunt on their estates, or pursue the pleasures of the capital. The 
French noblesse of the seventeenth century accordingly were a de- 
graded race ; ignorant and vicious, coarse in their habits, and brutal 
in their amusements. From this debasement female influence con- 
tributed greatly to raise them. The crowd of men of genius, whose 
simultaneous appearance shed lustre over the age of Louis the Four- 
teenth, found, among the ladies of his brilliant court, their greatest 
admirers and patrons. It was through the influence of the fair sex 
that literature became the fashion, and that its professors came to be 
looked upon as the ornaments of polite society. 

Nothing can be more captivating than the accounts, contained in 
the numerous French biographies and memoirs of the last age, of 
these social circles, of which the elements were rank, beauty, learn- 
ing, and genius. It had, however, its dark, as well as its light side. 
There was none of the restraint arising from the jealousy of rank 
and station, and the necessity of repelling the pretensions of infe- 
riors : but the distinction acquired by wit and brilliancy of conver- 
sation introduced pretensions of another kind ; and these nodes 
coencryue Drum, w ere apt to become scenes of jealousy, rivalry, and 
laborious efforts of the company to outshine each other, u \ soon 
perceived,*’ says Marmontel, speaking of his first admission into this 
society, “ that each guest arrived ready to play his part, and that 
the desire of exhibiting frequently prevented the conversation from 
following its easy and natural course. It was who should seize mosit 
quickly the passing moment, to bring out his epigram, his tale, his 
anecdote, his maxim, or his light and pointed satire ; and very un- 
natural round-abouts were taken, in order to obtain a fit oppor- 
tunity/* There were, besides, other evils of a more serious nature. 
The moral tone of these elegant cdtcrics was anything but pure ; 

• Professors ofliterature, mingling in the society of the noble and the wealthy 
upon sufferance, held a rank scarcely higher than that of musicians or actors, 
from among whom individuals have often, by their talents and character, become 
members of the bes^ society, while the castes to which such individuals belong 
remain in general exposed to the most humiliating contempt. The lady of quality, 
who smiled on the man of letters, and the man of rank who admitted him to 
his intimacy, still retained their consciousness that he was not, like themselves, 
formed out of “ the porcelain clay of the earth and even while receiving their 
bounties, or participating in their pleasures, the favourite savant must often 
have been disturbed by the reflection that he was only considered as a creature 
of sufferance, whom the caprice of fashion, or a sudden reaction of the ancient 
etiquette, might fling out of the society where he was at present tolerated. Under 
this disheartening and even degrading inferiority, the man of letters might be 
tempted invidiously to compare the luxurious style of living at which he sat 
a permitted guest with his own paltry hired apartment, and scanty and uncertain 
chance bf support. And even those of a nobler mood , when they had conceded to 
their benefactors all the gratitude they could justly demand, must sometimes 
have /egretted their own situation — 

u Condemn'd as needy supplicants to wait, 

While ladies interpose and slaves debate/’ 

v Sir Walter Scoit f s Life of Napoleon , vol. i. 
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there was little warmth of heart or elevation of sentiment, and a 
total absence of religious feeling or principle. Their prevailing spirit 
seems to have been a selfish indifference to everything beyond the 
pursuit or amusement of the hour. We suspect, after all, that their 
extreme polish arose from the hardness of the materials. 

Many distinguished women figure in the French literary annals 
of the last century, as occupying prominent places in the society we 
have been endeavouring to characterise. But a few notices of some 
of them will give a better notion of it than, can be conveyed by any 
general description. We shall take, for the present, three of the 
most remarkable among them,— Madame Geoffrin, the Marquise.Du 
DefFant, and her protegee and rival. Mademoiselle L'Espinasse, all 
contemporaries, and connected with each other. 

Madame Geoffrin was born in 1699. Her father was a man of 
family, and had a place in the household of the Dauphin. At fifteen 
she was married to M. Geoffrin, an eminent glass-manufacturer. 
Her talents and accomplishments early attracted notice, and during 
her husband’s life, as well as after his death, her house became the 
rendezvous of the best society in Paris. He left her a considerable 
fortune, which she greatly augmented by prudence and economy, 
and which she employed in acts of benevolence and charity. Her 
generosity was extensive and noble, yet free from any profusion 
which could impair her means of doing good. “ I perceive with 
satisfaction/' she said to D'Alembert, (as lie informs us,) i( that a3 1 
grow older I grow more benevolent, I dare not say better, because 
my benevolence, like the malignity of some people, may be the 
effect of weakness of mind. I have profited by what was often said 
to me by the good Abbe de St. Pierre, that the charity of a worthy 
man should not be confined to the support and relief of the unfor- 
tunate, but that it should extend to the indulgence which their faults 
so often stand in need of ; and, in imitation of him, I have taken for 
niy motto two words, donner et pardonner” Such became her cele- 
brity as a leader in the literary society of Paris, that no traveller of 
any note thought he liad seen that capital till he was introduced to 
Madame Geoffrin. She had received no regular education, her 
mind having acquired its cultivation from her intercourse with the 
world. She confessed she could not even spell ; but nothing could 
exceed the ease and grace of her style: and though she had never 
studied painting or music, she was an excellent juage and munificent 
patron of both these arts. 

Marmontel gives some pleasing pictures of the social meetings at 
this lady's house. “ After having dined," he says, “at Madame 
Geoffrin's with men of letters or artists, I was again with her in the 
evening in a more intimate society, for she had also granted me the 
favour of admitting me to her little suppers. The entertainment 
was very moderate, — generally a chicken, some spinach, and an 
omelet. The company were not numerous ; they consisted at mosl 
of five or six of her particular friends, or three or four gentlemen 
and ladies of the first fashion, selected to suit each other's tastes, and 


^ou may Easily conceive that at these little suppers my self-love 
prompted all the means I possessed of being amusing and agreeable. 
The new tales I was then writing, and of which these ladies had the 
first offering, were read for their entertainment before or a ^ei sup- 
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per. They made regular appointments to hear them, and when the 
little supper was prevented by any accident, they assembled at dinner 
at Madame de Brionne’s. I confess that no success ever flattered me 
so much as that which I obtained by these readings in that little 
circle, where wit, taste, and beauty were my judges, or rather my 
eulogists. There was not a single trait, either in my colouring or 
dialogue, however minutely delicate and subtle, that was not felt at 
once ; and the pleasure I gave had the air of enchantment. I was 
enraptured to see the firmest eyes in the world swimming in tears at 
the little touching scenes in which I had made love or nature weep. 
But, notwithstanding the indulgence of extreme politeness, I could 
well perceive, too, the cold and feeble passages w r hich were passed 
over in silence, as well as those in which I had mistaken the tone of 
nature or the just shade of truth ; and these passages I kept in mind, 
that I might correct them at leisure.” 

Madame Geoffrin’s husband, like the husbands of many other dis- 
tinguished blues, was a thoroughly insignificant personage, — a per- 
fect cipher in his own house. Grimm tells some amusing sto- 
ries of him. He was in the habit of borrowing books of a friend, 
who, by way of joke, lent him the same book several times over. 
It happened to be a volume of Father Labat’s Travels . Monsieur 
Geoflrin, with the most perfect simplicity, read it over every time it 
was lent him. “ Well, sir I” said his friend, “ how do you like the 
travels?” “ Oh, very good — very good indeed; but I think the 
author a little given to repetition ” A literary foreigner, who had 
frequently dined at Madame Geoffrin's without knowing her hus- 
band, asked her one day, after a long absence from Paris, W'hat had 
become of the poor gentleman he used to meet there, and who al- 
ways sat without opening his lips. “Oh !” said the lady, gt that was 
my husband — he is dead.” 

She w as celebrated for her bon -mots, of which many are preserved 
by Grimm and other winters of the clay. The Count de Coigny was 
one day at her table, telling, as was his wont, interminable stories. 
Some dish being set before him, he took a little clasp-knife from his 
pocket, and began to help himself, prosing aw ay all the while. “ M. 
le Comte,” said Madame Geoflrin at last, out of patience, “ at dinner 
we should have large knives and little stories.” One of her literary 
friends, M. de Rulhiere, having threatened to publish some very 
imprudent remarks on the conduct of the court of Russia, from the 
sale of w hich he expected to make a large profit, she offered him a 
handsome sum to put his manuscript in the fire, from a good-natured 
wish to keep him from getting himself into trouble. The author 
began to talk in a high tone about honour and independence, and 
the baseness of taking money as a bribe for suppressing the truth. 
“Well, well,” said she with a quiet smile, (< say yourself how much 
more you must have.” 

As may be supposed, she partook of the infidelity which pre- 
vailed among the society in which she lived, though her good 
disposition, and, we may add, good taste, prevented her from 
adopting the offensive style of conversation then fashionable on 
the subject of religion. In her long last illness she began to think 
seriously on this topic, and gave up the society of the philosophers . 
Having had a stroke of apoplexy, her daughter, the Marquise dc 
la Ferte-Imbert, took the opportunity of shutting her door against 
D'Alembert, Marmontel, and her other old friends of this description. 
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“ Everybody expected/' says Grimm, “ that as soon as Madame 
Geoffrin came to herself, she would disavow her daughter's proceed- 
ings ; but the world was mistaken. After having scolded a little, 
she forgave her daughter, and confessed that, after all, the viaticum 
and the philosophers would not do very well together. She said her 
daughter had been silly, but gave her credit for her zeal. “ My 
daughter," she said with a smile, “ is like Godfrey of Bouillon, — she 
wanted to defend my tomb against the infidels." This plaisanteirie 
savours a little of levity ; but her pious impressions appear to have 
been strengthened by the chastening hand of affliction. She per- 
sisted in her determination to see her infidel friends no more, and 
died, as we are informed by the Biographic Univcrsellr , professing 
her belief in the truths of religion. She died in 1777, at the age of 
seventy-eight, leaving behind her a brilliant reputation, and a me- 
mory ennobled by many great and good qualities, and unstained by 
the vices and follies of her time. 

The character of the Marquise du Defiant reflects more faithfully 
the manners of the age, with which that of Madame Geoffrin. in 
many respects, stood in remarkable contrast. This celebrated lady 
had all the wit, all the talent, all the heartlessness, and all the immo- 
rality which entered so largely into the composition of the most po- 
lished society the world ever saw. She was born in 1699, of a noble 
family, and married, at an early age, to the Marquis du Defiant, a 
man much older than herself. The union was unhappy; they 
parted, and the lady consoled herself with a lover. This did not 
prevent a reconciliation from being patched up between the married 
pair by the intervention of friends. But the lover complained so 
loudly of the injury the lady had done him by taking back her hus- 
band, that, finding it necessary to choose between them, she gave 
her inamorato the preference, and once more contrived to get rid of 
the marquis. 

After this she seems to have had a succession, or rather a plu- 
rality of admirers, and to have given herself little trouble about 

E reserving even the appearance of decorum. She is said to have 
ad an intrigue with that inimitable roue the Regent Duke of Or- 
leans ; but her earliest known lover seems to have been Pont de 
Vesle, a man of literary eminence, and of as cqjd and heartless a 
character as herself. Her subsequent preference of others did not 
prevent her from remaining on terms of the most intimate friend- 
ship with him, as it was called, for more than forty years. On the 
very evening of his death, La Harpe tells us, she came to sup with 
a large party at Madame de Marchais'. On her arrival, somebody 
began to condole with her on her loss. “ Alas !" she said, f< he died 
this evening at six o'clock ; had it not been so early I could not 
have been here." So saying, she sat down to supper, made, as 
usual, an excellent meal, and was the liveliest of the company. From 
a colloquy between her and this ancient friend, we may have some 
notion of the strength of her friendship. “Pont de Vesle," she said 
to him one day, “ we have been friends these forty years, and I 
don't think we have had a single quarrel or difference all the time. 

“ No, madam ." — “ Don't you think the reason is, that we do not 
care a great deal for one another?" — “ Why, madam, it is very 
likely."— Well might La Harpe say of her, “Qu’il etait difficile 
d'avoir inoins de sensibilitc et plus d'egoisme. 
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Besides Pont de Vesle, she had another lover, the President Iie- 
nault, the historian. There is an amusing anecdote of their liaison , 
which has the advantage, too, of being authentic. They were both 
complaining one day of the continual interruptions they met with 
from the society in which they lived. 

“ What a pleasant thing it would be/’ said Madame du Defiant, 
“ to have a whole day to ourselves !" 

The lover eagerly caught at the idea, and it was determined to 
put it in execution. They found a small apartment in the Tuillefies, 
belonging to a friend, which was unoccupied ; and there they re- 
solved, like Seyed, the Emperor of Ethiopia, to spend a happy day. 
They arrived accordingly, in separate carriages, about eleven in the 
forenoon ; ordered their carriages to return at twelve at night ; and 
bespoke dinner from a traiteur. 

The morning was spent entirely to the satisfaction of both par- 
ties, in the usual conversation of lovers. 

“ Well !” they could not help saying every now and then, “ were 
every day like this, life would really be too short !** 

Dinner came, was heartily partaken of, and sentiment gave way 
to wit and gaiety. About six the Marquise looked at her watch. 

“ Athalie is to be played to-night, and the new actress is to make 
her appearance/* 

“ I must own," said the President, “ that were I not here I should 
regret not seeing her/’ 

“ Take care. President ; what you say is an expression of regret. 
Were you as happy as you profess to be, you never would have 
thought of the possibility of going to see the new actress !’’ 

The President defended himself, and in turn became the accuser. 

“ Is it for you to complain of me, when you were the first to look 
at your watch, and to remark that Atlialie was to be acted to-night ? 
There ought to be no watches for people who are happy." 

The dispute went on. The loving pair got more and more out of 
humour with each other ; and by seven o’clock would both of them 
have been very glad to separate. But that was impossible. 

“ Ah !" cried the Marquise, “ I can never stay here till twelve 
o’clock, — five hours longer, — what a penance !’’ 

The Marquise went and sat down behind a screen, leaving the rest 
of the room to the president. Piqued at this, the gentleman seizes 
a pen, writes a note full of reproaches, and throw s it over the screen. 
The lady picks it up, goes in search of pen, ink, and paper, and 
writes an answer in the sharpest terms. At last the happy hour of 
twelve struck ; and each hurried off separately, resolved never again 
to try such an experiment. 

Henault lived to the age of ninety • and with him, as with Pont 
de Vesle, Madame du Defiant kept up an intimacy to the last. He 
fell into a state of dotage before his death : and one day, when he 
was in that state, she having taken it into her head to ask him whe- 
ther he liked her or another lady the best, he, quite unaware of the 
person he was speaking to, not only declared his preference of the 
absent lady, but went on to justify it by ail enumeration of the 
faults and vices of his hearer, on which topic he became so animated 
and eloquent that it was impossible either to stop him or to prevent 
every body in the room from having the benefit of his strictures. 

For many years Madame du Defiant’s coterie was the most hril- 
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liant in Paris. Noblemen of the highest rank, ministers of state, the 
most distinguished foreigners, men of genius of every description, 
the most elegant and accomplished women, all thought it a high ho- 
nour and privilege to be admitted into her circle, of which she her- 
self, from her wit and various talents, was the greatest ornament. At 
fifty she was seized with a disorder in her eyes, which terminated 
in blindness. When threatened with loss of sight, she took Made- 
moiselle l’Espinasse, then a poor friendless girl, employed as a go- 
verness in a convent, to be her humble companion and lectrice. But 
the men of letters who frequented the house were more attracted by 
the protegfc than the patroness ; and their increasing attentions to Ma- 
demoiselle l’Espinasse gave rise to constant jealousies and heartburn- 
ings, which ended in her withdrawing herself, or being dismissed, 
from Madame du Deffant’s house. Her secession was attended with 
that of D’Alembert, and others of the old lady’s literary friends, who 
preferred the society of the young one ; a circumstance which pro- 
duced an irreconcilable feud between Madame du Defiant and the 
philosophers, and seems to have embittered the remainder of her 
life. 


After this time she became acquainted with Horace Walpole; and 
their long and intimate friendship gave occasion to the admirable 
correspondence between them which has been published. The let- 
ters to Walpole are models in this species of composition. Equal in 
ease, grace, and purity of styJe, to those of Madame de Sevigne, 
though without her gentle and womanly feeling, they embrace many 
more topics of interest and entertainment to a reader of the present 
day. They contain shrewd and pointed remarks on public occur- 
rences, spirited sketches of character and manners, discussions on se- 
rious subjects, the scandal of the hour, and amusing anecdotes, all 
mingled together in an easy and felicitous confusion. The following 
little story, which we extract from one of them, is not only exquisitely 
laughable, but speaks volumes a9 to the character of Louis the Fif- 
teenth and his courtiers. The Duke de Choiseul was then Prime Mi- 
nister, and the Bishop of Orleans held an office in the government. 

“ About eight days ago, the king after supper went to Madame 
Victoire’s apartments, called a servant, and gave him a letter, saying 
to him, « Jacques, take that letter to the Duke de Choiseul, and tell 
him to deliver it immediately to the Bishop of -Orleans/ Jacques 
goes to the Duke’s, and is told that he is at M. de Penthievre's. He 
follows him there, and gives him the letter. Monsieur de Choiseul 
sends Cadet, one of the Duchess’s valets, to seek the Bishop, and tell 
him where he is. In a couple of hours Cadet returns, and tells the 
Duke that he had been to the Bishop's, had knocked at the door 
with all his might, and, finding that nobody answered, had been all 
over the town in search of him without success. The Duke had 
nothing for it but to go himself to the Bishop’s apartments, climbed 
a hundred and twenty-eight steps, and knocked so furiously at 
the door that a couple of servants came running in their shirts to 
open it. 

" * Where is the Bishop ?’ 

“* In bed since ten o’clock/ 

"/Open his door, and let me into his bed-room/ 
u The Duke enters the bed-room, and rouses the Bishop from his 
slumber. 
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“ ' 'Tis I, — I have got a letter for you from the King. 1 

ue A letter from the King i Good God ! What is it o'clock ?’ 

" r About two.* 


zling themselves with conjectures. — f What can the letter contain ? 
Can the Archbishop of Paris have died suddenly ? Which of the 
bishops can have hanged himself?* At the same time they were 
both uneasy enough, as it might perchance contain something of a 
less agreeable nature. 

“ The Bishop begins the letter, but cannot see to get through it. 
He hands it to the minister, who reads as follows ; 

i( < My Lord Bishop of Orleans, my daughters have a great desire 
to have some quince marmalade. They want it in very small pots. 

Send some ; and if you have not got any, I beg * In this part 

of the letter there was a scrawl in the form of a sedan chair, and 

underneath it the letter went on, * you will immediately send to 

your episcopal citv for some, and let it be in very small pots. And 
so, my Lord Bishop of Orleans, may God have you in his holy 
keeping, Louis.* 

"Then there was a postscript : — * The sedan-chair does not mean 
anything; my daughters had drawn it on this sheet of paper, which 
was the first I laid my hand on.* 

" Judge of the amazement of the two ministers. A courier was 
instantly despatched for the marmalade, which arrived next day, 
but nobody cared any more about it.” 

These letters, however, with, all their wit and liveliness, present 
the picture of a miserable mind. The writer constantly describes 
herself as devoured by ennui, weary of life, and indifferent to every- 
thing but the affection of her correspondent, whom she often ad- 
dresses in terms of passionate attachment, which are not easily com- 
prehensible as proceeding from an old blind woman, and applied to 
a man past the meridian of life, whom, too, she had never seen. No 
wonder she was wretched, with nothing at the close of a long life to 
look to for comfort ; when the past was without self-approval, the 
present without enjoyment, and the future without hope ! 

Her death was characteristic of herself and her society. “ Her 
dearest friends/* says Grimm, “ Madame de Luxembourg, Madame 
de Choiseul, and Madame de Cambise, were constantly with her in 
her last illness. Through an extraordinary excess of attachment these 
ladies played at loo every evening in her bed-room till she had drawn 
her last breath ( jusqu'a son dernier soupir inclusivement). Another 
writer says that her visitors happened in the middle of their game 
to discover that she was dead, but sat still, and played it out with 
great composure. 

Voltaire, her letters to whom have also been published, used, in 
allusion to her acuteness and penetration, to call her, “L’aveugle 
clairvoyante.” With her character and powers of conversation, she 
could not fail to be celebrated for her witticisms. She said of 
& Esprit des Lois , that it was " De f esprit sur lea lois.” Hearing 
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two persons disputing about the famous miracle of Saint Denis, the 
one maintaining that the saint had only carried his head in his hands 
for a few minutes, and the other that he had carried it all the way 
from Montmartre to St. Denis, she put an end to the argument by 
observing that, “ in such cases, il n'y a que le premier pas qui coute 
In regard to her litter heartlessness (notwithstanding the apparently 
solitary exception of her anomalous attachment to Walpole), all who 
speak of her are agreed. When the celebrated Marquise du Chate- 
let died, she showed her grief for the loss Of her oldest and most in- 
timate friend by circulating all over Paris the very next morning 
a malignant and scurrilous attack on her character : a single fact, 
which is perfectly conclusive. 

Mademoiselle TEspinasse was born at Lyons in 1732. Her mo- 
ther was a woman of rank, who had been long before this time 
separated from her husband. She brought up her daughter with 
great care and tenderness, and it was not till her death that the poor 
girl, at the age of fifteen, was aware of the illegitimacy of her birth, 
and her forlorn and destitute situation. She found an asylum in a 
convent in the capacity of a governess ; and she had been four 
years in that situation when she attracted the notice of Madame du 
Defiant, with whom she lived for ten years. At the end of that 
time, after having supplanted the old lady in the attentions of a large 
portion of her literary circle, she left her house, as lias been already 
mentioned. 

With the remains of what her mother had left her, and a pension 
granted by the King t through the interest of the friends she had 
made in Madame du Defiant's coterie, she found herself in a condi- 
tion to live independently. D'Alembert, who had become strongly 
attached to her, took up his abode under her roof ; and others of 
the literati, who had frequented Madame du Deffant's house, for- 
sook the poor old lady, and betook themselves to the society of her 
more attractive rival. Mademoiselle l'Espinasse was then above 
thirty, and far from handsome, her face being strongly marked with 
small-pox ; but her countenance was full of intelligence and anima- 
tion, and her manners and conversation quite captivating. Good- 
humoured and witty, possessed of information, judgment, and taste, 
she was the life and soul of the brilliant circle of which her house 
was the centre. “I cannot mention the Graces,” says Marmontel, 
t( without speaking of one who possessed them in mind and language. 
It was the friend of D’Alembert, Mademoiselle l’Espinasse ; a won- 
derful combination of correctness, judgment, and prudence, with 
the liveliest fancy, the most ardent soul, and the most fiery imagina- 
tions that have existed since the days of Sappho. The constant ob- 
ject of attention, whether she spoke (and no one spoke better) or 
listened ; without coquetry she inspired us w r ith the innocent de- 
sire of pleasing her ; without prudery she made freedom feel how 
far it might venture without disturbing modesty, or hurting deco- 
rum. Nowhere was conversation more lively, brilliant, or better 
regulated than in her society. That degree of temperate and ever- 
equal warmth in which she knew how to sustain it, now by re- 
straining, and now by animating it, was a rare phenomenon ; and 
be it observed that the heads she then moved at her will were neither 
weak nor light. The Condillacs and the Turgots were ol the num- 
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ber. D'Alembert, by her side, was like a simple and docile child/' 
" Of this society," says the same writer in another place, "the gayest, 
the most animated, the most amusing in his gaiety, was D'Alembert. 
After having passed his mornings in algebraic calculations, and 
solving the problems of mechanics or astronomy, he came from his 
study like a boy just let loose from school, seeking only to enjoy 
himself; and, by the lively and pleasant turn which his luminous, 
solid, atid profound mind then assumed, he soon made us forget the 
philosopher and the man \>f science to admire in him every delight- 
ful and engaging quality. The source of this natural gaiety was 
a pure mind, free from passion, satisfied with itself, and in the 
daily enjoyment of some newly-discovered truth which rewarded 
and crowned his labours ; a privilege which the mathematical sci- 
ences exclusively possess, and which no other kind of study can 
completely attain." 

This illustrious philosopher, raised far above the level of the soci- 
ety in which he lived, by the singular simplicity and sincerity of his 
character, as well as his high intellectual powers, was the victim 
of a strong and unrequited attachment to Mademoiselle l'Espinasse. 
She was unquestionably an adventuress, and a female fortune- 
hunter ; but her own passions were too strong to enable her to play 
the part successfully. She appears to have had an affection for D'Alem- 
bert and to have been fond of his society ; but she was too ambitious 
and aspiring to marry a man without family or fortune. She calcu- 
lated on the effect of her powers of pleasing, and imagined she 
could captivate some distinguished member of her coterie, so much as 
to induce him to offer her his hand. She succeeded in inspiring the 
Marquis de Mora, a young Spanish nobleman who had visited Paris 
in his travels, with so violent a passion for her, that his family, ap- 
prehensive of the consequences, recalled him home. " Mademoiselle 
l'Espinasse," says Marmontel, “ was no longer the same with 
D’Alembert; and he not only had to endure her coldness and ca- 
price, but often the bitterness of her wounded temper. He bore his 
sorrows patiently, and complained only to me. Unhappy man ! 
such were his devotion and obedience to her, that in the absence of 
M. de Mora, it was he who used to go early in a morning to ask for 
his letters at the post-office, and bring them to her when she woke." 
Absence did not abate the young Spaniard's passion. He continued 
his correspondence with the object of it ; and at last, while his 
family were seeking to terminate the connexion by means of a 
suitable match for him, he fell into a dangerous illness. This pro- 
duced an extraordinary step on the part of Mademoiselle l'Espi- 
nasse. She contrived to obtain an opinion from a physician at 'Paris, 
that the climate of Spain would be mortal to her lover, and that if 
his friends wished to save him they ought to send him to breathe 
the air of France. This opinion, dictated by Mademoiselle l'Espi- 
nasse, was obtained by D'Alembert from his intimate friend M. 
Lorry, one of the most celebrated physicians in Paris. It was trans- 
mitted to Madrid, and the authority of Lorry, supported by the 
wishes of the patient, produced its effect. The young Marquis was 
permitted to return to France, and eagerly set out on his journey ; 
but he could not bear the effort, and died on the road. 

, In the mean time D'Alembert's unhappy attachment preyed deep- 
ly on his mind. He neglected all his studies and pursuits, devoting 
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himself entirely to the society of Mademoiselle l'Espinasse, though 
it was productive to him of nothing but misery. In this extremity, 
Madame Geoffrin, with her usual active friendship, determined to 
save him, if possible, from the fatal consequences of such a way of 
life. Though unacquainted with Mademoiselle l'Espinasse, she 
went to visit her, and represented to her so strongly the irreparable 
injury she was doing to JD* Alembert, without the hope, or even the 
object, of any advantage to herself, that she prevailed on Mademoi- 
selle l’Espinasse to give up all the letters* she had received from 
him, and obtained her solemn promise to see him no more. As a re- 
compense for this compliance, Madame Geoffrin settled on Made- 
moiselle l’Espinasse a pension, which she received during the re- 
mainder of her life. 

Whatever may have been her original motive for endeavouring to 
captivate the young Spanish nobleman, there can be no doubt that 
her passion for him was not only real, but as violent as his own. 
From the time that she was separated from him by the interference 
of his family, her health gave way, and her mind was so deeply af- 
fected, that she became an object of commiseration to her friends; 
and his death was a blow from which she never recovered. 

But the most extraordinary part of her life yet remains to be 
noticed. While she was passionately attached to the Marquis de 
Mora during his life, and dying with grief for his death, she was 
at the same time violently in love with another. This w r as the 
Comte de Guibert, the celebrated writer on military tactics. This 
strange circumstance seems to have been little known or noticed, till 
it was brought to light by the publication of her letters to Guibert, 
about five-and-twenty years ago. Guibert, a handsome and fashion, 
able young man, distinguished for spirit and talents, had recom- 
mended himself to her by the tender interest he took in her afflic- 
tion caused by her separation from her lover. The correspondence 
between them began in 1773, soon after Mora's recall, and continued 
till within a few weeks of her death in 177& 

These letters disclose a state of mind that seems inexplicable on 
the common principles of human nature. That the feelings they 
express are fictitious, or even exaggerated, is out of the question, for 
they glow with the eloquence of truth ; and the reader cannot but 
feel that the passions to which they give vent are not the less real 
for being inconsistent and conflicting. Long before Mora's death 
wc find expressions of the utmost attachment to Guibert. Even in 
the same letter Guibert is addressed in terms of passionate adoration, 
and then made the confidant of her unspeakable love for Mora. 
After his death the same mixture of feelings continues. At one 
time she pours out the sorrow of a widow r ed and desolate heart, and 
next moment burns with passion for a living object. None of Gui- 
bert’s letters have appeared ; but she constantly complains of his 
coldness and indifference. All the while she seems never to have 
hoped or desired from him anything more than the happiness de- 
rived from reciprocity of affection. She appears never to have ex- 
pected his hand ; on the contrary, she advises him to marry, and, 
when he does so, the correspondence is continued in the same strain 
as before. 

We extract a few passages from these singular letters, from which 
our female readers may see that there has been actually such a thing 
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as a lady loving two gentlemen at once. We are dissatisfied with 
our translation of these fragments ; feeling that we have been unable 
to transfer to another language, those “ thoughts that breathe, and 
words that bum which (notwithstanding all the faults of the un- 
happy writer's ! character) render her effusions so interesting and 
impressive. These passages are from letters written after the death 
of Mora, and during the last year of her own life. 

(t I felt a dreadful reluctance to open your letter. Had it not 
been for the fear of offending you, I should have sent it back un- 
opened. Something told me it would increase my sufferings, and I 
wished to spare myself. My constant bodily pains wear out my 
mind: I have again been in a fever, and unable to close my eyes; I 
am quite exhausted. For pity’s sake, torment no longer a life which 
is closing, and every moment of which is given to sorrow and regret. 
I do not accuse you — I ask nothing of you — you owe me nothing : 
for, indeed, I have not a feeling or a sentiment to which I have vo- 
luntarily yielded. When I have been so unhappy as to give way to 
them, I have always detested their strength, and my own weakness. 
So you see that you owe me no gratitude, and that I have no right 
to reproach you with anything. Bo free, then — leave me to my 
sorrow ; let me, without interruption, occupy my mind with the 
only object I have adored, and whose memory is dearer to me than 
all that remains under the sun. O, my God ! I ought not to weep 
for him — I ought to follow him : it is you who make me live, and 
who yet are the torment of a creature consumed by grief, and exert- 
ing the last remains of her strength in praying that death may re- 
lieve her. I told you truly a week ago — you make me captious and 
exacting: in giving all, one looks for some return. But, once more. 
I forgive you, and hate you not : though it is not from generosity 
that I forgive you ; it is not from kind feeling that I do not hate 
you. It is simply because my very soul is weary even unto death. 
Ah ! my friend, let me alone — do not talk any longer about loving 
me ; it is a balm that turns to poison. Oh ! how cruelly you hurt 
me — how heavily I feel the burden of life! IIow r I love you not- 
withstanding, and how wretched should I be to make you un- 
happy !" 

***** 

“ How often might I have complained ; how often have I hid 
from you my tears ! Ah ! I see it too well : it is impossible either 
to keep or bring back a heart drawn away by another attachment. 
This I repeat to myself without ceasing, and sometimes think myself 
cured; but you come, and I find that all my efforts have been vain. 
Reflections, resolutions, sufferings, — all become powerless the mo- 
ment you utter a word. I see no refuge but death, and never has 
poor wretch prayed for it more earnestly. Ah ! if you only knew— 
if you only read, what happiness was once derived, by a strong and 
impassioned soul, from tne pleasure of being loved by me ! He 
used to compare the love once felt for him, with that felt for him 
still; and he said to me again and again; ‘My countrywomen are 
not worthy to be your scholars : your soul has been Warmed by the 
sun of Lima, they seem to have been born amid the snows of 
Lapland ; and it was from Madrid that he told me this. My dear 
friend, he never praised me ; he felt his happiness : nor do I think I 
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praise myself when I tell you that, in loving you to distraction, I 
only bestow upon you what I have no power to withhold." 

***** 

“ My frame is no longer strong enough for my soul — it is killing 
me. You can do nothing to me but make me suffer ; do not then 
make any further attempts to comfort me ; don't try to make me the 
victim of your morality , after having made me the victim of your 
fickleness. You have not seen me, because there are but twelve 
hours in the day, and you have had the means of filling them up 
with interests and pleasures which must* touch you more nearly 
than my unhappiness. I claim nothing — I exact nothing ; but I 
never cease to tell myself that the source of happiness and pleasure 

is lost to me for ever." 

***** 

“Oh, how you oppress my heart, when you wish to prove to me 
that it ought to be satisfied with yours ! I would never complain, 
but you force me sometimes to cry out, so deeply and painfully do 
you hurt me ! My friend, 1 have been loved — I am so still — and I 
die with grief that it is not by you. In vain I say to myself that I 
have never merited the happiness I regret. My heart tells me that, 
were I ever to be loved, it was by him who had charms sufficient in 

my eyes to withdraw me from M. de M , and to reconcile me to 

life when I had lost him. I have done nothing but languish since 
your departure. I have not had an hour free from suffering; my 
mental disease affects my frame. Every day I have a fever, and my 
physician, though not one of the ablest of men, tells me incessantly 
that I am consumed by some hidden grief, and always takes his 
leave saying; c tve have no remedy for the mind.' For me there is, 
indeed, no remedy : but cure is not w hat J desire. I wish for nothing 
but a little calm — for a few moments' repose, before obtaining that 
final rest which nature will soon grant me." 

This highly-gifted and most unhappy woman died in 1776, in her 
forty-third year, the victim of violent passions acting on an ill-regu- 
lated mind. Though wasted with painful and hopeless disease, she 
continued to go the accustomed round of gaiety ; and her salon was 
filled with company down to the day of her death. 


THE PASSAGE OF THE SEBETO. 

“ VixSre fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi ; sed omnes illacryraabiles 
Urgentur ignotique long& 

Nocte, carent quia vate sacro.” — H orace. 

The obligation of heroes to those poets who have celebrated their 
deeds, has ever been proverbial. 

Disputes may arise amongst the learned on the subject of the Trojan 
war, which some may treat as fabulous, and others as historical. But 
even those who most strenuously defend the authenticity of the siege 
are compelled to allow that without the aid of Homer the memory of 
Achilles, at least, would have been more effectually plunged into the 
waters of Lethe than his body was into those of Styx. 
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Virgil, by throwing the cloak of piety over some very questionable 
transactions,, (a practice, by the way, which has not yet fallen into 
disuse,) has contrived to patch up the character of iEneas, and we 
moderns are content to receive that whining Trojan as a hero ; not, 
certainly, in consideration of his own merits, but out of respect for 
those of his bard. 

Had not Tasso lived and written, the name of Rinaldo would 
have been no better known than that of any other valiant crusader 
whose cross-legged and noseless effigy we occasionally find on a 
marble tomb. 

Roland the Brave, Amadis de Gaul, Marmion, Rokeby, and a 
thousand other heroes, whom it would be tedious to enumerate, have 
owed their celebrity, nay, many of them their very existence, to the 
intervention of the vates sacru 

The devil, indeed, (who, whether Milton intended it or not, is by 
many acknowledged as the hero of his “ Paradise Lost,*’) does at first 
sight appear to be an exception to the general rule. But even he, 
although it must be confessed that his fame was already established, 
has great reason to be thankful to his blind poet for the feelings helms 
excited in his favour, inasmuch as the proud sentiments he is made 
to utter amidst his fallen peers have undoubtedly betrayed many a 
reader into a passing admiration of his Satanic majesty. 

Since, then, the weight of obligation has been hitherto so entirely 
on the one side, it would be both fair and desirable that something 
should now be thrown into the opposite scale ; that the epic and the 
lyric muse should henceforth derive their whole inspiration from 
the subjects of their song, and poets be thus enabled to found their 
own pretensions to fame on the merit of their chosen heroes. 

Fortunate at least would it be for me if this new order of things 
could be at once established ; for then, In the following humble at- 
tempt to describe the heroic passage of the Sebeto, my name might 
be handed down to posterity with that of the warlike Ferdinando the 
Second, King of the Two Sicilies, of Cyprus, mid of Jerusalem ! 

THE PASSAGE OF THE SEBETO : A BALLAD.* 

To the tune of“ A Frog he w6uld a-wooing go.” 

A kino went to the “ Champ de Mars,* 

Fat Ferdinando, 

To play at soldiers, free from scars, 

For lie 's not very likely to go to the wars, 

With his rowley powley macaroni, f * 

Gallant Ferdinando ! 


* That the Royal Neapolitan Guards on a certain field-day about four years 
ago broke their line, to avoid a puddle in the centre of the “Champ de Mars,” 
and that by-way of punishment they were led by their angry king through the 
river Sebeto, is an actual fact. I know not if my manner of relating it may 
succeed in exciting, the risible nerves of my readers, b^(in the words of 
Matthews^prosy retailer of old jokes) “ I do assure them that it caused a very 
great laugh at the time.” 

f “ Mangia-maearom” is the well-known sobriquet of a Neapolitan ; and 
King Ferdinando, as iu duty bound, daily discusses a huge pile of his national 
food, to the nutritious qualities of which, his iucreasing bulk does ample justice. 
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Ilis troops were clad in dresses fine, 

Fat Ferdinando! 

And, as they glanced in bright sunshine, 

With swelling pride he form’d his line. 

With his rowley powley macaroni, 

Gallant Ferdinando l 

He wheel’d them left, and wheel’d them right. 

Did Ferdinando 1 

When they moved so much to his delight. 

That he said to himself, “ Oh, I ’m sure they *11 fight. 
Led by rowley powley macarofii. 

Royal Ferdinando T’ 

But to check these hopes that high did soar, 

Ah ! Ferdinando ! 

Alas ! the rain of the night before 

Had wetted the ground ten yards, or more ; 

With a rowley powley macaroni, 

Galiant Ferdinando ! 

And, though upon the martial camp 
With Ferdinando, 

His guards, for fear of cold or cramp. 

Fell out of the line to avoid the damp, 

Leaving rowley powley macaroni, 

Gallant Ferdinando 1 

No wonder that this should move to rage 
Fat Ferdinando, ' 

W T ho hopes to shine in history’s page 
As the greatest tyarrior of the age. 

With his lowle}' powley macaroni. 

Gallant Ferdinando ! 

Resolved to try example’s force, 

Fat Ferdinando 

That instant threw him from his horse. 

Who was glad enough to be rid, of course, 
v Of his rowley powley macaroni, 
j Heavy Ferdinando. 

A stand of colours then he took. 

Did Ferdinando; 

And, heading his men with an angry look, « 
lie waddled so fast, that his fat sides shook, 

With his rowley powley macaroni. 

Gallant Ferdinando ! 

lie led them o’er such broken ground, 

Fat Ferdinando, 

That much his guards it did confound 
To guess where the devil their king could be bound. 
With his rowley powley macaroni. 

Gallant Ferdinando ! w 

Before him now Sebeto lay, 

Fat Ferdinando ; * 

But, bent on valiant deeds that day, 

Neither puddle nor river could stop the way 
Of this rowley powley macaroni. 

Gallant Ferdinando ! 
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So, like Philip son at Ike Granic flood, 

Pat Ferdinando \ 

fThough he waded through water unraixed with blood) 
Courageously plunged his huge, weight in the mud, 
With his rowley powley macafoai, 

Gallant Ferdinando ! 

And as his army thus he led, 

Fat Ferdinando, 

By those who saw the deed 'tis said 
The affrighted ^*els before him fled, 

With his rowley powley macaroni, 

Gallant Ferdinando ! 

And we must e’en believe the tale 
Of Ferdinando ; 

For little fish of course would quail 
Before such a monstrous royal whale 
As this rowley powley macaroni, 

Gallant Ferdinando ! 

But lest the stream too high for some, 

Fat Ferdinando, 

Above their knees might chance to come, 

He order’d each drummer to float on his drum, 

With his rowley powley macaroni, 

Gallant Ferdinando 1 

A little colonel too he told, 

Kind Ferdinando! 

To be by no means rashly bold, 

But a tall pioneer by the beard to hold. 

With his rowley powley macaroni, 

Gallant Ferdinando ! 

And thus both short and tall defied, 

With Ferdinando, 

The dangers of the swollen tide, 

And in safety reach’d the other side, 

With their rowley powley macaroni, 

Gallant Ferdinando! 

Twas then, jn this laconic style, 

* Fat Ferdinando 
His dripping soldiers did revile, 

Who trembled with cold and fear the while 
Of their rowley powley macaroni, 

Gallant Ferdinando ! 

“ Ye curs ! more fit for show than slaughter/' 

Quoth Ferdinando, 

(i Ye curs ! , more fit for show than slaughter, 

If you wonft face fire, you shall face water, 

With your rowley powley macaroni, 

Royal Ferdinando V* 



$$ »' 

r A NIGHT OF TERRdR. : , , \ 

[This story is partly translated, partly imitated, from the French. 
The French author, I suppose, was indebted to some German ori- 
ginal. It is no great matter, so the reader likes it Let us there- 
fore, without further preface, begin.] ; 

I. 

You will recollect that, three years ago* we had a dreadful winter 
throughout Europe. It was severe in those quarters where the cli- 
mate is usually genial ; in the north it was absolutely dreadful. My 
sister and I were on a visit to our old friend, the Princess — » at 
her Lithuanian castle. The thing was arranged that Adelaide 
tvas to be married to the Princess's son, Sobieski, who was daily ex- 
pected from Spain. I suppose my sister looked forward to the ar- 
rival with more impatience than the rest of the party ; and certainly 
its male portion were far more interested in hunting the wolf all the 
morning through the snows, and drinking down the fatigues of the 
chase in the evening over the fire, than in anything connected with 
the tender passion. 

The wished-for morning arrived at last. Sobieski appeared in the 
castle of his ancestors amid the acclamations of an admiring peasan- 
try, to be kissed by his mother, shaken hands with by his friends, and 
looked at, I suppose, by his betrothed. Foreign travel had improv- 
ed him, and a single year had sufficed to turn the handsome stripling 
into a fine and noble-looking young man. The Princess was happy, 
Adelaide was happy, Sobieski was happy, we all were happy : but 
the happiness was destined to be of short duration ; for we had 
hardly risen from breakfast when a wearied courier arrived, bring- 
ing in the melancholy information that my father had been suddenly 
taken ill in Bohemia, and that our attendance was instantly required, 
as his life was despaired of. It was of course necessary that we 
should start on the instant ; no time could be lost, and our arrange- 
ments for departure were made with the utmost rapidity. Sobieski 
wished to have gone with us ; but how could he leave his mother, 
whom he had only seen for two or three hours after a year’s ab- 
sence? Besides, why expose him to the trouble anti inconvenience 
of the journey? If, as we hoped, we found the ^larm exaggerated, 
it would be easy to send for him, or to return : if the event were 
what our fears suggested, it was arranged that my sister’s future 
home was to be that of the Princess. Adelaide and Sobieski had a 
long private interview before we parted. What they said I do not 
know ; but it would not be hard to guess at what was the tenor of 
their conversation. With much reluctance he gave his consent to 
remain behind ; but, farewell is a word that has been, and must be ; 
it was spoken at last, and we set off in our travelling carriage about 
six in the morning through the snowy roads of Lithuania leading 
through the great forest. 

We got over the short day without any adventures different from 
what might be expected. Our carriage sometimes stuck in the snow, 
sometimes narrowly escaped being upset by the stump of a tree. 
Relays on the road were few, and the people at the post-houses 
seemed-half frofcen, and afraid to open their mouths. We were 
vol. nr. o 
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tolerably independent of them for supplies, as we had been suffi- 
ciently stored before we started on our route. We left the last 

E ost-house about six in the evening, with a pair of fine, strong, young 
orses, fit to contend with the night difficulties of the forest road. 
Those difficulties did not appear to be in any degree remarkably 
formidable. The full moon, just risen, cast a bright light all around, 
and a strong frost having set in, the path was hard and practicable. 
Our driver, an old retainer of the Princess, knew the forest well : 
for forty years, as chasseur or courier, postilion or coachman, he 
had traversed it at all hours of the day and night, and was as well 
acquainted with every “ dingle and bosky bourne of the wild wood *' 
as witMiis own stables. I forgot to say that, besides Adelaide and 
myself, ner favourite French maid occupied the interior of the voi- 
ture. Heinrich smoked, whistled, and cracked his whip in solitary 
dignity without. There being nothing in the scenery or its associa- 
tions to captivate the Parisian soul of Louise, who had done due jus- 
tice to the contents of our basket while we changed horses, she 
speedily dropped into a profound slumber, to dream, I suppose, of 
the glories of the Palais Royal, and to transport herself from the 
woods and snows of Lithuania to the parterre of some theatre on the 
Boulevards. She soon gave us audible information that she was far 
away in the land of clreamSj and that, if her slumbers were not me- 
lancholy, they were at least musical. 

Let it not be imagined that my more delicate companion or my- 
self permitted Louise to enjoy our basket-stored repast without co- 
operation. Our spirits were severely depressed ; the dreaded death 
of a beloved father filled us both with sorrow and apprehension, and 
Adelaide in parting with Sobieski had her peculiar sources of grief. 
But it is a sad truth, that all the most sentimental emotions of the 
mind give place when the most unsentimental organ of the body 
makes its demand upon our attention ; and the bracing air of the 
forest had largely contributed to the sharpening of the appetite* 
The substantial dainties of the Princess, aided by # some generous 
hock, somewlxat assisted in my case by a fair proportion of bran- 
dy, disposed us also to slumber, and Adelaide fell asleep on my 
shoulder. Her sleeping thoughts reverted in all probability to a 
certain Northern castle frowning over the flood, garmshed with 
tower and turret, buttress and bulwark, fosse and rampart, draw* 
bridge and portqpllis, and every other adjunct of feudal war; but 
in which was also the picture- studded corridor, the gay salon, and, 
above all, the soft boudoir, where sounds more fitted for the ladies' 
ear than the clashing of arms were uttered ; round which were form- 
ed fcellised gardens, where bouquets such as the North affords were 
culled, And where sauntering walks by looming-light or moonbeam 
made life forgotten ; or spreading parks and chases, where some 
rode tog4her who thought of other joys than those which the syl- 
van sports ^jforded^ For my part, my mind wandered to the pos- 
sible change of mjrtnodl of life and position in society* t loved 
my father with an affection which few sons feel : J admired the lus- 
tre of his military career ; our house had been honoured by the fame 
he had won add title high repute he enjoyed * and I looked hack 
with mingled love mid reverence bn the uniform kindness which ! 
hadexpenencedat his bands but, {confess, I could not keep my- 
self from thinkingwhat {should do with estates whentbey 
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came into my possession, of the mode in which I was to regulate my 
conduct, of the figure I was to cut at court, of the way I was to spend 
the next year, — of— of— of something else that it is now not necessary 
to speak about. In vain I reproached myself with thinking of any- 
thing but the impending death of a dear and honoured father. As 
I dropped into drowsy half-waking, half-sleeping fits of dreaminess, 
other visions would occur, and it was only when I roused myself 
to look out of the voiture to see how we got on, that a sensation of 
sorrow would take possession of my mind. On my shoulder still 
slept Adelaide, on the other side snored Louise ; outside smoked 
Heinrich, thinking, I take it for granted, of nothing but his horses, 
and these he drove steadily along. * 

On a sudden, however, it seemed as if they afforded him more 
than ordinary trouble. I was awaked from one of my noddings by 
hearing him devoting them to the infernal gods, in all the mingled 
dialects of Poland, Russia, and Germany, — and that for a crime which 
seldom awakens the indignation of a traveller in these regions. In 
spite of all liis exertions, they had burst into a furious gallop. He 
cursed, and swore, and pulled, and tugged, but in vain. With 
alarmed eye and erected ear, the eager horses disregarded the utmost 
effort of curb and bridle, and dragged us forward with a velocity I 
should have thought beyond their powers. As there was no danger 
of accident, I was rather amused by the unexpected vigour of our 
steeds, and the indignation of the usually phlegmatic Heinrich at 
their apostacy from the regulated pace of the road. All on a sudden, 
however, our driver ceased to swear, and, uttering a hasty ejacula- 
tion, something half-way between a prayer and a curse, exclaimed, 
u The beasts are right — right, by a thousand devils right ! I should 
have guessed it long ago.” 

And so saying, he surrendered to them the reins, no longer endea- 
vouring to control their rapidity. I asked him what he meant. 
Turning cautiously round, and whispering so as not to disturb my 
sister, he breathed rather than spoke into my ear/ 

“ They are coming." 

“ Who — who?” said I ; “ who are coming ? There is not a human 
being in sight.” 

“ I did not say there was/’ replied Heinrich ; " and they are scarce 
insight. But don't you hear them?” , 

“ I hear nothing,” said I, “ but the whistling of the wind and the 
crushing of our own carriage through the snow.” 

“Hark!” interrupted Heinrich, dropping h!s pipe: “they are 
coming, by — But he suppressed the oath, and crossed hinwelf 
instead. “ Ay, there they are ; I see them plain enough now.” $ 

“ The last glass of brandy is in your head, Heinrich. What do 
you hear ? What do you see ? Who are they ?” 

Profoundly inclining his head, he whispered with a thrilling em- 
phasis, 

“ The wolves £ 

II. 

1 removed Adelaide from my shoulder as gently as I could, so as 
not to awaken her, and, standing up in the voiture, looked in the 
direction pointed out byHeinrich. I looked, however, for a while 
in vain. | at a ^distance in the snow, but, as the 

i) 2 
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country was patched in all directions with timber, persisted, as firm- 
ly as ever aid Bonaparte at Waterloo, that it was only trees. In 
about ten minutes, however, I was undeceived as completely as was 
the fated emperor, and by the same means. The dark mass was un- 
questionably in motion ; and after I had ascertained that fact, my 
eye, sharpened by fear and anxiety, could perceive that the motion 
was not only rapid, but accelerating. The sound, too, which in the 
distance I had taken to be the whistling of the wind, came more 
distinctly upon the breeze, and I recognized the dismal howling of 
the wolf rushing closer and closer every moment. The terrified 
horses, whose instinct had discovered to them the enemy long before 
his approach could be detected by any human organ, as if they were 
aware of their impending fate, galloped on with more desperate 
energy than ever, and Heinrich aided their exertions by all the skill 
of which he was master. 

They came nearer and nearer. We could hear not only their 
dreadful howls, issuing from a hundred ravenous throats, but the 
tramp of their accursed paws pattering over the snow. I had no 
arms but a blunderbuss, a fowling-piece, and a brace of pistols : 
Heinrich had a long pistol. These arms, at best but inadequate 
against the number of our assailants, were rendered comparatively 
useless by the discovery we made at the very moment, that we had 
omitted to bring with us more powder and ball than was barely suf- 
ficient for another charge in addition to that which they already 
contained. 

“ What is to be done, Heinrich?" I asked in a whisper. 

“ There is no use in whispering now," said the old chasseur, — 
“ they will be upon us in less than five minutes, and it would be bet- 
ter to wake Miss Adelaide and her woman, to inform them of our 
danger. Poor things ! it would be terrible if they were taken out of 
the world, as we are very likely to be, without some notice !" 

I acquiesced in the propriety of the advice, and roused Adelaide. 
I was about to inform her of the danger, but she had been lately 
dwelling for too long a time among huntsmen to render it necessary 
I should speak. 

“ Gracious heavens !” she exclaimed, starting up, “ it is the howl 
of the wolf! Oh, Herman — Herman! what will become of us? 
I see them — I sea them ; they are gaining upon us. We are lost ! 
We have but a few minutes to live ! Last year an English party 
was torn to pieces and devoured by them some leagues beyond our 
castle ! I shall never see my father again !” 

Her cries woke her attendant, who, the moment she comprehend- 
edFlhe danger, burst into an agony of yelling that almost rivalled 
in dissonance the cry of the wolves. She cursed herself, her fate, 
her stars, her folly, that ever drew her from France to this abomina- 
ble country. She vowed to all the infernal powers she could think of, 
that if she^ere to^escape this peril, she would never again commit a 
fault so unpardonable. She raved about herself, and her life, and 
her dress, and her Alphonse, (a smart gar$on cumnier in Paris, with 
whom she kept up an amatory correspondence, much to the detriment 
of King Louis-Pnilippe's French,) and all sorts of matters, horrible 
or flimsy, that crossed her distracted brain. I remember, particu- 
larly, that death itself did not seem to affept her with so much ter- 
ror as the prospect of being devoured afterwards by a nasty %olf. 

Her grotesque lamentations had thfe good reflect of recalling my 
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sister to her natural firmness of mind. She felt that in this trying 
occasion it became her to set an example of courage and resignation, 
and in an instant, (the whole scene I have been just describing did 
not occupy two minutes,) she was herself again. She assured me in 
a couple of words of her constancy, and pressed my hand to her 
heart to show that it was not beating with any undue emotion. 

“ It is no time to agitate you now, Herman,” she said; “our 
chances of escape, I know, are but small : but still, people have escap- 
ed from dangers as dreadful, and, under God, our hopes principally 
depend upon your presence of mind. Our defence is in your hands, 
and there I am content to leave it. With these words, she turned to 
her shrieking attendant, whom she endeavoured to soothe with all 
the topics of consolation — they were few enough in all conscience 
—she could think of, and to engage in some thoughts of religion, but 
all equally in vain : Louise could hear nothing but the howling of 
the wolves outside, and the howling of her own fears within. 

The chase continued. I stood ready with my blunderbuss to dis- 
charge it on the herd the moment they approached within shot. I 
had too soon an opportunity. The fleetest of the pack in a few mi- 
nutes approached within four or five paces of the voiture, and I 
fired. It was impossible to miss, and I saw two or three fall killed 
or wounded. To those who were hit it was soon matter of little im- 
portance whether the wound which brought them down was mortal 
or not, for they were in an instant surrounded by the rest, who 
fought for the fallen bodies This obtained us the respite of a few 
minutes, which was occupied bv the contest among themselves and 
the devouring of their slain brethren. We made the best of the time ; 
but, the carcasses once demolished, and the bones left to whiten in 
the snow, the hunt recommenced, and we had not gained a mile when 
they came up with us again. My blunderbuss had been reloaded in 
the mean while, and on their near approach I again fired, with simi- 
lar effect. But this time the respite was briefer. The wolves had 
now tasted blood, and their fury was excited, so that the devouring 
of their companions did not occupy half the space it did before, and 
speedily they renewed the chase with howlings far more terrific than 
ever. 

I appealed to Heinrich, who drove his panting horses at their 
utmost speed. 

“ I have not,” 1 said, a enough for another charge for the blunder- 
buss. What is best to be done ?” 

“ It is of no use,” said he, “ to fire our fowling-pieces among 
them, for we could not expect to kill more than one, and that, so far 
from delaying, would only spur them on faster. W e had better re- 
serve our fire for our last chance.” 

“ Is there any ?" ' 

“ One, and that but slight. Not far from this, but I do not know 
how far, — perhaps a mile, perhaps three, — is the old hunting-lodge 
built for the chasseurs of the forest. If we could reach that, — but 
what use is there in talking ? — you see these poor devils of horses 
can scarcely hold out— they are almost sinking under the hell of a 
pace they have been keeping up this half-hour. Have you your pis- 
tols about you 

" I have ; why ?” 

“Do not discharge your last pistol on any account; no, not to 
save your own life. Keep it until ” 
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Something choked the old man’s utterance, and passing his hand 
over his face, he wiped off some moisture, which bore as much re- 
semblance to a tear as anything his eyes could muster, and, applying 
to his lips his cherry-tree pipe, which was never forgotten in the ex- 
tremest danger, he discharged a more than usually voluminous effu- 
sion of smoke. This done, he beckoned me to put my head out of 
the voiture, so that whatever he said should reach my ear alone. I 
complied. 

“ Keep it until these damned brutes,— God forgive me for using 
such words now ! — until they are completely masters of the day, and 
we have no further chance, and then, sinking his voice to the lowest 
possible whisper, ** discharge it into the brains of Miss Adelaide ; 
put it to her temple, and be sure you do not miss/* 

God ! how his words thrilled through my heart ! — not even the 
horror of my own impending death, of the hideous manner in which 
it seemed inevitable that I should be cut off from existence in the 
flower of my youth, far from my friends, who would perhaps for 
ever remain ignorant of my untimely fate — not the fierce forms 
which I saw hurrying to my destruction, and anticipating with 
savage howl their bloody repast — not all the terrors of my situation 
so palsied me, as this whisper of Heinrich. I looked at my sister. 
She was eminently beautiful ; and if the dreadful scene around her 
had banished the colour from her cheeks, it had inspired her figure 
with an air of exalted courage, and filled her eyes with a blended 
fire of heroism and religion, that rendered her one of the most 
majestic beings I ever beheld. And this noble creature, I thought, 
— she, full of all that renders life one scene of happiness — she, 
qualified to inspire love and admiration into all hearts, the blessing 
or the ornament of every circle in which she moves — she, who 
yesterday was wrapped in visions of delight, w T ho this morning 
woke to welcome tne chosen of her heart, and whose present mis- 
sion, melancholy as it is, was hallowed by filial duty and soothed 
by the recollection that she has been all that father could pray for, 
— is she to die — and so to die ? — by the hand of me, her brother — 
her brother, who w ould gladly lay down his life for her ? Alas ! 
alas ! 

Perhaps I said these last words aloud, perhaps Heinrich divined 
what w r as passing in my bosom, for he continued in a whisper, 

To be sure, it is hard enough ; but it is better than that she 
should die many deaths by the mangling of the waives. You and I 
will fight the damned brutes, — God pardon me ! — with our pistols to 
the last, and die like men ; and it is no great matter how men die. 
And, indeed, it is little matter how that screaming baggage, who is 
almost as great a plague as the wolves themselves, comes to an end : 
she ’s fit food enough for them. But that dear young lady, just think 
from what a horrid death you save her ! She must not be tom by 
the, jaws of a wolf. I*d shoot her myself, dear master, with plea- 
sure, but it would not become me, as you are here. It is you are 
to do it, for you are the head of the family. So don't flinch/’ 

This conversation occupied only a lew seconds. It was carried 
on in the most subdued voice, and I thought Adelaide had not heard 
it. I learned from her afterwards that she had distinctly heard 
every word. When I looked at her, she was busily endeavouring 
to soothe Louise. She told me that she had purposely avoided re- 
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turning my glance, lest it might shake my resolution. “ There was 
but one other hand in the world,” she said afterwards, “ by which I 
should have preferred to have died, if such death was inevitable. He 
was not there in person ; he was indeed too vividly present in my 
heart, though his name escaped not my lips ; and to whom, dear bro- 
ther, could I look for deliverance but to you V* Such was the effect of 
the whispering on my sister. It had not passed unnoticed by Louise ; 
though, as it was carried on in German, she would not have under- 
stood a word of it, even if spoken aloud. She failed not, however, 
to interpret it in her own manner. 

“ Ah, Heinrich ! ah, dear baron !” she cried with an agony more 
intense than ever ; te ah ! do not — do not — do not! I am sure you 
cannot be so cruel. Ah, dear sweet Heinrich, of whom I was so 
fond !” 

Even at that moment, Heinrich, who hated everything French in 
general, and Louise in particular for her especial impertinence to- 
wards him and his brother Germans in the service of the princess, 
could not refrain from giving a most dissentient grunt. 

“ Dear Heinrich ! dear Monsieur le Baron ! do not be so cruel. I 
know what you are whispering about: I know you are going to 
throw me to the wolves, that you may get off while they are eating 
me. Oh, mon Dieu ! mon Dieu !” 

Adelaide endeavoured to edge in a word, but in vain. 

'*Oh ! dear Monsieur le Baron, remember what became of the 
wicked prince who did the same to his courier : he was torn by his 
own dogs for it. Remember the wicked woman who threw her 
children : she was boiled alive for it. Oil ! dear Mr. Heinrich, dear 
Monsieur le Baron, — oil ! oh ! oh !’* 

[[Louise in her agony remembered two stories, one German, and 
one French. The German story is, that some Polish prince, travel- 
ling through a forest, was pursued by wolves ; and that a faithful 
heyduck devoted himself to save his master's life, by descending 
from the carriage, and making with his sabre a courageous fight against 
them HvS long as he could. He knew that he sacrificed himself, but he 
did it without a second thought, in order that, by delaying them first 
by whatever opposition he could offer, and then by the time it would 
take them to devour his body, his master might escape. His devotion 
was successful, and the grateful master, according to our version, 
provided for his family, and heaped his memory' with honours. A 
different version is, that the selfish prince who consented to the sa- 
crifice of so faithful a servant, reaped his reward, by being torn to 
pieces on entering his own gate by his (logs, who did not know him 
in the absence of his attendant, under whose immediate care they 
had been placed. — The other story is, I fear, true : it is that ot 
a 'wretched mother, who with her three children were overtaken by 
wolves somewhere in the East of France, when, to save her own 
life, she flung away the children one by one to be eaten. The 
wolves pursued her to the gates of a neighbouring town, which was 
opened to save her ; but when she told her story, the populace, in- 
dignant at the unnatural conduct of this worse than Medea, stoned 
her to death in the market-place. As a story never loses by the tell- 
ing, it is Currently said that they put her into a cauldron and boiled 
her alive.] 

We had Rot time to pay any attention to the lament of the unfor- 
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tunate suivante, for the wolves were by this time quite close, upon 
the carriage. Fast they came as a dark cloud, scouring with incon- 
ceivable rapidity over the snow. Their dreadful howls reverberated 
through the forest, waking its every echo. W$ could see their 
flaming eyes, their snorting nostrils, their mouths and tongues, red 
and dripping with the fresh blood of their mangled companions. 
Another moment and they would be upon us. The moment came, 
and there they were. 

u Oh !" cried Heinrich^ “ keep them off one minute — one single 
minute, and we are at the hunting-lodge. “ O that the horses 
may , hold out !” 

The poor animals exerted their last efforts. If we had been 
pressed too closely by the wolves, no other chance remained but 
to sacrifice them, and make our way as best we could to the lodge, 
while our assailants were fighting around the spoil. But there was no 
need ; one wolf only succeeded in reaching the window of the yoiture, 
and him I instantly shot with my fusil. Another was making the 
attempt ; but I knocked him on the head with the butt end, and at 
least stunned him. Before a third could come up, the horses had 
made some desperate plunges forward, and the welcome lodge was 
gained. Heinrich jumped down at once, loudly calling me to fol- 
low him. I did so, and with the help of Adelaide dragging on 
Louise, who had fainted the moment the first wolf had put his nose 
into the carriage, in less than a second we found ourselves inside the 
iron-bound gate of the lodge. 

“ Thank God/' I exclaimed, “ we ahe safe!" 

III. 

“ A pretty safety indeed !” said Heinrich, who had lingered be- 
hind for a moment, as he firmly secured the gate. “ However, here 
we are at all events. I had just time to take something out of the voi- 
ture that we shall find of use, and unharness the poor horses, to whom 
we all ought to be so much obliged, so as to give them a run for 
their lives, though there is hardly a run in them, before the brutes 
were upon me. I could barely say, ‘ Take that, canaille/ as I 
slapped my shot among them, which gave me an instant to get in. 

‘ Ay ! there you are, my beauties ! howl away as you like, but you 
shall be baulked of your expected supper to-night.’ 

The lodge in which we had taken refuge, like all such buildings, 
consisted of four bare walls of rough but uncommonly strong ma- 
sonry, with stone benches built all round for the purpose of sitting 
or sleeping upon. It contained a rude fireplace without a chimney ; 
and furniture it had none, except an iron pot, left behind by chance 
or design by its last tenants. It contained, however, a treasure to 
us of inestimable v^ue, — the expected legacy of an immense heap of 
firewood, which toe experienced hand of Heinrich speedily dis- 
covered in spite of the intense darkness. What he had risked his 
life to bring from the voiture, was my lamp and tinderbox ; and, by 
their assistance, he soon succeeded in lighting an ample fire. Though 
the exertions of the preceding half-hour had sufficiently prevented our 
blj^od from stagnating, the tomb-like coldness of the lodge chilled us, 
noirthat the excitement was over, to the very soul. The genial 
warmth was, therefore, very acceptable, and even Louise began to 
Revive. She at first uttered a cry of despair, when she saw herself 
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in a gloomy vault beside a roaring fire, enveloped in tnick clouds 
of smoke, through which she could but dimly discern our figures. 
She fancied she had descended to the other world, and did her old 
friend Heinrich the compliment of supposing him to be the devil. 

“ I am in no humour, woman/’ said he, “ to listen to your prate. 
Thank your master and mistress, there, for saving you from the 
wolves, for the devil a hand I ’d have stirred towards it. However, 
as you are here, take this drop of brandy ; and that may call back 
your brains again, if you ever had any in your paper skull.” 

He proffered her the draught of what he considered a panacea for 
all the ills of life, and which, to do him justice, he did not prescribe 
without having duly tried its qualities upon himself. While hastily 
running back for the tinderbox, he could not resist the temptation 
of carrying off a small basket of provisions, which happened to con- 
tain a brandy-bottle, and it was put into immediate requisition. 
Louise received the glass with unfeigned politeness in spite of the 
ungallant speech by which it was prefaced, and, cheered b,y the re- 
storative, and delighted beyond measure with her escape, was be- 
ginning a long story of her own courage during the adventure, when 
she was suddenly interrupted by a piercing shriek from outside. 

“ Silence !” said Heinrich mournfully. u 1 thought so. It is the 
poor horses, sir. They stand a great deal, the dumb beasts, without 
making cry or moan ; but when one comes to be* torn to pieces by 
wolves, it is quite a different thing. Ay, there ’s the other. There 's 
an end of them both, poor tilings ! I feared they had not a run in 
them ; and the blackguard brutes outside have a supper after all, — 
and little good may it do them !” 

" What !” said Louise with a fresh access of terror, “ are the 
wolves outside ?” 

“ Indeed they are,” replied the chasseur, beginning to smoke 
** You will soon hear them, my dear, and perhaps see them too 
Don’t be afraid, however, for a while,” continued he, as he saw her 
dinging to her mistress ; “ all in good time — you are safe for a bit 
yet.” 

It was not long, indeed, before we heard them ; for, apparently, 
after they had eaten the horses, they surrounded the building on all 
sides. We could hear them scraping and pushing against the gates, 
and endeavouring to climb up the wall. The only exit for the smoke 
was by an aperture in the roof, through which at first it issued in 
volumes, and seemed to serve as a sort of guide to the wolves ; at 
least we heard them clambering along the roof, as if in search of an 
entrance. After a short time, the smhke began to clear, and a fresh 
wind having arisen, it was so far blown away, that, looking up, we 
could plainly behold the blue sky studded with stars. You may 
believe me when I tell you that we had no taste for admiring hea- 
ven’s clear azure, as we saw plainly that the aperture would enable 
the wolves to conic down upon us. Our fears were not without 
foundation, for in a short time a wolf appeared and looked in. 
Louise fainted outright; but we lost no time in striking the intruder 
with our fowling-pieces, and the brute fell through the hole. We 
speedily knocked him on the head. Heinrich then thrust a large 
blazing spar through the aperture, and waved it about for a few 
minutes, uttering the cry used by the chasseurs when they hunt 
the wolf. We heard what appeared to us to be a general flight from 
# the roof. 
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“ They will not try that way again,*’ said Heinrich, and he was 
right, “ during the darkness ; for they are scared off by the fire, and 
they have sufficient instinct to know that one of their party is killed. 
We are then safe all night/* 

“ I wish,** said I, “ it was morning/' 

“ It is a wise wish/* said the old man ; “ for why should you wish 
for morning? Our horses are killed ; we have near twenty miles to 
get through snow to the next post-house ; and how could Miss Ade- 
laide, to say nothing of this helpless jade here, walk that distance 
before nightfall, when we should have the wolves on us again, if we 
had them not before ? We must not expect another lodge like this. 
Nay, though this fire keeps away the wolves during the night, yet 
when daylight returns it will shine so much more dimly, that it will 
lose its effect, and daunt them no more/’ 

“ I thought/* said I, “the wolves retired by day, and prowled 
only at night/' 

“ Ay, that *s generally the case ; but when there is so strong a 
pack as this, and they know that prey is at hand, and see nobody to 
scare them away, they sometimes take courage, and do not dread the 
daylight. Besides, it must have been hunger that drove them so 
early into these parts : and what brought them here will keep them 
from going back/* 

“ We, then, have no chance of escape ?*’ 

“ Nay, I don’t say that neither : while there \s life, there *s hope. 
Something may fright the brutes off ; or some travellers, seeing our 
carriage, may stop and come to our assistance ; or *’ 

“ Or, in short," said I, “ some angel in seven-leagued boots may 
descend from the sky. But no matter, dear Adelaide, we have at 
least another day's provision ; and if the worst comes to the worst, 
as we lived together we shall die together. Strangers must close 
the eyes of our father, and strangers sit in his halls." 

“ It is the will of God, dear Herman," said Adelaide ; “ and God’s 
will be done!" 

We wrapped ourselves in our cloaks, and tried to sleep during that 
dismal night. Louise, who had shrieked and moaned away all her 
powers, did, I believe, at last fall into an exhausted slumber. Hein- 
rich smoked, and sipped brandy, and alternately sung snatches of 
ballads or mumbled forth fragments of prayers, until he was as 
soundly asleep as if he was in bed. Adelaide and I were silent, 
ruminating on our condition, on the blighting of budding hopes and 
the darkening of brilliant prospects, — on the melancholy fate for 
which we were reserved, and on our father waiting in the sickly 
suspense of hope deferred for his children, and perhaps sinking 
down to die chiding us for the unkindness of our delay. In reflec- 
tions such as these passed the night, undisturbed by any sound but 
that of the ceaseless howling of the wolves outside, and the crackling 
of the faggots within. 

All things, must have an end, and so had this night. The tardy 
day by«f*ke at last, and Heinrich, rousing himself, flung numerous 
logsf on the fire to excite as great a blaze as possible. 

, “ It will be all of no use/* muttered the old chasseur as he plied 
this work; they will come in spite of us: but one should never 
give up. In the mean time, let us take whatever we can get for 
breakfast ; foi% 'believe me, we shall want all the strength and spirits^ 
we can muster before long/* 
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He prepared breakfast accordingly, as well as his materials al- 
lowed, and we partook of it with heavy hearts. The sun soon shone 
brightly through the aperture, and the logs began to “ pale their 
ineffectual fire/' We made ourselves ready for the expected attack ; 
for, as Heinrich anticipated, the wolves had not withdrawn. A suf- 
ficient charge for the blunderbuss, which I committed to the chas- 
seur, was scraped together from our united stores, and, except my 
pistols, one of which, to say the truth, I had reserved for myself, if dire 
necessity imposed on me that use of the other on which I dreaded 
to think, we had no other means of defence but the butt-ends of our 
fusils. Nothing beyond howling occurred until about three hours 
after sunrise, — and what awful hours were they ! — when suddenly our 
eyes, which were scarcely for a moment divested from the aperture, 
saw the object of their fear. Two or three wolves of the largest size 
had climbed up the roof, and were preparing to jump in. A dis- 
charge of the blunderbuss drove them away, and the body of one 
huge brute dropped dead into the lodge. Short respite ! — the way 
was found, and the sun had deprived the firebrand of its power. 
Another and fiercer relay was soon on the roof, and we had no 
means of preventing their descent. 

€ * Now," whispered Heinrich, “ may God help us ! for there is no 
help for us in this world. Have you the pistol ready ?*’ 

I assented by a glance. 

The shaggy wolves, howling incessantly, glared down upon us 
with ravenous eyes from the top, waiting the moment to spring. 
Below stood Heinrich and I, illuminated in the blaze of the faggots, 
our reversed fowling-pieces in our hands ready to strike. Louise lay 
at our feet prostrate, fainting on the ground ; and Adelaide, sunk 
upon her knees, seemed, as the light from above streamed upon her 
uplifted countenance, emerging in radiant beauty from the smoke 
and glare, like an angel about to wing her w ay back to her native 
heaven from the darkness and the turmoil of a hapless and uncon- 
genial w'orld. 

* 

“ And is this all ?” said my cousin Lucy. 

“ I have not time/* said I, “ to write any more, for I am going 
out to shoot with your brother Dick.** 

“ But I tell you this will never do : you must -put an end to it. 
How were they saved?" 

“ Are you sure they were saved ?" 

“Yes, quite sure; else how could you hear Herman tell the 
story ? And he says, beside, that Adelaide told him how she over- 
heard his whispering. 

“ Ah ! I forgot that; but I must be off." 

“ Not before you finish the story." 

ec Finish it yourself/* 

“ I can’t — it ’s not my business." 

“ Why, you will never thrive in it, if you cannot devise some way 
of bringing in the lover to the rescue, with his train of huntsmen and 
wolf-dogs. He’must have heard of the bursting down of a pack of ~ 
wolves, and followed on their traces just at the right moment to save 
the party, to kill the marauders, to j>ut fresh horses to the carriage, 
to whirl off* to papa, and to come in time for his blessing. ^ Then the 
*est is easy. Herman gets the estates, — Sobieski gets his wife;— 
they both get back to his mother’s ; there they get — very happy,— 
and I get rid of the story.” Waylac. 
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BONOMYE THE USURER. 

Holmcoltram, or Holm's Cultram, was, as everybody may not 
know, a respectable ecclesiastical foundation in the north of Cumber- 
land ; and the chronicle from which the following tradition is taken 
was lately purchased in that county, where it had lain unnoticed by 
any antiquary, from Leland to the pundits of the “ Collectanea Topo- 
graphica.” It is a small folio volume, written in double columns, by 
" various hands,” as the phrase goes, commencing with the year 1 HR), 
and ending in 1455, and contains several curious drawings and illu- 
minations, — to say nothing of the remarkably funny stories to be found 
in it of Scotch barbarity and Cumbrian civilization, of portents in ?vir 
and on earth, miracles, and such like matters. Moreover, it details at 
great length, and with singular minuteness, an event merely alluded 
to by other writers ; viz. how Walter Biset, out of revenge, cruelly 
burnt Patrick, the son of Thomas de Galway, with his companions, 
in a barn at Haddington, where he slept the night after a tourna- 
ment in which he had unhorsed the same Walter. It would have 
delighted Scott, who was a sensible man, but would drive the poor an- 
tiquaries of the present hour out of their senses ; wherefore the pos- 
sessor will, out of charity to them, keep the volume to himself. 

The condition of the Jews during the reign of Henry the Third 
was, perhaps, worse than it is said to have been under his predecessors. 
They had no security whatever for their lives and property as far as 
the king was concerned. He tormented and robbed them as he 
pleased. On one occasion they were summoned to give him the third 
of all their goods, and on another the half; arid Henry, who had bor- 
rowed large sums of his brother Richard Earl of Cornwall, at last as- 
signed him all the Jews in England in payment, — that is to say, be was 
to get bis money out of them in any way he could ; so that, as a writer 
of the time observes, " after the king had hayed them alive, he de- 
livered them over to his brother to embowel.’' 

In spite, however, of the daily persecution to which they were 
subjected, the Jews continued to be, with the exception of the Italian 
merchants, the sole capitalists of the kingdom. Misfortune only 
.sharpened their wits and increased their energies ; they became expert 
professors of the ingenious arts of clipping and shearing, forging and 
cheating, — realised large sums in trade, and still larger profits by 
usury. All attempts to get rid of them only proved their existence 
to be an evil necessary to the state : and another historian, who bad 
witnessed their enormities, and in his pious zeal desired nothing better 
than their total ruin and extirpation, exclaims, in a momentary de- 
spair, "this accursed race is like unto the beard of the chin;— shave 
as close as you may to-day, there will be food for the razor to-mor- 
row” 

Usury is a mighty sin, saith the Gospel, the law, and the Chronicle 
of Holmcoltram. According to the latter respectable authority, it was 
, coeval with the first use of money, and mankind required no instructor 
la an art suggested by, and agreeable to, the natural cupidity of the 
Thurnan race* 

The chronicler .expresses some wonder that the character of the 
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usurer is ever the same, and quotes the eloquent essay of St* Am- 
brose on the story Tobias for the portrait of a money-lender in the 
days of the venerable metropolitan of Milan, “ which in every re- 
spect/' says he, “ is applicable to the ungodly and iniquitous of our 
own age.” But at the close of the thirteenth century the generaliza- 
tion of ideas was unknown, and the only philosophy was that of the 
schools ; or the worthy monk, instead of being surprised at this fact, 
would have remarked, with the pertness of a modern moralist, that 
the same passions produce the same effects in all ages and under all 
circumstances. 

The object of the chronicler in relating the story we translate, is, 
to impress upon his readers that a terrible punishment invariably 
’i waits the most successful wickedness ; that although the cup of en- 
.oymenl may have already touched the lip, the hand of retribution is 
iead; to dash it down, — to reclaim the iniquitous from the ways of 
evil, and to warn the thoughtless and profuse of the danger of en- 
tangling themselves in the toils of avarice and the Jews. The horror 
he expresses of the whole race of usurers was natural enough to one 
who lived in an age when their profits were enormous, and who 
viewed their practices as contrary to the precepts of the Gospel ; 
but, without running into political economy, it may be observed, that 
the high interest which money then bore was only equal to the im- 
mense profits reaped by the few mercantile adventurers of the time, 
and that the people in general, and much less the clergy, had not yet 
perceived that money is a mere article of merchandise, the value of 
which is always proportioned to the supply of it. Trite as this remark 
now is, it had not then entered the heads of our warlike legislators, 
who, suiting their acts to their own convenience, were unaware that, 
while at one time they refused to acknowledge the legality of usury, 
and at another endeavoured to limit the rate of it, they repressed the 
spirit of commercial speculation, the grand source of national wealth. 

u The tale was related unto us/ says the chronicler, “ in our re- 
fectory, by Sir Thomas de Multon of Egremont, who heard it while 
in London from persons of approved credit. The same Sir Thomas 
tarried with us on the eve of the Ascension in the first year of King 
Edward, and presented a cup for the Eucharist, made of a griffin’s 
egg set in silver gilt, and curiously wrought with strange devices : he 
also confirmed unto us the four dozen dishes of ore opt of the iron mine 
at Coupland, formerly given unto us by Lambert de Multon ; and the 
holy father abbot gave unto him a little casket containing a toe-nail 
of St, Osith, which the said pious knight received with much venera- 
tion and joyfully carried away with him.” 

No one can* doubt that the abbot bad the best of the bargain, for lie 
had long ceased to trust in relics for protection against the Scots 
thieves who harried his lands and burned his barns; but the iron 
would pay the armed men he was obliged to support, and who would 
have given no thanks for a cart-load of arm-bones, double teeth, arid 
toe-nails, though they had once pertained to the greatest saints in the 
calendar. 

Bonomye the Jew sat, towards the close of an autumn day in the 
year 1247* in the little back-room of his tenement in Milk-street, Cheap- 
side. The house was a miserable wooden erection, patched up against 
a stone building appropriated to the officers of the royal wardrobe ; and 
the room to which we refer was of the most uncomfortable descrip- 
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tion, although it served him for counting-house, treasury, and many 
purposes besides. It was a large closet, the walls of which were 
rudely plastered and black with dirt, the floor partially covered by the 
remains of a rush mat, and the furniture consisting of a rudely-shaped 
oaken table, a chest strongly bound with iron, a couple of short 
benches, and a single chair, which, on the present occasion, was oc- 
cupied by the owner of the place. He was a man somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, short in stature, and possessing in an extraordinary 
degree the strongly-marked features of his race. His beard was short 
ana grey, and his matted hair straggled over a well-formed forehead 
seamed with many a careful wrinkle, from beneath which his sharp, 
restless black eyes peered out with an expression of distrust and ap- 
prehension, while a peculiar habit of looking down the line of his nose, 
when in conversation, gave a sinister expression to liis countenance. 
He was thin, of a sallow complexion, and wore a long dark brown robe 
gathered round the middle by a leathern girdle, a Mack woollen cap 
falling behind, and loose boots of cordovan leather. He was evidently 
uneasy, fidgeted about in his seat, and although a parchment covered 
with calculations lay on the table before him, seemed at a loss what 
to do. 

Bonomve was reputed to be the richest of the many wealthy usurers 
then resident in London ; the king had him under his special pro- 
tection, and, in the multitude of his transactions, he had obliged or 
swindled not a few of the nobility and clergy ,* the chest of the notary 
of the Jews contained more bonds due to him than to any other of his 
money-getting race. 

Hitherto he had been a fortunate man,— had escaped the fury of 
several mobs of unruly citizens who plundered the dwellings and 
murdered some hundreds of his luckless brethren, and, with the ex- 
ception of two or three debts which the king had pardoned without 
consulting him, his speculations had proved eminently successful. 
Well was his dwelling Known ; thither went men of all degrees, from 
the noble to the squire, the bishop to the clerk ; the prodigal heir and 
the scheming merchant, all who could give the desired security, had 
found Bonomye an obliging lender, and quitted his threshold with 
light hearts. When the day of restitution was come, and they had not 
wherewith to satisfy him, though they still found him smiling and 
8ervile» the smile was sarcastic, the servility a habit: for Bonomye 
tvas a merciless creditor; the ruined heir saw his fair lands glide away 
beneath his grasp, the bankrupt trader cursed him when he saw the 
sheriff in possession of liis goods and warehouse ; and jto all the blow 
was unexpected, for the Jew was so civil — listened to their tales with 
suCh attention, and seemed so accessible to pity, that they hoped, and 
were deceived. Bonomye hated a Christian, and never renewed a 
loan. He did both upon principle: his faith and the sufferings of his 
people led him to the first ; and he generally reasoned justly when 
he said to himself, “ If this bond and the interest cannot be paid, 
how shall I be satisfied when both are doubled?" His money he 
would have : the tears of the orphan, the entreaties of the all but 
ruined merchant — beauty in its most dazzling guise, manhood in its 
hour of pride and strength, age ixl its helplessness, and misery and 
despair, had never changed his resolution. “ Not one drachm less ; 

I am but a poor man,— you have used my money, and it must be 
returned." He had never abated one farthing of lus due: prayers 
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and execrations were unheeded by him ; he weighed and reweighed, 
told the pieces one by one into the chest — each chink was as a drop 
of balm to his soul, and in the possession of his money he was a happy 
man. Fresh victims were always to be found, and Bonomye always 
ready to accommodate them ; and so he went on accumulating and 
lending, strong in hate, hard in heart, and utterly without conscience, 
saith the Chronicle of Holmcoltram ; “ homo iniquissimus, filius Dia- 
boli, et damnatus.” 

The day of adversity, however, was at haiyl. Bonomye always lent 
out to the last stiver, and to keep up his stock of cash for the supply 
of the many demands upon his purse, he had been obliged, a few 
months before, to borrow a large sum of a company of Italian mer- 
chants then in London. It was put out to advantage, it is true, 
but the day appointed for the repayment of it was but a week distant, 
and his chest nearly empty : his creditors were, if possible, greater 
sharks than JeWvS, and in a riot that had recently taken place the 
Londoners seized all their treasure, which they had deposited for 
security in the religious houses of the town ; so that, although at any 
other time they might have been disposed to renew the loan, they were 
now urgent for the discharge of it. But this was not the sum of the 
Jew’s difficulties. He might have sought assistance from his brethren, 
had they not suffered severely from the same riot that had almost 
ruined the Italians. The Jewry was burnt, their synagogue destroyed, 
some hundreds of Jews were murdered, and their treasure rifled by 
the crowd ; and, above all, at this calamitous period, it suited the con- 
venience of the king to call upon them for a heavy loan, and Bonomye 
himself had been favoured that very morning with a writ, in which the 
I ing addressed him as “ trusty and well-beloved,” reminded him of 
the ' ^ and effectual protection he had enjoyed, and commanded him, 

• t peril of hindering his majesty’s business,, to contribute twice the 
amount required of any other Jew.” “ Two thousand marks,” groaned 
Bonomye, as the fatal missive dropped from his grasp ; w so much did 1 
give to obtain his countenance ; my brother Reuben spoke the word of 
truth when he said that my shekels were as chaff scattered before the wind, 
for that the Gentile heedeth not his word. Protection, forsooth ! the boon 
of being the last to he devoured.” — Bonomye knew too well the con- 
sequences of a refusal ; that however true his plea of poverty might be, 
it would be tested by the dentist, the gridiron, or tjlie hangman ; and 
that a Jew could obtaiii no pity but by purchase. Often had he known 
his brethren suffer, and had heard unmoved the harrowing recital of 
their torments ; the blow had not fallen upon himself, and he was in- 
sensible to the misery of another: but now all the horrid scenes that 
recollection could bring to mind or imagination conceive crowded -on 
bis thoughts ; he ground his teeth — they were all firm and sharp, age 
had neither loosened nor impaired them ; he had picked a mutton-bone 
that day for the fourth time, and found a dinner upon it. Despair 
prompts the wretch whose ruin is, or appears to be, inevitable, to dwell 
upon the various stages of his fall, and to imagine every scene ; and 
Bonomye shuddered with ideal pain as he fancied the pincers of the 
barber tearing his teeth from their sockets ; he saw the Elms, that 
dreary field, and those massive gibbets, green with damp and moss, 
that nad witnessed the last convulsions of so many of hi3 people ; 
he heard the rattling of the dried and bleached bones that yet hung 
in those chains, and beheld those blotches of long rank grass beneath 
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Which still mouldered away the bodies of so many victims of per- 
secution : never had he seen the spot but once, yet every feature of it 
was distinctly in his eye. He, fancied the brutal and merciless mob 
their shouts and their ribaldry, the immoveable and business-like 
satellites of death, and his hand insensibly clutched his long scraggy 
neck ; again did imagination exercise its fearful power— his sallow face 
grew flushed, his eyes hard and burning, and in that long nervous 
grasp he had anticipated half the horrors of suffocation. Without one 
gooa act to dwell upon, and his natural timidity increased by an ©Vil 
conscience, want, and perhaps death, before him, Bonomye for the 
first time felt the intense agony of that despair that expects no pity, the 
sickness of the heart that knoweth no com forty and that wound which 
never heals. He had no tie to bind bim to life, no wife, no child, to 
leave to an uncertain fate, but he dreaded death ; now he thought that 
could he but save his life, he would be content to give up all that he 
had, and when he considered what he must sacrifice— his gold, the 
idol of his waking and sleeping thoughts, he would rather resign both 
together. Agitatpd by conflicting resolutions, he now detemined to 
brave in all its horrors the fate that awaited him ; then imagined that 
if he could escape with some remnant- of his wealth, he would be an 
altered man,— that the prayer of the distressed should not be addressed 
to him in vain, that he would be as merciful as he had hitherto been 
callous. Seldom had Bonomye prayed, but now his lip quivered with the 
inward entreaty for Divine assistance ; he. felt that the hand of the Al- 
mighty was justly raised against him, that the vial of wrath was about 
to Be poured on his devoted head, and he vowed, after the fashion of 
the Gentile, to rebuild, if he escaped his present danger, the synagogue 
so lately destroyed, and to replace the roll that contained the sacred dis- 
pensation of his race. "Alas !’* saitli the Chronicle, " these were but 
passing thoughts ; the author of all evil had strong hold of his soul, and 
impelled him towards the bottomless pit after a few moments, the 
feelings of the miser returned .in all their ancient strength, — prayers, 
vows, and resolutions were foigotten, and Bonomye, opening his chest, 
took forth a small box filled to the brim with little rolls of parchment, 
the acknowledgments of his numerous debtors. Although he knew well 
enough the dates, he still fancied that some might be nearly available, 
—he would look and see what hope remained unto him. 

;** The Abbot of Westminster, five hundred marks. Ay, they were 
for the Norway hawks and Spanish jennets he bought of Peter of 
Sienna : those Lombards draw all to their clutches— nothing comes 
amiss — one year yet to run— the wool of the manor of Hide for so long 
ns interest : I dia not wisely ; the herd tells of the rot. Reuben said 
yesterday tbe Abbot had sold the wool of Cotswold to them of Lucca 
for ten years to come for the same sum': a proud prodigal priest that ; 
the monks &itl soen get but poor commons, roethiafafr— i the goodly 
riehts their hands fly away on the wings of the Abbot's hawks. 

\ ^ a thousand. Master Philip knoweth the ways 

, of the at court-^tbe king's justice may 

not be i*fe bo*|d of the bishop’s serving-man. Over the 

temby 1<*& . • J : ■ 

** 4^ Basing , ihiw thousand. A man well to do, but some- 

wBat stiff withah k BaSi m i 'he strived* hard with the Italian ; 

me* « him* and showeth it by running , long bills, 

1 if .might help me— I'll try: bis daughter. 
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who lovetli young Adam Bukerel, is well favoured, and the maiden 
may like a necklace of the real Paris work.” 

He went on muttering as he read, and many were the anecdotes of 
folks of all classes which might have been gathered from his soliloquy. 
He seemed to wish to prolong the result of his search, and, as his re- 
collection served him, touched with more or less minuteness on the 
circumstances and characters of his debtors. 

The contents of the box were exhausted, the last roll dropped on 
the table, and Bonomye sank back in bis chqir, crossed his hands be- 
fore him, and, with his eyes fixed vacantly on the wall, looked the 
very image of misery and dismay. The only ray of hope he had de- 
rived from his search rested on the chance of Nicholas de Basing being 
willing to take up his bond at some reduction of the interest ; but then 
the sum was so small that it would he of little use. The amount he 
owed the Italians was four times as much ; and although a part of it 
might appease them until he should have time to look about him, what 
could he do with the king's demand upon his purse? A thought 
struck him — he would place in his hands, bonds to the amount required 
of him ; and although the terms for their payment had not arrived, he 
believed that the royal prerogative would be sufficient to compel the 
liquidation of them, if the money was to he had at all. 

In the midst of these reflections, a knock at the outer door recalled 
Bonomye's attention ; and having hastily scrambled up the loose deeds 
and returned them to their place, he went to inquire who visited him 
thus late in the day. 

" My errand is from Albert Boccanigro, the Italian, to Master Bo- 
nomye, the Jew. Open the door, man, for the wind blows coldljgdown 
this street. You must have slumbered, methiuks, for I Ve stood here 
till I can scarce feel my fingers.” 

Bonomye, to whom the name was well known, half opened the door, 
muttering in apology the while something about fatigue, drowsiness, 
and the deafness of his old servant ; and peered out upon the stranger, 
who, hastily pushing open the door, entered without ceremony* 

" No times these for men to sleep in the broad day, Jew : folks who 
would look to themselves and their goods must he up and waking.” 

So saying, he walked into the room, followed by Bonomye, who, 
pulling one of the benches towards the table, entreated him to he 
seated. The stranger, who from his speech appeared to be an Eng- 
lishman, had a foreign look and complexion : his dress was that of the 
merchant of those days, but he wore over it a long dark cloak. At his 
girdle was the usual appendage of a writing-case, and Bonomye re- 
marked that he carried beside it a long knife or dagger. The Jew did 
not like his countenance or manner, but dissembling his uneasiness 
as well as he could, demanded what the Italian would have with him, 
about which he had some misgivings, for Boccanigro was the principal 
of the society to which he stood indebted. 

"It is late in the day,” he remarked, " and Master Albert gene- 
rally looks after business himself ; he is not wont to employ stranger^. 
By what mark shall I know that you come from him ?” 

“ By this mark,” replied the stranger* "Albert bi^s me say to 
you, that concerning the silver you owe unto him and others of bis — ■” 
"But the day is not yet come,” said Bonomye ; "it is still a week 
distant. Doubtless, though times are bad for our people——?-” , 

" Hear me, Jew, and then thou mayst speak as then p)easp& 
vot. in, ® 
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Master Boccanigro doubts not you will repay them ; but touching the 
renewal of the loan, which he refused when you spoke of it but lately, 
he bade me say that some of his company have arrived by sea with 
treasure from France, and maybe the matter can be settled now. They 
bring also much silver plate, and he would consult you how to barter 
it elsewhere than at the king's exchange : to make few words, he 
would speak with you this present night at his house in Southwark." 

Master Albert knows," said the Jew, “that I am always ready 
to serve him with my poor aid ; but the night is coining on, and 'tis 
not safe for our race to be abroad." 

" Ay, ay, we know well enough you will serve if there is aught to 
be gained; and as for being abroad at night, man, the streets are 
quiet enough. These Londoners have tired of their recent sport, and 
if need be I can protect you ; so let us be going. If men say truly, 
thou art not wont to be dull in pursuit of lucre." 

The stranger now rose, and Bonomye, in whom fear and expectation 
were mingled together, summoned up resolution enough to say that he 
would accompany him. Taking the precaution to transfer every loose 
article to his chest, and having carefully locked it, and thrust the key 
into his inner vest, he seized his cap and led the way to the door. 
At the foot of the staircase, he stopped, and bawled out, ff Rachel ! 
Rachel !" several times without receiving an answer. At length the 
old deaf crone who played the part of his ser van t-of-all- work conde- 
scended to reply. 

c< Look to the door, Rachel, look to the door, I say : no one must 
enter while I ’m away. And, Rachel, put up the great bar that Geof- 
frey the smith fitted t'other day. Dost hear, Rachel?" 

The old woman having signified that she understood him, he undid 
the door, and quitted the house with the stranger, who had become 
impatient at his delay. 

It was evening- when Bonomye and his companion found themselves 
in Cheapside, apd a dense October fog was rapidly spreading its vo- 
lumes of mist over the long line of irregular buildings which then 
formed that now populous thoroughfare. Although the hour was not 
later than eight, few persons were abroad ; for after dark the Cheap 
was a dangerous spot. At the time of which we write, this street had 
not the regularity and spaciousness which a centuiy afterwards fitted 
it for the splendid justs and revels of the court of the third Edward, 
when Queen Philippa and her ladies witnessed the sports from the 
steeple of Bow or the gallery in Soper-lane. The reader will imagine 
a long narrow street extending from St. Paul's to the Poultry, on 
either side of which wooden sheds jutted out with the great irregula- 
rity and little regard tq the sanctity of the highway, whjch was in 
parts considerably narrowed by their encroachments : in some instances 
there were rooms over these sheds ; but, generally, the houses, with 
their quaint gables, rose a little in the rear of them, varying in size, 
height, and appearance, according to the circumstances of the owners. 
A stack of bare wooden boards, black with age, and mouldering with 
the rot, was squatted by the side of the rudely-carved and newly- 
painted front of a wealthier tradesman or private person, in which 
small glass windows took the place of the miserable lattices which dis- 
tinguished the poorer tenements : and here and there a stone building 
of some pretension and antiquity might be seen ; but in every instance 
the builuingswere constructed without that respect to mutual con re- 
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nience which in modern times has been secured by law. A few years 
later, considerable improvements were made; the thoroughfare was 
widened, the sheds gave way to edifices which, though yet of wood, 
assumed a more regular appearance, and the noble conduit of Henry 
de Waleys, better known by the name of its renovator, Ilam, conveyed 
a stream of pure water to the district. Yet, miserable as was the as- 
pect of the Cheap by day, still when viewed at night, with a clear sky, 
and the moonlight streaming upon it, the sharp outlines of the roofs 
resting against the horizon, every angle* and* peculiarity brought into 
strong relief, and the broad masses of gloom below, produced by the 
various projections of the houses, gables, and sheds, it afforded one of 
those bold combinations of lights and shadows, and that picturesque 
effect which we seek in vain amid the uniform brick piles that have 
succeeded the humble habitations of our ancestors. We have said that 
it was a dangerous spot, and it was so, because even in the clearest 
night the road was dark, and many were the nooks in which the foot- 
pad or cut-throat from the notorious vicinity of St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
laid in ambush for the straggling passenger; to such excesses had 
they proceeded about this time, that the holy brotherhood of that place, 
after having lost half its members through fright and broken heads, 
implored in vain the aid of their patron saint and the city watch, and 
cursed with bell and book till they were tired, were now building a 
wooden gallery over the street from their cells to the belfry of St. 
Martin's, through which they hoped to pass to vespers and matins 
without loss of life. From such neighbours the Cheap could not escape. 
The watch was generally scanty and always idle, and in the depth of 
winter the streets were without lights, save the candles that tw^kled 
through window and lattice, and the red smoky lamp which marked 
the locality of some tavern: but on the evening in question the dark- 
ness was intense; the damp fog hung overhead, nestled in the nooks 
and corners of the street, and deepened the shadows ; viewed through 
its delusive medium, the distant lamp looked like a flickering in the 
far horizon, and the tall steeple of St. Mary-Ie-Bow, and the grotesque 
outlines of the houses, indistinctly seen as the vapour was wafted by 
the current, seemed gigantic because undefined. 

Long as the Jew had lived in London, he had never been in the 
streets after dark ; it was dangerous enough for his race to tread them 
in the light of day, when they did well to escape with the gibes of the 
populace, — and at the present time, above any other, he would have 
avoided it had he been able. The bigoted mob was yet in a state of 
excitement. But a few days before, seven hundred Jews had been 
massacred, and the ruins of their habitations were yet smoking. A 
sad experience increased his natural timidity, and worked upon his 
imagination ; and but for the prospect of worldly salvation thus unex- 
pectedly held out to him, he would have receded when he looked upon 
the gloomy street spread out before him. His companion, who seemed 
indifferent to the scene, trod swiftly on towards Cornhill, and Bonomye 
with his trembling gait had some difficulty to keep up with him, 
stumbling every moment over the uneven road, starting in terror at 
the most distant sounds, and fancying the presence of a murderer in 
every dark corner of the street. They had proceeded half up the 
Cheap, when the Jew noticed with some anxiety that the horizon 
was red with the reflection of a strong light, and remarked the appear- 
ance to his companion, who answerfea with indifference that it seemed 
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to be a fire, and was probably at a distance, as the irtik was decep- 
tive. Bonomve, who, from recent occurrences could only associate the 
idea of a fire with the house of a Jew, grew terribly alarmed, and his 
dread was increased when, after they had gone a few paces further, 
the shouts of a mob became distinctly audible. The sounds appeared 
to be coming in their direction. He endeavoured toincrease his speed ; 
but a strange perversity seized his companion, whose pace, late so 
rapid, now became intolerably slow, and he expressed a wish to see 
the event of the business/ In vain did the excited Jew point out the 
risk they would incur, and conjure him to escape : he coldly remarked 
that they could run no danger by mingling in the crowd, and advised 
him to muffle his face as much as possible, and to abide by his di- 
rections. 

When they reached the end of the Poultry, the light became clearly 
distinguishable : it was the blaze of hundreds of torches in the hands 
of a furious mob, which poured out in such a rapid torrent from the 
various alleys then occupying the site of the present Mansion- 
house, that the Jew and his companion were insensibly carried along 
by it. All was confusion and uproar ; a thousand voices, uttering a 
thousand different cries, were raised together. Yet scarcely a word 
could be understood ; and from time to time a furious yell uttered by 
a single individual was quickly caught up and echoed from the whole 
assembly ; and then the clamour would subside into a loud murmur, 
which floated, as it were, above the dull heavy tread and rush of the 
multitude. 

In the centre of the mob some one was dragged violently along, and 
at iidftrvals his loud cries and entreaties were distinctly audible. 

“ What is it ?” asked some frightened citizens who hung on the out- 
skirts of the throng. Alarm and curiosity were expressed in their 
countenances, and several spoke at one and the same moment. 

u A Jew dog who has stabbed Adam Linton in Walbrook : they will 
hang him, I trow, and do rightly too, I say for one,’' answered a burly 
red-headed fellow, whose discoloured leathern apron, sooty face, and 
huge hammer betokened him to be a smith, and in whom Bonomye 
recognised, with some apprehension, the man Geoffrey, who had lately 
fitted the iron bar to his street-door. 

u Hang him ! ay, that will they,” said a dirty beggar, whose crutch, 
that lately supported a bad leg, now held aloft a dripping torch, “ and 
burn a few more of their nests, I hope : I got little enough to my 
share when we set the Jewry in a blaze t'other night* Curse them 
all 1 they prey upon us poor folks.” 

“ Prey, indeed !” observed a meagre-looking fellow to those nearest 
him : “ I would have borrowed twenty shillings of the Jew Mosse the 
other day, but he asked two shillings a-week for the use of it, the 
greedy infidel ! and, by St. Crispin, I needed the money much to get 
me leather.” 

“ Thou must have cobbled a good few buskins to pay that, Master 
Adam, and have worked better than when you fitted me that new heel- 
piece; I vow it's loose already,” growled a discontented customer: 
The cobbler, whose angeT was excited by this question of his skill, 
was about to reply, when, in the sudden rush of the crowd as it en- 
tered the narrow opening into Cornhill, Crispin and his accuser were 
separated. 

The mob, recruited by tresh comers in every direction, moved 
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rapidly *on ; and Bonomye, whose fears were dreadfully excited, clung 
with a convulsive grasp to the arm of the stranger, whose object it 
seemed to get as near as possible to the miserable object of the uproar. 
They had now reached Grasschurch-street, into which the mob turned, 
and, impeded by a rush of people in the opposite direction, halted. 
The whole space from Bishopsgate-street to Fish-street-hill was filled 
with a dense mass of people of every description. There were the 
butchers and fishmongers from the neighbouring market, the drapers* 
apprentices from Cornhill, the ruffians of «St. Martin's, thieves and 
beggars, decent citizens and houseless vagrants, all brought together 
by the hope of plunder, or that strange curiosity which, even in days 
of greater refinement, assembles such crowds to view the last moments 
of the felon. The dense fog, from which a drizzling mist was falling, 
hung a gloomy canopy above, red with the blaze of the torches, and 
rendered denser by their smoke ; the same lurid light was cast on the 
faces and heads of the crowd, and on the houses on either side, at the 
lattices of which the alarmed inmates were seen in every variety of 
dress, viewing with apprehension the threatening aspect and gestures 
of the mob, the uproar of which baffles description ; — yells and exe- 
crations, the slang of the rabble, the shouts of people recognising one 
another at a distance, the loud boisterous laugh, the shrill whistle, the 
low professional jokes of the different trades, the noise of fifty conflicts 
for place and room, in which heads were broken without number, and 
all these various sounds at times ceasing in the long-continued roar 
which demanded the punishment of the unfortunate culprit. It was 
curious to see the countenances of the crowd beneath the strange glare 
that lighted up the scene ; — the careless laughing face of youth*beside 
the grave burgher, onjvhose features sate grave concern ; the deformed 
beggar, the malignant-eyed ruffian, eager for blood and plunder, who 
viewed all with the vacant stare and open mouth of vulgar curiosity, 
uncertain of the event, and excited by no object. 

Bonomye, dragged along by the stranger, who vigorously elbowed 
his way through the crowd, now found himself near enough to see the 
prisoner. He was surrounded by a circle of men, who seemed to be 
the leaders of the mob, and was kneeling with his back towards the 
spot in which Bonomye stood. His black gown was torn to tatters, 
and covered with dirt ; his head, over which were scattered a few long 
grey hairs, was uncovered, and his hands raised in supplication ; while 
the words of entreaty he would have uttered were broken by his heavy 
and frequent groans. 

“ Save me ! save me !” he exclaimed at length to a young man of a 
superior air to those about him, and who seemed to be an unwilling 
spectator of the scene. 

The youth turned away, and, as he passed by Bonomye, muttered, 
“ Save thee, man ! 'twould be a miracle to do it." 

The victim, in whom the appearance of the person he had thus ad- 
dressed seemed to have excited some wild hope, turned his head in the 
direction in which he retired. The light of a torch fell full upon his 
face, and showed the astonished Bonomye the countenance of his gossip 
Beuben. The exclamation he would have uttered was checked by his 
companion, who pressed his arm. But the name had escaped his lips, 
and the ears of the wretched prisoner were quick. Looking eagerly 
around, he said, 

“ Yes, I am Reuben. Who calls me ? — who is it that speaks to the 
wretched Reuben ?" 
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His eye glanced sharply about, but the stranger now stood between 
him and Bonoxnye ; ana it was lucky for the latter that the attention 
of those about him was at this moment excited by an uproar at the top 
of the street, occasioned By the city watch, who had been called out, 
and now endeavoured to force a passage in. They were received with 
loud shouts and laughter, together with exhortations to go home and 
comfort their wives ; and when the alderman who commanded saw the 
determined faces of the mob, and the flourish of staves, and learned 
that it was a Jew only whose life was in jeopardy, he retreated to tell 
the mayor that the riot was of little moment. 

The emotion Bonomye had shown did not arise so much from sur- 
prise at seeing Reuben, whom he knew to be a peaceable man, in such 
a situation, and charged with so great an offence, as from other mo- 
tives, Relieved, as he imagined, from the ruin that so lately threat- 
ened him, liis heart was again hardened ; and, after the first moment 
of amaze, the thought flashed upon him that he had Reuben’s bond in 
his chest, — two hundred marks were lost, irrecoverably gone. " He 
must die,” thought the Jew, " and these Philistines will spoil his 
house ; — I cannot repay me out of his chattels and from that moment 
this was uppermost in his mind. He grieved not for his ancient ac- 
quaintance as another would have done ; and if he wished him to be 
saved, the feeling was prompted more by the desire to obtain his silver 
than a disinterested wish to see him snatched from the dreadful fate 
before him. Pure sympathy was unfelt by Bonomye ; and the only 
sensation at all akin to it which he experienced, arose from his know- 
ing that he himself was quite as obnoxious to the surrounding crowd, 
and that, if discovered, he might take his place beside Reuben. Men- 
tally cursing his imprudence in thus venturing abroad so late, he pulled 
liis cap lower over his face, crept closer to the stranger, and awaited 
the event with some dread ; but all his apprehensions were for his own 
safety. 

The prisoner had essayed in turn, and in vain, the pity of those who 
surrounded him, and appeared, as we have said, to be the ringleaders, 
liis yellow bony hands, clasped with the intensity of despair, were 
raised to each without success ; his lustrous black e\es, from which the 
silent tear trickled down his shrivelled cheek, fell upon scowling faces, 
— appealed to hearts inflamed by rage and the thirst of vengeance. A 
cuflT from one, a kick from another, and a loud curse from a third, were 
the only replies to his impassioned entreaties for mercy and assever- 
ations of innocence. 

"Here, Jew, eat!” cried a burlv apprentice, squeezing into the 
circle, and thrusting into his mouth the remains of a mutton-pie; "eat, 
man. Thou hast a long road to journey, and but a short path into it. 
Eat, dog !" 

A loud laugh burst from the bystanders, with " Eat, Jew, eat ! — ’tis 
no pork.” The miserable man sank down, covered his face with his 
hands, and was silent. The mob, which had now waited patiently for 
some minutes, renewed its clamour with increased fury. Loud rose 
the cries of “ Hang him, hang him !” But at this moment the bell of 
Bow Church tolling nine was faintly beard, as the sound struggled with 
dense atmosphere and contrary wind ; and some merry fellow in the 
crowd roared out the popular couplet, that had passed current in Lon- 
don from the days of the curfew. 
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«qWk ofthe B^Bell 
With the yellow lockes, 

For thy late ringing 
' Thy head shall have knoqkes : ,f 

and for a time it was repeated by the mob in a chorus so deafening, 
that bad the clerk of the bell been there, he would have been stunned 
by the noise, though his bead might have escaped the threatened 
knocks. But this was a passing humour only. Intent upon their 
purpose, they soon returned to their former cries and uproar: the 
pressure upon the spot where the prisoner lay grew long and fierce ; 
the foremost and most outrageous of the throng demanded him to be ' 
given up to them ; but the smith and the beggar, whom we noticed at 
the beginning of the tumult, and who had all along acted a conspicuous 
part, with some of their fellows, stood stoutly against the rush. 

u Fgir play !" roared the smith, whirling his hammer. 

“ Fair play ! We can't all have a pull at him, but we may all see! \ 
him hang,” exclaimed the beggar, flourishing his crutch ; and prepara- 
tions were made for the last scene. 

Immediately opposite to the fatal circle in which the prisoner lay, 
was a hostel, distinguished then, as after, by the sign of the Hart on 
the Hoop. It had a court-yard in front, and the entrance to it was 
through an arched gate, over which was an iron hoop surmounted by a 
rudely-carved stag's head. This waa pointed out by one of the leaders 
as a good spot to proceed to execution ; the Jew was dragged towards 
the gate, and the cry was now for a rope. 

" Master Cbinewaile will have a good sign," quoth one: “ where a 
Jew hangs, Christians will find good cheer." 

But mine host thought otherwise. He had witnessed the whole 
scene from a lattice, and when he perceived the intentions of the mob, 
descended, in company with a friar who happened to be taking his cup 
there that evening, or comforting the hostess, or probably doing both, 
and began to parley with those nearest his gate. 

“ What, sirs ! you will not shed blood on my threshold, and mar the 
good repute of my house ?” 

“ No blood," growled a fellow who was trying to fling the end of a! 
rope through the hoop, — " no blood, Master Gilbert, — hanging spills ho 
blood ; though this dog of a Jew hath spilled honest Linton’s; — didst 
know him ? — the draper in Walbrook ?” 

" By the God above, I did not slay him !” exclaim*ed Reuben, making 
one last effort : " the man was dead when I found him, and I did 
but " 

“ Ay, ay," answered the man who had failed in his attempt to pass 
the rope, "who ever heard of a Jew stopping to raise or touch a dead 
Christian ? Plague seize the fellow who brought this shred ! — A rope, 

I say — another rope. Don't stand prating there, Master Gilbert 
look, man, if thou hast a good rope in thy house.” 

c< Thou 'It have no rope from me, Robin Troubletown. An thou 
wouldst hang the man, get a rope where thou canst. I 'll have nought 
to do with the death of any one.” 

Wifh this, Gilbert Cornewaile was about to close bis gate, when a 
loud piercing shriek rang wildly from the opposite side of the Street, 
and he stood, the half-closed door in hand. The voice of a female was 
heard entreating the mob to let her through ; and so sudden wasthis • 
interruption of the horrid work, that, taken by surprise j a road 
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made forher fMpKfc' v Ji^hingwildly towards the victim, she threw 
herself on her, jkuees ; beside him, parted the long grey hairs that had 
straggled over his face, and kissed him with nervous affection. 

“Reuben, my father !" she exclaimed, “ ’tis thy daughter Miriam. 
Look up,my father, and hehold thy child !” 

The unfortunate old man, by this time almost insensible to every- 
thing, gazed vacantly upon her beaming face, that seemed to look into 
his very soul. A faint expression lighted up his features for a moment 
— he had recognised his daughter ; but this last sign of intelligence 
died away, — he uttered £ low, faint laugh, — the laugh of incipient 
idiotcy, — and his head dropped heavily on the bosom of his child. 

Supporting her father with one arm, Miriam turned towards his 
persecutors. She was eminently beautiful ; her long dark hair, dishe- 
vel ledby her struggle in the crowd, fell over her shoulders, and her 
full black eyes were suffused with tears as she begged with hysterical 
earnestness for mercy to her parent. 

“ Look you, sirs/' she said, “ he is my father, — Reuben, the son of 
Jacob the Rabbi, — and I am his daughter Miriam. You will not kill 
him ! — he is my only parent. No ! — 1 am sure you will not. See, he 
is an old man I — look at his grey hair ! He is merciful, too, — he could 
not slay a fellow-creature. Do you think: this weak, trembling hand,” 
raising her father's arm, “ could wield a knife ? Oh, no ! no ! no 1 — it 
could not be he : he was ever kind and good ! Say now that you will not 
murder him ! — Good people, let me take my father away, and I will pray 
for you! God hears the prayers of the meanest of his people. Yes, 
Miriam will pray for and thank you all !” Encouragea by the mo- 
mentary irresolution that had seized the executioners, she turned again 
to her father. u Look up, my father, — they will not slay thee ! — they 
pity the sorrow of thy daughter — they will be merciful unto thee and 
me !” 

He gave the same low chuckling laugh, and this time it seemed to 
mock the hopes and exertions of his child. 

A barbarian could not have witnessed this scene unmoved. The 
chief actors in the business, if not moved, were, to say the least, 
puzzled by this new impediment to their purpose, and eyed one another 
in silent indecision. As for Cornewaile, who still kept his place at the 
gate, he cried like a child : but the distant mob, (who, though they 
knew the cause of the delay, did not see it, and could not feel the force 
of the child's appeal for the life of her parent,) and the friends of the 
murdered man, were not to be appeased but by the sacrifice of his sup- 
posed assassin. 

“ Take away the she devil,” said one ; “ Hang her up with the old 
one/' said the deformed beggar ; and Robin Troubletown, who had by 
this time procured a fresh rope and passed it through the hoop, ap- 
proached with the smith to put an end to the affair. When the unfor- 
tunate girl saw their purpose, she clung convulsively to her father. 
She spoke not, for her grief was beyond the power of speech ; and 
though her father was forcibly raised up, she still clung to him. But 
nature eottld support it no longer : her eyes encountered the fatal rope, 
that now.daoflad over his head ; and ere the rude hands that would 
lufar tom her from all that she loved could effect their purpose, she fell 
shttbeless to the ground. A moment sufficed to pass the noose round 
th$uiieck of the motionless Reuben, who was supported on lids legs, and 
Robin and the smith, lengthening their hold of it, dragged him up. 
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The body, dreadfully convulsed, ascended but slowly $ more men seized 
the rope — the head of the victim struck heavily against thi iron* — with 
one pull more, it was across it and the neck broken. Loud cries of exulta- 
tion hailed the appearance of the body as it swung darkly to and fro. f ‘ To 
his house, — to Aldgate !” shouted the beggar ; — tf To Xldgate !* said the 
smith, whirling his hammer, as though lie were already forcing a door. 

“ To Aldgate, to Aldgate !” rang from mouth to mouth. And away 
rushed the mob to complete their work by destroying the house and 
property of the murdered Jew. 

Miriam still lay on the spot where she feir when her father was torn 
from her arms. The mob, in their hurry to run off to Aldgate, had 
taken no further notice of her, and her situation was unheeded by the 
few people who still lingered near the body. No sooner was the en- 
trance to his house sufficiently cleared, than Gilbert Cornewaile, assisted 
by his drawers, conveyed the unfortunate girl into his house. “ What 
though she were a Jewess?” he kindly said ; “ she was still flesh and 
blood like himself. She had done bravely m risking her life to save 
her father, and ’twas a mercy she had not suffered with him. He had 
a daughter of his own ; but the hussey cared little for her old father, 
and went gadding about with that scapegrace, Osbert the falconer — 
hang him ! His dame would look to poor Miriam.” 

And where was Bonomye all this time ? From the moment he re- 
cognised Reuben, he had viewed the whole proceeding in speechless 
terror, but it was for his own safety ; and if another thought at any 
time divided the miser’s attention, it was the remembrance of his lost 
shekels. The appearance of Miriam at first led him to think that her 
father might be saved ; but he witnessed the affecting exertions of the 
child to rescue her miserable parent from death without emotion and 
without a tear. Gladly did his heart beat when, by the death of 
Reuben and the retreat of the mob, he was relieved from all apprehen- 
sion for himself, and saw the road open for his escape. As for the 
stranger to whom he clung, he maintained throughout the same cold 
demeanour that had marked him from the first ; and Bonomye, who 
never for a moment quitted his hold of him, did not perceive that he 
was in any degree affected by the tragedy. He spoke not, his arm 
trembled not, — he never changed his place but when the sway of the 
crowd compelled him, — and altogether had the air of one who contem- 
plated a scene rendered indifferent to him by habit. 

No sooner was the road clear, than he resumed his # former rapid pace, 
dragging the still trembling Bonomye along with him. Nor did the 
Jew bestow a thought upon the situation of Miriam : he was too 
selfish, too anxious to get away, to waste a moment upon her. The 
stranger was silent until he reached the bottom of the street ; when he 
observed, 

" These Londoners are a fierce set, Jew ! Didst know the man they 
have hanged ? Thou wouldst have spoken, but that I checked thee.” 

“ Verily,” said Bonomye, “ I knew him well. We met oft with the 
changers in Lombard-street, and he owed me monies that I can ill 
spare.” 

“ What I money again, man ! Hast thou no other thought but of 
thy gold ? Say, dost think the man was innocent ? He looked not 
like a night-brawler or cut-throat.” 

“ He who knoweth all things only can tell,” replied the Jew . a I 
would not answer for any one. ’Tis hard for a poor man to lose that 
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which it costs so much to get. Two hundred marks,” said he, talking 
to himself, “ two hundred, good tale and weight— ‘truly I am a mi- 
serable man !” 

“ Tush, man, with marks ! Is it not harder for a guiltless man to 
lose his life than for a vile miser like thee to lose a few pieces ? I 
warrant me, they did him more good than would ever have come of 
them in thy hands. Did not the girl beg nobly for her father? — 
Speak, man !” 

“Ay! yes; you speak well. I had forgot; they call her Miriam,” 
said Bonomve, aroused from another reverie on his lost marks. “ She 
is fair to look upon, but methought Reuben lent too much unto her va- 
nities ; he was but a poor man. He would oft speak of the craft of 
the Gentile, and yet lent too ready an ear to every idle tale of want or 
misery ; and he clothed his daughter in costly stuffs, such as are not for 
the women of our people in these days of sorrow. Mayhap, had he not 
yielded unto her worldly desires he would not have borrowed my silver : 
two hundred — ’twas but a while since that he bought a goodly string 
of pearls from Adam of Shoreditch, the goldsmith, for the maiden to 
bind her hair. Verily, it grieved me to see so many broad pieces cast 
away, that might have been out at usance, to the profit of her father. 
If they seize not his goods, those pearls might repay me.— But, stay ! 
will not Master Albert wonder that we tarry so long ?” 

“ Truly, Jew,” said the stranger, " thou art a man of stone, and ac- 
cursed, for thou hast no heart : and as for Albert, be will wait thy 
coming and mine, though it may be sooner than he would.” 

4< How say you ? Did you not tell me that your errand was from 
him,— that he would speak with me about the monies ?” 

“'Twere better not to speak so loud,” replied his companion. 
“ What I said was to suit my purpose. We will talk more of it on the 
bridge.” 

The bridge gate was now before them;— a tall, embattled tower, 
that cut off all access to the bridge but through the arch in its centre, 
defended by a portcullis, the grinning teeth of which were visible be- 
neath the groove into which it slid. A lamp, suspended from the roof 
of the passage, shed a feeble light for a few paces ; and beyond all was 
darkness, save the faint Tay that glimmered through the western win- 
dow of the chapel of St. Thomas on the centre of the bridge, proceed- 
ing from the taper that burned before the altar. The place was dis- 
mal, gloomy, and cold, for the wind swept keenly across the bridge, 
and Bonomye, whose fears were once more awakened by the last 
speech of the stranger, thought the sharpness of the blast was beyond 
anything he had ever felt. The water, which could not be discerned 
for the fog, rippled heavily against the starlings, and a heavy mist 
was still falling. The Jew could not help thinking that his com- 
panion, who now turned into one of the angular projections of the 
platform, a few yards from the chapel, had chosen a very uncomforta- 
ble spot to converse in : he pulled his gaberdine closer around him, 
and inquired, with a shiver, if they had not better stand more under 
the shelter of the chapel side. 

“No; scam of the dotards may be at their prayers and overhear us,” 
said the stranger. “If thou art cold, man, take my cloak; I need it 
not.” 

Bonomye did not refuse this offer, and, muffled in its ample folds, 
with his back turned to the wind, he waited for his companion to begin 
the conversation. 
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u You owe Boccanigro and his friends twelve thousand marks, Jew, 
—so I heard from his own lips this morning,— and you know not how 
to repay them : is it so ?" 

u Most true ; but I thought I was to speak with Master Albert him* 
self thereupon, or I ” 

" — Would not have left home/' answered his companion with a 
laugh, " I give thee credit, Jew; but with Albert you cannot treat, 
and you must answer me !*' 

“ Doubtless I can repay him, if Mastefr Nicholas de Basing " 

" Do all thy hopes rest on * ifs/ man ? *Why, then, to end them, I 
tell thee, Basing will not — nay, cannot help thee ; that thou hast no 
one to trust in but me !” 

" Friend/' said Bonomye, summoning up resolution, "-you speak as 
knowing all things. I do not despair of Master Basing ; but — but, if 
you can stand me in his stead, I may not refuse to treat with you. Al- 
beit, know you not ” 

" You must treat with me, whatever my terms may be, if you would 
save yourself,” said the stranger, with the same sneering laugh. "Al- 
bert has thy bond in his keeping ; what wouldst thou risk to obtain 
possession of it, and the means to satisfy the king?” 

Bonomye, more and more startled at the extent of his companion's 
knowledge and the tenor of his conversation, was silent. 

" I would have thy answer, Jew.” 

" Though to regain my bond would serve me much, I see not how it 
may be done honestlv,” added Bonomye, pausing. 

" Does Bonomye, the usurer, talk of honesty ?” remarked the 
stranger, with the laugh that the Jew disliked so much. " Does he 
think he has any character to lose ? Why, man, couldst thou hear 
what folks say of thee, — and something thou must have heard, — thy 
speech would not be of honesty. They who know thee curse thee ; and 
they who do not, when they hear others tell of thy ways, curse too, and 
wonder that one so vile has lived so long. — Honesty, forsooth ! Ha ! 
ha!” 

u Friend, I know not what you would have me do. I like not your 
speech ; it savours of temptation.” 

"Well then, Jew, if thou art so dull, keep thy honesty, and thy 
charity too, — for thou hast as much of the one as of the other. But, when 
the foreigner asks his monies of thee, and thou hast not wherewith 
to pay him, and the Royal leech would suck thee too ; when thy tale of 
poverty is derided ; when the tormentor is agonising thy vile body, and 
a horrid death stares thee in the face ; try if thy honesty can soothe 
pain, or make death less terrible. And if thou shouldst yet live, but 
in want, what will it do for thee ? Men will say as thou crawlest 
along the street, * See, that is Bonomye ; lie that was the rich, the 
hard-hearted usurer, who knew no pity : is he not justly served ?' and 
they will spit on thee, and thy honesty.” 

The stranger had now renewed in Bonomye all his former fears, 
and brought to his recollection all the thoughts that had agitated him 
in the morning. He stood trembling and irresolute. He felt there 
was some sinister meaning beneath his companion's words. He had a 
presentiment of evil, and would have fled from it had he known how. 
Bat there was the man standing darkly before him like some malig- 
nant spirit, and the Jew fancied he could see his eyes flash through the 
darkness. Below them the river flowed sullenly along ; he was but a 
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weak man, the stranger strong and active,— the parapet low*— one 
push would send him over. Bonomye could see no hope of escape* 
And then his gold ; how was he to be saved From misery ? It was a 
terrible moment for the Jew. Great was the mental struggle; de- 
spite the cold and rain, the perspiration stood on his brow, his teeth 
chattered, and his whole frame was shaken. He revolved again and 
again the circumstances in which he was placed, and “ Alas f* saith 
the Chronicle, “ the small remains of honesty and good intent were 
dispersed by the love of Mammon." Bonomye inquired faintly what 
the stranger would have him do. 

“ Hark you : Albert is mine enemy ; he is your creditor ; I would 
have revenge, you your bond, and,” bending his head till the words 
fell on Bonomye’s ear in a low whisper, " he must die, and that this 
night/* 

Bonomye, whose agitation had subsided into that species of despe- 
rate resolution which looks not to consequences, and is always greater 
in proportion to the indecision that precedes it, listened to this pro- 
position without a shudder: he could scarcely believe that he was 
himself — the same man who, a few moments before, had trembled at 
mere insinuations. However, he did not reply. 

“ Has Bonomye’s virtue conquered his love of gold and life ?” in- 
quired the stranger with a sneer. 

“ Can we escape without suspicion ?” 

“ I will conduct thee back to thy dwelling.” 

* * * * 

The next morning, Albert de Boccanigro was found murdered in his 
house in Southwark. By his side was Bonomye, the Jew : in one 
Land he still held the knife with which he had effected the deed ; the 
other grasped his bond, which he had taken from Albert’s chest, that 
lay open on the floor : and there were several bags of money near him, 
prepared for removal. 

He sat in a state of stupor, with his eyes fixed on the corpse of the 
merchant ; and when seized and interrogated respecting the matter, he 
laughed wildly, and could utter nothing but “ Sathan, Sathan !” 

The story coming to the king’s ears, he sent brother Simon of St. Se- 
pulchre’s, a very holy man, to visit the Jew in Newgate, whose pious 
prayers had the effect of restoring him to sense ; when he made known 
unto the friar the history of his connexion with the stranger, — how he 
had yielded to temptation, and that, having by his means entered Al- 
bert's house, he stabbed him. No sooner had he done so, than his 
companion discovered himself to be the devil ; mocked him, upbraided 
him with his hard-hea^edness ; reminded him of his insensibility to the 
fate of Reuben and his daughter ; told him tha^his iniquities had deli- 
vered him into his power ; imprinted the mark of his finger on his fore- 
head, where a dark black spot was still visible, and disappeared he 
knew not how : that he had found himself unable to leave the house, or 
even to quit the body, by which be sat until found there in the 
morning. 

The Jew v upon this, being brought before the king, * with whom/* 
says the Chronicle, u were many bishops and noble men of the realm, 
did there relate tita same tale unto all present, who heard it with 
much amaze and wonderment, acknowledging the wisdom and judg- 
ment of God made evident therein. And, after a few days, the said 
Bonomye breathed forth his wicked soul amid inexpressible torments/* 
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The omission of the Chronicler in not informing us of the manner of 
the Jew's death is luckily supplied by an entry on the Pine Boll of the 
48th year of Henry the Third, membrane *J, the translation of which is 
as follows 

<e William de Walworth has made a fine with the Lord the King, by 
fifty marks, to have the house and tenement in Milk-street, London, 
which was formerly the property of Bonomye, the son of Cresse the 
Jew, but now in the king's hands, as his escheat, by reason of the 
felony of the said Bonomye, who, at the iostigation of the devil, did 
lately slay Albert the Lombard, in Southwark, for which the said 
Bonomye was burned in the Cheap. And the King's Escheator in 
London is commanded to give the same William possession of the said 
house and tenement." 


A TRUE HISTORY OF THE CELEBRATED 
WEDGEWOOD HIEROGLYPH, COMMONLY CALLED 
THE WILLOW PATTERN. 

BY MARK LEMON. 

WITH A PLATE. 

In the reign of the Emperor Fo (who was nearly as long as his 
name), the great philosopher Fum, by the introduction of the doc- 
trine of metempsychosis, had set nearly all the pigtails in the Celes- 
tial Empire " bolt upright," — Nature having devised this form of 
expression for a surprised Chinese. Never was astonishment so ge- 
neral. Wherever you turned, 

“ Some graceful pigtail pointed to the skies." 

It was only to be equalled by the delight occasioned by the new 
doctrine. Death was now no longer a thing of terrors ; but every 
child of the sun looked forward with joyous anticipation to the time 
when he should 

“ Soar the air, or swim the deep, 

Or o'er the sephaliea creep." # 

The fear was not that they must die, but that they might not . So 
anxious, indeed, were many for this transmigration, that, anticipat- 
ing death, they insisted upon being somethingjdse. 

Sing-sing, principal tenor to the emperor, fhl from the shingled 
roofof his dwelling, and, becoming impaled on the point of his tail, 
conceived himself a humming-bird, and would not be quieted. Ti-di, 
the greatest dandy inside of the greatest wall in the universe, strut- 
ted down the principal street of Fou-loo with a water-melon on his 
apex, which some mischievous urchin had attached to it during his 
siesta. Ti-di was always so occupied with thoughts of himself, that 
at any time the sayings and doings of the rest of the world never 
gave nim the least concern. It is therefore not mnch to be wondered 
at, that when his brain was being bandied about between self-love 
and the new doctrine, the jokes and gibes of the laughing people of 
Fou-loo should have been for a long time unregarded. When he 
did perceive their merriment, and the cause thereof, he neither 
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fainted, nor swore, nor ran away, nor did anything else that a Chris- 
tian fool would have done. No : he was satisfied that he had died 
without being aware of it, and was now a cockatoo of the first 
feather. Under this impression, he presented himself to the em- 
peror, and it was not until the bamboo had been liberally awarded 
that he was convinced that he had feet, and not talons. Si-long, a 
fulsome flatterer, discovered that he was a creeping thing ; Tri-tri, 
an old courtesan, became a spider; and Nic-quic/a lawyer, was 
converted into a vulture by the force of imagination, and a devout 
belief in the new doctrine. 

Such was the state of things in the Celestial Empire of the mighty 
Fo, produced by the eloquence of the philosopher Fum, when our 
“ true history " begins. 

[[Gentle reader,* ring the bell, and desire John to bring you a 
“ willow pattern plate” John has obeyed you, and, with your per- 
mission, we will now proceed.] 

On the banks of the beautiful lake Flo-slo (see plate) stood the out- 
of-town residence of Chou-chu, a wealthy dealer in areca-nuts and 
betel, — I had written thus far, when, conscious of my own inability 
to do justice to this part of my narrative, I procured the assistance 
of a friend. I trust the style will betray the author, for his modesty 
would not allow me to publish his name. He writes thus : 

“ THIS SINGULARLY ELIGIBLE PROPERTY, 

which was for a lengthened period 
THE ADMIRED abode of chou-chu, vendor of areca-nuts and betel, 
stands on the margin of that 
LOVELY LAKE, — THE SLO-FLO, 
which, from its waters, colourless and pale as the 
lotus 

which floats upon them, might be called 

A GALAXY, OR MILKY- WAY : 

a particular desideratum in this land of tea. 

The residence itself is of an extraordinary character, 
being two stories high, with a 
portico 

of lofty pretensions, the ascent to which is by a flight of steps 
. of the most curious 
ZIG-ZAG 

construction. A bow-window, admirably situated 
for fishing, bathing, or suicide, 
overhangs the U^e. The arrangement of the grounds has 
u task'd the ingenuity of man" ( Sophocles ). 

The principal walk is intersected by an 
“ IN AND OUT " FENCE, 

for which no reason can at present be given ; but an inquiring mind 
must derive enjoyment from the pursuit of the discovery of its 
utility. The trees and shrubs are rare and valuable. The pud- 
DiNG-TRBE of Linnaeus overhangs the house (see plate ) : an invalu- 
able acquisition to a purchaser with a large family of small 
children, as that delicious compound will be always ready for the 

* The humour (if any) of this sketch will be better understood if the above 
requisition be complied with. 
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table. Nor is this the only advantage to the married man. Imme- 
diately in front, and in close proximity to the nursery window, 
grows the betula, or birch, whose usefulness needs no commenda- 
tion from the humble individual who pens this feeble announcement. 
Among some artificial rocks, as good as real, are two rich speci- 
mens of the pyrotechnic arbor, or the natural Catherine-wheel 
and fiz-gig (see plate), so celebrated in all books on the art of 
making fireworks, in the manufacture of which the Chinese so 
pre-eminently excel.. The residence is connected by a bridge with 
the domain. There is 

ALSO 

a peculiarity about this property unattainable by any other: its 
Prussian-blue complexion ! — an advantage which may not at first 
strike the casual observer, but which to the deeply thoughtful pre- 
sents an opportunity never to be met with ; for, by a moderate ad- 
mixture of gamboge, it might be made a second 

YUEU-M1N-YUEU, OR GARDEN OF PERPETUAL VERDURE. 

This brief statement must convey but a very vague idea of this ely- 
sium ; and there is one feature which it would be presumptuous to 
describe, — a feature which has given it celebrity as undying as that 
of the Staffordshire Potteries : 

This feature is its 
WILLOW ! ! ! (See plate.) 
i The force of language can no farther go/ 

(( Cards to view, &o.” 

Now put this in the past tense, and you have a faint picture of 
the out-of-town residence of Chou-chu, vender of areca-nuts and 
betel, in the reigns of the Emperor Fo and the Philosopher Fum. 

Chou-chu, in addition to his other desirable commodities, had a 
daughter " passing fayre,” t. e. particularly fat, for Chinamen love by 
w r eight and measure. She was a perfect beauty, resembling a fea- 
ther-bed without a string round the middle, — a celestial globe,-— lite- 
rally a whole domestic circle in herself. So much loveliness neces- 
sarily produced a multitude of sighing swains, and Chou-chu had 
serious thoughts of abandoning the nut and betel business, and exist- 
ing entirely on the munificent presents to his magnificent daughter. 

Si-so (for that was the given name of Miss Chou-chu) had, like 
other beauties, some very preposterous ideas, and one of them was a 
supposition that she knew better than her excellent papa the man 
who was most likely to suit her for a husband. Under this impres- 
sion, she might have been nightly seen watchinjpike another Hero, 
the progress of a celestial Leander (in a boat) across the Slo-flo. As 
the bark drew near the shore, the night-wind bore the indistinct 
bang-rvang of a guitar. Delicious instrument ! especially as con- 
structed in China. Three strings tightly strained over a full-blown 
madder attached to a cane, constitute this romantic appendage to 
the seren&ders of the Celestial Empire. Ting-a-ting (Si-so’s Leander) 
was one of the sweetest minstrels in Fou-loo; but being profoundly 
ignorant of those straight-tailed commas by which sound is made 
visible, I cannot convey to you the melody to which the following 
stanza was originally sung. The thoughts are beautifully expressed 
in the. original, but, as is generally the case, have suffered much in 
the translation. 
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.CE-RA-NA-DE. 

(Original.) 

u O-re ye-wi-te Slo-flo 
Ic om-to mi Si-so 

Sha min-ye ni-tin-ga le-s-ong-in ye-gro-fe 

Op-in ye-lat-ti-ce 

He-re me-o Tha-tis 

I-fu-ra wa-kei-f no-twa-ken mi-lofe.” 

( Translation .) 
u O’er the white Slo-flo 
I come to my Si-so, 

Shaming the nightingale’s song in the grove. 

Open the lattice, 

Hear me — oh ! that is, 

If you *re awake : if not, waken, my love.” 

Such was the nightly song of Ting-a-ting ! — a fitting prelude to 
that delightful interchange of soul that followed, rendered doubly 
delightful by the knowledge that it was the forbidden fruit of their 
young loves. 

“The course of true love never did run smooth” 

in Europe ; and in Asia it has the same disposition to vagaries. 
These hours of deep delight could not last for ever. One night 
Chou-chu had the cnolic, and could not sleep. He rolled over and 
over on his bed, in the vain hope of finding a resting-place. At 
length, exhausted by pain, he dozed ; when the dulcet notes of Ting- 
a*> ting's kitar roused him. The lattice of Si-so’s chamber wanted 
oil, and as the fond girl obeyed the injunction of her lover, it 
squeaked. Chou-chu described an angle, that is, he sat upright in 
his bed. Something was thrown from above to somebody below. 
Smack ! smack ! — somebody was kissing the something. It was a 
bunch of green-tea sprigs* thrown down by Si-so, to show that she 
was awake. A slight rustling against the wall assured Chou-chu 
that above was receiving a reply from below. It was the branch of 
an ice-plant drawn up by a thread, by which Si-so learned that her 
lover was very cold. The reply was a capsicum, implying that 
extremes meet, for Si-so was very hot with apprehension, for she 
fancied that she heard the shuffling of her father’s slippers. It was 
but the pattering of the rain on the shingles. Ting-a-ting put up 
his umbrella, — spatter, spatter ! Chou-chu was convinced that all 
was not right. Aether twinge of the cholic aroused the spirit of 
inquiry within him He arose, and tied his tail in a knot, that the 
rustle of its pendulations on his brocaded gown should not be heard, 
and with cautious and noiseless steps proceeded to the chamber of 
his daughter. His hand was on the bobbin which raised the latch, 
when a report like infant thunder made him start back in terror. 
The rain had then rendered the planks of Ting-a-ting’s boat as slip- 
pery as glass, and he had fallen on the bladder of his kitar. In a 
moment fJhou-chu's disorder changed its character : he became 
choleric,and rushing into the room, he saw — But, like the modest 
painter of Greece, let me draw a veil over this part of the picture. 

* In the E&t, flowers, Ac. are often pressed into the service of the immortal 
little hoy Love, and form a language “ sweet as the thoughts they tell.” 
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Time passed, and Chou-chu, wisely considering that to find Si-so 
a husband would release him from the care of looking after her, 
had selected one from among the richest of her suitors. But Chou- 
chu was mortal, and his hopes were vain ; for Love, ever rich in 
expedients, had conducted Ting-a-ting within hearing of the elo- 
quence of Fum and the new doctrine. His tail was exalted, and he 
became a Fumite. In the disguise of a pipe-merchant, he h|id ob- 
tained an interview with his beloved Si-so ; and having found an 
opportunity to dilate upon the pleasures of transmigration, he had 
the gratification of seeing the two little Trurls on each side of her 
head break from their gummy bondage, and yield spiral evidence of 
her conversion to Fumism. 

The happy day (as a bridal-day is facetiously called) at length 
arrived, and all, except the bride, prepared for the pleasing cere- 
mony, when, lo ! the presumptuous Ting-a-ting made his appear- 
ance. The bridegroom elect turned yellow, Chou-chu fluctuated 
between that colour and gregn, and the rest of the Celestials present 
looked as though they had taken the benefit of the act, and had been 
whitewashed. Ere any could find words to express their indigna- 
tion at this intrusion, Si-so had rushed towards her lover, who, 
kneeling, transfixed her with his tail, and <c buried a dagger in his 
own heart.” Amazement for a while blinded the spectators, and 
when they did recover their perceptive faculties, the bodies of Si-so 
and Ting-a-ting had disappeared ; but perched upon the sill of the 
window were two doves of extraordinary dimensions. 

Chou-chu fled in consternation, followed by the bridegroom and 
his father (see plate ). Fumism had proved the divinity of its origin ; 
for the faithful pair had been transformed into those emblems of 
love and gentleness which have so long occupied such a conspicuous 
position in the celebrated Wedgewood hieroglyph, commonly called 
s< The Willow Pattern.” (See plate.) 


CUPID AND THE ROSE. 

Whither, lonely boy of love, 

Art thou wandering like a dove, 

Seeking in each grove and dell 
Some fair form on which to dwell ? 

Ilither hie, and fondly sip 
A parting dew-drop from my lip, 

Lingering in my morning cup, 

Ere saucy Phoebus drink it up. 

Too thirsty me !- — this dew of thine. 

Sweet Rose, is most delicious wine ; 

So sparkling ripe, so freely given, 

Vintage of morning’s rosy heaven. 

Ah me ! would such but flow for ever, 

I M leave thee Leave thee, love? Oh, never ! 

As it is, the vessel 's empty ,-7, 

I f m off — good-b’ye — I 've had a plenty 


VOL. Ill, 
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THE THREE SISTERS. 

A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 

I was at Berne on a very particular occasion — a very particu- 
lar one indeed, so that I cannot help remembering it. What object 
other than most travellers in Switzerland have, do you suppose led 
me there? To see the view from the terrace? No! To save you 
the trouble of any more guesses, I will at once come to the point, and 
say, that I went to the capital of the Canton to — be married. As the 
car drew up to the door of the minister — I do not mean the divine,— 
I found before it a vast crowd of the citizens, who, with shouts and 
hisses, were dragging along two persons, both young, and one very 
handsome — a boy and girl, I might almost call them ; I tell 
you no fiction, — to be yoked together, whether they would or not. 
Your astonishment will be still greater when you hear that they 
were our compatriots. There is something about English people that 
cannot be mistaken ; it is not the costume, though that is something, 
but they are a finer race, an improved stock, improved as all the ani- 
mal world has been with us, either by climate or crossing the breed. 
Ask the foreigners wdiat they think of our women ; they, at least, 
are impartial judges. A Florentine of my acquaintance, on his 
return from England to his native city, was asked his opinion of 
them as compared with his own countrywomen, and he answered, 
“ The same difference as exists between a lady and a paifsanne , hot- 
house grapes and our coarsest rough ones.” He was a man of taste. 

The delicate young girl who, with downcast eyes and blushing 
cheek, was pressed along by the crowd, seemed a living exempli- 
fication of the Florentine s remark. Don't be afraid that I am going 
to describe her; nothing is more difficult to define than beauty — it 
must be felt. It certainly set my imagination at w ork, — that is to say, I 
w r ondered what this strange scene could mean. We were shown into 
a room, till the ceremony — the wedding — was concluded ; and then 
came our turn. After the conclusion of that formidable affair, I w as 
not a little curious to be informed in what all this popular clamour 
I had witnessed had originated, and the representative of our 
sovereign told me the following story ; a romance of real life. 

“ About three* months since,” said the minister, “ there came to 
settle at this capital, three sisters, orphans. I had often observed 
them in my walks^nd, on inquiry, learnt that they were, or passed 
for, the natural daughters of one of our royal dukes. So beautiful 
were they, and yet all differing in beauty, that they might almost 
have sat to Canova for the Graces. Like his, though he has somewhat 
violated the mythology of the Greeks and classical authority by mo- 
delling them of unequal heights, these sisters three were so unlike 
in stature and physiognomy, that no one could have guessed their 
relationship* 

Adelaide was by several years the eldest. Her figure, tall and 
commanding, and of perfect symmetry, exemplified the expression of 
Virgil, Incedit llegina. There was a pride, a haughtiness, in her 
look, in her step, in her every gesture, that bespoke her origin ; a 
sense, too, of superiority of intellect, if not of beauty, that raised her 
above the crowd* She was a brunette, and the paleness of her 
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cheek and clearness of her complexion reminded me of an Italian : 
these she inherited, I have understood, from her mother, who was of 
that nation. Her dark hair, which hung in long ringlets down to 
her shoulder, set off to advantage her eyes, that through their long 
lashes darted glances of fire. To my taste, she was, however, rather 
made to admire than love, and I should doubt whether so tender a 
passion had ever entered her bosom. — Not so her sisters. The second, 
Eugenia, was half a head shorter than Adelaide: it was the lovely 
creature who has just excited your curiosity and interest. You will 
have perceived that she is not unlike the pictures of the Princess 
Charlotte, as I remember to have seen her, a year before her mar- 
riage: the same regularity of features and cast of countenance, 
the same fullness of the eye even to the colour, was observable in 
both. You might have remarked, as she walked, her hands and feet, 
which were mi gnomic to a degree. — The third was still less than 
the other two; she was what the Tuscans call piccinina, a diminu- 
tive that expresses endearment. She seemed made to be l u toyed. 

“ They came to Berne without any introductions ; and it was 
interesting to see three girls, the eldest not twenty-three, entirely 
without protection in a foreign land. I was not the only one of 
our countrymen, as you shall hear, who observed and admired 
them. 

“ Among their adorers was one almost a boy, and neither remark- 
able for his appearance, his family, or his acquirements. His name — 
but no matter, perhaps it would be as well to omit it. For some 
days he was their shadow; he crossed their path, he haunted them 
in their walks, he placed himself at the corner of the street, and 
watched, by the hour, the windows of their apartment, in the hope 
of getting a glimpse of Eugenia, the lady of his love, or rather 
passion. 

“ We know what girls of eighteen are who have not seen much of 
the world or of mankind, especially such as have never had an at- 
tachment. How natural is it for one who thinks herself loved, to 
love in return ! and how soon at that age does she learn to read 
through the glance of the eye, the heart ! — I shall say nothing of sym- 
pathy. Mine is a plain unvarnished narrative, though it is some- 
what a new version of the Nouvelle Helouse, — I speak of the first 
volume, — and perhaps the hero of this tale had read that dangerous 
work — perhaps his letters were copies of f those thoughts that glow and 
words that burn ; at all events, he profited by St. Preux's lessons. 
And she — poor Julia ! — But I have not the materials for tracing the 
progress of his acquaintance with this lovely and innocent girl, or by 
what course of seduction he practised on her young imagination. 

(C There is something in the air of Switzerland, in the primitive 
manners of its people, in the freedom of intercourse among its inha- 
bitants, that places society on an easier footing there, than in any 
other part of the Continent. In traversing that country, in meeting 
at the same inns, in crossing the same mountain passes, travellers 
soon become, if not intimate, at least well acquainted, and shake off 
the morgue and hauteur which is peculiar to us islanders. In the 
course of the summer, the three Graces made an excursion to Inter- 
laken, and of course our inamorato, like aNymphalept, followed their 
steps. At Thun they embarked in the same boat, and on reaching 
Un ter seen went to the same pension. 
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“ What a delicious green valley is that which lies between the two 
lakes, (with the bright blue Aar running through it and connecting 
them,) — its magnificent walnut-trees, and cottages that so well har- 
monize with that scene of surpassing beauty ] And then the Ranz 
des Vaches, those wild and natural airs so admirably sung, so effective 
when harmonized to the clear and silver voices of the peasant-girls 
in their picturesque costumes, to complete the enchantment. If any 
spot on earth could awaken in young hearts the sacred flame of 
love, it would be there : — sacred I call it, for it gives birth to the best, 
and noblest, and most religious feelings in virtuous minds. Alas ! 
such was not that of the young man of whom I speak. 

“ In the character of Adelaide, mingled none of the tenderer feelings 
that might have endeared her to her sisters. She was insensible to 
all the weaknesses of her sex, and begat none of that confidence or 
openness of heart that might have made her a fit guardian, and 
friend, and protectress of her sisters. They rather feared and ad- 
mired, than loved her; there was none of the tenderness of affection 
in their intercourse, and having brought them up from children, 
she continued to treat them as such, though they were grown into 
womanhood. 

“ It was this coldness and reserve that proved so fatal to both. 

“ Proud in her own virtue, she not even for a moment harboured a 
thought that that of her sisters could be endangered, and was blind 
to those attentions which the Facility of being under the same roof, 
of meeting at the same table, and joining in the same walks, enabled 
the cold and calculating seducer to pay to Eugenia. 

a They extended their tour toLauterbrunnen, and crossed together 
the Wengcrn Alp. What opportunities for carrying his nefarious 
scheme into effect ! 

“ It is scarcely more than a week or ten days since the party re- 
turned from their excursion. 

** Adelaide had very soon sounded the depth, or rather shallow- 
ness, of this young man’s understanding. She found him empty 
and vain, and, to her mind, in every w ay unprepossessing, and w r as 
little aware that her sister’s young affections were deeply and irre- 
vocably engaged. Perhaps he wore a mask before her, and w as con- 
stantly on his guard not to betray his feelings. Such duplicity in 
one so young may astonish, but he was quite capable of practising 
these arts. Even ‘had he expressed his admiration of Eugenia w ith- 
out disguise, instead of encouraging his addresses, she would have 
spurned them, and thought it the extreme of arrogance in him to have 
aspired to an alliance with her family. It was only, therefore, by 
stealth that the lovers met ; for Adelaide never admitted him into 
her house, and greeted him with cold formality: yet meet they 
did. It was in one of these stolen interviews that he painted, doubt- 
less in the most glowing colours, the delights of mutual affection in 
some Alpine solitude, where, the world f forgetting and forgot/ they 
could love and bve for each other ; a vision so fascinating, so apt to 
act like a spell upon a young, a trusting, and unsophisticated heart. 
Perhaps she never rendered it necessary for him to dilate on the 
futility of those ties that the world recognises ; she knew her sister's 
sentiments too well to venture on confiding to her the secret that 
had long been die companion of her bosom, — she feared to lose for 
the object of her tenderest regard; and in an evil hour, 
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thoughtless of the consequences, blinded by passion, and thinking 
no sacrifice too great to show the excess of ner devotion, she threw 
herself into his arms, and confided her destiny to his care. 

“ Leaving the unfortunate girl and her guilty paramour to pursue^ 
their journey to Lausanne, I now arrive at a more serious act of 
this drama. 

“I have given you some idea of the character of Adelaide, but the 
darker side is yet undepicted. 

“ Morning brought with it the revelation of the fugitive’s elope- 
ment ; — the unslept-in bed — the vacant chamber — the half-un- 
closed door, through which, with steps that left no echo, she had 
fled at the hour of midnight. The recollection, now too late, of 
many circumstances, slight in themselves, yet which, put together, 
became conclusive evidence, — but, above all, letters which, in her 
haste and preoccupation of mind, Eugenia had left behind, — were 
convictions ‘ clear as Holy Writ* of a sister’s ruin, and her own dis- 
grace and shame. 

“ The last scene of the tragedy is now to come. And here we find it 
difficult to reconcile the firmness of Adelaide’s first resolve, with the 
weakness that she exhibited in its execution. 

“It is melancholy to reflect that she had no friend whom she could 
consult, and her pride revolted against betraying to a stranger the 
event that had taken place. The idea of bringing the offender to 
justice never occurred to her mind : the irrevocable deed was done, 
the stain upon her honour could not be wiped out, her sister’s 
wrongs admitted of no reparation ; — a consciousness, too, that part 
of the blame recoiled on herself, that she had neglected those pre- 
cautions which, as a guardian and protectress, she ought to have 
adopted ; and, perhaps, a feeling that she had alienated and estranged 
Eugenia’s affections — that her coldness and reserve had prevented 
that epanchemcnt de ctatr, which, through the medium of the affec- 
tions, might have prevented the fatal occurrence ; — all these consi- 
derations tortured her soul to frenzy. She had no religion to call 
to her aid ; and on the evening of that day of agony, she resolved on — 
self-destruction. But that resolve, however criminal in itself, was ren- 
dered doubly so. Horrible to say, by her persuading, or rather com- 
manding,— for every word of hers was a command,— her sister Agnes, 
the most perfect angel ever shrined in a human form, so innocent, so 
young, so full of the enjoyment of life, so capable of bestowing happi- 
ness on others, was wrought upon to involve herself in the same fate I 
No stronger proof can be wanting to show the pow r er this cold and 
selfish woman had acquired, than the acquiescence of this amiable 
child in that most cruel resolution. Who can tell by what threats if 
entreaties failed, by what arguments, by what sophisms, she over- 
came that natural reluctance the little creature must have felt to part 
with her ‘dear anxious being,* — to quit a world just opening to her 
with all its delights? The mind sickens at the thought of the 
horror with which she must have contemplated the grave ; and her 
fortitude, too,— such fortitude, and such gentleness ! The sublimity 
of human nature could go no further. 

“ The dreadful hour fixed for thfe perpetration of this deed 
without name had arrived. Hand in hand, these sisters — sisters but 
in name, were seen to tread the path that led to the Aar. The 
river, blue as that of the Rhone at Geneva, rushes with great im- 
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petuosity in a continuation of falls for some miles below the town ; 
so clear is it, that its treacherous depth reveals every pebble, and 
makes it appear shallow to an unaccustomed eye. The spot to 
which this infatuated woman conducted Agnes was fringed with al- 
ders, under whose shade, for it was their almost daily walk, they 
had often sat and sketched. Among their other accomplishments, 
in this they particularly excelled. 

“No eye but one and His above, witnessed the dreadful act I am 
about to relate : that one Was Adelaide's. , 

“ It is impossible to know whether the child on whose untimely 
fate many a tear has been shed — and I have myself wept like a 
child — ^voluntarily threw herself into the torrent, or whether, as 
some suppose, she was pushed off the bank ; but it is an extra- 
ordinary circumstance, and may well excite doubt and suspicion, 
that she who counselled the crime should not have set the example, 
or, at least, plunged w ith her sister into the stream. Certain, how- 
ever, it is, that after she had seen Agnes sink to rise no more, w he- 
ther the sight of her struggles with the merciless element, or the 
sound of her screams w hich brought a peasant to the spot, unnerved 
her mind, or the dread of death, on the eve of rushing into its 
arms, overcame her resolution, she was found by the pays an, staring 
with a stupid and vacant insensibility on the gulf. In this state 
she was led to her house, and a few hours after, the lifeless corpse of 
her unhappy victim was consigned to its last home. 

“ What must the pangs of death in all its bitterness be, compared 
to the torments of the soul this fiend in human shape must be en- 
during ! 

“ The fury of the populace was so great, that it w ? as unsafe for her 
to remain in Berne; and, after her sister's funeral, she set out for 
Rome, w here, being a Catholic, it is her intention to enter into one 
of the strictest convents and to take the veil. Let us hope that, by 
true penitence and deep contrition for her sin, she may make her 
peace with God !” 

# * * # £ # 

“ But," said I after a pause, and when I had somewhat recovered 
from the emotion which this tragic story excited, “ we are not 
yet arrived at the cause of all the disturbance that delayed my mar- 
riage. It is a melancholy story to tell on such an occasion, and may 
well throw a cloud over the day : I cannot help considering it a bad 
omen of my own future happiness." 

“ I am no believer in presentiments,” remarked the minister. 
" As to the tale, I have little to add. After an absence of a very few 
days, the heartless villain who was the cause of this domestic 
tragedy brought back his bride, meaning to have returned her to 
her sisters — to have abandoned her to her shame. He had rifled the 
flower of its sweets, and then would have ca*t it like a worthless 
weed away. But his arrival in the town was no sooner known, than 
the good people of the place immediately surrounded the hotel, and 
dragged him through the streets to the Embassy ; when a dread. to 
meet the face of the virtuous inhabitants of Berne, without doing jus- 
tice to Eugenia, a sense of shame, and my just reproaches and re- 
commendation, caused him with, an ill grace to lead her to the 
altar." 
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A xiiiyme ! a rhyme! from a distant clime, — from the gulph of the Genoese 
O’er the rugged scalps of the Julian Alps, deaj Boz! 1 send you these, 

To light the Wick your candlestick holds up, or, should you list, 

To usher in the yarn you spin concerning Oliver Twist. 


Immense applause you ’ve gained, oh, Boz! through continental Europe; 
You ’ll make Pickwick oecumcnick ;* of fame you have a sure hope : 

Eor here your books are found, gadzooks ! in greater luxe than any 
That have issued yet, hotpress'd or wet, from the types of G align am. 


But neither when you sport your pen, oh, potent mirth-compeller ! 
Winning our hearts “ in monthly parts,” can Pickwick or Sam Weller 
Cause us to weep with pathos deep, or shake with laugh spasmodical, 
As when you dram your copious vein for Bentley’s periodical. 


Folks all enjoy your Parish Boy, — so truly you depict him ; 

But i, alack ! while thus you track your stinted poor-law’s victim. 

Must think of some poor nearer home,- -poor who, unheeded, perish. 

By squires despoiled, by “ patriots'’ gulled, — I mean the starving Irish. 


Yet there ’s no dearth of Irish mirth, which, to a mind of feeling, 
Seemeth to be the llelot’s glee before the Spartan reeling : 

Such gloomy thought o’ercomelh not the glow of England’s humour, 
Thrice happy isle ! long may the smile of genuine joy illume her ! 


W rite on, young sage ! still o’er the page pour forth the flood of fancy ; 
Wax still more droll, wave o‘er the soul \\ it’s wand ot necromancy. 
Behold ! e’en now mound your brow th’ immortal laufel thickens; 

Yea, Swii r or Siliini: might gladly learn a thing or two from Dickens. 


A rhyme ! a rhyme ! from a distant clime, — a song from the sunny south ! 
A goodly theme, so Boz but deem the measure not uncouth. 

Would, for thy sake, that “ Proot” could make his bow in fashion finer, 

€t Purtant ” (from thee) u pour la Syrie," for Greece and Asia Minor. 

Genoa , 14 th December 1837. 


* *th<*)\ov r?]s yrj* oiKovpci'Tjs. 
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“ALL 'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL !" 

(NOT SHAKSPEARE’S !) 

BY JOYCE JOCUND. 

“ l am quite worn out, and worried to death ! My existence is one 
unvaried course of bad luck — nothing prospers with me I” 

These words, so expressive of discontent, were addressed by 
Richard Briggs to his bosom-friend Jack Somers, during a stroll 
through their native village, while waiting the arrival of the stage 
which was to convey Jack to London. No persons could be more 
dissimilar than the two friends ; Briggs all dissatisfaction and com- 
plaint, Somers ever good-humoured and contented. The former, 
somewhat envious of his friend's “better luck,” as he termed it, of- 
ten remarked that Jack had not been born with merely “a silver 
spoon, in his mouth," but rather a “ whole service of plate;" while, 
for his part, he certainly had inherited considerably more than a fair 
average of miseries, which would have been otherwise, had Dame Na- 
ture, or Fate, at his birth but condescended to a more equitable di- 
vision of this life’s troubles, and not heaped half-a-dozen people’s ills 
upon his unoffending existence. Notwithstanding such opposite tem- 
peraments. Jack Somers and Richard Briggshad become inseparables : 
they hunted, shot, fished, rode, and walked together. Both possess- 
ing a competency, they might have been equally happy ; but, while 
Somers looked at the bright side, poor Dick viewed the world as 
some folks gaze at the sun, through a darkened glass, and beheld all 
his pleasures in — eclipse. Yet they were seldom apart, and the con- 
stant association of these adverse dispositions gained for them the 
title of “ Pleasure and Pain." 

“I am heartily sick of it," resumed Briggs, looking as dull as a 
churchyard in a fog, and twice as miserable. “ I repeat, that I am 
truly and heartily disgusted !" 

“ Patience, my dear fellow !" said his companion ; “ Time brings 
all things round." 

“Does he?" replied Briggs : “then I wish he would bring all 
things square , for matters have assumed most perplexing shapes 
lately.” 

“ When they come to the worst," observed Somers, “ the old pro- 
verb declares that they will mend." 

“ Nonsense !" grumbled Dick: “they cannot come to the worst ; 
they are, always were, and they ever will be at the worst. I am su- 
perlatively unlucky beyond all comparison. Even in the minor 
amusements of life there are no exceptions. If I fish, I never get a 
bite# or I break my tackle. Now, you are proverbially fortunate : all 
the heavy fish seize your bait, all the birds get up on your side the 
coy$r ; when, if a chance-shot comes within my range, my gun never 
wimes-^to flash in the pan ! Then, are you not constantly in at the 
death, while I cannot so, much as keep up with the hounds ?" 

“&e, Dicl ^ T replied Somers ; “ this last instance should be a sub- 
ject of congratulation, as it prevents you—* going to the dogs !' " 

* *JP#$eyond a joke," observed Dick. “ Do I know what a day's 
Was not the steamer in flames on my last trip to 
did not the coach upset when I returned? Who 
pf any accident occurring to you ?" 
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“ I have escaped thus far, certainly, and that without any preten- 
sions to f setting the Thames on fire while you positively had a 
‘ hand in the Medway !' " 

“ 0£ all things I hate an ill-timed jest," said Dick, becoming more 
angry as he continued to dwell on his fancied evil fortunes. “ Domes- 
tic affairs afford me no relief: I cannot rear any poultry; my pigs 
won’t get fat ; in the garden nothing seems to flourish. I am a sort 
of walking mildew, a t peripatetic pestilence. Who ever saw a single 
plant from seed of my sowing ? If I water a rose-bush, the plant 
withers. Now, I feel convinced that if you were to stare over the 
hedge of a fallow field, the next morning would behold a waving 
crop of corn." 

“ My dear Dick !" remonstrated Somers, “by the aid of a little 
method " 

“ Stuff!" exclaimed Dick. “Admitting that I may be deficient in 
method in these matters, let us proceed to more important affairs. 
Did not the mail break down, and w r as not the letter delayed that 
should have summoned me to the death-bed of my uncle, from whom 
I had good expectations ; and did he not cut me off with a shilling 
for supposed indifference ? And did he not leave his money to some 
specious, artful hussy, who gained his affections ?" 

“ Not to say his good-wiLL !"■ interrupted Jack. “ However, had 
the letter arrived in time, of your uncle's favourable intentions you 
could not be assured." 

u Assured ! no/' sighed Briggs ; “ nor was my cottage when set 
on fire by lightning." 

" That was an evident want of prudence and foresight on your 
part," said Somers. v 

“Want of foresight! I give you joy of that remark," replied 
Dick. “ Who could have foreseen that Topps and Lopps's bank 
would have suspended payment the day after I had paid in three 
hundred pounds? — But any connexion with me is sure to be attend- 
ed with fatal consequences. Was I not eight months boring my eyes 
and brains out, and scribbling my fingers off', before the editor of the 
County Magazine thought fit to accept an article for the ensuing 
number ? I worked myself into a perfect fever." 

“ Typhus, no doubt," said Jack. “And the ultimate fate of this 
baby of your brain ?" • 

“ Was most melancholy ! it never appeared, for the magazine died 
without iseue /” and here Dick looked as wretched as the joke he had 
just attempted. 

“ That was playing your cards badly," observed Somers. 

“ Cards !" shrieked Briggs, seizing the opportunity to found fresh 
cause for complaint, — “ Cards ! Do I ever have a trump ? As for scor- 
ing e ight and holding honours, I must confess my weakness, but I 
do once in my life desire to know how persons feel in such a posi- 
tion. What can it be like ?" 

^ “Whv, like to win the game," replied Jack. “But you are so 
disposed to grumble, that, were you at such a point, I fear you 
would ‘call out!— My dear. Dick!" continued Somers, “I have pa- 
tiently listened to your catalogue of woes, and feel confident that the 
greater portion are imaginary, and the remainder caused by your own 
inadvertence. Instead of finding a remedy for trifles, (that ate mag. 
nified into matters of importance,) you chafe at each little incident 
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that does not present itself in exactly the position or colours that you 
would prefer* and abandon yourself to useless repinings. Resolution 
and precaution would soon enable you to stem the current which you 
fancy is ever flowing to your discomfort. Do not mount your watch- 
tower of discontent to look out for troubles — they find us too speed- 
ily, and we have no need to light up a beacon for their guidance, or 
to sound a trumpet of welcome on their arrival. I shall be a month 
absent; on my return let me meet my friend with smiles upon the 
lip that shall greet the renewal of our intercourse. See, the stage is 
in sight !" 

“ I see the coach, and a vacant place/' murmured Dick, not much 
relishing the proffered advice. “ Had I been going to town, every 
horse would have fallen lame, or the axle have broken, to prevent 
ray journey." 

“Anticipating again !" said Jack reprovingly, as he pressed Dick's 
hand and mounted the vehicle." 

“Well !" exclaimed Dick, “ we are sure of a month's fine w r eather 
at all events : it is always favourable for your trips. When I went, 
the world was threatened with a second deluge, and I never saw the 
sun till my return, when I did not care a fig for the w eather." 

Jack shook his head as the coach moved rapidly onward, but not 
so speedily as to prevent him hearing his friend's adieus grumbled 
forth in a tone and with a look of despondency that would have 
made the fortune of any tragedy hero at any theatre in the United 
Kingdom. 

There are persons who never will be happy ; so Richard Briggs 
enveloped himself in the mantle of despair, and revelled in all the 
luxury of w oe ! 

****** 

We pass over a month. Our friends were again seen sauntering 
up the avenue leading to the old ivy-covered church. They ap- 
peared to be in earnest conversation, and Dick's face assumed a re- 
splendent appearance, upon which phenomenon some additional light 
may be thrown by the following colloquy. 

“ I can scarcely believe it," cried Somers. “ My dear Dick — you 
-—going to be married !" 

“ Fact !" said Dick, with a real dow nright smile illumining features 
hitherto unused td joyous looks. “Yes ! I am really about to enter 
the holy state of matrimony." And again he smiled, until his own fa- 
miliar mirror, before which he had shaved all his life, would not 
• have recognised the face it had reflected for so many years redolent 
of frowns and lather. 

“And how well' you look! ten years younger, I declare,” said 
Somers. 

“ I hope the novelty will not soon wear off/' said Dick. “ But, let 
me tell you the particulars. You remember the steamboat taking 
fire ?" 

“ Most clearly," replied Jack ; “ I can never forget that unhappy 
circumstance/' 

“ The very luckiest event of my life !” exclaimed Dick. 

“Surely X .have heard you complain a thousand times——" 

“Exactly!" interrupted Briggs. “But the strangest things have 
come about : I won a bumper rubber last night of old Dinglederry 
and his wife, before we slipped off the fish that I had caught in the 
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morning, with a brace of birds that I shot three days since, being 
one out of eight I bagged in about three hours. —Now for- the 
steamer. You must know, Jack, that among the hissing flames, and 
on board that very boat, I made the acquaintance of a most worthy 
old gentleman, and the loveliest creature, his daughter. I had the 
good fortune to afford them assistance in the confusion and fright 
that prevailed; when by some mishap we were precipitated into 
the river. I boldly struck out with desperate strength towards the 
shore, the worthy old gentleman maintaining a firm hold of me on 
one side, while I endeavoured to keep his daughter secure on the 
other; and, thus burthened, I found myself no longer a single man 
without encumbrances, but with all the cares of a heavy family cling- 
ing to me for support. In this trim we were all rescued: th^y suf- 
fered from the fright only, while, in addition, I was nearly pulled to 
pieces, tolerably parboiled by the steam, and a perfect mummy of 
mud ; — the recollection is a never-failing source of pure unmixed 
delight and Dick chuckled over the reminiscence, to his friend's 
great joy and astonishment. 

" Then/’ said Somers, " if I mistake not, you fell into the river, 
and afterwards in love?" 

" Something of the sort, I believe,” replied Dick. " The following 
day we proceeded towards London, and I was terribly low-spirited 
at the idea of the coming separation, when, just at the thirteenth 
milestone, the coach upset." 

" That nas unfortunate," remarked Jack. 

" Not at all ! I never enjoyed anything so much in my life ! Don't 
you see, my dear Jack, we were thrown together again.” 

" Quite by accident added Jack. 

"Just so! the most delightful adventure, a k s it has since proved. 
I was bruised from head to foot, but they received no injury : again 
had I become their protector, for in my descent I managed to sprawl 
upon some gravel, and they found me a tolerably efficient screen to 
guard them from the flints. Neither of them had a scratch, though 
the blood poured pretty freely from different wounds about my per- 
son, and they acknowledged how they must have suffered had I not 
interposed so effectually. Quite romantic, was it not ? You cannot 
imagine how they laughed when the danger was all over." 

"Amiable creatures!" ejaculated Somers, "and* so easily pleased 
too ! I suppose you set aside all ceremony, and became most intimate 
acquaintances ?" 

" Not exactly !" said Dick ; " we had hardly time to cultivate a re- 
ciprocal interchange of sentiment, for they had urgent business in 
another part of the country, so they took a postchaise, and I took 
physic, — they went to London, and I to bed." 

" Rather ungrateful conduct," remarked Somers, " considering the 
use they had made of you. Even I should have grumbled at such 
treatment.” 

"I was terribly battered, I must own," said Dick. 

"And completely cut into the bargain !" 

" The waiter at the inn, where I was confined for a week, assured 
me that the old gentleman placed his card in my hand before he 
started ; but, between my pain and the confusion, it was lost." 

" Well ! prithee proceed, without another break-down." 
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“ In a few days I discharged the doctor, and on reaching home, 
found my cottage a heap of cinders.’* 

" My dear Dick !” said Somers, " why recall that shocking cata- 
strophe ?” 

" Catastrophe ! fiddle-faddle !” cried Briggs ; " the most unparallel- 
ed piece of good luck ! Having no dwelling, I took lodgings at Pri- 
ory Farm.” Here Dick smiled till it almost amounted to an incipi- 
ent giggle. "You know that Topps and Lopps's bank suspended 
payment?” 

"And you experienced a loss of three hundred pounds,” said 
Somers. 

" No such thing, my dear Jack ! that stoppage was only a conti- 
nuation of luck. I may truly congratulate myself on that event. 
Their leaking was my making : in common parlance, their loss was 
my gain.” 

" Astonishing !” exclaimed Somers. 

" Mr. Rutherford had a considerable balance in the hands of Topps 
and Lopps,” said Dick very knowingly ; “ so he came down to look 
after matters, and, as Fate would have it, took apartments for him- 
self and daughter at Priory Farm. Now you see — eh ?” 

" Can't say I do,” replied Somers. 

"Dear Jack, how dull you are !” 

"Nay, 'tis you have become so lively !” 

"Well, we were under the same roof. ‘ Young Love lived once 
in a humble shed/ and all that sort of thing : it was natural to re- 
new our acquaintance, when the scars on my face reminded them of 
my sufferings, and their debt of gratitude.” 

" What 1” said Somers ; " you don’t mean ” 

" Yes, but 1 do though ! In Mr. Rutherford and his daughter I 
discovered my companions who had shared my perils in ‘ flood and 
field — not exactly shared, — but you know what I mean. In a word, 
I am the happiest fellow alive, and the luckiest dog in the universe.” 

" Let me hear that word again,” said Jack : " did you say lucky ?” 

" Not lucky, — the luckiest mortal breathing.” 

" That is, — you are * beyond all comparison superlatively happy ?* ” 

" The stoppage of the mail was of no consequence, for my uncle 
left me minus merely to bestow his property on my future wife, the 
only child of his old friend Rutherford.” 

" Then your intended wife is the same * artful, specious hussy who 
gained his affections ?’ — is it so ?” 

" The same,” said Dick. " Henceforth I renounce grumbling, and 
believe that ( all is for the best/ Had I not been on board the steam- 
boat, nearly drowned, and afterwards stoned to death, my suit might 
have been pressed in vain, — for gratitude is an extensive feeling, and 
opens the heart. Jack. But for the burning of my cottage, I should 
have wanted the opportunities that Priory Farm afforded; and 
Topps and Lopps’s business crowned all, by bringing the Rutherfords 
hither ”, 

"And you have become a convert ?” 

" Most decidedly,” said Dick : " your words have been realized ; 
matters have mended — Time has brought things round. Even my gar- 
den flourishes, for I can exhibit a pot of sweet peas of my own set- 
ting ; and, among my other cures, 1 also cure my own bacon, —pigs 
.,$hrive wonderfully.” 
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“ Bravo !” exclaimed Somers ; “ I congratulate you on the moral 
victory achieved, and the important lesson that you have learned. 
Yet there is one thing " 

“ What can that possibly be ?" said Dick impatiently. 

“Why, ‘a circulating medium' for those 'indefinite articles' 
which were to have illumed and astonished mankind through the 
pages of the County Magazine." 

“A fig for the County Magazine !" said Dick; “it was only sup- 
ported, like other refuges for the poor and destitute, by 'voluntary 
contributions.' I am enrolled among the ejject in Bentley's Miscel- 
lany." 

“Famous! Then your misfortunes are really at an end?" said 
Jack Somers. 

“I trust, for ever," replied Richard Briggs ; “ and I have arrived 
at the conclusion , • 

TEVER IS — IS RIGHT !" 




TO 

Thou hast said it, — ‘tis better, far better to part, 

Than suffer the last chill to creep o’er the heart; 

Far better at once to rend spirit away, 

Than feel the life ebb on, in sick’ning decay. 

I could still cherish rncin’ry of past hours of joy, 

That no cold look nor cold word of thine could destroy. 

What to me were the glance of thy dark, speaking eye, 
If no fervor of love 1 could in it descry ( 

'Tis not for her beauty the Hose is caress'd 

By the Bulbul, and sought for his pillow of rest ; — 

’Tis the incense that nightly around her she throws, 

And the fragrance she breathes o’er his place of repose ! 

Thou mayst think to forget me. It never can be ! 

E'en the future will teetn with remembrance to thee : 

In the visions of day l shall still have a place, 

In the slumbers of night scenes our bliss thou ’It retrace ; 
Thou wilt think how I loved thee, what penis I dared, 
To prove my devotion, Ah ! how have I fared ! 

I have seen thy bright smile, I have felt its control 
As a faery spell wreathing its charm round my soul; 

To thy bosom in rapturous love I ’ve been press’d, — 
Thine eyes have beheld me, thine arms have caress'd : — 
Must I lose thee for ever ? 'tis thine own stern decree ; 
Thou art breaking a heart that beats only for thee! 

But 'tis over, and not for what worlds could bestow 
Would I cast o’er thy spirit a shadow of woe ! — 

Mayst thou learn to forget me, if mem’ry be fraught 
With grief to thy soul, — with one painful thought ! — 
May the halcyon of peace make her hpme in thy breast ! 
My first love, my only love, still be thou blest ! 
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A lettek without a seal is an impertinent and imperfect tiling. 
It js 

“ Like a ring without a finger; 

Like a bell without a ringer ; 

Like a fort with none to win it ; 

Or the moon with no man in it 

as Beaumont says. It is a planchet wanting the stamp which con- 
fers a value on the coin : I would not give the price of a rush for it. 
Who can tell how many may have read it before it reaches your eyes ? 
It is njMong&r, or it way be no longer (which amounts to the same), a 
pure ani unsullied thing : you can put no ^th in it ; it is an arrant 
jilt. Tts beauties, such as they may happen to be, have not been re- 
served for one alone : its intactness has had no other safeguard than 
the discretion of the world — and the world is naturally indiscreet. It 
is as a peach which has no bloom upon it: whether the bloom has 
been brushed off, or never was there, matters little ; the bee no 
longer loves to rest upon it, but leaves it to the slimy passage of the 
snail. 

I would divide seals into five classes; the seal of pride, the pious 
seal, the seal initiative, the common and every-day seal of him who 
scorns a wafer, and the sentimental seal. 

The first is much used by those “ w ho draw a long nobility *' 

u From lueroglvphick proofs of heraldry.” 

It is habitually offensive, a puked-up thing: it sometimes has sup- 
porters, occasionally a coronet ; it bears the motto (often unrighte- 
ously assumed) of an ancient house, — unlike its synonyine, the older 
the coat the more honourable. Even the three white luces” are to 
it no disgrace. It is tricked out in the fanciful impertinence of a 
griffin or a sphynx’s head : you are expected to do it courtesy : some- 
times it has a punning legend, — “ Ne vile veils ” or the like ; but this 
is a condescension you must not always look for ; to excite a smile is 
not its office, — it is rather intended to inspire yoa with a wholesome 
awe. • 

Like the banner of Enguerrand VII, Sire de Couci, which in the 
fourteenth ceritury flouted the admiring world, telling them, 

“ Je ne suis roi , ni prince aum 9 — 

Jc suis Sire dc Couci 

or, like the still haughtier device of Rohan Soubise, 

“ lioi je ne puis , 

Rnnceje ne daignc y 
Rohan je suis ,” — 

it (jrasps at everything. No quarry is too lofty for its swoop ; and 
yet at times it will put off its arrogance, “ quenching with a familiar 
smile its austere regard of control,” and veiling itself in an affected 
sanctity and humility, which, however, savours little of holy Church. 
Plain speaking is not its forte : there is a glimmering obscurity which 
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it dearly loves, as showing that the dust of ages rests upon it, — Welsh 
ov Celtic, Latin or old Norman-French— only Greek it carefully es- 
chews. 

The pious seal is one little in use; it may be because the really 
righteous shrink from making a parade of their religion, or it may 
be because the multitude have very little religion to parade: but in 
the olden time it was in great request. We have many instances of 
it, handed down to us by the elder poets ; Wither and George Her- 
bert not among the worst. The latter, in a pleasing little poem call- 
ed "The Posy/' says, 

" Let wits contest, 

And with their words and posies windows fill ; 

Less than the least 

Of all thy meicies is my posy still. 

This on my ring, 

Tins by m ^picture in my book 1 write : 

Whether I sing, 

Or say, or dictate, this is my delight. 

Invention, rest ; 

Comparisons, go play ; Wit, use thy will ; 

Loss than the least 

Uf all God’s mercies is my posy still.” 

The seal initiative is of the simplest sort : by it I mean that which 
bears merely a cypher or a name. It is chiefly employed by the 
plain, unaffected man, who takes no merit from a parchment scroll, 
and who at the same time has nothing to conceal. Sometimes a crest 
will rise above it ; but in that cast 4 it is no longer proper, but 
trenches on the seal of pride. You will see the seal initiative with 
“Tom "upon it, and you may be sure that Tom is a true man. 
There arc circumstances under which it treads on the kibe of the seal 
sentimental, as when it is impressed with a pretty name, say Julia, 
Carry {qurui Caroline), or Alary: but then, it is but fancy which 
lends to it a charm, and albeit one man may gaze on it with a 
dreamy sensation of pleasure, as being in some manner a portraiture 
or expression of its fair owner, to the rest of the world it remains 
simply illustrative as before. 

The common and every-day seal of the man of business exhibits 
a head, sometimes a whole figure clothed in flowing drapery, and 
bearing in its hand a classic wreath, or it may be a torch. Your 
grave literary man will affect the effigies of some bearded sage 
of antiquity, as 8ocrates, Demosthenes, or the like; while your 
more lively scribbler stamps his wax from the graceful carving 
of an Italian gem. Not entirely remote from this class of seals is 
the silver thimble of the sempstress, the pin-dotted signaculum of 
the valentine-delivered housemaid, or the watch-key of the lad from 
school. 

There is generally some shade of character to be deduced from 
this seal. I knew a man once who habitually w ore and used an iron 
seal, with the image of a skull: probably he had at first purchased 
it in a ghastly jest, but the moral of it fitting with a certain gloomi- 
ness which tinctured his mind, he had stuck by it; thus casting his 
own memento mori in the teeth of all his friends, preaching to them 
of their latter end as openly, and almost as unwelcomely, as the stars 
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in the triumphal chariot preached of mortality to the Roman con- 
queror of old.* 

The sentimental seal is the most comprehensive ; it is polyglot, 
or speaketh all tongues ; from the no-meaning attachment of the 
boarding-school Miss, to the strong language of real love, every- 
thing is within its range. It is sometimes ingenious, but that not 
much. It is simple and straight-forward in its natural form. Like 
the posy of a ring, it should be short, but at the same time pithy. It 
is fond of deprecating forgetfulness, and harping upon the pain of 
absence. The Portuguese have furnished one of its most touching 
expressions, “ sandades an uncouth word, but which, like the Ger- 
man u schnsucht” breathes a longing, lingering regret, a “ panting for 
the waters,” a struggle of the heart to attain a happiness desired. 

The setting of this class of seal is perhaps not altogether unimport- 
ant, neither is the substance on which the legend shall be engraved. 
Like as in the olden time knights assumed various colours for the 
field on which their arms should be emblazoned ; he choosing black 
who would express his constancy ; blue, w ho would assert his claim 
to loyalty ; or white, who would show his purity of soul : so might 
we fancifully wish that the seal affectionate might be carved upon a 
diamond, the inquisitive on an emerald, the supplicatory on a sap- 
phire, leaving the cornelian and green bloodstone to the ordinary 
uses of the study and the desk. 

Some seals which originally spoke a gentle sentiment have dege- 
nerated by being profaned : like the Marseillaise Hymn, or the Duke 
de Reichstadt’s Waltz, from which the ear turns away since they 
have been ground on every organ in the land, so have we ceased to 
feel the beauty of certain types. It has happened to me to see a let- 
ter containing a demand for money whose seal bore the impress of a 
leaf— the motto, “ Je ne change quen mouranl a sorry jest, if you 
apply a meaning to it ; an empty mockery, if you give it none. 

It was an old custom with our forefathers to bear devices not 
alone upon their signet-rings, but upon the other ornaments of their 
dress: some would have them on the blade, others upon the pommel 
of their sword, and the fair dames of the period were not slow to 
follow their example. It must have been a pretty sight to have seen 
the blonde Alix de Prcuilli wearing at her girdle an “ aumoniere rcprc- 
s enfant, au milieu d’nne foret d’ arabesques, dcvxjcnncsjillcs , quisciaicnt 
un cceur as also to have turned over the rings and amulets which 
lay upon her toilet-table, among which we are informed was “ une 
bapue sur laquelle etait grade la figure du Belter , avec. le signe de Mari, 
et oil Halt ecrit, * Bon pour guerir les rapeurs d une blonde de vingtans,’ ” 

In those days the cherry blossom and the girofiee de Mahon were 
types in themselves, saying, “Ayez de moi souvenance , et ne m'ouhliez 
pas” We have altered the flower to which this signification attaches, 
but the sentiment remains with us still. 

One of the commonest, but not the least pleasing of our modern 
devices, is the ivy clinging round the oak, — (( Je meurs mije m attache” 
I can conceive circumstances under which this seal might have great 
potency; it bespeaks a helplessness which is always interesting: 
a faithful and implicit trust. The same plant (parasite, as some have 

# “Hominem se esse etiam triumphans, in illo sublimissimo curru admonetur : 
nugaeritur enim ei a terjro 4 respice post te— hominem memento te.'” — T euton- 
mak in Apotoget. cap. 33. 
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» unworthily called it,) is seen sometimes to twine about the broken 
shaft of a column, even as Margaret, that sweet pattern of her sex, 
dung to the shattered fortunes of “luke-warm John,”* — saying, “ hi 
udversis etiam Jlda thus expressing the pertinacious constancy of 
one who will not be set aside. 

A somewhat similar, but more fantastic image than the first of the 
above, is a pin — the legend , “ Je pique, mais j' attache” This must 
have been first invented and adopted by some sprightly Beatrice, 
some black-eyed damsel of the bodkin and pomander times. 

For a seal of invitation, I have seen one extremely simple and 
sweet, — “Do come/' The little dash under the first word gives 
it an imploring tone. There is, perhaps, something childish about 
it ; but 1 doubt whether that does not add a grace to it. 

There is a noble family who have happily combined both state and 
sentiment in their seal of arms, — “ Oublier ne puis” These are words 
which speak “ of triumphs long ago,” as well as of present faithful- 
ness and truth. The objects animate and inanimate which are made 
use of to express a meaning often horribly tortured and deformed 
are numerous. It is at times a looking-glass, which calls itself a 
true friend a star which is invoked by some idolater, who exclaims, 
(setting Providence aside,) “ Veillcz sur ce qua fame or a sister 
planet, to whom some sea-tost mariner declares, “Si je te pcrds,je suis 
perdu” But of these you will find more than enough at the Pan- 
theon, or the Soho-square Bazaar. 

De loin comma dc pres ” is a motto sometimes seen, and it is one 
which speaks to the heart : there is no frippery about it ; it is 
honest and manly,— or womanly, if you please : so is “ Fiel , pero des - 
die ha do /' and there is a melancholy gallantry in the last, worthy of 
its origin amid the romantic mountains of Castile. 

I recollect being once struck with a seal which I took up acciden- 
tally at the house of a friend. The emblem was a bird flying away — 
the legend, “ Lcfroid me chasse ” Poor bird ! how many, like thee, 
would fain seek a warmer region, but, failing in their search, turn 
back upbn the frozen North and die ! 

Cupid, under various circumstances, is pressed into the service of 
many seals. I have seen him riding on a lion, fancifully interpret- 
ing the power of love over valour and strength ; carried pick-a-back 
by the devil, the splenetic motto being, “ Lc diable import e V amour 
playing at foot-ball w ith the Prince of Darkness, their globulus being 
a world — the motto, “ Kntre nous :** he is also made a waterman, and 
forced to try an oar for the convenience of old Father Time: again, 
he is a fisherman, and exultingly tells you, “ J’atlrapc sage etjou;* 
a blacksmith hammering on an anvil, and forging chains ; or a Jink- 
boy dispensing light around, whilst he himself continues blind. 

There are those who affect Helenism, and who engrave Xmpe (Fare- 
well) upon their seal. I have a German correspondent who claims 
my attention even before I open his letters, by the words “ Dcnkc 
mein” 

A few seals there are which cannot come under the denomination of 
sentimental, and which yet express something like a sentiment of 
their own ; but these are hardly worthy of being classed. Among 
them is the sporting seal, a fox's head, or the words “ Tally-ho !” 
the seal vulgar, bearing on it “ I N V my letter “ I hope I don't 
* “John Woodvill,” hy C. Lamb. 

VOL. IN. ’ C 
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’ intrude •” or, « Who the devil can this be from ?"— < and I the seal ab- 
surd, as that which represents Love playing on the violin to a little 
dog, and bidding him “ Go to the devil and shake himself;' the 
seal persuasive and supplicatory, “ Liscz et croyez /’ — or, “ Dites~moi 
oui ;** and last, not least, that richest among them all, of which Moore 
has told you in his poem respecting “ Rings and Seals/* 


MADRIGAL OF THE SEASONS. 

SPRING MORN. 

Tis merry on a fair Spring morn, 

When hush'd is ev'ry ruder wind, 

And Nature, like a mother kind, 

Smiles joyous on her babe just bom : 
When sparkling dew is on the ground, 

And flow rets gay are budding round, 

And Hope is heard in ev'ry sound, 

Tis merry, oh, ’tis merry ! 

SUMMER NOON. 

'Tis merry on a Summer’s noon, 

When Zephyr comes with balmy kiss, 

And wakes the drowsy earth to bliss 
By gently breathing love's own tune: 
When leaves are green, and skies are blue, 
And waters of a golden hue, 

And ev'ry glance brings beauties new, 

'Tis merry, oh, *tis merry 1 

AUTUMN EVK. 

Tis merry on an Autumn eve, 

When birds sing farewell to the suo. 

And, corn well sheaved, and labour done, 
•The fields the healthful reapers leave : 
When those whom daylight keeps afar 
May meet beneath the vesper star 
Without one fear their joy to mar, 

'Tis merry, oh, 'tis merry ! 

WINTER IGHT. 

Tis merry on a Winter’s night, 

When fast descends the deep'ning snow, 
And o'er the heath the shrill winds blow, 
To watch the crackling faggot's light: 
W r hen spicy wine and nut-brown ale, 

Give zest to each rare Christmas tale, 

And song, and joke, and laugh prevail, 
Tis merry, oh, 'tis merry ! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TALES OF AN ANTIQUARY,” 

<c A play, Frank : — wherein are such things ! such hideous, monstrous things I 
that it has almost made me iorswear the stage.” 

The Duke of Buckingham's Rehearsal . 

There are no farther particulars known concerning the following 
letter, than that it was found upon a sequestered road, within a short 
distance of a celebrated and fashionable watering-place. From the 
tenor of its contents, it may certainly be supposed to have fallen 
from the pocket of an eminent son of Thespis, on his summer cam- 
paign, who had perhaps been reading it over, or studying his part, 
in that retreat. But thougli the direction was wanting, yet the 
memorandum of “ Sent fifty pounds by next post” showed that it 
had been written to one whose hand was “ open as day to melting 
charity;” though, unfortunately, the noble action so commemorated 
was “ a deed without a name.” As there are still but too many 
persons in the metropolis who, like the Sticklebacks, make their 
passion for private theatricals the means of tormenting all their ac- 
quaintances, and of displaying their own absurdities, the following 
description of the tasteful and sagacious proceedings of that family 
is published, to show Folly “ her own image,” — “ ptmr enrourager 
les a utres ;** since, however extravagant the picture may appear, it 
never can be doubted that it is an “owre true tale,” and actually 
copied from the life. 

Though 1 have no letter, rny dear Edmund, direct from yourself, 
yet I owe you many thanks for the country papers, which give me 
so much information of your motives, and relate how successfully 
you are starring it in the pnmnctw , though as yet not quite a light of 
the first magnitude in the town hemisphere. With Johson , how- 
ever, I must caution you “ not to grow saucy upon it.” nor forget 
that, in less splendid times, before you either felt or deserved the 
suu of patronage, you have been known to walk the parades at 
certain fairs, and to dance a hornpipe with your white stockings 
curiously blackened round the feet, to supply the lack of pumps : 
which most ingenious device not only completely wore out their 
soles, and blistered pour own, but, as I am confidently told, cost thee, 
from thine indulgent uncle, divers aching bones for a month after- 
ward. Think not, however, that I write thus out of envy at your 
talent or your success. No ! by the never-dying name of Roscius ! 
perish the selfish thought! Only, as “an elder actor, not a better,” 
“ let me, who know the public, counsel you,” that " lowliness is 
young ambition's ladder,” which you should be careful not to throw 
down till you be safely off it at the top ; and also, how certain other 
great actors are said not to have openly avowed their humble origin, 
by exhibiting the fishing-net which they had cast, or the lowly garb 
which they had once worn, until they were fairly clothed in “ the 
purple,” and the triple tiara was really won. 

Notwithstanding all this, I must confess that I do almost envy you 

o 2 
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your liberty ; or rather, that I do moat fervently desire to share it, 
as I told you with so much energy at your departure, in the yard of 
the Belle Sauvage, which had probably never witnessed such fine 
acting before, or at least not since the days when Inns were Theatres. 
For, trust me, “ my gay cousin Ranger/’ after all the privation and 
contempt attached to the life of strolling players, such as we have been ; 
— you know, as Blandish says, u if you and I did not sometimes speak 
truth to each other, we should forget there was such a quality inci- 
dent to the human mind/' — after all these deductions, your strolling 
actor enjoys his freedom almost beyond any other animal in the 
world that I know of; and, at this present moment, I should certainly 
enjoy mine beyond any other stroller in existence ; for, on the con- 
trary, here am I restrained within limits which encourage much 
more of f£ fretting " than of “ strutting/' for they are still narrower 
than those in which you left me. They are confined, indeed, to a 
certain ancient verge, belonging to a certain ancient court of the 
sovereign, bounded on the North and East by Great Suffolk- street 
and the Borough of Southwark ; on the South by Newington Cause- 
way and the Elephant and Castle ; and on the West by the Obelisk, 
the Surrey Theatre, and the Waterloo- road ; the whole space of 
which, in my thoughts at least, well deserves to retain the old neigh- 
bouring name of “ Melancholy Walk." Herein, I say, am I enclosed, 
like a spirit within a circle, — and thou knowest what a choice spirit I 
am ; — w'hilst thou — too, too happy dog ! — thou art at liberty to feel 
the free air upon thy cheek ; to see the fields in all their brightness, 
and the blue summer sky in all its glory ; to roam where you list, 
“ till the livelong daylight fail and “ then to the well trod stage 
anon/' where you behold nothing but holiday faces crowding all the 
benches — hear nothing but applauses, shouts, and encores, until you 
believe yourself really a king or a demigod, and are ready to say, 
“ Upon my life, I am a lord indeed !" But I think I hear you asking, 
“ Why, Tom, is thy part to be all patter ?" and charitably reminding 
me that my legitimate occupation is to rant fustian, and not to write 
it. I will therefore u deliver myself like a man of this world /' and, 
taking up my story at your last cue of “ let me hear from thee/’ first 
tell you of my “ private griefs," and then of such a scene of mirth 
and folly, that though it be “ seven out of the nine days' wonder 
with me," I have not yet decided whether it be most to be laughed 
at, or lamented. You may therefore think, if you will, that you and I 
are about to have a narrative-scene together, such as Dimond used so 
regularly to introduce in the second act of his pieces ; when two 
performers always brought forward two chairs to the centre front of 
the stage, thereby indicating that the house was about to be favoured 
with a long story. 

You doubtless remember that, touched by the distresses of our 
very clever and very worthless friend Sedley, when his best-beloved 
child lay at the point of death, I became security for him to Syke- 
house the surgeon, and afterwards to Fillgrave the undertaker, that 
her remains might receive “ a little earth for charity/' to a stipulated 
amount, as I supposed, and easily within my power. Outcast as he 
is from almost all society by disinheritance, debts, imprudence, and 
unfortunate character, you will not wonder that, when his dear one 
died, she was “ by strangers honoured, and by strangers mourned/' 
Now that all these events are over, I dare say you can at once 
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guess at their actual result, much more easily than I could have even 
conceived the possibility of it. In a little time, Walter Sedley, Esq. 
M.A. author of, &c. &c. &c. was not to be found, — though I was, 
and to be answerable to an amount very far exceeding my abilities 
or engagements. Remonstrance availed me nothing, and therefore, 
like Prince Henry, “ so far as my coin would stretch, I paid it 
but, unlike him, I could make no great use of my credit. I never 
possessed the consummate art of “ Plausible Jack" Palqier, who 
could persuade the very bailiff who arrested him to become his bail ; 
and so, to avoid such a stage direction as, €t Scene changes to a 
room in a prison, Tom Fairsnecch discovered seated in a melancholy 
attitude," — to escape this, I say, I determined to withdraw myself 
into the above well-known and worshipful limits, to muse “for a 
certain term ” upon the Pleasures of Friendship, and the best means 
of rendering my rock-stricken vessel fit for sea again, which I despair 
not of doing after all ; for well do I believe that 

“Tune may still have one fated hour to come. 

Which, wiugM with Liberty, may overtake 
Occasion past." 

The extension of my bounds was effected by “ hard entreaty, and 
a good round sum ; — entreaty ’s weak without it;" and so I actually 
reside without the walls of “ Denman’s Park though “ I pray you, 
in any case, possess no gentleman of our acquaintance with notice of 
my lodging.” 

I have no great philosophy in me, as thou knowest, Edmund ; but 
I am very much of the mind of the young man in Gay’s Fables ; 
as I thought that Care, or his shadow, did go before my misfortunes, 

I have no fancy that either should follow me, like Goldsmith’s Twitch 
and Flanigan , “ Before and behind, you know." I am therefore 
indifferently cheerful in my cage : “ And what for no ?” as Meg Dods 
lias it. 

“ Then you be merry, merry there, 

And we ’ll be merry, merry here ; 

For who can tell where we all may be 
To be merry another year!” 

Moreover, I can assure you that, if I had wit enough, I have quite 
gaiety enough to describe our neighbourhood in the picturesque and 
humorous style of Washington Irving or Mary Mitford: how Lean- 
dish’s Royal Ordinary is opposite my window ; and how Trimmings, 
the great West-end tailor, has recently come to live at the next door. 
However, like Old Philip Astley, as we can’t snow white, we ’ll 
snow brown ; and this leads me to the scene which I promised to 
relate to you half a page ago. 

By some little regularity of payment, the above-mentioned light 
heart, and the eloquence of a player's tongue and memory, I have 
made a very fair progress in the good liking of my Mistress Quickly , 
who, pitying my restraint and loneliness, has introduced me to the 
family of the great Mr. Stickleback, also our neighbour, as “ the 
civilest and well-spokenest gentleman as ever she see, and one who 
Can say as many funny things and fine speeches as any play-actor 
in the Rules, or out on ’em.” She, however, little suspects that I am 
in reality one of those same te harlotry players," for I have changed 
my name ; and, therefore, whenever thou writest, Edmund, do not 
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direct to me by style and title as such, if thou bast any regard for 
thy neck. Old Stickleback I had already found as thorny and 
hedgehog-like as his name; but his family made ample amends, by 
being as forwardly-complaisant and talkatively-conceited as imper- 
fect mortality could well be. Moreover, they were about to have a 
private play, to which they invited me, lamenting that we were not 
sooner acquainted, that I might have taken a part in the same. It 
was a loss, however, which I assure you 1 did not at all regret ; for, 
had their plot been “ as good a plot as ever was laid/' I, at least, 
have had too much honourable professional labour to resort to such 
private acting for amusement, — like Placido and the Little Devil, 
the noted tumblers, who, when visiting the King at Hampton, de- 
termined the distance of a pavilion by walking to it on their hands, 
with their legs upwards, as though their daily antics were not suffi- 
cient. But, in the present instance, I devoutly believe that “ the 
gods took care of Cato/* and preserved me from the irrecoverable 
contamination of the Stickleback theatricals. 

In reading this account of them, Edmund, I will allow you to call 
them “ Wonderful ! wonderful ! and most wonderful ! and yet 
again wonderful ! and after that, out of all whooping!” Nay, yon 
may think it almost incredible that such things can be, and even 
say or swear that you could not have believed them had you seen 
them yourself; but for your life do not question my veracity. u Why 
should I carry lies about?" or how should the mind of any decent 
individual ever devise such folly ? “ I tell thee what, Edimtnd, if I 

tell thee a lie, spit in mv face, and call me horse l” 

At my first visit to Mr. Stickleback's, the day before the perform- 
ance, I thought the house appeared rather defective in furniture, and 
in no little confusion ; but all surprise at either appearance soon ceased 
on my being introduced into the room where the play was to be en- 
acted, and beholding the fittings-up, the dresses, and the decorations. 

I am convinced that hardly a floor was left covered by its respective 
baize or carpet ; that the windows were all despoiled of their cur- 
tains, and that the bedsteads w ere reduced to what sailors call “ bare 
poles,” by having resigned their valances, &c. to furnish forth the 
firings and properties of the entertainments. These, as we w r ere in- 
formed by a bill printed with the ordinary hand-types used for mark- 
ing the household linen, were, “ Pizarro ; or, the Invasion of Peru ; 
or, the Death of Holla : a variety of singing and dancing ; and the ro- 
mantic romance of the Blind Boy ; or, Rodolph, the Usurping Prince 
of S&rmatia, and Kalig, the Faithful Courtier !” But before I re- 
count to you the follies of this performance, I ought, in equity to 
old Stickleback himself, to state that he was entirely ignorant and 
guiltless of them all, since the whole design was privately concocted 
between his wife and family, who also took the opportunity of his 
absence from home to astonish their acquaintance by such a display 
of taste and talent. “ But they are coming to the play : get you a 
place!” 

The proscenium of the stage was foi med by the opening of two 
foldihg-doors, which, I was assured by Mrs. Stickleback, who ap- 
peared to have no little pride and complacency in pointing out the 
most preposterous of the arrangements, were absolutely taken off 
their hinges. The space was filled up by an old japanned cornice, 
and the scarlet festoons of a window-curtain, and a green baize 
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rather the worse for not a few years' wear, which had been taken up 
from the room within. But these appointments were by far the most 
modest and appropriate of the whole. In my own poor notions of 
such matters, a large table-lamp on each side the stage, and another 
suspended from the ceiling of the audience-apartment, would have 
respectably and sufficiently lighted the front But, no ! the Stickle- 
backs had a soul and conception far beyond such every-day contriv- 
ances. When we were all seated in staring and silent expectation, 
we first heard the steps and loud whisperings and disputings of se- 
veral persons in the adjoining narrow passfage, carrying some large 
heavy vessel full of liquid, which ever and anon seemed to give a 
lurch, and then to wash over the edge, to the great dismay of its 
bearers. At last the curtain was partly raised, and four persons 
appeared, carrying — mind, I *11 swear for the truth of this, whatever 
you may think, — four persons appeared, carrying a large trough of 
new bright tin, of sufficient capacity for half a dozen swine 
to feed at, if they were disposed to be accommodating, three parts 
filled with lamp-oil, in which were floating a multitude of small 
pieces of cork, with a lighted wick attached to each ! With much 
labour, and no little spilling of the said oil, these most extraordinary 
footlights were borne to the front, and set down : but w r hcn the 
prologue came forward, they were found to be so smoky, so offensive, 
and so much in the way, — for the whole machine reached to the 
middle of his, the said Prologue’s legs, — that they were at once una- 
nimously voted out, and were removed with the same labour and 
mischief; their place being then supplied by a row of candles set 
upon the floor. 

I say nothing about the total overthrow of this most delicious 
invention, which, I fear, from the noise and confusion after its exit, 
took place in the passage, but pass on now to the performance. I 
dare say that you can very well imagine both tune and words of the 
prologue, which was, doubtless, home-made, and quite like the ge- 
nerality of such compositions, having a great deal about “our cause/' 
and “ your applause/' without which many persons think an honest 
prologue cannot be written. There were also divers choice poetical 
similes, always ending with “ thus we to-night and in one part 
the Sticklebacks likened ‘themselves to phoenixes and young eagles, 
though I thought that magpies or jackdaws would have been by far 
the more appropriate birds. I felt truly concerned for the young 
man who delivered this address, because he might have been respect- 
able enough in sound health ; but at this time he was far advanced 
in a most dangerous malady, which has been of late very fatal to 
many of our acquaintance ; that is to say, he was nearly eaten up 
by conceit: and I farther found, as the play proceeded, that all 
the other actors were deplorably sick of the same disease. This 
terrible pestilence, Edmund, usually devours its victims down- 
wards, since it first seizes upon some weak part of the head — next it 
destroys the senses, intoxicates the sight, vanquishes the tongue, ad- 
vances to the heart, and then the man is lost for ever ! “ Pray you, 

avoid it.” 

The principal parts of the drama were of course divided chiefly 
between tlfce members of the gifted family, each of whom was distin- 
guished by some special peculiarity and striking excellence, which 
having once seen, there was no mistaking them afterward. Thus, 
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Mr. Caesar Augustus Stickleback, as Aialiba , had a slight sifuffle, 
and, being something of a negro make and colour, looked, in his 
stage attire, not unlike the image of a Virginian which had run 
away from a tobacconist's shop-door* Rolla , Mr. Brutus Stickle- 
back, exasperated the A, and the audience, in every speech ; and had 
a good deal of the bear-garden flourish in his action, which, perhaps, 
did not quite harmonise with the majestic modesty of the Peruvian 
leader. Alonzo , Mr. Sebastian Stickleback, could not enunciate his 
v's and k’s without a little previous contortion of his eyes and lips ; 
and his dress was a domiho, which had figured at all the fourth-rate 
masquerades about London for the last quarter of a century. Miss 
Judith Marcia Stickleback, as Elvira , was, I am persuaded, dis- 
tinctly heard for three doors off on each side the house, as well as by 
all who passed it, such was her noble anxiety “ to top the part," as 
Bayes says ; whilst the narrow stage appeared too little for either 
her soul or her body. Little Miss Kitty Stickleback, on the con- 
trary, was so lisping, and mincing, and languishing, as Cora, that 
one half of her speeches could not be understood, and the remainder 
ivere never heard at all. 

These were the principals ; but a few T select friends of similar 
taste and qualifications were permitted to gather up some scraps of 
the family glory by personating the inferior characters, or appearing 
as soldiers, priests, and virgins. Their habits were mostly white 
night-gowns, or divers-coloured bed-furniture, &c. with huge gilded 
suns about their necks, which seemed to me very much like those 
leaden plates that the Sun Fire Office affixes to the houses of its in- 
surers. The weapons were chiefly plain staves, or tin swords ; and 
the shields were made out of the usual substitutes for such proper- 
ties, — namely, the covers of fish-kettles and saucepans. These Mrs. 
Stickleback herself assured me that her son, Caesar Augustus, had 
been at infinite pains in collecting, and also that he had actually 
caused quite a scarcity of such articles in their vicinity, and their 
price to rise up to more than double. They w ere w ell scoured, and 
very fiercely painted with what I suppose to be some of “ Satan's 
devices since I know of no other potentate who could ever have 
assumed such. The best properties and dresses were, of course, 
somewhat unequally divided, and few' in number, like the liveries of 
Petruchws servants ; — 

“There were none fine but Adam, Ralph, and Gregory ; 

The rest were ragged, old, and beggarly.” 

But of all the characters, by far the greatest and grandest personage 
-was Pizarro himself, as right was no doubt. To be sure, a gaudy 
old Turkish suit, with caftan, ealpac and turban, tin crescent, sci- 
mitar, &c. were not in the purest style of costume ; but then the 
wearer did so roar, and rant, and strut, and tyrannise, that he must 
have been worse than a Turk who held him to be a hair's breadth 
behind Francisco Pizarro himself in those qualities. The performer 
of this part was a huge black-haired individual, named Josephus 
Elijah . Schmollinger, whom I unwarily supposed to be a German 
Jew ; though Mrs. Stickleback soon enlightened my ignorance, by 
saying that “ some of his family were such, but that M*. Josephus 
was as gon(l a Christian as any of themselves, and, having come over 
to England young, he was thought to speak the tongue as well as 
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they Aid.” There was no denying assertions so powerfully sup- 
ported, especially as I was very much of her mind ; but how he 
spake, you will be able to conceive, when I tell you that he sounded 
a as ah , w as v , and s as sh ! and that thus he pronounced Pizarro 's 
opening speech in the third scene of the third act : — “ Veil, capri- 
cious idols, Fortunes ! be mine ruin thy vork and thy boast. To 
mineselfs I vill still be true. Yet, ere I fall, grant me thy smiles to 
prosper in von acts of vengeances ; and be that smiles, Alontzo's 
deaths !** 

I shall not try your patience by going all'through "the murder of 
Pizarro/* scene by scene, and character by character ; for in such 
cases as this, enough is better than a feast. Some circumstances in 
the representation, however, struck me as being novel One 
was, that instead of Rolla offering the Castilian sentinel a wedge of 
gold as the bribe for visiting Alonzo , he produced a small pert, 
cockney-looking, red leather purse, with a tuck, and stamped with 
the words, “ A Trifle from Margate !” In the last scene, too, the 
high, rude, and hazardous bridge between the lofty rocks, was a 
long and broad white deal board, not five feet from the floor, so se- 
curely planted, that no effort of the Peruvian could push it off the 
sideboard without the aid of the Spanish soldiers, who very consi- 
derately came to his assistance, and who afterwards, with equal con- 
sideration, set it up again. The curtain dropped at last, without 
any other accident than the usual one of leaving Pizarro" s body half 
outside, which was dragged in by its legs and arms. 

I was now determined to make my escape as soon as I decently 
could ; but presently came an original epilogue, of about the same 
merit as the former address, both of which w ere of the kind men- 
tioned by Bayes, when he says, “ I have made a prologue and an 
epilogue, w'hich may both serve for either ; that is, the prologue for 
the epilogue, or the epilogue for the prologue : nay, they may both 
serve for any other play as well as this.*' By the time it w r as over, 
Pizarro was so much refreshed as to enter again in the same habit, 
and roar to us Braham’s “Death of Nelson/* in the voice of a 
bassoon, his lower notes and his pronunciation being positively 
awful. 

u ’Tvosh in Trafalgar's bay 
Ve saw de Frenchmans lay, 

Each hearts vos a bounding den f* 

After this, w'hich was about half-past eleven o’clock, one of the 
younger fry of the Sticklebacks, who w r as considered to be endowed 
with no little portion of the vis arnica, came forward in the habit of 
a worn-out scarecrow, having his face duly varnished w r ith Bruns- 
wick black, to charm the audience wdth the tasteful melody of “ Jim 
Crow.” The next entertainment was to have been Madame Ves- 
tris's Savoyard song, by Cora, for which purpose a real hussar- 
dressed monkey had been hired from a real Savoyard, and securely 
tied to a chair in the green-room. About the middle of the second 
encore of the previous elegant melody of" Jim Crow,” however, a 
loud and hasty knock was heard, at which the performers, who knew 
that they were acting without the paternal licence, turned pale under 
their paint/ most of the audience fell into consternation, and the 
hostess started up, exclaiming, “ My stars alive! if there* arn*t Mr. 
Stickleback, after all !” At the same time, the apartment was ob- 
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served to be rapidly filling with smoke* and a strong smell of fire, 
from the small adjoining parlour used as a “’tiring-house” In 
came Mr. Stickleback, truly the Provoked Husband , and in a fitting 
mood for playing Sir John Brule ; and, alarmed at the smoke in the 
passage* and the noise and confusion everywhere, he rushed at once 
into the green-room. It was then discovered that the hussar-dressed 
monkey had been amusing himself by fishing the cork floats out of 
the oil-trough* which had been carelessly set aside within his reach* 
with the wicks alight* and throwing them about the room ; when 
they had caught the dreks of Ataliba , which he had hastily thrown 
aside to get ready for his hornpipe. 

It was with some difficulty that Mr. Stickleback was prevented 
from twisting the neck of General Jocko* who* however, wisely es- 
caped in the confusion. A little prompt attention, and a good 
deal of water, soon put out the fire* and no great, mischief was 
done by it: but as for the oil, dirt, and disorder in the house, ° St. 
Dunstan !” thought I to myself with Gurlh the swineherd, “how it 
must be scraped and cleansed ere it be again fit for a Christian I” 
All these events have* nevertheless, effected one beneficial end : for 
I hear that when old Stickleback’s passion subsided* he swore 
roundly that if ever he should find his dwelling so turned out at 
windows again, he will have his wife indicted for keeping a dis- 
orderly house, and send both actors and audience all to the tread- 
mill I 


THE BIRD OF PARADISE. 

How weak is Matter when compared with Mind ! 

How' slowly does the hand those high thoughts write 
Which spirit does so brilliantly indite! 

The feeble pen toils sluggishly behind 

Those flashing visions of ecstatic light, 

That pass before the mind’s internal sight* 

With all their hues of beauty and of grace I 
Before the plodding instrument can trace 

A word made up of letters cold and dead. 

The dazzling Bird of Paradise has fled, 

Or, stripp’d of its fair plumage, drops to earth* 

The colours faded from its golden wings. 

Oh ! I could weep to see such high-born things, 
Such flashing thoughts* that are of heavenly birth, 

Depart without a record of their worth. 

O that the Lightnings were my ready pen ! 

What glowing pictures could be written then ! 

How longs the everlasting mind to tell 
Of scenes where seraphs rapt in glory dwell, 

Caught ere their colours fade, like dew-drops fair, 
That sparkle when the glorious sun is there ! 

But if a cloud obscure its kindling rays, 

Lost are those colours, like the diamond bright ; 

No longer can the dew-drop sparkling blaze — 

It js a drop of common water quite. 
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The Baron came home in his fury and rage. 

He blew up his Henchman, he blew up his Page ; 

The Seneschal trembled, the Cook looked pale. 

As he ordered for supper grilled kidneys and ale. 

Vain thought ! that grill'd kidneys can give relief. 

When one's own are inflamed by anger and grief. 

What was the cause of the Baron's distress ? 

Why sank his spirits so low ? — 

The fair Isabel, when she should have said €t Yes,*' 
Had given the Baron a “ No.*' 

He ate, and he drank, and he grumbled between : 

First on the viands he vented his spleen, — 

The ale was sour, — the kidneys were tough. 

And tasted of nothing but pepper and snuff ! 

— The longer he ate, the worse grew affairs. 

Till he ended by kicking the butter down stairs. 

All was hushed — ’twas the dead of the night — 

The tapers were dying away. 

And the armour bright 
Ola need in the light 

Of the pale moon's trembling ray ; 

Yet his .Lordship sat still, digesting lus ire. 

With his nose on his knees, and his knees in the fire, 

All at once he jump'd up, resolved to consult his 
dome Hus Agrtppu de rebus occultis. 

lie seized by the handle 
A bed-room flat candle. 

And went to a secret nook. 

Where a chest lay hid 
With so massive a lid. 

His knees, as he raised it, shook. 

Partly, perhaps, from the wine he had drunk. 

Partly from fury, and partly from funk ; 

for never before bad tie ventured to look 

In his Great-Great-Grandfather's conjuring-book. 

m 

Now Lord Ranulph Fitz-IIugh, 

As lords frequently do. 

Thought reading a bore, — but his case was quite new ; 
So he quickly ran through 
A chapter or two. 

For without Satan's aid he knew not what to do, — 
When poking the fire, as the evening grew colder. 

He saw with alarm. 

As he raised up his arm. 

An odd-looking countenance over his shoulder. 

Firmest rock will sometimes quake. 

Trustiest blade will sometimes break. 

Sturdiest heart will sometimes fail. 

Proudest eye will sometimes quail ; — 

No wonder Fitz Hugh felt uncommonly queer 
Upon suddenly seeing the Devil so near. 

Leaning over his chair, peeping into bis ear. 
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The stranger first 
The silence burst. 

And replied to the Baron's look ; — 

“ I would not intrude. 

But don’t think me rude 
If I sniff at that musty old book. 

Charms were all very well 
Kre Reform came to Hell ; 

But now not an imp cares a fig for a spell. 

Still I see what you want, 

And am willing to grant 
The person and purse of the fair Isabel. 

Upon certain conditions the maideu is won ; — 

You may have her at once, if you choose to say ‘ Done V 

“ The lady so rare, 

Her manors so fair. 

Lord Baron, I give to thee ; 

But when once the sun 
Five years has run, 

Lord Baron, thy soul 's my fee !” 

Oh 1 where wert thou, ethereal Sprite ? 

Protecting Angel, where ? 

Sure nevei before had noble or knight 
Such need of thy guardian care ! 

No aid is nigh — 'twas so decreed ; — • 

The recreant Baron at once agreed. 

And prepared with his blood to sign the deed. 

With the point of his sword 
His arm he scored, 

And mended Ills pen with his Miserioorde; 

From his black silk breeches 
The stranger reaches 
A lawyer’s leathern case. 

Selects a paper. 

And snuffing the taper. 

The Baron these woids mote trace: — 

<e Five years after date, I promise to pay 
My soul to Old Nick, without let or delay. 

For value received. ,t — “ There, my Lord, on my life. 

Put your name to the bill, and the lady’s your wife.*' 

* * • ♦ 

All look’d bright in earth and heaven. 

And tar through the morning skies 
Had Sol his fiery coursers driven,— 

That is, it was striking half-past eleven 
As Isabel opened her eyes. 

All wondered what made the lady so late. 

For she came not down till noon, 

Though she usually rose at a quarter to eight, 

And went to bed equally soon. 

But her rest had been broken by troublesome dreams : — 
She had thought that, in spite of her cries and her screams, 
Old Nick had borne off, in a chariot of flame, 

The gallant young Howard of Effinghame. 

Her eye was so dim, and her cheek so chill. 

The family doctor declared she was ill. 

And muttered dark hints of a draught and a pill. 
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All during breakfast to brood doth she seem 
O’er some secret woes or wrongs ; 

For she empties the salt-cellar into the cream, 

And stirs up her tea with the tongs. 

But scarce hath she finished her third round of toast. 

When a knocking is heard by all — 

“ What may that be ? — ’tis too Late for the post, — 

Too soon for a morning call.’* 

After a moment of silence and dread, 

The court-yard rang 
With the joyful clang 
Of an armed warrior’s tread. 

Now away and away with fears and alarms, — 

The lady lies clasped in young Efiinghame’s arms. 

She hangs on his neck, and she tells him true, 

Ilow that troublesome creature, Lord Ranulph Fitz-Hugh, 
Hath vowed and hath sworn with a terrible curse, 

That, unless she will take him for better for worse, 
lie will work her mickle rue ! 

“ Now, lady love, dismiss thy fear, 

Should that grim old Baron presume to come here. 

We ’ll soon send him home with a flea in his ear ; — • 

And, to cut short the strife, 

My love ! my life ! 

Let me scud for a parson, and make you my wife !” 

No banns did they need, no licence require, — 

They were married that day before dark : 

The Clergyman came, — a fat little friar, 

The doctor acted as Clerk. 

But the nuptial rites were hardly o’er. 

Scarce had they reached the vestry door. 

When a knight rush’d headlong in ; 

From his shoes to his shirt 
He was all over dirt, 

From his toes to the tip of his chin ; 

But high on his tiavel-stained helmet tower’d 
The lion-crest of the noble Howard. 

By horrible doubts and fears possest, 

The bride turned ^nd gaz’d on the bridegroom’s breast — 
No Argent Bend was there; 

No Lion bright 

Of her own true knight, 

But his rival’s Sable Bear ! 

The Lady Isabel instantly knew 

’Twas a regular hoax of the false Fitz-IJugh ; 

And loudly the Baron exulting cried, 

“ Thou art wooed, thou art won, ray bonny gay bride ! 

Nor heaven nor hell cau our loves divide!” 

This pithy remark was scarcely made, 

When the Baron beheld, upon turning his head. 

His Friend in black close by ; 

He advanced with a smile all placid and bland. 

Popp'd a small piece of parchment into his hand. 

And knowingly winked his eye. 

As the Baron perused, 

Ilis cheek was suffused 
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With a flush between brick-dust and browns 
While the /air Isabel 
Fainted, and fell 
In a still and death-like swoon. 

Lord Howard roar'd out, till the chapel and vaults 
Rang with cries for burnt feathers and volatile salts. 

u Look at the date 1’* quoth the queer-looking man. 
In his own peculiar tone ; 

My word hath been kept, — deny it who can,— 

And now I am come for mine own. 1 ’ 

Might he trust his eyes? — Alas ! and alack ! 

Twas a bill ante-dated full five years back I 
Twas all too true — 

It was over due — 

The term had expired ! — he wouldn’t “ renew/’— 

And the Devil looked black as the Raron looked blue* 

The Lord Fitz-Hugh 
Made a great to-do. 

And especially blew up Old Nick, — 

“ 'Twas a stain/’ he swore, 

“ On the name he bore 
To play such a rascally trick !*' — 

•* A trick V* quoth Nick, in a tone rather quick, 

It one often played upon people who ‘ tick/ ” 
Blue flames now broke 
From his mouth as he spoke. 

They went out, and left an uncommon thick smoke, 
Which enveloping quite 
Himself and the Ivnight, 

The pair in a moment were clean out of sight. 

When it wafted away. 

Where the dickens were they? 

Oh ! no one might guess — Oh ! no one might say, — 
But never, I wis. 

From that time to this. 

In hall or m bower, on mountain or plain, 

Has the Baron been seen or been heard of again. 

As for fair Isabel, after two or three sighs, 

She finally open’d her beautiful qyes. 

4 Site coughed, and she sneezed. 

And was very wtdl pleased, 

After being so rumpled, and towzled, and teased. 

To find, when restored from her panic and pain. 

My Lord Howard had married her over again. 


MORAL. 

Be warned by our story, ye Nobles and Knights, 

Who're so much in the habit of “ flying of kites 
And beware how ye meddle again with such Flights : 

At least, if your energies Creditors cramp, 

Remember a Usurer ’s always a Scamp, 

And look well at the Bill, and the Date, and the Stamp : 
Don’t sigu in a hurry, whatever you do, 

Or you 11 go to the Devil, like Baron Fitz-IIugh. 

Dalton,” 
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DR. INCOLDSBY'S STORY, 

The Lady Rohesia lay on her death-bed ! 

So said the doctor, — and doctors are generally allowed to be judges 
in these matters ; besides. Doctor Butts was the Court Physician ; 
he carried a crutch-handled staff, with its cross of the blackest 
ebony, — raison dc plus ! 

“ Is there no hope, .doctor?’* said Beatrice Grey. 

“ Is there no hope?** said Everard Ingoldsby. 

“ Is there no hope ?** said Sir Guy de Montgomeri. — He was the 
Lady Rohesia*s husband ; — he spoke the last. 

The doctor shook his head : he looked at the disconsolate widower 
in posse , then at the hour-glass ; — its waning sand seemed sadly to 
shadow forth the sinking pulse of his patient. Dr. Butts was a very 
learned man. “ Ars longa , vita brevis!” said Doctor Butts. 

“ I am very sorry to hear it/* quoth Sir Guy de Montgomeri. 

Sir Guy was a brave knight, and a tall ; but he was no Scholar. 

• “Alas ! my poor sister !'* sighed Ingoldsby. 

“ Alas ! my poor mistress !'* sobbed Beatrice. 

Sir Guy neither sighed nor sobbed ; — his grief was too deep-seated 
for outward manifestation. 

‘ f And how long, doctor, — ?" The afflicted husband could not 
finish the sentence. 

Doctor Butts withdrew his hand from the wrist of the dying lady ; 
he pointed to the horologe ; scarce a quarter of its sand remained in 
the upper moiety. Again he shook his head ; the eye of the pa- 
tient waxed dimmer, the rattling in the throat increased. 

<( What *s become of Father Francis?" — whimpered Beatrice. 

“ The last consolations of the church — ** suggested Everard. 

A darker shade came over the brow of Sir Guy. 

“ Where is the Confessor ?*' continued his grieving brother-in-law. 

“ In the pantry,” cried Marion Racket pertly, as she tripped 
down stairs in search of that venerable ecclesiastic ; — “ in the pantry, 
I warrant me.” — The bower- woman was not wont to be in the 
wrong; — in the pantry was the holy man discovered, — at his de- 
votions. 

“ Pax vobiscum /” said Father Francis, as he entered the chamber 
of death. 

“ Vila brevis /” returned Doctor Butts : — he was not a man to be 
browbeat out of his Latin, — and by a paltry friar Minim, too. Had 
it been a Bishop, indeed, — or even a mitred Abbot ; — but a miserable 
Franciscan ! 

“ Bencdicite /'* said the friar. 

“Ars longa!” retorted the leech. 

Doctor Butts adjusted the tassels of his falling band, drew his 
short sad-coloured cloak closer around him, and, grasping his cross- 
handled walking- staff, stalked majestically out of the apartment. 
— Father Francis had the field to himself. 

The worthy chaplain hastened to administer the last rites of the 
church. To all appearance he had little time to lose: as he con- 
cluded, the dismal toll of the Passing-Bell sounded from the belfry 
tower ; little Hubert, the bandy-legged Sacristan, was pulling with 
all his might. — It was a capital contrivance that same Passing-Bell . 
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— which of the Urbans or Innocents invented it, is a query ; but/ 
whoever it was, he deserved well of his country and of Christendom. 

Ah l our ancestors were not such fools, after all, as we, their de- 
generate children, conceit them to have been. The Passing-Bell ! a 
most solemn warning to imps of every description, is not to be re- 
garded with impunity: the most impudent Succubns of them all dare 
as well dip his claws in holy water as come within the verge of its 
sound. Old Nick himself, if he sets any value at all upon his tail, 
had best convey himself clean out of hearing, and leave the way open 
to Paradise. — Little Hubert continued pulling with all his might, 
and St. Peter began to look out for a customer. 

The knell seemed to have some effect even upon the Lady Ro- 
hesia : she raised her head slightly ; inarticulate sounds issued from 
her lips, — inarticulate, that is, to the profane ears of the laity. Those 
of Father Francis indeed were sharper ; nothing, as he averred, 
could be more distinct than the words “ A thousand marks to the 
priory of St. Mary Rouncival.” Now the Lady'Rohesia Ingoldsby 
had brought her husband broad lands and large possessions : much 
of her ample dowry, too, was at her own disposal, and nuncupative 
wills had not yet been abolished by Act of Parliament. * 

c< Pious soul!" ejaculated Father Francis. " A thousand marks, 
she said — ” 

“ If she did, I 'll be shot !" said Sir Guy de Montgomeri. 

— A thousand marks !” continued the confessor, fixing his cold 
grey eye upon the knight, as he went on, heedless of the interrup- 
tion; — “a thousand marks ! and as many Aves and Paters shall be 
duly said — as soon as the money is paid." 

Sir Guy shrank from the monk’s gaze ; he turned to the window, 
and muttered to himself something that sounded like “ Don’t you 
wish you may get it ?'* 

****** 


The bell continued to toll. Father Francis had quitted the room, 
taking with him the remains of the holy oil he had been using for 
Extreme Unction. Everard Ingoldsby waited on him down stairs. 

“ A thousand thanks !" said the latter. 

u A thousand marks !’’ said the friar. 

“ A thousand devils !” growled Sir Guy de Montgomeri from the 
top of the landing-place. 

But his accents •fell unheeded : his brother-in-law and the friar 
were gone ; he was left alone with his departing lady and Beatrice 
Grey. 

Sir Guy de Montgomeri stood pensively at the foot of the bed : 
his arms were crossed upon his bosom, his chin was sunk upon his 
breast ; his eyes were filled with tears ; the dim rays of the fading 
watch-light gave a darker shade to the furrows on his brow, and 
a brighter tint to the little bald patch on the top of his head, — for 
Sir Guy was a middle-aged gentleman, tall and portly withal, with 
a slight bend in his shoulders, but that not much : his complexion 
was somewhat florid, especially about the nose ; but his lady was 
in extremis, and at this particular moment he was paler than usual. 

“Bim borne ! M went the bell.— The knight groaned audibly; Beatrice 
<3£ey wiped her eye with her little square apron of lace de Malines : 
there was a moment's pause,— a moment of intense affliction ; she let 
!;St fldl,— all but one corner, which remained between her finger and 
.‘tbumb.*-JShe looked at Sir Guy ; drew the thumb and forefinger of 
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PATRONIZED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY AND THE NOBILITY. 


SHARPS ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT. 

'T'HESE valuable medical applications, long privately known, and highly 
^ appreciated, by some of the most eminent medical men in the metropolis, constitute, 
in their various modifications, rapid and effectual remedies for Gout — in some states, 
Rheumatic Affections, Lumbago, Glandular Swellings, many instances of Scrofulous Sores 
and Swellings, Tumours, Relaxed Sore Throats, Hooping-Cough, Croup, Swelled Face 
or Gums, some cases of Deafness, external Inflammation in all its shapes, Boils, Ul- 
cerated and other Wounds, Sprains, Cramp, Bruises, Burns, Scalds, Erysipelas, Venom- 
ous Stings, Itch, Ringworm, Scaldhead, Grocers’ Itch, Chilblains, Bunions, Corns, Tender 
Feet, Paralysis of a local character, and Tic-douloureux. As no class of society is exempt 
from the liability to some or other of these attacks, so to every rank must access to such 
a powerful series of simple, but effectual, remedies be highly desirable. 

The series consist of a Liniment, with the Plain, and four combinations of Cerates : — 
Namely, No. 1, Plain ; No. 2, Camphorated ; No. 3, Emollient ; No. 4, Balsamic ; and 
No. 6, Sulphurated ; severally applicable to the cure of the above diseases and injuries, in 
the manner clearly laid down in the full printed directions which accompany each packet. 

The Proprietors give their solemn assurance that there is not a fact stated with respect 
to the powers of these substances which is not fully established in every class of cases, in 
the private practice of medical men of great respectability in the metropolis and elsewhere ; 
and that each of the preparations, although most effectual in its remedial character, is in 
the highest degree innocent in its entire composition, and may, consequently, be used 
with perfect safety. 

The Royal British Cerates are made up, in all their modifications, in Boxes of 
four sizes, at 13|d. — 2s. Oti. — 4s. 6d. — and 11s. each; and the Liniment in Bottles of 
three sizes, with ground-glass stoppers, at 2 a. l)d. — 4*. (it/. and 11s. each. — Stamps in all 
cases included. 

Sold by Sharp and Co. 153, Fleet-Street, London, sole Proprietors, whose name and 
address are upon the Stamp j and by the establi.-died Licensed Medicine Venders through- 
out the three kingdoms. 


A. B. SAVORY and SONS, Goldsmiths, 

No. 14, CORNHILL, opposite the Bank of England, LONDON. 


PLATED CORNER DISHES, with bilvkr edges and suieids ior engraving. 



TilE GADROON PATTERN. 'j he FLOWER PATTERN. 

Four Dishes and Covers Four Dishes and Covers 

Strongly Plated, small size ... £7 7 0 Extrp strong Plating, full size... £13 10 0 

Ditto full size 10 10 0 

Extra strong Plating, full size 12 12 0 

Any of t bp above Sets form eight Dishes by rerr oving the Hundles from the Covers. 

TLe Show Booms of this Establishment occupy several floors and contain an extensive 
Stock of Plated Goods, Silver Plate, Jewellery, and Watches. 

A » Pamphlet, with Drawing* and detailed Lists of Prices, may be bad, on application 

free of cost. 
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This day is Published, 

M‘ LEAN’S Cabinet full-length Portrait of Her Most Gracious Majesty, 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 

Seated in her Chair of State, attended by the Duchess of Sutherland and the Marchioness 
of Normanby. Engraved by Reynolds, in the beat style of Mezzotinto, from an ori- 
ginal Picture by Stewart. 

This Print, combining striking Likeness with the greatest elegance in the composition 
and engraving, is peculiarly adapted for the Portfolio, or for the decoration of the 
Drawing-room, being of a Cabinet Size (14 inches by 23 high). It has the advantage of 
costing a much less sum for the framing, &c. than the very expensive and large en- 
gravings, with which this may fairly challenge competition in every other respect. 

price. 

Prints, . . . . . £110 

Proofs, with Letters . . . . 2 2 0 

Proofs before Letters . . . 3 3 0 

O 


LANE’S SPLENDID PROFILE LIKENESS OF HER 

MAJESTY. 

Engraved by J. THOMSON, in the first style of Art. 

Of this most beautiful Profile Likeness of Her Majesty, it may with truth be asserted 
nothing superior to this Portrait has appeared since the days of Lawrence. Prints on 
India Paper, 7s. fid- ; Proofs ditto. Tinted, 10v. (I d. 

(Re pleased, in ordering this Portrait, to be particular to give orders for Thomson’s 
Engraving of Lane’s Profile Likeness.) 

3 . 


BONAPARTE AT WATERLOO, 

Engraved in the first style of Mezzotinto, by W. II. SIMMONS, from the celebrated 

Picture by Steuben. 

This Engraving is uniform in size and execution, and forms a Companion to 

WELLINGTON AT WATERLOO, 

BY ABRAHAM COOPER, R.A. 


PRICE. 

Prints, . . . . . £110 

Proofs, . . . . .220 

Before Letters, . . . 3 3 0 

4 . 


EQUESTRIAN SKETCHES, BY A WALKING 
GENTLEMAN, * 

Being Correct Likenesses of the most Fashionable and Distinguished Equestrians of 

the present day. 

Part I. contains 

THE RIGHT HON. LORD ROLLE. 

SIR F. BIJRDETT, BART. M.P. 

THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY. 
JOSEPH HUME, ESQ. M.P. 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF WESTMORLAND. 

Part II. (just ready) contains 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF HAMILTON. 

— — THE LATE DUKE OF LEEDS. 

— — THE DUKE OF DORSET. 

THE RIGHT HON. LORD ELLEN BRO/ 

SIR CHAS. KN1GHTLEY, BART. M.P. 

Price, Columbian 4 to, tinted, 15*. each Part. 

Published by Thomas M^ean, Printseller to the Royal Family, 26, Haymarket. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


“ The earth again has gone its destined course !” 


A NEW YEAR is an epocha in our lives that forms an interesting sub- 
ject for reflection to the millions who people the civilized globe. But by none per- 
haps is the birth of another child of Time hailed with fonder enthusiasm than by the happy 
subjects of this realm. 

Year’s Eve ! — How many happy associations are connected with its mention ! 

Oh ! the merry New Year ! the merry New Year ! 

The church bells are ringing their tones far and near ; 

The heart hoping fondly must hail the glad chime 
That welcomes another fair era to Time ! 


While all are thus indulging in the exuberance of gaiety, and general congratulations 
are going their periodical round, it would be ungrateful indeed if Messrs. ROWLAND 
and SON failed to avail themselves of so favourable an opportunity to return their sincere 
thanks to a discriminating and liberal Public for its marked extensive approbation and pa- 
tronage of Messrs. R.’s celebrated “ Conservators of Beauty ” throughout the past year. 

At no period should youth and maturity lie more glowing and redolent of charm than 
at the present, when ah hearts become attuned to the gaiety and festivity of the jocund 
and exhilarating season, and when Friendship and Affection alike seek to inspire admira> 
tion in the congenial circle. Then it is that the esteemed u Auxiliaries and Conservators 
of Female Loveliness ” become carefully consulted, and 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 


shows its transcendent virtues, and renders even a sallow skin as white and as soft as the 
down of the cygnet, while a tinge of the delicate rose-bud hue establishes the ultimatum of 
perfection in the Face, Arm, Hand, and Neck. 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 


whose cultivative and decorative powers, sanctified by the names and testimonials of the 
« great and good,” never fails of creating and sustaining strength and elegance in the 
Hair : nor heat nor cold can destroy or deteriorate where this Oil exists to protect and 
cherish. Its sweet rosy hue and perfume is not more refreshing to the olfactory nerves, 
than the effects of its happy qualities become convincmg to the mind. 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 


OR 

PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

which, used carefully for any length of period, expels all caries from the Teeth, or disease 
from the Gums j stimulates the growth of these organs in youth, and eventually realises a 
set of firm white Teeth, and, above all, that greatest of blessings, a pure and untainted 

^Messrs. Rowland and Son, before they close this Address, feel it an incumbent duty 
to the Public to hold forth this 

CAUTION . 

That in common justice, they cannot be answerable for the pernicious and ruinous 
consequences resulting from the use of “ Base Counterfeits ” of their celebrated produc- 
tions/ They have had reasons, more than once, to lament a neglect of this “ Caution ” 
„ nxet if ti Purchasers in consequence of which, they respectfully solicit attention, 
% vZSZm. to be particular in inquiring for “ ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL,” 

and observe their name and address, in red , on the wrapper, thus : 

ana ooserve tneir n«« A ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton Garden. 

(Countersigned) ALEX. ROWLAND. 

? Arid on the KALYDOR and ODONTO the name and address is on the Government 
• • Be me to ask for « Rowland’s.” 
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MR. M‘LE AN 

Has the honour to inform the Nobility and Gentry that he has recently published the 
following important Works of Art. 


I. 

Dedicated to Count Szechenyi. 

SKETCHES ON THE DANUBE, HUNGARY, AND 
TRANSYLVANIA. 

By George Bering. This work forms an imperial folio volume, containing 30 litho- 
graphic engravings, tinted, and with lights printed. 

“ As the country chosen for illustration is so much less known than most others which have been offered 
to the public in this form, we have been induced to diverge from the common track by adding a few lines 
of explanation to each plate, in hopes that it might excite the interest without fatiguing tlje attention.'’ 

Imperial folio, tinted, . ... 41. 4$. 

Coloured and mounted, in folio, . . .10 10 


11 . 

Dedicated, by Permission, to the Right Hon. Earl de Grey, 

SELECTIONS AND FRAGMENTS OF THE 
ARCHITECTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES; 

Drawn from nature and cm stone, by Joseph Nasii. This work comprises Twenty-five 
of the most picturesque and interesting subjects, taken from various buildings, ecclesias- 
tical and domestic, in England and on the Continent. 

Imperial folio, tinted, i. e. with the whites printed ..... 41. 4s. 

Coloured and mounted, in imitation of the Original Drawings, in a Portfolio 10 10 

HI. 

Dedicated, by Permission, to Her Grace the Duchess of Northumberland, 

RICHARDSONS SKETCHES ON THE CONTINENT. 

A series of Views in France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, Holland, &c. from sketches 
made during a tour on the Continent, in 1037* By T. M. Richardson, jun. The 
work forms an imperial folio volume, containing twenty-six lithographic engravings, uni- 
form with te Harding’s Sketches,” and with the latest improvements in lithographic 
printing. 

Half-bound 4/. 4, s. 

Coloured and mounted, in imitation of the splendid Originals, in a Portfolio 10 10 

iv. 

COOPER’S DESIGNS FOR CATTLE PICTURES, 

Thirty-four subjects, all drawn on stone, by Mr.»Cooper himself. 

Imperial folio, half-bound 41. 14s. GU. 

Tinted, Coloured in imitation of the Original Drawings 30 10 0 


V. 

LEWIS’S SKETCHES OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 

Twenty-eight subjects, all drawn on stone, by Mn. Lewis himself. 


Imperial folio, tinted, half-bound 41. 4s. 

Coloured and mounted, in folio 10 10 


Mr, M'Lean has also on Sale 

A VARIETY OF PORTRAITS OF THE QUEEN, 

Including Chalon's, line's, Parris', Sullys’, Stewart’s, Frances’, &C..&C. which can be 
had framed in various styles most suitable to the EngravingB, 


26, HAYMARKET. 
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A CERTAIN CURE for CORNS and BUNIONS.— .ALUNGHAM'S 

A ROTTERDAM CORN and BUNION SOLVENT, which gives relief upon the 
first application. The universally-acknowledged efficacy of this extraordinary, safe, and 
never-failing remedy for the speedy and certain cure of Corns and Bunions, however obsti- 
nate and long standing, induces the proprietor of this highly-im portent chemical discovery 
to caution the public against base and spurious imitations, injurious in their effects, and 
most dangerous to those who, either through ignorance or the fraudulent pretences of 
others, are induced to apply them. The proprietor has received testimonials of its bene- 
ficial effects from the most respectable families in the kingdom. The genuine has the 
signature of u J. A. Sharwood ” on the outside wrapper — Sold at 56, Bishopsgate Street 
Without; and by appointment, by Sanger, 150, and Chandler, 76, Oxford Street; and 
most medicine venders. 


THO? HARRIS A SON’S 


Improved Achromatic Telescopes. 

the VERY BEST QUALITY, at Prices much lower than any other 

^ House, viz. : £ s. d. 

A Pocket Telescope, to discern objects 8 miles, 0 18 0 
Ditto Ditto 12 miles, 1 10 0 

Ditto Ditto 10 miles, 2 2 0 

Ditto Ditto 20 miles, 4 0 0 

N.B — A distant object to test them with. 

Thomas Harris and $on, Opticians to the Royal Family, 52, Great Russell Street, 
opposite the British Museum. 

Established 60 years. No other connection. 

TMESSRS. J. and J. Holmes invite the attention of purchasers ge- 
■*■*■*■ nerally to their immense Stock of India, British, and French Shawls ; to 
the former they have recently added several square and long Cachmeres of acknowledged 
unrivalled excellence. Some new and beautiful designs in embroidered Mantillas and 
Shawls, are particularly worthy of inspection. British and Foreign Shawl Empo- 
rium, 171, 173, and 175, Regent Street. 


APSLEY PELLATT, 

(late Pellatt and Green J 

FLINT GLASS MANUFACTURER AND STEAM-CUTTER, 

FALCON GLASS WORKS, HOLLAND STREET, LONDON, 

T)EGS respectfully to acquaint the Public, that, in addition to his long 
1^ established Wholesale Trade, he has a Retail department, where Decanters, Wine- 
glasses, Tumblers, Dessert ‘Dishes, and every variety of Table, Chandelier, and other 
Ornamental Glass may be had at reduced Prices for Cash. Patterns made to order at a 
few days’ notice. 

Glass-blowing, Cutting, and Engraving, maybe inspected by Purchasers, any Tuesday, 
Wednesday, or Thursday.*— No Connexion with any other Establishment. 


AN EXCELLENT FAMILY MEDICINE FOR INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, &c.&c. 

TN every instance where a fair trial has been made, NORTON’S CA- 
MOMjLE BILLS have invariably given satisfaction, affording permanent relief in 
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LOUDON'S SUBURBAN GARDENER, 
COMPLETE. 

This day is published, in 1 vol, 8vo. Price 
2 cloth lettered, 

'T’HE SUBURBAN GARDEN- 

ER and VILLA COMPANION. 11. 
lustrated by numerous Engravings. 

By J. C. LOUDON, F.L.S. H.S. &c. 

u Not only those who are looking out for a house, 
but such as are settled in one already, be it small or 
large, will find much useful and available informa- 
tion. All who delight in a garden should possess 
this book. 1 ' — Spectator. 

London : Printed for the Author, and 
Sold by Longman and Go, 


This day is published, in 8vo. price 5 j. 
boards, 

STRICTURES ON THE LIFE 
° OF WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 
By THOMAS CLARKSON, M.A. 

With a Correspondence between Lord 
Brougham and Mr. Clarkson ; and Remarks 
on the Edinburgh Review of Mr. Wilber- 
force’s Life. 

London : Longman, Orme, and Co. 

Of whom may be had, by the same 
Author, 

ANTEDILUVIAN, PATRIARCH \L, 
AND HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 

1 vol. 8vo. price 7 s- 


URE’S DICTIONARY OF ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, &c. 

This day, in 8vo. Part I. and No. I. (to be 
completed in Ten Monthly Parts, price 
5s. each, and Fifty Weekly Nos. price 
One Shilling each, illustrated by upwards 
of One Thousand Engravings on Wood) 
of 

A DICTIONARY OF ARTS, 
n MANUFACTURES, and MINES; 
containing a clear Exposition of their Prin- 
ciples and Practice. 

By ANDREW URE, M.D. F.R.S. 
M.G.S. M.A.S. &c. 

•** Specimens, with Prospectus, may be 
had of all Booksellers. 

London : Longman, Orme, and Co. 
Just Published, 

Price 3d., or 16s. per Hundred, for gra- 
tuitous Distribution. 

'JpEE-TOTALISM, absurd in its 

object, and censurable in its agency. 
A Letter to the Right Hon. Earl 
Stanhope, President of the u New Bri- 
rishandForeign Temperance Society.” By 

London: Published by E. Grattan, 
51, Paternoster Row. 


COMPLETION OF 
RIDDLE’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 

This day, in 8vo. Price lOu. 6d. cloth, 

AN ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 

** TIONARY. 

By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE. 

The LATIN-ENGLISH, Price One 
Guinea, in cloth. 

“ We do not think we could use terms too high to 
express our entire approbation and admiration of 
it. It iB a vast improvement in its class ." — Literary 
Gazette. 

The Two Parts together, 1/, I Is. 6d. in 
cloth. 

The LATIN-ENGLISH, abridged for 
Schools, 7s. bound. 

The ENGLISH-LATIN Abridgment is 
in preparation. 

London : Longman and Co., and John 
Murray. 


NEW EDITION OF MOORE’S 
IRISH MELODIES. 

This day is published, in fcp. 8vo. 13th 
Edition, with Engraved Title-page and 
Vignette, price lOd. cloth lettered, 

I TRISH MELODIES. By THO- 
i A MAS MOORE. Esq. With an Ap- 
I pendix, containing the Original Advertise- 
1 ments, and the Prefatory Letter on Music. 

j London : Longman and Co. 

Of whom may be had, in corresponding 
j form, 


LALLA ROOKII. With 4 Engravings 
after VVestall, 10s. Gd. 


i TO THE ADMIRERS OF SHAK 
i SPEARE, AND TO CHRISTIAN 
FAMILIES. 

j Just published, in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. Price 
I 7 5. 6d. 

i T'HE WISDOM and GENIUS of 

! SIIAKSPEARE: comprising Moral 

■ Philosophy, Delineations of Character, 

, Paintings of Nature and the Passions, with 
Seven Hundred Aphorisms, and Miscella- 
, neons Pieces. With Select and Original 
| Notes and Scriptural References. 

BY THE REV. THOMAS PRICE, 

Chaplain in her Majesty’s Convict Esta- 
blishment, Woolwich. 

“ The best attempt ever made to Index Shak- 
speare Sunday Times. 

“ The idea of this volume is as felicitous as tho 
execution of it is admirable.” — The Age. 

“ shakspeare cut out in little stars,— worth It* 
weight in gold to the English Reader.”— Tail. 

“ It is a most delightful book.”— Welshman. 

London : Scott, Webster, and (Iea- 
! ry. Charterhouse Square. 
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Sept 


A GENERAL OUTLINE OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. By 
THOMAS RYMER JONES, F. Z. S., Professor of Comparative Anatomy in 
King’s College, London. 

This work will comprise a general view of the Animal Creation, exhibiting the struc- 
ture and internal economy of every class of living beings, and their adaptation to the cir- 
cumstances in which they are severally destined to exist. The principles of zoological Ar- 
rangement will be developed, and technicalities of language as much as possible avoided, 
that the work may be at the same time both strictly scientific, and agreeable and intelli- 
gible to the general reader. Between 200 and 300 engravings on wood, executed in the 
first style of the Art, will illustrate the text. From 10 to 12 parts, price 2s. (M. each, to 
be published monthly, will complete the work. The first will appear Sept. 1st. 

John Van Voorst, 1 , Paternoster-Row. 



HOME MADE WINES. 

The peculiar adaptation of II m i’s Patent Brandy to the improvement of British 
Wines, has long induced connoissieurs to adopt it in preference to any other Spirit. — The 
harshness incident to all Horne Made Wines, and which, until the introduction of this 
celebrated Spirit in 1823, age alone could correct, is entirely avoided, and a maturity and 
mellowness imparted to the Wines which the Patent Brandy is so famed for producing. 

The only Establishment of J. T. Bi.tts & Vo. is the Distillery, No. 7-, Smith- 
field Bars, leading to St. John Street, where the Patent Brandy may he had either 
pale or coloured \ in quantities not less than Two Gallons, at Eighteen Shillings per Im- 
perial Gallon, for Cash on deliveiv. 

%• A liberal Discount to the Trade. 

THE ROYAL HUNT. 

TV4ESSRS. HODGSON and GRAVES, linn Majesty's Printski.lkrs, 

A beg leave to announce tbe Publication of 

THE MEETING OF HER 
MAJESTYS STAG-IIOUNDS ON ASCOT HEATH. 

Beautifully Engraved in Mezzotinto by F. Bromley, from the well-known Picture 
Painted jiy Francis Grant, Es«. 

For the Earl of Chesterfield, as Master of the Stag- Hounds. 

Price to Subscribers : 

Prints, .... i‘3 3 0 

Proofs, . . . .3 5 0 

Proofs before letters, . . f> G 0 

London ; Hodgson and Graves, Printsellers and Publishers hv special appointment 
to Her Majesty, 6, Pall Mall. 


LTAVE you seen the IMPROVED STANHOPE LENS made by 

Francis West, Optician to his late Majesty, 83, Fleet Street, London P It is mounted 
in Gold, Silver, or Metal, with ring attached, so as to be worn similar to an eye-glass 
or trinket, and possesses a magnifying power of 4,098 times. The price is from Sr. 6d. 
to 20*. and it is superior in distinctness to many microscopes sold at ten guineas. There 
are full descriptive particulars sent with the instruments ; and, as it requires no adjust- 
ment to the eye, the molt inexperienced can use it with ease. It can be enclosed in A 
frank, or sent through any of the London Booksellers or Newsmen. 

FRANCIS WEST, THE ONLY ORIGINAL MAKER, 83, FLEET STREET, 
Where Telescopes, Spectacles, and every article in the Optical line are manufactured in 
W best manner, as low in Price as any House in the Trade. 
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EASTERN INDIA. 

This day is Published, in 3 vols. flvo. with 
numerous Plates, Price 3/. 12a. 

'THE HISTORY, ANTI- 

X QUTTIE8, TOPOGRAPHY, and 
STATISTICS of EASTERN INDIA; 
comprising the Districts of Behar, Shaha- 
bad, Bhagulpoor, Goruckpoor, Dinajepoor, 
Puraniya, Itungpoor, and Assam, in rela- 
tion to their Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, 
Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, Fine 
Arts, Population, Religion, Education, Sta- 
tistics, Ac., surveyed under the orders of 
the Supreme Government, and collated from 
the Original Documents at the East India 
House, with the permission of the Honour- 
able Court of Directors. 

By MONTGOMERY MARTIN, 
Autltor of the “ History of the British Co- 
lonies, M &LC. 

Wm. H. Allen and Co. 7» Leadenhall- 
street. 


Just Published, handsomely got up, Price os. 

T|E PORQUET’S FRENCH and 
^ ENGLISH DICTIONARY, with 
Tables of Monies, Weights, Measures, Ac. 
Fifth Edition. 

Also, 

FRENCH GENDERS and PETIT VO- 
CABULAIRE, printed in two colours, 3s. 
6d. i ditto in black, 2$. 6d. 

Also, 

KEY, or PARTIE FRANCAISE, with 
Grammatical Annotations of Sequel to Trc- 
sor, or Turning English Idioms into French 
at Sight. 

NOUVELLES CONVERSATIONS 
PARISIENNES, or Chit Chat des Salons, 
French and English, pp. 290. Price 3 s. 
6d. Third Edition. 

PREMIER COURS DE L1TTERA- 
TURE, or French Poetical Gift, from Mal- 
herbe to Voltaire, with English Notes, nu- 
merous Portraits, 3s. fit/. 

The Same bound in silk, and gilt, 4s. G d. 

De Porquet, II, Tavistock Street, and 
all Booksellers. 


MR. PROUT’S NEW WORK. 

TJINTS on LIGHT and SHA- 
A 1 DOW, COMPOSITION , Ac. as ap- 
plicable to Landscape Painting. Twenty 
Plates, containing Eighty-three Examples, 
executed in the present improved method 
of Two Tints. 

By SAMUEL PROUT, Esc*. F.S.A. 
Painter in Water Colours in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 

Imperial 4to. cloth, lettered, 21. 2s. 
Ackerman and Cp. D6, Strand, Printsel- 
lers, Ac. by appointment to Her Majesty and 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 


UNIFORM IN SIZE AND FRICK WITH 
NICHOXtAS stickler?. 

To be published on the 1st of October, 
1G38, and to be continued Monthly 
through Twenty Numbers, 

CEYMOUR'S PICTORIAL LE- 
GACY. Being the Life and Ad- 
ventures of Hippins Hiphipfins, Esq. 
Edited by Larkspur. Illustrated each 
Month by two of the Posthumous 
Sketches of the celebrated Seymour, 
now in the possession of his widow, to be 
beautifully executed on stone by Flint. 

The first Number will also be embel- 
lished by a faithful Portrait of Seymour, in 
addition to the two illustrative sketches. 
The Wrapper designed by George Chuik- 
siiank. 

Published by Sherwood, Gilbert, 
and Piper. 


r T'HE MIRROR of LITERA- 
TIJRE, AMUSEMENT, and IN- 
STRUCTION. Part II. August 1838. 
Price. 8J. 

Contents. 

EIGHT ENGRAVINGS: 

j 1. The Candelabrum presented to the 
j Duke of Sussex bv the Freemasons of Eng- 
I land. 

2. Figure of the Nativity of Lord By- 
ron. 

3. Christ Church, Newark. 

4. Marine Baths, Liverpool. 

5. Tomb of Henry VI. 

6. The Blind Seal. 

7. The Birthplace of Henry Kirk White. 

8. Figure of the Duke of Wellington at 
Hyde- Park Corner. 

The Literary department comprises Ori- 
ginal Papers ip Prose and Verse — New 
Books — The Scientific Meeting at New- 
castle, Ac. 

London : John Limbird, 143, Strand. 


D r. arnott'S stoves. 

Huxlet and Oliver, 51, Great 
Marlborough Street, and 16, Castle Street, 
Rang Acre, original Manufacturers of the 
Thermometer Stoves, beg to give notice 
that they have now on Sale these Stoves of 
various sorts and sizes, and of the most ap- 
proved kind. J. E. Huxley has the sa- 
tisfaction of stating that he has maRufac- 
tured the Stoves which Dr. Amott himself 
has used, and referred to in his work on 
Warming and Ventilating. It is requested 
that Letters merely of enquiry be sent 
free of Postage. 
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EUGENE ARAM — SECOND | Price 2s. with Illustrations, 


EDITION. 

This day is published, post 8vo. price One 
Shilling, embellished with a View of St. 
Robert's Cave, Knaresborough, 

M EMOIRS of the celebrated 
EUGENE ARAM, who was exe- 
cuted for the Murder of Daxiel Clark 
in 1750 ; with some Account of his Family, 
and other Particulars, collected, for the 
most part, above thirty years ago. 

BYNORRISSON SCATCHERDj ESQ. 
Author of the u History of M or ley,” &c. &c. 
Second Edition, Improved by the Author. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall, A Co., 
Stationers' -Hall -Court ; John Heaton, 
Leeds; S. Blackburn, Low-Harrowgate. 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HIS 
ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE GEORGE 
OF CAMBRIDGE. 

T'HE BOOK of FAMILY 

A CRESTS, Alphabetically Arranged 
according to Sirnames, and fully Blazone# 
or Explained, accompanied by 4000 Engra- 
vings, Illustrative of the Crests of all tbe 
Peers, Baronets, and nearly every Family 
of Great Britain, their Mottoes, Counties, 
&c. 2 vols. cloth, richly gilt, 2 Is. 

Also the Twelfth Edition, Corrected, of 

CLARK'S INTRODUCTION to 

HERALDRY, numerous Plates of Family 
Arms, the Regalia, Crowns, Coronets, Hel- 
mets, Knighthoods, &c. 95. ; or with co- 
loured Plates, 20s. ; and on paper for learn- 
ers to colour, 12«. 

Printed for Washbourne, Salisbury 
Square. 

Just Published, 8vo. cloth, with Plates, 
145. 

INTERMARRIAGE ; or, the 

Mode in which, and tfie Causes why, 
Beauty, Health, and Intellect result from 
certain Unions, and Deformity, Disease, 
and Insanity from others ; demonstrated 
by Delineations of the Structure and Forms, 
and Descriptions of the Functions and Ca- 
pacities which each Parent, in every pair, 
bestows on Children, in conformity with 
certain Natural Laws, and by an Account 
of corresponding Effects in the Breeding of 
Animals. Illustrated by Drawings of Pa- 
rents and Progeny. 

By ALEXANDER WALKER. 

On the subject of this work, the obser- 
vations of several scientific and literary men 
are inserted, having been for that purpose 
communicated to the Author. 

London : John Chttbchill, 16, 

J Princes’ -street, Soho. 


AMERICAN BROAD GRINS; 

Edited by Rigdtjm Funnidos, Gt. 

“ This little book Is what Jonathan would call a 
Screamer "—Sunday Timet. 

“ All the most racy humours of Jonathan have 
been collected in one focus, and being illustrated 
by a British Artist, we are persuaded will be doubly 
acceptable.” — Bell's Life in London. 

Robert Tyas., 50, Cheapside ; John Men- 
sues, Edinburgh ; Maehen & Co. Dublin. 

Now Ready. 

TYAS’S* TABLEAU OF THE 
X PROCESSION AT THE QUEEN'S 
CORONATION, being an accurate repre- 
sentation of that splendid pageant, twen- 
ty feet in length, carefully coloured, and 
enclosed in an elegant and appropriately or- 
namented cloth case. Price 145. 

Copies are also coloured with extra care, 
mounted on a roller, and inclosed in a cy- 
lindrical case. Price 21s. 

To prevent vexation, the Public are 
requested to see Tyasfs Tableau before they 
purchase any Representation of the Pro- 
cession. 

Robert Tyas, 50, Cheapside ; John Men- 
zies, Edinburgh. 

With an engraved Frontispiece by Land- 
seer, and more than fifty minor Illustra- 
tions, price 3s. 6d. 

THE ZOOLOGICAL GAR- 

D E N S ; a Hand-Book for Visitors. 
This elegant manual serves either for 
the Regent's Park or Surrey Gardens ; by 
its guidance they may be seen in less time 
than is usually consumed in inspecting 
them, while the descriptive and historical 
| account of the birds and animals impart 
I much additional interest to the survey. It 
is also desirable as a book of reference to 
those who have visited the Gardens. 

Robert Tyas, 50, Cheapside ; John Men* 
zies, Edinburgh ; Maehen & Co. Dublin. 

Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

THREE EXPEDITIONS INTO 

A THE INTERIOR OF EASTERN 
AUSTRALIA ; comprising an Account of 
the Discovery of Australia Felix, and some 
Account of the Colony of New South 
Wales, With a General Map, and Ninety 
Illustrations, some coloured, from original 
Drawings, of the Inhabitants, Scenery, 
Geology, Natural History, Ac. Ac. 

By MAJOR T, L. MITCHELL, 
F.G.S. & M.R.G.S. 

T. & W. Boone, 29, New Bond Street. 
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“ The method that M. Fenwick de I’orguet has adopted in the teaching of languages, is borne out by the 
first metaphysical minds, and the first of scholastic authorities, from John Locke or Roger Atcham, down- 
wards ; and a more important, though less popular, personage than either of these in school establishments, 
viz. Common Sense. We think it a duty to the public, and to the author of the Feuwickian System, thus 
to state our opinion of its merits and advantages in the work of instruction .'’— Education Magazine. 


Just Published, New Editions, most scrupulously revised. 


F. DE PORQUET’S POPULAR WORKS 

FOR THE ACQUIREMENT OF A 

CONVERSATIONAL KNOWLEDGE OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES, 

ADOPTED IN UPWARDS OF 5000 ESTABLISHMENTS. 


De Porquet’s Nouvelles Conversations Parisiennes, Gth edition, 35. 6 d. 

De Porquet’s Le Tresor, 17th edition, carefully revised, 3s. Cd. 200 pp. 

De Porquet’s New French Dictionary. Handsomely bound, 5s. 

De Porquet’s Parisian Grammar, 3s. (id, 

De Porquet’s Modern French Spelling, 2s. 

De Porquet’s Traducteur Parisien, 4s. 

De Porquet’s Italian Tesoretto, 3s. (Id. 

De Porquet’s English and French Versions, 3s. 6d. 

De Porquet’s German Tresor, 3 s. fid. 

De Porquet’s Latin Tresor, 3s. (id. 

De Porquet’s System of Teaching Languages, 3s. fid. 

De Porquet’s Petit Secretaire Parisien, fith edition, 3s. 6d. 200 pp. 

De Porquet’s First French Reading Book, 2s. 6d. 

De Porquet’s First Italian Ditto, with Foot-Notes in French, 3 s. fid. 

De Porquet’s Italian Phrase and Dialogue Book, 3s. fid. 

De Porquet’s Grammatical Annotations, Is. 6d. 

De Porquet’s Italian Grammatical Annotations, 2s. 

De Porquet’s Parisian Phraseology, 2s. 

De Porquet’s Histoire de Napoleon, for the Use of Schools, 5s. pp. 400. 

De Porquet’s Turning English Idioms into French Idioms, 3s. fid. 

A Key to each Tr6sor, 3s. fid. 

London : 11, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and may be had of all Booksellers. 
These works being stereotyped, are always on sale. 
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, THE CHEAPEST 

LIBRARY OF EH TEXtTAXXf ME VT 

EVEE PUBLISHED. 


Now in course of publication, in neatly bound pocket volumes, price Six Shillings each, printed and em- 
bellished with Engravings, uniformly with the 4 Waverley Novels,* to which they are suitable 
companions, 

THE STANDARD NOVELS 

AND ROMANCES. 

THIS COLLECTION NOW COMPRISES THE BEST WORKS OF THE FOLLOWING 

MOST DISTINGUISHED MODERN NOVELISTS: 

COOPER, MISS AUSTEN, CAPTAIN MARRY AT. HOPE, BECKFORD, G. P. R. JAMES, 
SIR E.L.BULWER, BART., AINSWORTH, MRS. BRUNTON, GOIIWTN, THEOOORE HOOK, 
MISSES LEE, MORIElt, MADAME DE STAEL, MANZONI, BANIM, VICTOR 
HUGO, MRS. INCHBALD, MRS. SHELLEY, GALT, MRS. GORE, HORACE 
WALPOLE, SCHILLER, MISSES PORTER, GRATTAN, GLEIG, 

WASHINGTON IRVING, HORACE SMITH, M. G. LEWIS, 

CHATEAUBRIAND, MAXWELL, PEACOCK, fte. 


Vol. 

1 . The Pilot, by Cooper. 

2. Caleb Williams, by Godwin. 

3. The Spy, by Cooper . 

4. Thaddecs of Waesaw, by Miss Jane 

Porter. 

5. St. Leon, by Godwin. 

6. Last of the Mohicans, by Cooper. 

7 and 8. The Scottish Chiefs, by Mm 
Jane Porter. 

9. Frankenstein, by Mrs. Shelley; and 
Ghost Seer, Vol I. by Schiller. 

10. Edgar Huntly, by Brockden Brown; 

and Conclusion of Ghost Seek. 

Jl. Hungarian Brothers, by MU) A. M. 
Porter. 

12 and 13. Canterbury Tales, by the Mutes 
Lee . 

14. The Pioneers, by Cooper. 

15. Self Control, by Mrs. Brmton. 

Id. Discipline, by Mrs. Brunlon. 

17. The Prairie, by Cooper. 

18 and 10. The Pastor's Fire-side, by 
Miss Jam Porter. 

20. Lionel Lincoln, by Cooper. 

21. Lawrie Todd, by Galt. 

22 . Fleetwood, by 0 odtoin. 

28 . Sense and Sensibility, by Miss Austen. 

34. CpftDf*», if Madam 4 * Steel. 

35, Skua, byMiuAmten. 

26. Simple Story, and Nature and Art, 

by Mrs. Inchbatd. 

, yt' Mansfield Park, by Mbs Austen. 

r\ 


i voi. 

i 28. North anger Abbey, and Persuasion, 
j by Miss Austen. 

! 29. The Smuggler, by Bunim. 

30. Pride and Prejudice, by Mm Austen. 
j 31. Stories of Waterloo, by Maxwell. 

32. The Hunchback of Notre Dame, by 

! Victor Hugo 

33. The Borderers, by Cooper. 

34. Eugene Aram, by Bulwrr. 

, 35. Maxwell, by Theodore Hook. 

• 36. Water Witch, by Cooper. 

! 37. Mothers Si Daughters, by Mrs. Gore. 

, 38. The Bravo, by Cooper. 

' 39. The Heiress of Bruges, by Grattan. 

i 40. Red Rover, by Cooper. 

41. Vathex, by Beckford; Castle of 
Otranto, by M. Walpole; and Bravo 
of Venice, by M. G , Lewis. 

| 42. The Country Curate, by Gleig. 

43. The Betrothed, byManzoni. 

44. Haiti Baba, by Moricr. 

45. IIajji Baba in England, byMorier. 

I 46. The Parson's Daughter, by Theodore 
| Hook. 

| 47. Paul Clifford, by Bulwer. 

j 48. The Younger Son, by Capt. Trelawny. 

] 49. The Alhambra, by Washington Irving; 

j The Last of the Abencerragrs, 

by Chateaubriand / and The Invo- 
luntary Prophet, by Horace Smith. 
50. The Headsman, by Cooper. 
and 52. An ait abuts, by Hope. 
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53. Darkest, by James, 

54. Zohb.ab, by Morier, 

55. Heidenmauxb, by Cooper. 

50. De L'Orme, by James. 

57. Headlong Hall, Nightmare Abbet, 

Maid Marian, and Crotchet Cas- 
tle,' by Peacock. 

58. Trevelyan, by the Author of "A Mar- 

riage in High Life .” 

59. Philip Augustus, by James. 

60. Rookwood, by Ainsworth. 


Vol. 

61. Henry Masterton, by James. 

62. Peter Simple, by Marryat. 

63. Jacob Faithful, by Marryat. 

64. Jafhet in search op a Father, by 

Marryat. 

05. Kino’s Own, by Marryat. 

66. Mr. Midshipman Easy, by Marryat. 

67. Newton Forster, by Marryat. 

G8. The Pacha op many Tales, by Mar- 
ryat. 

69. II'attlih the Reefer. 


The volume published this day (September 1) contains 

“THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN BLAKE; OR, MY LIFE," 

BY W. H. MAXWELL, 

Author of “ Stories of Waterloo,” “ Wild Sports of the West,” “ The Bivouac,” &c. 

And which will be followed by the admirable Btory of 

“ Helen,” by Kiss Edgeworth ; Captain Chamier’s “ Xiife of a 
Sailor,” and “ Ben Brace *” Mias TCitford’a “Belford 
Regis;” Mrs. Trollope’s “ Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw;” and 
other popular works of the moat distinguished 
modern writers of fiction. 

**• Any volume may be had separately, containing a complete work, (in all but four instances,) price Six 
Shillings. 

The Works which form “ The Standard Novels,” being the Copyright of Mr. Bentley, 
can only be procured in that Series, which is wholly unconnected with any other Collection of 
Novels whatever. 

" This cheap and elegant Library of Entertainment must ensure a prodigious success, for it is wonder- 
fully convenient and wonderfully cheap. We have seen no work more attractive in every way." 

Literary Gazette. 

** We know of no recent work that deserves so hearty an encouragement from the great body of English 
readers. From the first issue to the present moment we have never ceased to recommend the * Standard 
Novels,' — it is an unrivalled series of modern works of fiction.” — Athenaum. 

“ One of the most attractive and successful collections that this age of cheap publications can boast of.” 

Morning Post. 

“ Whatever is rich and rare in the works of recent writers of fiction has found a 1 local habitation 1 in Thb 
Standard Novels, which appear with the advantages of careful revision and illustrative matter (from the 
Authors' own pens), and at less than a fifth of their original cost Sunday Times. 

“ When classical and highly-priced standard works are thus placed within the reach of humble means, 
assuredly, before the lapse of many years, there will not be a house which gives the occupier a right to vote 
thlt will not have also its little library ."—Spectator. 
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MANCHESTER; GILBERT, SHEFFIELD; REVIS, LUDLOW; COMERFORD, 
PORTSMOUTH; COLLINGS, MEYLER, AND SON, BATH,* BYERS, DEVONPORT ; 
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BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

No. 1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON. 

CAPITAL ONE MILLION. 


William Bardgett, Esq. 
Samuel Bevington, Esq. 
William Fechney Black, Esq. 
John Bright man, Esq. 
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MEDICAL OFFICE IIS. 
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Ebeneaer Smith, Esq. Surgeon, Billiter Square. 

Standing Counsel. —The Hon. John Ashley, New Square, Lincoln VInn. 

Solicitor. — William Bevan, Esq. Old Jewry. 

Bankers. — Messrs. Drewett and Fowler, Princes Street, Bank. 

This Institution is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life Assurance in their 
fullest extent to Policy holders, and to present greater facilities and accommodation than 
can be obtained in any similar establishment. Among others, the following improvements 
on the system usually adopted are recommended to the attention of the Public. 

An ample subscribed capital, invested in such a maimer as always to be immediately 
available when the claims by deaths arrive. 

A roost economical set of Tables, computed expressly for the use of this Institution, 
from authentic and complete data, and presenting lower rates of premium than any 
hitherto offered. 

A Table of increasing rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan, peculiarly ad- 
vantageous in cases where Assurances are effected, by way of securing loans or debts, a 
less immediate payment being required on a policy for the whole term of life than in any 
other office ; and the holder having the option of paying a periodically increasing rate, or 
of having the sum assured diminished according to an equitable scale of reduction. 

A Board of Directors and Medical Officers in attendance daily at the office at 2 o’clwk. 
Assarances completed and policies delivered within a few hours. References to medical 
attendants not required when the state of health is unexceptionable ; but, whenever re- 
ferences are required, the medical attendant of the party consulted at the expense of the 
Company. 

Females and others, to whom it may be inconvenient to appear at the office, visited at 
their own houses by one of the medical officers. 

Policies effected by persons on their own lives not rendered void in case of death by 
duelling or the hands of justice. In the event of suicide, if the policy be assigned to a 
bm& Jide creditor, the sum, assured paid without deduction; if not so assigned, the full 
amount of premiums returned to the family of the assured. 

Policies revived without the exaction of a fine within twelve months, on the production 
of satisfactory evidence as to health, and payment of interest on the premiums due. 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 

All claims payable within one month after proof of death. 

A liberal commission allowed to solicitors and agents. 

Extract from Increasing Rates of Premium for an Assurance of £100 for whole 
Term of Life. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, &c. 


Mrs. Trollope’s new work of fiction, entitled “A Romance of Vienna,” is 
now published. 

Sin John Ross has completed the 44 Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Admiral Lord de Saumarez.” The work wilTappear during the present month.*’ 

A new novel by Captain Glascock, R. N., the popular author of “The Naval Sketch- 
Book,” will be published in the course of the present month. Its title is “ Land Sharks 
and Sea Gulls,” and the scene is partly ashore and partly afloat. The time of the 
story is about the middle of the reign of George III. and is crowded with incidents pecu* 
liar to that stirring period, when the history of a week in London involved treasonable 
conspiracies, highway robbery and muiler, instances of legal oppression, burglaries, &c. ; 
with, on the other hand, news of glorious victories at sea, and splendid public rejoicings. 

Mr. T. Raikes has just given to the world an account of his visit to 44 The City of 
the Czar. St. Petersburg!!.” The work contains many agreeable and useful obser- 
vations, told in an unaffected and amusing style. Mr. Raikes’s sketches of society in St. 
Petersburgh, and his anecdotes concerning the Imperial Family, are not among the least 
interesting portions of this work. 

Mr. G. P. R. James, the author of “ Darnley,” 44 Richelieu,” &c. has just com- 
pleted his brilliant picture of the Augustan age of France, in the third and fourth vo- 
lumes of bis “ Life and Times of Louis the Fourteenth.” The volumes are 
embellished with many admirably engraved portraits of the distinguished wits, beauties, 
and statesmen who adorned the court of Louis Quatorze. 

The Marquis of Londonderry’s Narrative of his Tour in the North of Eu- 
rope is at length published. The facilities enjoyed by the noble lord at the Northern 
Courts of Europe were unusually great ; and, accordingly, we may expect some interesting 
particulars respecting the sayings and doings of those whose views and objects absorb the 
attention of the world. 

The author of 44 Zenobia, Queen of the East,” (“ Letters from Palmyra,”) has just pro- 
duced a new romance, called “ The Last Days of Aurelian and, from a slight 
glance that we have taken at the work, we have no hesitation in saying that the events 
described are more diversified and striking than those to be met with in the ik Letters from 
Palmyra,” stirring and dramatic as were many in that work ; as, for instance, the de- 
scription of the fall of Palmyra, which for vivid colouring, picturesqueness, and contrast, 
is a perfect masterpiece. 

The New Curiosities of Literature, by Mr. Bolton Corney, are now published, 
and fully justify the reports of those who were so fortunate as to obtain the private im- 
pression of the work. Whether considered as a series of essays on important and attractive 
subjects, or as an illustration of the far-lamed Curiosities of Mr. Disraeli, it forms a 
happy union of instruction and amusement. To those who possess thut popular work it 
is indispensable : as a periodical writer has observed, it should 44 flank the portly royal in 
all libraries.” The Ideas on Controversy , peculiar to this edition, will bear a comparison 
with the Canons of Crtticistn 9 which so much delighted the contemporaries of Pope and 
Warburton. 

Mr. Maxwell, the author of the very popular 44 Stories of Waterloo ” and 44 Wild Sports 
of the West,” furnishes the subject for the new volume of 44 The Standard Novels. * His 
44 Captain Blake;; or, My Life,” is the novel selected, and a better selection could not 
possibly have been made. It is a regular rattling story, told by an Irishman in the form of 
an autobiography. The expression, grotesque phraseology, the rich inimitable brogue, 
and the invulnerable sang froid of the narrator, form a body of attractions altogether 
irresistible. It is, moreover, a true picture of life — smiles and tears, calms and tempests, 
following as closely on each other as the sunshine does the shade on the hills m harvest. 
The adventures of Captain Blake, ” of the Blakes of Castle Blake, in the county of Gal- 
way, in the province of Connaught,” are well worthy f being associated with those of, 
“ Jacob Faithful,” “Peter Simple,” « Japhet,” &c, included m this admirable col- 
lection. 
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Mr. Washington Irving’s Astoria has been too frequently considered as one of 
those works in which truth and fiction are injudiciously blended. M. Biot, the distin- 
guished French philosopher, in an elaborate abstract of the narrative which fie has lately 
published, does justice to its historical and moral importance. Be describes it as “ un 
livre qui a la realise d'une his toire joint VinUrtt d'un roman** 

Some researches lately made in the Cathedral of Rouen have led to the discovery, under 
the pavement of the sanctuary, of the statue of Richard Cceur-de-Lion, which used to 
ornament his tomb, and a box enclosing his heart. This statue, which is in perfect pre- 
servation, is six feet and a half in length, and represents the King in a recumbent posi- 
tion, with his feet resting on a lion couchant. The tomb was once inclosed by a railing of 
silver, which was sold in the middle of the thirteenth century, in order to pay the ransom 
of St. Louis. This tomb is to be restored and placed in the chapel of the Holy Virgin. 


Literary Property. — The manuscript of “ Robinson Crusoe” ran through the 
whole trade, and no one would print it. The bookseller who at last bought it cleared 
1,000 guineas bv it. 41 Burn’s Justice” was disposed of by its author for a mere trifle, 
as well as “ Buchan's Domestic Medicine,” both of which yield immense incomes. The 
u Vicar of Wakefield,” the most delightful novel in our language, was sold for a few 
pounds; and Miss Burney’s “Evelina” produced only five guineas. Dr. Johnson fixed 
the price of his “ Lives of the Poets” at 200 guineas, by which the booksellers, in the 
course of a few years, cleared 25,000/. Tonson, and all his family, rode in their carriage 
with the profits of the 5/. epic of Milton. The copyright of “ Vyse’s Spelling-book” sold 
for 2,000 guineas. 

Travels and Adventures during a Residence in New Zealand, from 

the Year 1831 to 1837- By J. S. Polack, Esu This work is in a high degree 

interesting and instructive, and presents us with the most graphic picture of uncivilized 
man that has been published during the last half century, with the exception of Wash- 
ington Irving's celebrated “ Astoria ” and “Captain Bonneville.” The Spectator^ in a 
very able review of this work, observes, “ The author of this work resided in New Zealand 
for seven years, and his sojourn has not been without advantage in a literary view. With 
some reading, a good deal of practical knowledge, very quick and considerable power of 
observation, as well as a dash of facetiousness, he has been able to make most advantageous 
use of his opportunities, and has produced one of the most complete accounts of a half- 
savage country we have lately met with. The attention just now directed towards New 
Zealand as a field for colonization gives great interest to Mr. Polack ’s work. It furnishes 
a very good idea of the present condition and capability of New Zealand, including its 
extent, productions, harbours, rivers, climate, Sec , and conveys a living picture of the cus- 
toms, manners, morals, and character of the natives, including their aptitude for civiliza- 
tion and amalgamating with European blood. The narrative of the journey undertaken 
by the author into the interior of the country presents one of the best pictures of savage 
life and character that we ever remember to have read ; while by its distinct truth it 
enables the reader to form a very capital notion of the native society of New Zealand, and 
the general features of the country.” 


Discovery of Forty-three Autograph Letters Written by Rubens. 
In, a recent sitting of the Royal Historical Commission at Brussels, M. de Geutuciie, 
the president, communicated a report addressed to him by M. Guchard respecting the 
search which he is now making in the library at Paris for documents connected with the 
territory of the country. His labours have not been in vain. The report mentions, among 
other things, forty-three autograph letters of our immortal Rubens. These letters are of 
the years 1626 to 1630. They are all addressed to Pierre du Puy, one of the most 
learned men of the reign of Louis XIII,, the friend and fellow* labourer of President De 
Thou, and brother of Jaques du Puy, whose memory is immortal in the Ilibliolhcque 
du Rot, of which he was the keeper. This correspondence relates principally to public 
affairs and the political events of the age. All Rubens’ letters are in Italian, except one, 
which is in French ; the great artist apologises for his boldness in using this language, 
though he had no knowledge of it, taking care, at the same time, to assign his reason for 
so doing. M. Guchard is endeavouring to find a person able to make a faithful transla- 
tion of that part of the collection which is in Italian. 


GexrIUL The new work announced under the title of “ Memoirs of George 

Monk, Dy^-of'Albemark,” from the French of M . Guizot, translated and edited by tie 
Hop* J. Stuart Wortley, is now published. Monk is best known for that act of his life, 
pious sentiment on the part of the people of England has deified into one 
ate skill and sublime heroism. The prominent share he took in the proceed- 
I restored the Stuarts to the throne of England must always render his name one 
« attraction to the English reader. Mr. Wort ley’s translation of this interesting 
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work is executed with care and elegance; and the notes and illustrations he has added to 
the work are of considerable value in rectifying some points where Guizot has been misled 
by the authorities on which he relied, and m showing occasionally how much may be said 
in favour of Monk to balance the slight censures of the author. Mr. Wortley’s estimate 
of Monk is more favourable than that of M. Guizot, although he is not slow to admit 
many of his faults. Between the text and the notes,— both of which exhibit great research 
and judgment, — the character of Monk is fully, fairly, and ably analysed.— Atlas* 

Incidents or Travel in the Holy Land, Egypt, Edom, &c. by. J. L. Ste- 
phens, Esq.— These volumes will be read with pleasure. Mr. Stephens is one of the 
most agreeable travellers we have lately met with in print. With no other clue than that 
afforded by the Scriptures to the track of the Israelites and the footsteps of the Messiah* 
—aspiring not to the character of a scientific or a book -making traveller, (for the publica- 
tion of his notes was unpremeditated,) he carries us along with him by the amusing cha- 
racter of the incidents of his journey, and the lively reality of his narrative, which has the 
freshness and autobiographical character of a journal, without its tediousness and frag- 
mentary shape. In crossing the desert, Mr. Stephens struck out a new and almost un- 
trodden path, that, since the departure of the children of Israel from the 44 house of bond- 
age, had only been crossed by the wandering Aral). Under the protection and guidance 
of the Sheik of Akaba, our traveller went through the heart of the desert to the Holy 
Land. From Suez he proceeded to Mount Sinai ; and thence traversed the 44 great and 
terrible wilderness ” to Petra, the Edom of the Scriptures, by Gaza; ascending to the 
tomb of Aaron on Mount Ilor by the way, and passing through the whole length of the 
land of Idumea to Hebron. Neither Burckhardt, who first discovered Petra, nor either 
of the three different parties who have since at various intervals entered this city of the 
• desert, passed through Idumea. To Mr. Stephens, therefore, belongs the privilege of 
boasting that he was the first to disturb the literal fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophecy, who, in 
predicting the doom of Idumea, said, 4< None shall pass through it for ever and ever.” 
This, considering the dangers and difficulties of the way, was no small feat to accomplish. 
— Spectator. 

The VFjfe Hunter, &c.— Tales by the Moriah ty Family.—' “ These admir- 
able volumes,’* says the Dublin Mail, “ have excited a deserved and lively interest in the 
novel-reading world, 4 The Wife Hunter,’ which occupies two volumes of the series, is 
the work of a shrewd, satirical, and, withal, exceedingly good-natured writer, whose expe- 
riences of human nature in its various moods and tenses have been carefully treasured, and 
turned to excellent account. The autobiographer details the adventures arising from his 
efforts to combine matrimonial with political success ; in a word, he seeks the representa- 
tion of a borough, on the speculation that the magic 1 M.P.* appended to his name may, 
in conjunction with his various other accomplishments, dazzle the vanity of a wealthy 
squire’s wealthy daughter. But we beg to inquire why Mr. Moriarty has entitled his 
novel * The Wife Hunter ?’ The name is a manifest misnomer : the work should have 
been called * The Wife Hunters for the heroes of the story are both indefatigably occu- 
pied in trying to ensnare the affections of the interesting objects of pursuit — the dex- 
terous, humorous, unprecedented Murrough O’Driscoll, as well as his trusty confederate, 
John O’Brien Grant. Among the most piquant portions of this work, we may mention 
the public dinner Mr. Murrough O’Driscoll contrives to get the rustic inhabitants of 
Ballyhurly to treat him to,— the pretty Mary Sheridan’s marriage with the mock sailor, — 
O’Driscoll’s addresses to the Misses O’Moore,— and his love adventures with the larking 
actress and the brewer’s widow. There is rare fun in all these sketches ; they are told 
with genuine Hibernian humour, and are incomparably racy and life-like. The election- 
eering speech made by Grant to the women of Kilshindy is a most unique as well as bril- 
liant bit of blarney,” 

Zenobia, Queen of the East, a Romance.— (“ Letters from Palmyra”) — u This 
new romance will be acceptable to the many readers who took delight in 4 Valerius,’ * Sa- 
lathiel,’ and the 4 Last Days of Pompeii,’ as the last reproduction of the scenes of anti- 
quity. The work has been introduced to the notice of the public in a recent number of 
The London and Westminster Review, and some of the most showy scenes and descriptions 
were extracted by the reviewer in justification of the high recommendation he bestowed on 
it. In our opinion, however, its merit lies in its general effect as a compact, well-studied 
whole. There is no mystery to he unravelled in the story ; but it is no mean evidence of 
power that, in dispensing with mystery, a writer is aide to enchain our interest, — that his 
characters have truth enough to display themselves by following the desultory yet con- 
nected chain of real events, instead of requiring distorted positions, forced grouping, and 
fictitious colouring, to enable them to arrest attention. Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, is the 
principal figure of the author’s picture, round which the rest arrange themselves ; a figure 
well, because calmly, conceived, and highly but unambitiously finished. She is, moreover, 
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tet off, rather than foiled, by those assembled round her Fausta, her friend and almost 
worshipper ; — Julia, her daughter, less brilliant, but yet higher hearted the sage Lon- 
ginus, and the bold, stem Zabdas, ™-~Atherueum, [This is really a beautiful and interest- 
ing romance, worthy of the pen of Croly, Bulwer, or Lockhart.] 

. RfR. Hogarth’s 11 Memoirs of the Musical Drama,”— This *is averyagree- 
al)le ^orit, full of pleasant and varied information relative to its subject. Mr. Hogarth 
has A6t addressed his book solely to the scientific portion of those who ta ke interest in 
* music,* nor, indeed, exclusively to those who pay any attention whatever to this art. It 
much a-biStory of the literary as of the musical progress of the lyrical drama, and 
those parts which- relate to the poets of different countries are perhaps the most interest- 
ihg of the whole;’ * Thus what may be called the operatic biography of Dryden is gone 
through, while the author is on the subject of Purcell • and as the operas of that poet are 
H<rw almost unknown, he is presented to the general reader in a point of view entirely 
AH' that is introduced into the work, however, is necessary, and there is nothing 
ofcbitted whtoK is of consequence ; we see no reason why it should not bear the name of a 
hirftory bf the musical drama, the only difference from other histories being that from the 
very nature of its subject, as well as from the agreeable manner in which it is told, it is 
more light and entertaining than most works belonging to the dignified class. Mr. Ho- 
garth's work is, indeed, a valuable addition to this department of literature, not the least 
interesting part of it being the insight given into the maimers of different times. There 
is scarcely a class of readers who might not find something attractive in all its varied in- 
formation. It is equally calculated for those who take it up as the amusement of an hour 
and dip here and there into its pages, or for those who would seriously peruse it for in- 
formation respecting the art it so well illustrates. — Times . 

A valuable work on the statistics of Crime in England is in the press. It is called * 
“ Poverty, Mendicity, and Crime.’* The curious and startling details contained 
m this work will be found to exceed anything in the pages of Action. It is derived from 
official reports, &c. submitted to the Legislature, and from long personal observation. 

The present disturbed state of Persia, caused by the intrigues of Russia, will give 
much additional interest to Lieutenant Con oily’s Journey to the North of India, which 
is about to be published in a cheaper form, enriched with much new information on the 
important subjects of Russia and Persia. 

A new work from the pen of the author of u Travels in the North of Europe,” 
(Rev. C. B. Elliott,) is announced for immediate publication. It is entitled “ Tra- 
vels in the Three Great Empires of Austria, Russia, and Turkey ” Part 
the First containing a Voyage down the Danube, with Travels in Hungary, Wallachia, 
Moldavia, Bessarabia, Southern Russia, Crim-Tartary, and Turkey in Europe ; Part the 
Second containing Travels in Syria, Palestine, and Asia Minor’, with a Tour in the 
country East of Jordan, and a visit to the Apocalyptic Churches, and the islands of the 
Archipelago. Ihe popularity of his former work is well known; and from the in- 
teresting countries and remarkable localities visited by Mr Elliott during his present 
journey, we may expect a work of much entertainment and information. 

The valuable French wprk, the victories of the French arms, is well known, and it has 
been remarked with surprise that notwithstanding the brilliant achievements of the British 
Army in the Peninsula and elsewhere, we at present possess no collected record of a similar 
nature to the French work in question. The author of the Stories of Waterloo ” 
whose graphic pencil painted so admirably the events of the great Three Days of Water- 
loo, is well calculated to undertake such a task, and t we are pleased that Mr. Max- 
well has made this the subject of his new work, which he entitles *• The Victories 
and Conquests of the British Army.” It willbe embellished with portraits of 
the most distinguished British O dicers engaged. 

During the present month, the public may expect another story from the pen of 
the author of “ The Pilot.” The new work is entitled “Eve Effingham, on 
Home.*' The scene is laid in the United States, and it is understood that Cooper has, in 
this work,, given his narrative of the Domestic Manners of the Americans, which we 
hear are m trenchant as the productions of Mrs. Trollope, Captain Basil Hall, &c. 

Frazer, the celebrated Oriental Traveller, and author of the “ Kuzzil- 
“The Residence of the Persian Princes,” &c., has in the press “A 
WinTeVs Journey (Tatar) from Constantinople to Tehran; with Tra- 
fels through various parts of Persia ; a Residence in Tehran, and Journey through 
Rhorns&n among the Toorkraans of the Desert, and by the Caspian Sea to Tabrex.” 
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FULL REPORT OF THE SECOND MEETING OF THE 
MUDFOG ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF EVERYTHING. 

1&I.VSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSjHANK. 

In October last, we did ourselves the immortal credit of 
recording, at an enbrmou's expense, and by dint of exertions 
unparalleled in the history of periodical publication, the pro- 
ceedings of the Mudfog Association for the Advancement of 
Everything,^ which in that month held its first great half-yearly 
meeting, the wonder and delight of the whole empire. We 
announced at the conclusion of that extraordinary and most 
remarkable Report, that when the Second Meeting of the Society 
should take place we should he found again at our post, renew- 
ing our gigantic and spirited endeavours, and once more making 
the world, ring with the accuracy, authenticity, immeasurable 
superiority, and intense romarkability of our account of its pro- 
ceedings, In redemption of this pledge, we caused to be des- 
patched per steam to Oldcastle, (at which place this second 
meeting of the Society was held on the 20th instant.) the same 
superhumanly-endowed gentleman who furnished the former 
report, and who, — gifted by nature with transcendent abilities, 
and furnished by us with a body of assistants scarcely inferior 
to himself, — has forwarded a series of letters, which for faithful- 
ness of description, power of language, fervour of thought, hap- 
piness of expression, and importance of subject-matter, have no 
equal in tbte epistolary literature of any age or country. We 
give this gentleman *s correspondence entire, and in the order in 
which it reached our office. 

u Saloon of Steamer, Thursday night, half-past eight . 

u When I left New Burlington Street this’ evening in the 
hackney cabriolet, number four thousand two hundred <r and 
eighty-five, I experienced sensations as novel as they were op- 
pressive. A sense of the importance of the task I had under- 
taken, a consciousness that 1 was leaving Loudon, and, stranger 
still, going somewhere else, a&eling of loneliness and a sensa- 
tion of jolting, quite bewildered my thoughts, and for a time 
rendered me even insensible to the presence of my carpet-bag 
and hat-box. I shall ever feel grateful to tlje driver of a Black- 
ball omnibus, who, by thrusting the pole pf his vehicle through 
the small door of the cabriolet, awakened me from a tumult of 
imaginings that are wholly indescribable* But of such materials 
is our imperfect nature composed ! 

** I am happy to say that I am the first passenger on board, 
and shall thus be enabled to give you an account of all that 
vot, 0 
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happens in the order of its occurrence. The chimne^lf smoking 
a good deal, and so are the crew ; and the captain, J am in- 
formed, is very drunk in a little house upon deck, something 
like a black turnpike. I should infer from all I hear that he 
has got the steam up. 

<f You will readily guess with what feelings I have just made 
the discovery that my berth is in the same closet with those 
engaged by Professor Woodensconce, Mr. Slug, and Professor 
Grime. Professor Woodensconce has taken the shelf above me, 
and Mr. Slug and Professor Grime the two shelves opposite. 
Their luggage has already arrived. On Mr. Slug’s bed is a long 
tin tube of about three inches in diameter, carefully closed at 
both ends. What can this contain ? Some powerful instrument 
of a new construction, doubtless.” 


“ Ten minutes past nine, 

41 Nobody has yet arrived, nor has anything fresh come in my 
way except several joints of beef and mutton, from which I con- 
clude that a good plain dinner has been provided for to-morrow. ( 
There is a singular smell below, which gave me some uneasiness 
at first; but as the steward says it is always there, and never 
goes away, I am quite comfortable again. I learn from th#s 
man that the different sections will be distributed at the Bftaih 
Boy and Stomach-ache, and the Boot-jack and Countenance. 
If this intelligence be true, (and I have no reason to doubt it,) 
your readers will draw such conclusions as their different opi- 
nions may suggest. 

44 I write down these remarks as they occur to me, or as the 
facts come to my knowledge, in order that my first impressions 
may lose nothing of their original vividness. I shall despatch 
them in small packets as opportunities arise.” 

u Half-past nine . 

44 Some dark object has just appeared upon the wharf. I think 
it is a travelling carriage.” 

4 ‘ A quarter to ten, 

** No, it isn’t." 

“ Half-past ten. 

44 This passengers are pouring in every instant. Four oumi- 
buses full have just arrived upon the wharf, and all is bustle and 
activity. The noise and confusion are very great. Cloths are 
laid in the cabins, and the steward is placing blue plates-full of 
knobs of cbetse at equal distances down the centre of the tables. 
He drop * great many knobs ; but, being used to it, picks them 
Up again with great dexterity, and, after wiping them on his 
sleeve, throws them back into the plates. He is a young man 
of moiedhighf prepossessing appearance, — either dirty or a 
i ari | | tpf hut I thmfc the former. 

rnimm^g old gentleman who came to the wharf in an 
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omnibus has just quarrelled violently with the porteri, imd is 
^ggering towards the vessel with a large trunk in His arms* 
I trust and hope that he may reach it in safety ; but the Hbajrd 
he has tp cross is narrow and slippery. Was that a splash ? 
Gracious powers ! 

u I have just returned from the deck. The trunk is standing 
upon the extreme brink of the wharf, but the old gentleman is 
nowhere to be seen. The watchman is not sure whether he went 
down or not, but promises to drag for liim the first thing to- 
morrow morning. May his humane efforts prove successful 1 

u Professor Nogo has this moment arrived with his nighttap 
on under his hat. He has ordered a glass of cold brandy and 
water, with a hard biscuit and a bason, and has gone straight to 
f bed. What can this mean ! 

u The three other scientific gentlemen to whom I have already 
alluded have come on board, and have all tried their beds, with 
the exception of Professor Woodensconce, who sleeps in one of 
the top ones,' and can't get into it. Mr. Slug, who sleeps in the 
other top one, i6 unable to get out of his, and is to have 
his supper handed up by a boy. I have had the honour to 
introduce myself to these gentlemen, and we have amicably 
arranged the order in which we shall retire to rest ; which it is 
necessary to agree upon, because, although the cabin is very 
comfortable, there is not room for more than one gentleman to 
be out of bed at a time, and even he must take his boots off in 
the passage. 

“ As I* anticipated, the knobs of cheese were provided for the 
passengers’ supper, and are now in course of consumption. 
Your readers will be surprised to hear that Professor Wooden- 
sconce has abstained from cheese for eight years, although he 
takes butter in considerable quantities. Professor Grime having 
lost several teeth, is unable, I observe, to eat his crusts without 
previously soaking them in his bottled porter. How interesting 
are these peculiarities !” 

<c Half-past eleven . 

u Professors Woodensconce and Grime, with a degree of 
good humour that delights us all, have just arranged to toss for 
a bottle of mulled port. There has been some discussion whether 
the payment should be decided by the first toss or the best out 
of three. Eventually the latter course has been determined on. 
Deeply do I wish that both gentjemen could win; but that 
being impossible, I own that my personal aspirations (I speak 
as an individual, and do not compromise either you or your 
readers by this expression of feeling) are with Professor Wood- 
ensconce. I have backed that gentleman to the amount of 
eighteenpence.” 

“ Twenty minutes to twelve . 

** Professor Grime has inadvertently tossed his half-crown 
out of one of the cabin-windows, and it has been arranged thki 
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the steward shall toss for him. Bets are offered on any side to 
any amount, but there are no takers. 

44 Professor Woodensconce has just called ‘ woman but the 
coin having lodged in a beam is a long time coming down 
again. The interest and suspense of this one moment are beyond 
anything that can be imagined.” 

“ Twelve o’clock . 

“ The mulled port i$ smoking on the table before me, and 
Professor Grime has won, Tossing is a game of chance ; but on 
every ground, whether of public or private character, intellectual 
endowments, or scientific attainments, I cannot help expressing 
my opinion that Professor Woodensconce ought to have come off 
victorious. There is an exultation about Professor Grime in- 
compatible, 1 fear, with true greatness.” 

“ A quarter past Iwchc. 

“ Professor Grime continues to exult, and to boast of his 
victory in no very measured terms, observing that lie always 
does win, and that he knew it would be a 4 head' beforehand, 
with many other remarks of a similar nature. Surely this gen- 
tleman is not so lost to every feeling of decency and propriety 
as not to feel and know the superiority of Professor Wooden- 
sconce. Is Professor Grime insane ? or does he wisli to be re- 
minded in plain language of his true position in society, and the 
precise level of his acquirements and abilities ? Professor 
Grime will do well to look to this.” 

“ One o’clock. 

“ I am writing in bed. The small cabin is illuminated by the 
feeble light of a flickering lamp suspended from the ceiling ; 
Professor Grime is lying on the opposite shelf on the broad of 
his back, with his mouth wide open. The scene is indescribably 
solemn. The rippling of the tide, the noise of the sailors'* feet 
over-head, the gruff voices on the river, the dogs on the shore, 
the snoring of the passengers, and a constant creaking of every 
plank in the vessel, are the only sounds that meet the car. With 
these exceptions, all is profound silence. 

44 My curiosity has been within the last moment very much 
excited. Mr, Slug, who lies above Professor Grime, has cau- 
tiously withdrawn the curtains of his berth, and, after looking 
anxiously out, as if to satisfy himself that his companions are 
asleep* has taken up the tin tube of which I have before spoken, 
and is regarding it with great interest. What rare mechanical 
combination CEP be contained in that mysterious case? It is 
evidently k profound secret to all.” 

N “ A quarter past me. 

“ T RE behaviour of Mr, Slug grows more and more myste* 
nous. He hot unscrewed the top of the tube, and now renews 
rnTdoservatjons upon his companions * evidently to make sure 
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that he is wholly unobserved. He is clearly on the eve of some 
great experiment. Pray heaven that it be not a dangerous 
one; but the interests of science must be promoted, and lam 
prepared for the worst.” * 

“ Five minutes later . 

u He has produced a large pair of scissors, and drawn a roll 
of some substance, not unlike parchment in appearance, from 
the tin case. The experiment is about to begin. I must strain 
my eyes to the utmost, in the attempt to follow its minutest 
operation.” 

“ Twenty minutes before Two . 

“ I have at length been enabled to ascertain that the tin tube 
contains a few yards of some celebrated plaster, recommended — 
as I discover on regarding the label attentively through my eye- 
glass — as a preservative against sea-sickness. Mr. Slug has cut 
it up into small portions, and is now sticking it over himself 
in every direction.” 

“ Three o'clock. 

“ Precisely a quarter of an hour ago we weighed anchor, 
and the machinery was suddenly put in motion with a noise so 
appalling, that Professor Woodcnsconce (who had ascended to 
his berth by means of a platform of carpet bags arranged by 
himself on geometrical principles) darted from his shelf head 
foremost, and, gaining his feet with all the rapidity of extreme 
terror, ran wildly into the ladies' cabin, under the impression that 
we were sinking* and uttering loud cries for aid. I am assured 
that the scene which ensued baffles all description. There were 
one hundred and forty-seven ladies in their respective berths at 
the time. 

u Mr. Slug has remarked, as an additional instance of the 
extreme ingenuity of the steam-engine as applied to purposes of 
navigation, that in whatever part of the vessel a passenger’s 
berth may be situated, the machinery always appears to be 
exactly under his pillow. He intends stating this very beauti- 
ful, though simple discovery, to the association.” 

t( Half-past three . 

w Wb are still in smooth water ; that is to say in as smooth 
water as a steam* vessel ever can be, for, as Professor Wooden- 
sconce (who has just woke up) learnedly remarks, another great 
point of ingenuity about a steamer is, that it always carries a 
little storm with it. You can scarcely conceive how exciting 
the jerking pulsation of the ship becomes. It is a matter of 
positive difficulty to get to sleep.” 

« Friday afternoon, six o'clock . 

I regret to inform you that Mr. Slug’s plaster has proved 
of np avail. He is in great agony, but has applied several large 
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additional pieces notwithstanding. How affecting is this ex- 
treme devotion to science and pursuit of knowledge under the 
most trying circumstances ! 

•‘"We were extremely happy this morning, and the breakfast 
was one of the most animated description. Nothing unpleasant 
occurred until noon, with the exception of Doctor Foxey’s 
brown silk umbrella and white hat becoming entangled in the 
machinery while he was explaining to a knot of ladies the con- 
struction of the steam-engine. I fear the gravy soup for lunch 
was injudicious. We lost a great many passengers almost im- 
mediately afterwards.” 

“ Half-past six. 

“ I am again in bed. Anything so heart-rending as Mr. 
Slug's sufferings it has never yet been my lot to witness.” 

“ Seven o’clock. 

“A messenger has just come down for a clean pocket-hand- 
kerchief from Professor Woodensconce’s bag, that unfortunate 
gentleman being quite unable to leave the deck, and imploring 
constantly to be thrown overboard. From this man I under- 
stand that Professor Nogo, though in a state of utter exhaus- 
tion, clings feebly to the hard biscuit and cold brandy and 
water, under the impression that they will yet restore him. 
Such is the triumph of mind over matter. 

“ Professor Grime is in bed, to all appearance quite well ; 
but he will eat, and it is disagreeable to see him. Has this 
gentleman no sympathy with the sufferings of his fellow-crea- 
tures? If he has, on what principle can he call for mutton- 
chops — and smile ?” 

" Black Boy and Stomach-ache, Oklcastle, Saturday noon. 

“ Yon will be happy to learn that I have at length arrived 
here in safety. The town is excessively crowded, and all the 
private lodgings and hotels are filled with savans of both sexes. 
The tremendous assemblage of intellect that one encounters in 
every street is in the last degree overwhelming. 

** Notwithstanding the throng of people here, I have been 
fortunate enough to meet with very comfortable accommodation 
op very reasonable terms, haying secured a sofa in the first-floor 
passage at one guinea per night, which includes permission to 
take my meals m the bar, on condition that I walk about the 
streets at all other times, to make room for other gentlemen simi- 
larly situated. I have been over the outhouses intended to be 
devoted to the reception of the various sections, both here and 
at the Boot-jack and Countenance, and am much delighted with 
the arrangements. Nothing can exceed the fresh appearance of 
the saw-dust yr$th Which the floors are sprinkled. The forms 
a«| of unplaced deal, and the general effect, as you can well 
imagine, h extremely beautiful.” 
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“ Half-past nine* 

m The number and rapidity of tbe arrivals $re quite bewil- 
dering. Within the last ten minutes a stage-coach has drjfcttn 
up to the door, filled inside and out with distinguished charac- 
ters, comprising Mr. Muddlebranes, Mr. Drawley, Professor 
Muff, Mr. X. Misty, Mr. X. X. Misty, Mr. Purblind, Professor 
Rummun, The Honourable and Reverend Mr. Long Eers, Pro- 
fessor John Ketch, Sir William Joltered, Doctor Buffer, Mr. 
Smith (of London), Mr. Brown (of Edinburgh), Sir Hook- 
ham Snivey, and Professor Pumpkinskull, The ten last-named 
gentlemen were wet through, and looked extremely intel- 
ligent.” 

“ Sunday, two o'clock, p.Af. 

“ The Honourable and Reverend Mr. Long Eers, accom- 
panied by Sir William Joltered, walked and drove this morn- 
ing. They accomplished the former feat in boots, and the 
latter in a hired fly. This has naturally given rise to much 
discussion. 

u I have just learnt that an interview has taken place at the 
Boot-Jack and Countenance between Sowster, tbe active and 
intelligent beadle of this place, and Professor Pumpkinskull, 
who, as your readers are doubtless aware, is an influential 
member of the council. I forbear to communicate any of the 
rumours to which this very extraordinary proceeding has given 
rise until I have seen Sowster, and endeavoured to ascertain the 
truth from him.” 


tf Half-past six. 

“ I engvged a donkey-chaise shortly after writing the above, 
and proceeded at a brisk trot in the direction of Sowster’s resi* 
dence, passing through a beautiful expanse of country with red 
brick buildings on either side, and stopping in the market-place 
to observe the spot where Mr. Kwakley's hat was blown off yes- 
terday. It is an uneven piece of paving, but has certainly no 
appearance which would lead one to suppose that any such 
event had recently occurred there. From this point I proceed- 
ed— passing the gas-works and tallow-melter’s — to a lane which 
had been pointed out to me as the beadle’s place of residence ; 
and before I had driven a dozen yards further, I had the good 
fortune to meet Sowster himself advancing towards me. 

“ Sowster is a fat man, with a more enlarged developement 
of that peculiar conformation of countenance which is vulgarly 
termed a double chin than I remember to have ever seen before. 
He has also a very red nose, which he attributes to a habit of 
e*rfy rising — so red, indeed, that but for this explanation I 
should have supposed it to proceed from occasional inebriety. 
He informed me that he did not feel himself at liberty to relate 
what had passed between himself and Professor Pumpkinskull, 
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but had no objection to state that it was connected with a matter 
of police regulation, and added with peculiar significance, * Never 
wos sitch times ! % 

S 6 You will easily believe that tins intelligence gave me con- 
arable surprise, not wholly umnixod with anxiety, and that I 
lost no time m waiting on Professor Pumpkin&kulf, and stating 
the object of my visit. After a few moments* reflection, the 
Professor, who, I am bound to say, behaved with the utmost 
politeness, openly avowed (I mark the passage in italics) that he 
had requested Sowster to attend on the Monday morning at the 
Boot-jack and Countenance , to keep off the boys; and that he 
had jurther desired that the under-beadle might be stationed , 
with the same object , at the Black Boy and Stomach-ache ! 

“ Now, I leave this unconstitutional proceeding to your com- 
ments and the consideration of your readers. I have yet to 
learn that a beadle, without the precincts of a church, church- 
yard, or workhouse, and acting otherwise than under the ex- 

S ess orders of churchwardens and overseers in council assem- 
ed, to enforce the law against people who come upon the 
parish, and other offenders, has any lawful authority whatever 
over the rising youth of this country. I have yet to learn that 
a beadle can be called out by any civilian to exercise a domi- 
nation and despotism over the boys of Britain. I have yet to 
learn that a beadle will be permitted by the commissioners of 
poor law regulation to wear out the soles and heels of his boots 
in illegal interference with the liberties of people not proved 
poor or otherwise criminal. I have yet to learn that a beadle 
has power to stop up the Queen’s highway at his will and plea- 
sure, or that the whole width of the street is not free and open 
to any man, boy, or woman in existence, up to the very walls 
of the houses — ay, be they Black Boys and Stomach-aches, or 
Boot-jacks and Countenances, I care not.” 

“ Nine o'clock . 

“ I iiave procured a local artist to make a faithful sketch of 
the tyrant SowstDr, which, as he has acquired this infamous ce- 
lebrity, you will no doubt wish to have engraved for the pur- 
pose of presenting a copy with every copy of your next number. ’ 
I enclose it. The under-beadle has consented to write his life, 
but it is to be strictly anonymous. 

u The accompanying likeness is of course from the life, and 
complete in every respect. Even if I had been totally ignorant 
of the man's real character, and it had been placed before me 
without remark, I should have shuddered involuntarily. There 
is ah intense malignity of expression in the features, and a bale- 
ful ferocity of purpose in the ruffian’s eye, which appals and 
sickens, rlijs tvboie air is rampant with cruelty, nor is the 
stomach less characteristic of his demoniac propensities. 
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« Monday. 

« The great day has at length arrived. & I 
me collect my energies and proceed to the accou 
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SECTION A. — ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 

TRONT PARLOUR, BLACK BOY AND STOMACH-ACHE. 

PRESIDENT— 'SIR WILLIAM JOLTERED. VICE-PRESIDLNTS-^WR. M U DOLE- 
BRANES AND MR. DRAWLEY. 

u Me. X, X. Misty communicated some remarks on the dls- 
appearance of dancing bears from the streets of London, with 
observations on the exhibition of monkeys as connected with 
barrel-organs. The writer had observed, with feelings of the 
utmost pain and regret, that some years ago a sudden and urtac* 
countable change m the public taste took place with refer- 
ence to itinerant bears, who, being discountenanced by the po- 
pulace, gradually fell off one by one from the streets of the me- 
tropolis, until not one remained to create a taste for natural his- 
tory in the breasts of the poor and uninstructed. One bear, in- 
■ deed, — a brown and ragged animal, — had lingered about the 
haunts of his former triumphs, with a worn and dejected visage 
and feeble limbs, and had essayed to wield his quarter-staff for 
the amusement of the multitude; but hunger, and an utter 
want of any due recompence for his abilities, had at length 
driven him from the field, and it was only too probable that be 
had fallen a sacrifice to the rising taste for grease. He regret- 
ted to add that a similar, and no less lamentable change, had 
taken place with reference to monkeys. These delightful animals 
had formerly been almost as plentiful as the organs on the 
tops of which they were accustomed to sit ; the proportion in 
the year 1829 (it appeared by the parliamentary return) being 
as one monkey to three organs. Owing, however, to an altered 
taste in musical instruments, and the substitution, in a great 
measure, of narrow boxes of music for organs, which left the mon- 
keys nothing to sit upon, this source of public amusement was 
wholly dried up. Considering it a matter of the deepest im- 
portance, in connection with national education, that the people 
should not lose £uch opportunities of making themselves ac- 
quainted with the manners and customs of two most interesting 
species of animals, the author submitted that some measures 
should be immediately taken for the restoration of these plead- 
ing and truly intellectual amusemeuts. 

“The President inquired by what means the honourable 
member proposed to attain this most desirable end ? 

“ The Aurnoa submitted that it could be most fully and sa* 
tisfactorilv accomplished, if Her Majesty’s government would 
cause to be brought over to England, and maintained at the 
public expense# for the public amusement, such a number 
of bears as w&m enable every quarter of the town to be visited — 
Hf aft least bjf ihtee bears a week. No difficulty whatever need 
be ^perient^d in providing a fitting place for the reception of 
thea* animals, as a commodious bear-garden could be erected in 
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the immediate neighbourhood of both houses of parliament; 
obviously the most proper and eligible spot for such an esta- 
blishment. 

u Professor Mull doubted very much whether any correct 
ideas of natural history were propagated by the means to which 
thie honourable member had so ably adverted. On the contrary, 
he believed that they had been the means of diffusing very in- 
correct and imperfect notions on the subject. He spoke from 
personal observation aud personal experience, when he said that 
many children of great abilities had been induced to believe, 
from what they had observed in the streets, at and before the 
period to which the honourable gentleman had referred, that all 
monkeys were born in red coats and spangles, and that their 
hats and feathers also came by nature. He wished to know dis- 
tinctly whether the honourable gentleman attributed the want 
of encouragement the bears had met with to the decline of pub- 
lic taste in that respect, or to a want of ability on the part of 
the bears themselves ? 

“ Mr. X. X. Misty replied, that he could not bring himself to 
believe but that there must be a great deal of floating talent 
among the bears and monkeys generally ; which, in the absence 
of any proper encouragement, was dispersed in other directions. 

“ Professor Pumpkinskull wished to take that opportunity of 
calling the attention of the section to a most important and se- 
rious point. The author of the treatise just read had alluded to 
the prevalent taste for bears’-grease as a means of promoting the 
growth of hair, which undoubtedly was diffused to a very great 
and (as it appeared to him) very alarming extent. No gentle- 
man attending that section could fail to be aware of the fact that 
the youth of the present age evinced, by their behaviour in the 
streets, and at all places of public resort, a considerable lack of 
that gallantry and gentlemanly feeling which, in more ignorant 
times, had been thought becoming. He wished to know whether 
it were possible that a constant outward application of bears’- 
grease by the young gentlemen about town, had imperceptibly 
infused into those unhappy persons something of the nature and 
quality of the bear ? He shuddered as be threw out the re- 
mark ; but if this theory, on inquiry, should prove to be well- 
founded, it would at once explain a great deal of unpleasant ec- 
centricity of behaviour, which, without some such discovery, 
was wholly unaccountable. 

, w The President highly complimented the learned gentle- 
man on his most valuable suggestion, which produced the great- 
est effect upon the assembly ; and remarked that only a week 
pluvious he had seen some young gentlemen at a theatre eyeing 
a box of ladies with a fierce intensity, which nothing but the 
influence of some brutish appetite could possibly explain. It 
wsif ' ^td^eadful to reflect that our youth were so rapidly verging 
im £ generation of bears. 
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u After a scene of scientific enthusiasm it was resolved that 
this important question should be immediately submitted to the 
consideration of the council. 

“ The President wished to know whether any gentleman 
could inform the section what had become of the daocing-dog& ? 

“ A Member replied, after some hesitation, that on the day 
after three glee-singers had been committed to prison as crimi- 
nals by a late most zealous police-magistrate of the metropolis, 
the dogs had abandoned their professional duties, and dis- 
persed themselves in different quarters of the town to gain a 
livelihood by less dangerous means. He was given to under- 
stand that since that period they had supported themselves by 
lying in wait for and robbing blind men’s poodles. 

u Mr. Flummery exhibited a twig, claiming to be a veri- 
table branch of that noble tree known to naturalists as the 
Shakspeare, which has taken root in every land and climate, 
and gathered under the shade of its broad green boughs the 
great family of mankind. The learned gentleman remarked, 
that the twig had been undoubtedly called by other names in 
its time ; but that it had been pointed out to him by an old 
lady in Warwickshire, where the great tree had grown, as a 
shoot of the genuine Shakspeare, by which name he begged to 
introduce it to his countrymen. 

“ The President wished to know what botanical definition the 
honourable gentleman could afford of the curiosity ? 

“ Mr. Flummery expressed his opinion that it was a decided 

PLANT.” 


SECTION B. — DISPLAY OF MODELS AND MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


LARGE ROOM, BOOT-JACK AND COUNTENANCE. 


PRESIDENT — MR. MALLET. VICE-PRESIDENTS — MESSRS. LEAVER AND SCROO. 


“ Mr. Crinkles exhibited a most beautiful and delicate ma- 
chine, of little larger size than an ordinary snuff-box, manufac- 
tured entirely by himself, and composed exclusively of steel ; 
by the aid of which more pockets could be picked in one hour 
than by the present slow and tedious process in four-and-twenty. 
The inventor remarked that it had been put into active ope- 
ration in Fleet Street, the Strand, and other thoroughfares, mid 
bad never been once known to fail. 


** After some slight delay, occasioned by the various members 
of the petition buttoning their pockets, 

“ The pREsmENT narrowly inspected the invention^ and de- 
clared thttthefaad never seen a machine of more beautiful or 

Would the inventor be good enough to 
i whether he had taken any and what means 


statisd that, after encountering some prelilai- 
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nication with Mr* Fogle Hunter, and other gentlemen connected 
with the swell mob, who had awarded the invention the very 
highest and most unqualified approbation. He regretted to. say, 
however, that these distinguished practitioners, in common with 
a gentleman of the name of Gimlet-eyed-Tommy, and other 
members of a secondary grade of the profession whom he was 
understood to represent, entertained an insuperable objection 
to its being brought into general use, on the ground that it 
would have the inevitable effect of almost entirely superseding 
manual labour, and throwing a great number of highly-deserv- 
ing persons out of employment. 

44 The President hoped that no such fanciful objections would 
be allowed to stand in the way of such a great public improve- 
ment. 

44 Mr. Crinkles hoped so too ; but he feared that if the 
gentlemen of the swell mob persevered in their objection, no- 
thing could be done. 

44 Professor Grime suggested, that surely, in that case, Her 
Majesty’s government might be prevailed upon to take it up. 

44 Mr. Crinkles said, that if the objection were found to be 
insuperable he should apply to parliament, which he thought 
could not fail to recognise the utility of the invention. 

44 The President observed, that up to this time parliament 
had certainly got on very well without it; but, as they did 
their business on a very large scale, he had no doubt they would 
gladly adopt the improvement. His only fear was that the 
machine might be worn out by constant working. 

44 Mr. Coppernose called the attention of the section to a 
proposition of great magnitude and interest, illustrated by a 
vast number of models, and stated with much clearness and 
perspicuity in a treatise entitled 44 Practical Suggestions on 
the necessity of providing some harmless and wholesome re- 
laxation for the young noblemen of England.” His proposition 
was, that * space of ground of not less than ten miles in length 
and four in breadth should be purchased by a new company, 
to be incorporated by Act of Parliament, and inclosed by a 
brick wall of not less than twelve feet in height. He proposed 
that it should be laid out with highway roads, turnpikes, 
bridges, miniature villages, and every object that could conduce 
to the comfort and glory of Four-in-hand Clubs, so that they 
xni^ht be fairly presumed to require no drive beyond it. This 
delightful retreat would be fitted up with most commodious 
and extensive stables for the convenience of such of the no- 
bility and gentry as had a taste for ostlering, and with houses 
of entertainment furnished in the most expensive and handsome 
style. It would be further provided with whole streets of 
door-knockers and bell-handles of extra size, so constructed 
thi& they could be easily wrenched off at night, and regularly 
s^wed on again, by attendants provided for the purpose, 
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^ every day. There would also be gas-lamps of real glass, which 
could be broken at a comparatively small expense per dozen, 
and a broad and handsome foot-pavement for gentlemen td 
drive their cabriolets upon when they were humorously die- 
posed— for the full enjoyment of which feat live pedestrians 
would be procured from the workhouse at a very small charge 
per head. The place being inclosed and carefully screened 
from the intrusion of the public, there would be no objection 
to gentlemen laying aside any article of their costume that was 
considered to interfere with a pleasant frolic, or indeed to their 
walking about without any costume at all, if they liked that 
better. In short, every facility of enjoyment would be afforded 
that the most gentlemanly person could possibly desire. But 
as even these advantages would be incomplete, unless there were 
some means provided of enabling the nobility and gentry to 
display their prowess when they sallied forth after dinner, and 
as some inconvenience might be experienced in the event of 
their being reduced to the necessity of pummelling each other, 
the inventor had turned his attention to the construction of an 
entirely new police force, composed exclusively of automaton 
figures, which, with the assistance of the ingenious Signor Gag- 
liardi, of Windmill-street in the Haymarkct, he had succeeded 
in making with such nicety, that a policeman, cab-driver, or old 
woman, made upon the principle of the models exhibited, would 
walk about until knocked down like any real man ; nay, more, 
if set upon and beaten by six or eight noblemen or gentlemen, 
after it was down, the figure would utter divers groans mingled 
with entreaties for mercy : thus rendering the illusion complete, 
and the enjoyment perfect. But the invention did not stop even 
here, for station-houses would be built, containing good beds for 
noblemen and gentlemen during the night, and in the morning 
they would repair to a commodious police office where a pan- 
tomimic investigation would take place before automaton ma- 
gistrates, — quite equal to life, — who would fine them itt so many 
counters, with which they would be previously provided for 
the purpose. Thfs office would be furnished with an inclined 
plane for the convenience of any nobleman or gentleman who 
might wish to bring in his horse as a witness, and the prisoners 
would be at perfect liberty, as they were nofr, to interrupt 
the complainants as much as they pleased, and to make any 
remarks that they thought proper. The charge for these 
amusements would amount to very little more than they al- 
ready east* ahd the inventor submitted that the public would 
be much benefited and comforted by the proposed arrange* 
meat* * 

14 Paotnssok Nodo wished to be informed what amount of 
automaton police forte it was proposed to raise in the first 
instance. * 

** Jdiu Coppehnose replied, that it w is proposed to begin with 
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§«ven divisions of police of a score each, lettered from A to G 
inclusive. It was proposed that not more than half this wm* 
her should be placed on active duty, and that the remainder 
, should be kept on shelves in the police office ready to be called 
out at a moment's notice. 

il The President, awarding the utmost merit to the ingenious 
gentleman who had originated the idea, doubted whether the 
automaton police would quite answer the purpose. He feared 
that noblemen and gentlemen would perhaps require the ex* 
citement of threshing living subjects. 

44 Me. Coppernose submitted, that as the usual odds in 
such coses were ten noblemen or gentlemen to one policeman or 
cab-driver, it could make very little difference in point of excite- 
ment whether the policeman or cab driver were a man or a block. 
The great advantage would be, that a policeman’s limbs might 
be all knocked off, and yet he would be in a condition to do 
duty next day. He might even give his evidence next morning 
with his head in his hand, and give it equally well. 

44 Professor Muff. — Will you allow me to ask you, sir, of 
what materials it is intended that the magistrates’ heads shall be 
composed ? 

44 Mr. Coppernose. — The magistrates will have wooden heads 
of course, and they will be made of the toughest and thickest 
materials that can possibly be obtained. 

44 Professor Muff. — I am quite satisfied. This is a great in- 
vention. 

“ Professor Nogo. — I see but one objection to it. It appears 
to me that the magistrates ought to talk. 

44 Mr. Coppernose no sooner heard this suggestion than he 
touched a small spring in each of the two models of magistrates 
which were placed upon the table; one of the figures imme- 
diately began to exclaim with great volubility that he was sorry 
to see gentlemen in such a situation, and the other to express 
a fear that Ahe policeman was intoxicated. 

44 The section, as with one accord, declared with a shout of 
applause that the invention was complete; atfd the President, 
much excited, retired with Mr. Coppernose to lay it before 
the council. On his return, 

44 Mr. Ticxle displayed his newly-invented spectacles, which 
enabled the wearer to discern, in very bright colours, objects at 
a great distance, and rendered him wholly blind to those im- 
mediately before him. It was, he said, a most valuable and 
useful invention, based strictly upon the principle of the human 
eye. 

** The President required some information upon this point. 
He hud yet to learn that the human eye was remarkable for the 
pacsuliaritie* of which the honourable gentleman had spoken. 

* Mr. Tickle was rather astonished to hear this, when the 
President could not fail to be aware that a large number of 
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most excellent persons and great statesmen could see, with the 
naked eye, most marvellous horrors on West India planta- 
tions, while they could discern nothing whatever in the interior 
of Manchester cotton mills. He must know, too, with what 
quickness of perception most people could discover their neigh- 
bours faults, and how very blind they were to their own. If 
the President differed from the great majority of men in this 
respect, his eye was a defective one, and it was to assist his 
vision that these glasses were made. 

*• Mr. Blank exhibited a model of a fashionable annual, com- 
posed of copper-plates, gold leaf, and silk boards, and worked 
entirely by milk and water. 

“ Mr. Prosbe, after examining the machine, declared it to be 
so ingeniously composed, that he was wholly unable to discover 
bow it went on at all. 

“ Mr. Blank. — Nobody can, and that is the beauty of it.” 

SECTION C. — ANArOWY AND MEDICINE. 

BAR-ROOM, BLACK. BOY AND STOMACH-AGHF. 

PRESIDENT— DR. SOEMUP. VICE-PRESIDENTS— MESSRS PrSSfEL AND MORTAIR. 

“ Dr. Grummidge stated to the section a most interesting case 
of monomania, and described the course of treatment he had 
pursued with perfect success. The patient was a married lady 
in the middle rank of life, who, having seen another lady at an 
evening party in a full suit of pearls, was suddenly seized 
with a desire to possess a similar equipment, although her hus- 
band's finances were by no means equal to the necessary outlay. 
Finding her wish ungratified, she fell sick, and the symptoms 
soon became so alarming, that he (Dr. Grummidge) was called 
in. At this period the prominent tokens of the disorder were 
sullenness, a total indisposition to perform domestic duties, 
great peevishness, and extreme langour, except when peails were 
mentioned, at which times the pulse quickened, the eyes grew 
brighter, the pupils dilated, and the patient, after various in- 
coherent exclamations, burst into a passion of tears and ex- 
claimed that nobbdy cared for her, and that she wished herself 
dead. Finding that the patient's appetite was affected in the 
presence of company, he began by ordering a total abstinence 
from all stimulants, and forbidding any sustenance but weak 
gruel ; He then took twenty ounces of blood, applied a blister 
under each ear, one upon the chest and another on the back ; 
having done which, and administered five grains of calomel, 
be left the patient to her repose. The next day she was some- 
what low* but decidedly better, and all appearances of irri- 
tation went removed The next day she improved still further, 
and 00 the next again* On the fourth there was some appear- 
ance fa old symptoms, which no sooner developed 

mm head ministered another dose of calomel, and 
k strict orders that, unless a decidedly favourable change oc- 
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curred within two hours, the patient's bead should be immediately 
shaved to the very last curl. From that moment she began to 
mend, and in less than four-and-twenty hours, was perfectly 
restored ; she did not now betray the least emotion at the sight 
or mention of pearls or any other ornaments. She was cheerful 
and good-humoured, and a most beneficial change had been 
effected in her whole temperament and condition. 

“ Mr. Pipkin (M.R.C.S.) read a short but most interesting 
communication in which he sought to prove the complete belief 
of Sir William Courtenay, otherwise Thom, recently shot at 
Canterbury, in the Homooepathic system. The section would 
bear in mind that one of the Homooepathic doctrines was, that 
infinitcssimal doses of any medicine which would occasion the 
disea-e under which the patient laboured, supposing him to be in 
a healthy state, would cure it. Now, it was a remarkable circum- 
stance — proved in the evidence — that the deceased Thom em- 
ployed a woman to follow him about all day with a pail of 
water, assuring her that one drop (a purely homooepathic re- 
medy, the section would observe.) placed upon his tongue, after 
death, would restore him. What was the obvious inference? 
That Thom, who was marching and countermarching in osier 
beds, and other swampy places, was impressed with a presenti- 
ment that he should be drowned ; in which case, had his in- 
structions been complied with, he could not fail to have been 
brought to life again instantly by his own preset iption. As it 
was, if this woman, or any other person, had administered an 
infinitessimal dose of lead and gunpowder immediately after he 
fell, he would have recovered forthwith. But unhappily the 
woman concerned did not possess the power of reasoning 
by analogy, or carrying out a principle, and thus the unfor- 
tunate gentleman had been sacrificed to the ignorance of the 
peasantry. 


SECTION D. STATISTICS. 

OUT-HOCSS, BLACK BOY AND STOMACH-ACBE. 

PRESIDENT— MO. SLUO. VICE-PRESIDENTS — MESSRS. NOAKES AND STYLES. 

“ Mr. KwAKURMtated the result of some most ingenious sta- 
tistical inquiries relative to the difference between the value of 
the qualification of several members of Parliament as published 
to the World, and its real nature and amount. After reminding 
the section that every member of Parliament for a town or bo- 
rough was supposed to possess a clear freehold estate of three 
hundred pounds per annum, the honourable gentleman excited 
great amusement and laughter by stating the exact amount of 
freehold property possessed by a column of legislators, in which 
he had Included himself. It appeared from this table that the 
amoupt of such income possessed by each was 0 pounds* 0 shil- 
lings, and 0 pence, yielding an average of the same. (Great 
vox., xv. a 
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laughter.) It was pretty well known that there were aooqmnjo- 
dating gentlemen in the nabit of furnishing new members with 
temporary qualifications, to the ownership of which they swore 
solemnly — of course as a mere matter of form. He argued front 
these data that it was wholly unnecessary for members of Par- 
liament to possess any property at all, especially as when, they 
had none the public could get them so much cheaper. 


SUPPLEMENTARY SECTION, E. UMBUGOLOGY AND DITCHWATEKISICS. 
PRESIDENT— MR. GRUB. VICE-PRESIDENTS, MESSRS. DUIL AND DUMMY. 


“ A paper was read by the secretary descriptive of a bay pony 
with one eye, which had been seen by the author standing in a 
butcher’s cart at the corner of Newgate Market. The commu- 
nication described the author of the paper as having, in the pro- 
secution of a mercantile pursuit, betaken himself one Saturday 
morning last summer from Somers Town to Cheapside; in the 
course of which expedition he had beheld the extraordinary ap- 
pearance above described. The pony had one distinct eye, and 
it had been pointed out to him by his friend Captain Plunder- 
bore, of the Horse Marines, who assisted the author in bis 
seaich, that whenever he winked this eye he whisked his tail, 
(possibly to drive the dies off,) but that he always winked and 
whisked at the same time. The animal was lean, spavined, and 
tottering ; and the author proposed to constitute it of the family 
of Fitjordogsmeataurious. It certainly did occur to him that 
there was no case on record of a pony with one clearly-defined 
and distinct organ of vision, winking and whisking at the same 
moment. 


“ Mr. Q. J. Snuffletoffle had heard of a pony winking his 
eye, and likewise of a pony whisking his tail, but whether they 
were two ponies or the same pony he could not undertake posi- 
tively to say. At all events ne was acquainted with no authen- 
ticated instance of a simultaneous winking and whisking, and he 
really could not but doubt the existence of such a marvellous 
pony in opposition to all those natural laws by which ponies 
were governed- Referring, however, to the mere question of 
his one organ of vision, might he suggest thaspossibility of this 
P«ny having jjeen literally half asleep at the lime he was seen, 
and having dosed only one eve ? 

. “ !The President observed, that whether the pony was half 
asleep qjr fast asleep, there could be no doubt that the asso- 
ciatipn wai wide awake, and therefore that they bad better get 
the hiiBiiieSS and go to dinner. He had certainly never 
«e«n anything analogous to this pony ; but he was not prepared 
to doubt it* fjtistence, for he had seen many queerer ponies in 
his date, thqagh he did not pretend tp have seen any more re- 
mrthfW* donkey* than the other gentlemen around him. 
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M VWtiH mtfo John Ketch was then called upofc to exhibit the 
skull df the lhfce Mr. Greenacre, which he produced from & blue 
bag/ remarking, on being invited to make any observations that 
occurred to him, c that he ’d pound it as that ’ere ’spectable sec- 
tion had never seed a more gamerer cove nor he vos.’ 

** A ta>st animated discussion upon this interesting relic en* f 
sued; and, Some difference of opinion arising respecting the 
real character of the deceased gentlenftm, Mr. Blubb delivered 
a lecture upon the cranium before him* clearly showing that 
Mr. Greenacre possessed the organ of destructiveness to a most 
unusual extent, with a, most remarkable developement of the 
organ of carveativeness. Sir Hookhara Sjiivey was proceeding 
to combat this opinion, when Professor Ketch suddenly inter- 
rupted the proceedings by exclaiming, with great excitement of 
manner, “ Walker !” 

•• The President begged to c|ll the learned gentleman to 
order. 

“Professor Ketch. * Order be blowed! you’ve got the 
wrong ’un, I tell you. It ain’t no ’ed at all; it’s a coker-nut 
as my brother-in-law has been acarvin 1 to hornament his new 
baked *tatuP»stall wots ajpomin down here vile the ’sociation’s in 
th^towti. Hand over, vill you ?’ 

# * With these words Professor Ketch hastily repossessed 
himself of the cocoa-nut, and drew forth the skull, in mistake for 
which he had exhibited it. A most interesting conversation 
ensued ; but as there appeared some doubt ultimately whether 
the skull was Mr. Greenacre’s, or a hospital patient’s, or a pau- 
per’s, or a man’s, or a woman’s, or a monkey’s, no particular 
result was attained.” 

u I cannot,” says our talented correspondent in conclusion, 
u I cannot close my account of these gigantic researches and 
sublime and noble triumphs, without repeating a bon mot of 
Professor Woodensconce’s, which shows how the greatest minds 
may occasionally unbend, when truth can be presented to listen- 
ing ears, clothed in an attractive and playful form I was 
standing by, when, after a week of feasting and feeding, that 
learned gentleman, accompanied by the whole body of wonder- 
ful men, entered the hall yesterday, where a sumptuous dinner 
Was prepared ; where the richest wines sparkled on the board, 
and fat bucks— propitiatory sacrifices to learning — seht forth 
their savoury odours. 4 An P said Professor Woodensconce, 
rubbing hie hands, c this is what we meet for ; this is what 
inspire* ust this is what keeps us together, and beckons ua 
daward ; thin is the spread of science, and a glorious spread 
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Roche**!© Canealeyand*tne Ghanb VaTiri^ Apd*#£ * 

Bocher is said t<J^lo^er;ittpf€ij|€!y. * It sUmk in the *tf 

' and ■ Leroux ; - m Prather :m *?pmk$w w# ^urith , respect- 1$'{ . 
jonsdn, arid the other dramatists oft hat &e.v ; ?The*s 
Parisian epicure, if he* like dancing atid draraatic poetry > ex<34 , 

has, thus far beheld one Shakspeate. ofte TsgKoaSiaod^ 
-Boeher de GAa^le. 1 ’ For myself, I eaonmaltogether •% ecede ttKt Ms 
general reputation. In .classing such establishments, I am guhtad 
by five elements ; to wit, cootery, expense, service, company , b*k! 
apartment. ( Now, in cookery the Roche? is unequalled. In each of 
remaining elements it is inferior to sdme One or other 
;^edtOrs* Without going into laborious .eompeiiisoiiStjWohe#^ 
a)a?e that I give a preference to that restaurant ov$r whose entrance 
are inscribed these monumental weris,^^ 11 Grand Viatel* ’Hie 
Roche? may be patronized on special oTOsimis ;— tb^ 4?rfe^V«tid 
^ prefer, as a regular daily diping house. The former i#th« Johan- 
^piriberg of your gourmet ; the latter bis Chamber**#. i j 

de Paris stands on the Italian Boulevard. / Its rooms 
^are spariotts, with ceilings of most aristocratic loftiness ; its fumi- 
lure is rich } its table-linen is of snowy whiteness ; its door is pa- 
; r 4IMI into * mirrors ; its gardens have , clear complexion^ and its 
v dame-db-comptoir looks mellow, at if just bathed in cream* Indeed 
no gentleman should enter those elegant rooms unless lately from a 
bath* and in genteel vestments. He will see a company around him 
of fashionable ladies and gentlemen* Such is the piibhc ttf iJm Caf^ 
de Paris. It is one sphere for the first bringing out of «o 
4t$hiom Counts, marquises, and bucks dressed for the. opera, like 
4 :|# ^eat theCaf^ de JParis* Il ia, hpwbveri in the nulbt of now 
ion. Those tranquil epicures who Wouldttot have digesdbn 
Lfey streef shouts^ and rattling will seldom pa- 

il#»^te»la** i mitt*rT have sometimes t^en brei4cfast there. 
'iftmrt are beyond f all - praise: 1, remember them wpt some 
$m* is one of the nrost expensive restAtt- 
i 'f®^ ; ^3^Pple ase pleaBed to pay fer tho^fenewm : 

jLJi i.puh^world tismdlt/hear " fti'- 

‘ ) ,on/,A#\!«aiond, floor, 'and % : 
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Bomber of English. There watofco^eetbf 
f *J?iaendi abandon. The spirit of the .various^ 

; be narrowed and cramped by fastidious ideas^f propriety; 

IVoin Griffon's to « cfearactevistte Fm?«& cafe 
ihdeed* *lo the one all is freedo«a i> in thie other ml 
chains* ch'Tlse 4s service^ m Gi ignon's is extremely slow,— a feature la 
1*hich st &f#roximeteStothe gentility of the Rocber* Of its cookery, 
.i^NiaiarkTo general that the entries are too highly seasoned for my 
entremets a nd Aor* d'&uvres are unexceptionable. I con- 
Ifess frankly, however, that I am not partial to Grignon's. T“haVO 
sometimes been discomposed by unpardonable anomalies. Hock- 
fee imer has been introduced without the properly-coloured glasses ; 
and it baa not been deemed fit to repeat a dinner there, since my 
edqutlle de volatile was served up in a silver imitation, instead of the 
f veritable from the sea. . , 

V v: T-he Trots Frires Provengaux is situated in the northern extremity 
uf^the Palais Royal. You enter between two statues, whereof one is 
Hefee holding her emblems. The rooms are no£ very spacious, though 
they are adorned with numerous arched mirrors, between which are 
refreshing pictures of landscape* You may dine there, looking out 
into the gardens upon ‘ one of the gayest summer scenes in Europe. 
A featometer is suspended near the door, whereby those sensitive In 
digestion may regulate their diet with reference to any indicated 
change of weather. The dame-du-comptoir is to be looked at 
as an image of Mademoiselle Mars; moreover, she will say more 
good things in one half hour than any other dame-du-comptoir. can 
, say in two. Old gentlemen of wit, in the intervals of their courses, 
are happy to leave their seats, and exchange merry sallies with her. 
Many dislike the Treis Freres, on account of its tables being, con* 
i tinuous ; they should be isolated. Its carte also is in the shape of 
^a lj^ paper, instead of a conveniently bound volume. 

The first time I entered the restaurant, I beheld there dining a viva- 
cious old gentleman, whom the summer before I had known at the 
taprings ofBaden as an accomplished epicure. I sat down at table 
iRo. §1, with much confidence. You pay pretty smartly for yOur 
cookery at the Ti*»s litres b.ut sucFeookery l a ; ! 

W tdVqtfi 4» but a fow steps from the Tfrois Freres. Old Very was 
Jong igo a renowned restaurateur ; he now rests in one of the Fan- 
^pan cemeteries. The man who served so many banquets m nia day 
: p# $ at last beo&m a banquet Ho epicure ever visits Paws without 
placing amaranth upon his tomb* There you may read— * 
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fieent. * Tak#tt by Jtself, • it perhaps is not Ifce most ASArior ,am ’ 
room in the world ; but, taken with all it» t ^ 

iwenty itnmense itiirrors,it may safely be pronounced ■*£ 'JtU'4b 
restaurants for more then what Veron's fine salon te'tO*%*fo8‘V its 
floor is of purer marble ; its chandeliers are more gorg^as ^its 
mirrors are larger and more numerous; its gilding is ; mdtir \nchy 
arid its arabesques are more lovely. Entering it for the first time, 
when illuminated; I doutytnot that you will pause, in a sort of raptrirfe 
and astonishment. No palace from the lamp of Aladdin could fcfitve 
arisen to your fancy, in the splendour and dazzling briJlieticJ^inf 
this fifty times reflected scene. The apartment will accommodate 
eighty epicures. The plate is in excellent order, and the carte ls 
not only bound into a handsome volume, but also fortified with 
brass, like those old tomes which are reputed to contain the rarest 
treasures of human thought. The two d am e s-d u -com ptoir are mag- 
nificently apparelled, thus harmonizing with the gorgeousness 
around them. They possess not the quick wit of the lady at the 
Trois Freres; indeed they have not the like foils to keep it active 
and elastic. Very’s is said to be degenerating, and a prevailing idea 
is now embodied in the following formula the English have 
spoiled Very V 

* Vefour' s is next door to Very's. Strange proximity 1— distracting 
With doubt the unaccustom eel. The window at Vefour* s, so sur- 
passingly rich in game and fruits, often wins away from Very's. 
Its rooms, though smaller, are gilded and painted into like dazzling 
and fanciful brilliancy. 

Au Rocher de Cancale ! The rock which gives the finest oysters 
to Europe gives its name to this restaurant. It is situated rather 
obscurely, at the meeting of the Rue Mandar with that of Montoiv 
gueil. There is nothing pleasing about its exterior. Entering a 
sort of anteroom, about hich are fancifully arranged fruits arid 
game, a lady at the counter salutes you. There is nothing here 
like the Vefour and Very splendour you have just left. At the 
Rocher is good cooking ; at the Rocher there is no magnificence. 
From that anteroom you pass up winding stairs, meeting here and 
there a mirror, and everywhere narrow avenues leading into private 
dining apartment^ There is ever, something of mystery to mein 
those narrow avenues; they seem redolent of intrigue* Wire 
there no other history of human nature thati what those walls might 
write, a very significant and comprehensive volume would^tbe 
j "World possess. The winding stairs lead you to the saloon ih the third 
; 'jitpiyw* That saloon is too ordinary for description. It acComp||Qdt^ 
fifteen diners. The Rocher generally entertains private parties. 
"'-*** * cabinets. siki 
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Word. Paring the intervals, strive to fathom the depths of its mul* 
tiferious carte. I have one, at this moment, before me. As a cu- 
^ rioaity, would you like to contemplate its contents ? As the ptfe- 
" hminary question of the gar<?on relates to wine, turn to the last page 
of the carte and make your choice among thirty-seven red, thirty-one 
white, and twelve foreign wines. Of soups, there are thirty^four 
different kinds. I'his is enormous ; but look at the piscatory co- 
lumn* Behold one hundred and twelve different modes of serving up 
twenty or thirty kinds of fish ! The Gerjnan notion of Shakspeare’s 
many-sidedness, is totally lost in this amplitude of a French cook's 
idea of the many-sidedness of an epicure's piscatory palate. But 
look at the beef column,— thirty-seven modes of cooking ox and cow, 
whereof nineteen are beef-steaks d la this, or d la that. Neverthe- 
less the offspring beats the parent out and out, for lo * ,/ifty-two 
modes of serving up veal ! Your fowl, however, though consider- 
ably smaller, beats them all, since of fowl, the Rocher professes 
seventy-two different styles in the cooking. Of game, it likewise 
has fifty ; and this, moreover, is quite independent of fowl and game 
r6lie 9 whereof* are thirty-five additional forms. " Strange multitude 
of combinations this," you exclaim, and when I tell you that one style 
of serving up a chicken's leg is called a la dia6le t you may also 
exclaim that ingenuity is devoutly put to it, for their designations. 
Moreover, here is mutton in thirty-six forms; and its offspring, 
lamb, in twelve. Thus far, I ha\e spoken only of the enirtet. Be- 
hold the entremets. Fifty-six forms of vegetable, — twenty of eggs, 
—ten of coquillages, — fourteen of salads, — and forty-three of en- 
tremets sweet. There are also of hors d'oeuvres forty- four kinds. 
Your dessert may be selected from forty -two different delicacies, 
and the dinner may be concluded by tasting one among thirty kinds 
of liqueur , Here is some breadth and expansiveness of invention, 
with minutest ingenuity. The combinations which, in so few mo- 
ments, I have enumerated, are results of many thoughtful years, 
many thousand experiments, and many disappointing efforts* A 
first rate French dish may not, like a first rate inspiration of poetry, 
music, or painting, be gleamed forth in a sudden instant. Time and 
toil are indispensable, and 1 never look upon Sole en matehtte Nor - 
mande, without reflecting that, if such dish were at once to be 
Obliterated from the memory of cooks, and the Almanach des Gour- 
mands, perhaps an age might pass away before, in all its present 

perfection, it could be re-created.t 

* * * # * 

I know tm> better resting-place, after our long walks among the 
, Parisian Bating Houses, than a seat at table No. 6, in the Grand 
Vatel. *My reader must certainly have heard of Vatel, — Vatel the 
cook, the Artist— the great Vatel how he was engaged to prepare 
A dinner for the royal fete at Chantilly ; how the sea-fish (marde) 
had not arrived at 8 o'clock a, wr., and how for that reason, retiring 
to hi$ chamber, he Stabbed himself to the heart, preferring jjleath to 


l t M. Hendon do Fensey, late President of the Court of Cassation, wrote thus to 
MM. Ia Piece, Chaptal, and Berthollet I regard the discovery of a dish as a 
fir more interesting event than the discovery of a star ; for we have always stars 
enough, hut we can never have too many dishes, and I shall not regard the 
sciences a* sufficiently honoured? or adequately represented amongst us, until I see 
* a ixt dm first class of the institute. ' 1 
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even the possibility of disappointing a royal palate. The account 
may be read in JMadaxne de Sevigne’s letter of April 24th, 1671, 
wherein the writer, not without some pathos, thus conjectures; 

* Songez que la maree est peut-etre arrxiee oomme il expiroit.’* 
Fitly was this restaurant consecrated to his memory. * Au Grand 
Vatel/ The words have to me a monumental and a melancholy in*- 
terest, and seldom do I pass beneath them without half-denouncing 
the mane whose tardy arrival brought that martyr to a suicidal 
end. 

You approach the restaurant, beneath those words, through a 
nartow staircase. Opening the door, and returning the recognition 
of a dame-du-comptoir on jour left, walk at once round to No 6. 
It is a little table for a party of two, behind which rises an immense 
mirror, from whose point you get a very complete visual range 
of the entiic company. On your right hand is a table for six, and 
on jour left another for four. The large apartment will easily ac- 
commodate one hundred and fifty persons. Thete are, moreover, 
private cabinets, where you may retire with your friends and wheie 
the service is similar to that of the grand hall, except that therein 
enter no /w //’bottles of wine. 

* Madame De S< vigm* has demoted two letters, to thee Inratter and death of this 
renowned cuhnaiy Artist She speaks of him as of one ht to adinuustei a go\ em- 
inent; — ret hoimned tine caputitf distingue? de tons les uutres, dont lit bantu t< te 
£toit i-upahle decnntonii toutle som d'unhtut , < et hanmwquejt conmnssm * , — plum- 
ing' herself thus upon his acquaintance. 11 in iiielam hoh tare seems, for a time to 
Late entirely absorbed her thought < onchnhng one of (hi ietttis. s)u» savx, * M. 
I)c Menars is about to main Madi moiselle de la (ii uige Neuville, hut I know not 
how 1 have coinage to talk to \ou about im one hut Vatel * It stems there weie 
many presentiments or rat hex pie-events, w huh foiehoded his coming destiny. 
On the evening hefoxe the fatal bndav, tlieie uas a Koval wiper* and at several 
tables die roa^t was lacking. Vatel was exieiduigl) troulded, and many times was 
heard to exclaim in bitterness, k I am lost I have lost rn\ honmu ’-*• je suit perdu 
d'honneui , voiti un affront qm je ne sunpoitcru pas/ Ta Gouiville he said, 

* nr) hiaiti reels/- L la tete me touine/ implonng his aid in giving coders Gotir- 
ville, like anothei ( rito, often repented c on* oling woids, hut the memory oi the 
rvt% qui aioit manque, was evei ulnuung One of the Koval him es v »«ited the 
disconsolate took m Ins chainlet, telling him t) at nothing u ulti have been finer 
than the uwper of the King. f Monstigncui/ k plied Vatel, ‘votiebontt n/achtvo , 
je sals que le roti a mauqtu a deux tables ’ Point du tout/ unsweitd the Prince, 
‘ ue voua iaehesr point tout va Inen ’ 

At four of the clock, on Fnd tv morning, Apnl the 24rh, 107 1, Vfitel arose. All 
rested in sleep hut a sohtaiv puivc\oi,uho was bringing 111 two loads of math. 
‘Is that all /—‘est ce Ja tout ** a*kcd Vatel quickly. 1 Oui, Monsieur/ Vittel 
had scat to even pmt in the kingdom. Vatel waited long, hut no mine matte dr- 
lived * 8a tc te s ethaufioit/ lie sought out (rouivillo, and Mud to him, l will not 
survive this dngrace. 1 Uourvillc dubiously smiled. lnstmth Vattl lushed to lua 
chamber , placed his sword against the door, pitssid it tow ends his heart, made two 
effort* in vain, 4 thud was fatal, and he fell dead. In tne mean tunc, the warh 
armed from all quarters. They somtht Vatel to take charge oi it, went to hi* 
chamber, hurst open the dooi, and found him bathed m blood. ‘ M. le Pi nure fut 
au deSespoir. M. le l>ue phuta / for it whs upon Vatel th it depended his n wly- 
proposed jatmt into Burgundy. Tiu* Prince, with much feeling, (fort tiistouu »(,) 
announced hi* death to the King. ‘ On dtt que v £roit a force d'avoir de I'hmmen* 
a jsa manure , on it? lmui foil , on Iona et hi* mu son coinage The gnet of the 
Cotut foi Vatel was temporal) as it was violent, and from Alad De hlvigul, one 
leal ns with sad astound inept, that, as if nothing had happened, the fete went mer- 
rily onwaid to it# close. Who could have anticipated such quuk forgetfulness of 
the great Artist, and marrvr to his fame a f>a manic rr, as that levealed in the fol- 
lowing narration On cJlna trds-ljten, on fit collation, on sempa, on se prOmeua, 
On joua, on ffit a la chasse \ tout 6toit parfuxn^ do jonquilies, tout rioit enchant*. 
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A.8 the hour of five has not arrived, very few dinners have made 
their appearance. Here and there a chair may be seen leaning 
against a table, to indicate that such places have been reserved. Six 
or seven gar^ons, in clean white aprons and polished hair, look 
silently out at the crowds in the garden, or whisper something 
among themselves. Here, as in all the restaurants, stands a middle- 
aged gentleman by the side of the comptoir ; his complexion is a 
little florid ; hi» hair is brushed up with careful precision ; his white 
cravat is painfully high ; his dress-coat is of deep snuff colour ; his 
stomach is advancing into embonpoint, and his polished boots are 
strapped. You might perhaps take him for a visiter, were it not for 
that official napkin thrust under his left arm. lie is the proprietor 
of the establishment, its Amphytrion, and is thcie stationed to look 
at gardens, and see that all proceeds veil. 

Suspending your hat and surtoul from loops behind, you take a 
seat, and the gallon depositing by the side of your plate, — whereon 
rest the usual napkin and large roll of bread, — a knife, fork, and 
spoon, presents you the carte, and at once puts the question, “Quel 
vin desirez vons, Monsieur ?” Looking through that part of the 
carte, which contains at least forty-eight different kinds of wine, you 
resolve, (as the dinner is to be an ordinary one ) on Macon. The 
Macon of the Grand Vatel is altogether the finest I have tasted in 
Paris. It is, howe\er, much inspirited by an intermingling of eau- 
de-seltz, a bottle of which y* u likewise order. 

Each individual has ceitam predilections and associations, which 
render one style of dinner mote dtar to him than any other. That 
all persons should be similarly impressed by the same mealfMs as 
absurd as that all persons should be similarly impressed by the same 
style in poetry, music, or painting. I almost fear that my reader, — 
whom I now* most respectfully imite to dine with me on the opposite 
side of the table, — ma\ neither apptove my choice of dishes nor the 
order of their succession. And yet 1 trust he will rub his hands in 
assent when 1 call first for a dozen ofCaneale oysters. “Garmon, 
une douzaiue.' They immediately enter, heaped up in their natural 
shells upon a large plate, in company w ith a lemon. The Cancale 
oysters have often an unpleasant taste of copper ; but, impregnated 
with that lemon juice, they constitute a very excellent hors d'u'uvre. 

Soup after oysters is exactly cumme-tl-faut, and suppose we try it 
now. There are eighteen different kinds of soup in the carte of 
the Grand Vatel. My reader may select that which best pleases 
him. I venture to suggest Cmi aujr croutons. It is a soup delicious 
in itself, and is rendered more delicious by its relation to the pre- 
ceding dish. Those oysters seem to have prepared the palate for 
that soup. To speak figuratively, the oysters have planted the ele- 
ments of the soup’s success. I may here say that, unless cognizant of 
your dishes, you are not always safe in making choice. Experi- 
menting upon that vast mysterious carte before yon, like all experi- 
menting, is expensive and dangerous. It is not every Columbus 
that, discovering a new world, thereby contributes to his ow r n worldly 
happiness. Hoping to make some valuable discoveries, I once aban- 
doned my usual soups, and called for riz a (a Turque- The name 
looked relishable enough; hut the dish, the soup itself! — surely 
neither Turk nor Christian could possibly have relished that* 

Soup completed, the palate instinctively longs for fish. The carte 
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of the Grand Vatel reveals to you seventy-six different forms of 
cooking fish* Very's having ninety-one* of course surpasses it ; 
but it beats Vefour's by twenty-four. I doubt not that dining 
at Havre, you pronounced fried sole the most delicious piscatory 
dish that ever had been served before you. At the Grand Vatel, 
however, do not, do not fling yourself away on fried sole ; call at 
once for Turbol d la creme . It is a combination mild as moon- 
beams, and can only be fitly spoken of in poetry. I think you 
may not find its name down in the carte. To say truth, the cartes 
of the Rocher and the Grand Vatel do not disclose their best trea- 
sures* As Raphael doubtless had sublimer visions in his secret 
soul than ever he revealed on canvass, so the secret repertory of 
a first-rate French cuisine possesses dishes altogether superior to 
those enumerated in its carte. The turbot , as it is an gratin, requires 
the cook's ingenuity for some twenty or twenty-five minutes. During 
that time the company has begun to thicken. 

One great beauty in the company of the Grand Vatel is this ; that 
it is not only European but Continental. I have become familiar 
with several persons who frequent it. One ancient gentleman inte- 
rests me exceedingly. He wears the red ribbon, and, on entering, 
salutes not only the Amphytrion and the dame-du-eomptoir, but 
likewise his garcon. When seated, he slowly unfolds his napkin, 
and passes it twice or thrice over his plate ; then taking his glass, he 
deliberately rubs that, holding it finally up to the light to see if it 
be clean ; then his knife, fork, and spoon undergo the same cleansing 
process ; and then he tucks one corner of his napkin into the bosom 
of hi#* buttoned coat. By this time the garcon, who perfectly com- 
prehends his palate, has placed before him w ine and soup. His sub- 
sequent dishes are always ordered without visible reference to the 
carte. He knows that carte by heart. This gentleman is a retired 
tradesman of moderate income ; lie patronizes the Grand Vatel and 
the Theatre Fran^ais ; he is a frequenter of both. At a little dis- 
tance from him stands another table, whereat are a Frenchman, his 
wife, and three children. Farther on, behold tw r o petits matires in 
long black curls, with champaigne ice-stricken before them. Still 
farther on, a gentleman pours out Beaune to one, who should be his 
wife; and now arrive deputies, and proprietors, and gentlemen of 
fashion, and ladies, and young people, and old people, and Germans, 
and Italians ; throngs promiscuous, differing in ten thousand points, 
and resembling in two; — they are all hungry, and they are all con- 
versational. 

If the English have no restaurants, neither have they the anti-do- 
mestic state of feeling and habits which the existence of such esta- 
blishments implies* Those persons who deem the hearth of home 
one richest nursery of private virtues, and in their developement of 
public virtues also, will pronounce them in this respect far better off 
than the French. Whatever moralists and John Bull may think of 
this feature, no Frenchman could possibly for a moment think of 
making an exchange* To him, such publicity of life is indispensable 
to its enjoyment He must take his dinner in public, and his coffee 
in public; Jfse must read his newspaper in public, and promenade 
hour* ; each day in the public places of his metropolis. The wish 
implanted in him when a child, and has become a part of bis 
character in after life* If its gratification be hostile to the birth and 
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growth of many substantial household virtues, it tends at least to 
make a frank, a graceful, a conversational, and an accomplished 
people. He pronounces the gratification of an opposite wish selfish* 
unsocial, aristocratical, exclusive, and prejudice-begetting. There 
might perhaps be an intermediate course, capable of gathering to 
itself the best features of either extreme, and whose pursuit would 
be attended by a preferable state of private and public society. Such 
course a young and flexible nation might enter upon. The social 
system of France is in harmony with her past habitudes, her other 
national features, and her existing institutions. No American in his 
senses can at present wish to see the English social system intro- 
duced in his country, as no man could possibly desire to see this 
French social system transported across the channel. 

The healthy developernents of a people, like those of an individual, 
are always natural, and generally harmonious. That one nation may 
avail itself of certain institutions in another, to develope (not thwart 
or change the radical character of) itself, is reasonable enough. 
More than this would be unsalutary and ridiculous, to say nothing 
of its unpatriotic character. 

This Turbot d la crime, which the gar^on has now brought in, 
you, after a short time, pronounce an airy and a graceful combina- 
tion, — a very Taglioni of piscatory dishes. Words cannot well ex- 
press its sportive delicacy. Perhaps it is one of the gayest achieve- 
ments of the French culinary art. It is to other dishes what 
u La Gazza Ladra” is to operas, or the arabesque of the Alhambra 
to architecture. It is only well composed at the Rocher and the 
Grand Vatel. Grignon prepares it wretchedly ; and one garcon at 
Very's, when the dish was ordered, actually did not know what it 
was ! Englishmen and Americans have been known to inhabit Paris 
weeks, nay months, without having tasted it. Such are among the 
consequences of going exclusively toKnglishized French restaurants. 
I think you may frequently be made very cheerful by the sport- 
iveness of this marvellous dish. I have a friend who, in some mo- 
ments of despondency, has half resolved to starve himself down into 
the merest sketch or skeleton of a man, and then forthwith to volume 
and body forth his bones upon Turbot a la crime alone. A psycho- 
logical experiment this, which, I doubt not, might lead to some very 
curious, and perhaps very useful truths. • 

After Turbot, order a beefsteak a la Anglaise. Order it, merely 
to assure yourself that the French cannot cook a beefsteak. Eng- 
land is the only country for that simply flavorous dish ; and in Eng- 
land, mine host John Jennings of the “ Lion,” at Canterbury . is much 
to be recommended. His hot steaks exhale an indescribable aroma. 
The beefsteaks of France are unworthy of the name. The dish is 
too simple for French ingenuity. It is only in intricate combina- 
tions that French cooks succeed. However chaste and classically 
simple may be their standard literature, their cookery is quite the 
reverse. A man of one idea is not more .detestable to you than is a 
dish of one idea to a Frenchman's palate. 

While you are waiting for asperges aux petits pois, that is, for an 
entremets of asparagus with peas, the gaiyon deposits before you a 
silver case of toothpicks. “ What do you think of French vege- 
tables asked I of a travelled American. “ Excellent, very excel- 
lent/* was his reply. “ What do you think of French vegeta- 
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bles ?” asked I of another travelled American, (t Damnable, dam- 
nable !" replied he. The fact is, the French serve up the worst 
and the best vegetables that grow. The dish just ordered hafr an 
amiable mirthful taste ; but as for asparagus or peas, their charac- 
teristics are quite swallowed up and lost among the numerous ideas 
intermingled with them. 

Ask now for an entree of patisserie, — a vol-av-vent d la financier t, 
for instance. It is a gentle delicacy, in the midst whereof you dis- 
cover a cockrifscomb. # The word voLau-vcnt typifies it exactly. It 
seems fifing to the wind, so mild and feather-like is its course to its 
destination. We may now go on, if we please, calling for any score 
of additional dishes. So Frenehly cooked have been those already 
enjoyed, that we are unburdened as before commencing. Herein is 
one beauty of a French meal. You are not sluggish after it, and have 
, none of that old, transatlantic, bloated, blowzy, after-dinner sensa- 
tion. , You are conversational, nay, rather amiable ; and, if an ene- 
my in the world have a favour to request, now is his moment to pre- 
sent himself. Happy influences these, and haply to be remember- 
ed when all other influences of foreign travel have passed away ! 

French cookery addresses much the palate, but still more the sto- 
mach and constitution, and through them the entire man. When a 
scholar at Hofwyl is fretful or peevish, Fellenburg does not give 
him a chastisement, he gives him a warm bath. Fellenburg wisely 
knows w hat moral ameliorations such physical agent can bring about. 
Diet is a tremendous agent for spiritual ends. I like to fancy soci- 
ety, moral, intellectual, and political, under the old image of a ship ; 
at whose helm, howeter, I seem to see a fat man in white apron, 
and white-tasseled cap, with ladle in hand. 

The merely physical ends of eating are threefold. There is the 
simple and exclusive end of gratifying those few square inches of 
gustative superficies denominated the Palate. This is a narrow, 
base, and sensual end, proposed to themselves by gluttons alone. 
There is then the end of not only gratifying the palate, but, likewise 
pleasing the stomach ; and thus for a time diffusing throughout 
the frame much balmy and aromatic enjoyment. This end is cer- 
tainly higher than the first-named, and lies within the daily endea- 
vour of all gourmands . But now we come to the third and noblest 
end proposed to himself by none save your accomplished and philo- 
sophical epicure. This end has three constituent parts, whereof 
each harmonizes with the other; — the securing for your pahue its 
largest possible quantity of present gratification, for your stomach 
and general frame the greatest amount of present enjoyment, and 
for your constitution the best materials of its permanent strength and 
activity. To accomplish this triply-divided and most compreliensive 
end is labour of deepest difficulty. Not only must good digestion 
wait on appetite, but health on both. What pleases the palate may 
much offend the stomach, or the constitution ; and what benefits 
the, constitution may not be most relished by the palate, or even the 
stomach. The labour, though difficult, is not impossible; and when 
achieved, like all difficult labours on this earth, bears the finest fruits. 
In successful pursuit of this, as of a more spiritual aim, each one 
must be his own teacher and his own guide. The means whidh 
bless one man may curse his neighbour. Hence appears the daring 
quackery of those lecture-books which prescribe the same dietetic 
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system for all mankind ; — lengthening or shortening all mortal pa- 
lates and stomachs to their one Procrustean bed ! Strangely pre- 
suming lectures ! striving to teach the unteachable. Let him who 
would not shorten his clays, or, to speak more properly, diminish the 
number of his earthly meals, beware of them. 

The French have good cooking, and they know little or nothing 
about dyspepsia. Moreover, from the highest to the lowest, they 
take their meals very slowly. 

An omelette souffle may well precede your dessert. An omelette 
♦blown up!' — a type this of the vapoury*lightness in all French 
dishes. To the eye it presents an ample exterior. It is, however, 
but a zephyr ; and with ease may be compressed into a maiden's 
thimble. You pronounce it stuff unsubstantial as infants’ dreams. 
But nothing can be more delicate. The delicacy, half-musical, of 
nightingales' tongues served up at the banquet of a Roman epicure, 
might perhaps be compared with it. 

For the dessert you have a choice among thirty-nine articles. This 
is sufficiently bewildering. Take a meringue a la creme . It will 
prepare your palate for the forth-coming coffee. This beverage, 
however, is usually sipped at some cafe. The Moka of the Grand 
Vatel is excellent. Before introducing it, the gar^on deposits before 
you the bowls of perfumed water. After coffee imitate the French 
lady opposite, and swallow' a little glass of liqueur. You may, how- 
ever, not care to disturb the agreeable impression wrought through 
French coffee by taking anything subsequent thereunto. Indeed dif- 
ficulties and doubts frequently arise in determining upon the true 
pausing point in the courses of a Parisian dinner. I should not he 
surprised w’ere you to stop at once with turbot d la creme, resolved 
to run no risk of annihilating, or in any manner of confusing the 
one-ness and tranquil delicacy of its impression. Whoever has 
seen Macbeth last embodied by Kemble, and other mighty spirits 
now passed away for ever, and who has resolved not to have 
the memory thereof marred by w itnessing another representation, 
will, I trust, appreciate this anxiety of an epicure to preserve unruf- 
fled the mirror of his dream. It is no cheerful employment to him, 
if in his usual benevolence, to note among carelessly-dining friends 
around him, one positively pleasant gustatory impression broken in 
upon by others less worthy ; the satisfactory completeness, for in- 
stance, of ouene de mouton d la purte, shattered Into fragments by 
haricots and artichauts ; the music of one full finely-falling wave 
thus jangled, as it were, by the splash and splatter of quick-succes- 
sive wavelets. If for him there be one other contemplation still less 
cheerful, it is perhaps the sight of those who are pretending to dine, 
and, alas, dine not ; who dwell not on separate courses of the ban- 

? juet ; who perform a sort of palate-service, while their hearts are far 
rom them. No man expects to see without sending his soul to his 
eye, or to hear without sending it to his ear, or to meditate with- 
out sending it to his brain ; and yet there are those w ho pretend to 
dine without sending it to the palate, or even to the stomach ; which 
latter, indeed, by an antique Thinker was deemed its legitimate cra- 
dle and dwelling-place. I am thoroughly convinced that, from fre- 
quent neglect of such important mission, injuriously-huge quan- 
tities are often devoured, where healthily-small portions would 
have sufficed ; the stomach and constitution possessing quite 
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sufficient for their purposes, long before the palate is in anywise 
satisfied: the former exclaiming u hold, enough,” the latter blindly 
shouting out “ come on.” I was recently dining with two friends. 
After soup I took my poularde en bas de soie and charlotte russee, 
with silent, close attention. I was satisfied, and felt conscious that 
I had dined. My friends, however, continued still to call upon 
the garden, and actually consumed four meat and game courses 
after my charlotte r us see. had, so to speak, squared the circle of mjr 
appetite. The explanation of their unsatisfied, still-devouring state, 
was, in the fact that, d/jring the entire meal they had been rather 
warmly engaged in discussing the abstract question, whether or no the 
French could, in strictness, be called an economical people. The mind 
of each was of course active within his brain, instead of being where 
the mind of every diner should, for the time, reside : their palates 
could no more notice and be gratified by the passing flavours, than 
the striking clock could by their ears be noticed ; and, when they 
took leave of the dame-du-comptoir, so far from being entitled to 
declare that they had enjoyed a dinner, they might only with pro- 
priety state, that “ whereas, some time ago, a certain quantity of 
nourishment w ? as o«2-side of us, that certain quantity of nourishment 
is now iw-side of us.” There was, moreover, for them no remem- 
berable ground whereon gratitude might stand. I believe Dr. Frank- 
lin sometimes went so far as to aver, that five minutes after dinner 
he remembered not what he had been eating. Strange unphiloso- 
phic averment, — one stimulater of a noble sentiment in man’s nature 
thus quite neglected ! 

If you conclude to take a glass of liqueur after your coffee, take 
it, and then call for the bill. Tne gar^on places before you « narrow 
strip of paper, whereon, in the manuscript of the dame-du-comp- 
toir, you peruse the following symbolic expressions : — 


r. 


Macon . 

1, 10 

Eaude Seitz 

15 

Pain 

10 

Huitvps .... 

10 

Citron . 

5 

Potage .... 

12 

Tl'RBOT . 

1, 0.5 

Bifteck .... 
VoUau-vfcnt . 

18 

1, 10 

Aspergfcs 

, 1, 10 

Omelette . 

1, 10 

Meringue 

• • 1, 

Cafe 

1G 

Liqueur .... 

. . 5 


13 , 2 

Though my reader has been abundantly dining, with me, I, as is 
usually done, ordered each dish “for one only.” The gar^on ex- 
pects a franc. Haviftg listened to his u mercie , Monsieur let us 
now bid adieu, for the present, to the renowned Restaurants of 
Paris. * 
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CHORUS OF BUBBLE BUYERS. 

“ When these practisers come to the last decoction, blow, blow, puff, puff, and all 
flies in f uma. Poor wretcliqs ! I rather pity their folly and indiscretion, than their 
loss of tune and money ■ for these may be restored by industry ■ but to be a fool 
born is a disease incurable .” — Ben Jonsou's Valpone. 

Oh ! where are the hopes we have met in a morning, 

As we hustled and bustled around Capel Court/ 

When we laugh'd at the croakers that bade us take warning, 

Who once were our scorn, and now make us their sport. 

Oh l where are the regions where well-paid inspectors 
Found metals omnigenous, streak’d, and emboss’d f 
So kindly bought for us by honest directors, 

Who charged us but three times as much as they cost. 

Oh ! where are the riches that bubbled like fountains. 

In places we neither could utter nor spell, 

A thousand miles inland ’mid untrodden mountains. 

Where silver and gold grew like heath and blue-bell? 

Oh ! where are the lakes overflowing with treasure? 

The gold-dust that roll’d in each torrent and stream ? 

The mines that held water by cubic-mile measure, 

So easily pump’d up by pottable steam ? 

That water our prospects a dump could n<»t throw on; 

We had only a million-horse power to prepare, 

Make a thousand-mile road for the engine to go on. 

And send coals from Newcastle to boil it when there. 

Oh ! where are the bridges to span the Atlantic ? 

Oh ! where is the gas to illumine the pries? 

They came to our visions, — that makes us half frantic : 

They came to our pockets ; that touches our souls. 

Oh ! there is the seat of most exquisite fueling : 

The first pair of nerves to the pocket doth dive : 

A wound m our hearts would be no time in healing. 

Hut a wound in our pockets how can we survive? 

Now curst bt % the projects, and curst the projectors, 

And cm st he the hubbies before us that roll’d, * 

Which, bursting, have left us like desolate spectres, 

Bewailing our bodies of paper and gold. 

For what is a man but his coat and his breeches. 

His plate and his linen, his land and his house ? 

Oh ! wv had been men had we won our mock riches; 

Hut now we are ghosts, each as poor as a mouse. 

But shades as we are, we, with shadowy bubbles, 

\\ hen the midnight bell tolls will through Capel Court glide, 

And the dream ot the Jew shall be turmmLs and troubles. 

When he sees each pale ghost on its bubble astride. 

. And the lecturing Scots that upheld the delusion, 

By prating of paper, and wealth, and free trade, 

Shall see us by night to their awe and confusion, 

Grim phantoms of wrath that shall never be laid. 



HER MAJESTY’S PORTRAITS.— THE GREAT STATE 
SECRET. 

Tories and Whigs some time since made a great fuss about mi- 
nisters dining so often with the Queen. We say nothing of the laud- 
able pride, pomp, and jealousy occasioned by the circumstance. We 
have only to remark that, among the innumerable conjectures of 
every shade of improbability to which it gave rise, there was not 
one that bordered upoq a half-tint of truth. The present paper is 
devoted to an elucidation of the state secret. 

George III. was accustomed to see Mr. Pitt on state affairs at the 
early and cool-headed hour of six in the morning. The fourth 
* George, loving the more mature and mellow counsel of pausing- 
time, generally spared an hour after dinner on one day of the week 
— namely, Wednesday — to enter into those deep conferences with his 
ministers so necessary to the safe continuance of our political, social, 
and moral existence: and the hours appropriated by his late nautical 
majesty to the examination of the state-chart and log-book, ap- 
proached nearer to those of his clay break-loving sire. 4 * But her 
present Majesty," ejaculated the more intemperate members of the 
opposition, “ her present Majesty holds* counsel with her ministers 
every day at dinner ! They dine there — at Buckingham Palace ! 
They are commanded thither for the express purpose — and they eat! 
Full of royal-cupboard-love, they go sponging upon her august 
board every day ,* and talk, with their mouths full, rf all sorts of men , 
and measures. It is unprecedented ; nay, worse, if it forms a prece- 
dent for the future, — and a very bad one, we must humbly venture 
to think. With equal loyalty and humility we moreover solicit 
permission to ask, what, in the name of grace, will her Majesty be 
pleased to do next ? These were junior members, and could not keep 
their temper in the face of a fact so savoury to their opponents. The 
green-eyed monster issued from every tureen of royal turtle which 
their seething imaginations s&w placed before their rivals ; and, al- 
beit, they were far too generous, and possessed too much statesman- 
like magnanimity to express a public wish that the callipash might 
choke their eloquence, they most fervently prayed in private that a 
similar effect might be produced by the callipee, “ Strange that 
such difference should be/* &c. The elder members of the opposi- 
tion smiled in silent superiority. They did not understand why 
the Lords Melbourne, Russel, Palmerston, and Glenelg should dine 
so frequently upon state-affairs ; but they felt it undignified to notice 
such things. 

Now, however, there is an end of all concealment. We are per- 
mitted to divulge the secret, and our anxious friends shall presently 
be shown what deep and* important reason lias been hidden in the 
breast of the Premier, which no taunts and misrepresentations could 
for a moment make him dream of bringing to light The mys- 
tery is now about to be unfolded ; the elaborate design to become 
apparent ; the cause of those secret cabinet councils; the numerous 
couriers, messages, letters, portfolios, embroidered silk and mo- 
rocco cases, which have created so much surprise, so many opinions 
and fancies, and so much uneasiness, is about to be made public. 
The result will show that the daily banquets eaten by the noble 
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lords aforesaid have not been eaten in vain ; that the personal hap- 
piness of her Most Gracious Majesty in especial, and the universal 
public good, was the object of their thoughts ; that the most conve- 
nient time was chosen in order to carry such objects into effect ; and 
that the most loyal and patriotic feelings are involved in the speedy 
attainment of those objects. The cause of her Majesty having her 
ministers to dine with her so frequently was, in fact, a necessary 
part of a measure now in progress. They must be continually in her 
presence, and at those artistically auspicious moments when there is 
least restraint upon the play of the royal features ; because it is im- 
portant that they should, in all reverence, be as conversant with 
such a view in its various shades of expression, as with that which is 
displayed on grave and august occasions. Finally, and most for- 
tunately, the measure is one for which there is a precedent, — and a 
truly literal, laudable, excellent, and comprehensive precedent it will 
prove, as we shall presently, in all duty, and under authority, set 
forth and expound. 

Everybody must have observed the innumerable quantity of por- 
traits of her Majesty, Victoria 1., which fill the windows of all the 
print and picture shops. Everybody must also have observed that 
there are no two alike. The portraits by the same painter are dif- 
ferent individuals. As though, by some extraordinary hallucination 
in the minds of all our artists, — descending to the printers and 
proof-takers, — the very copies of the same picture or plate differ 
from each other. The inferences and consequences are various ; 
some of them, under circumstances which we shall have to explain, 
wearing a serious and threatening aspect to the safety and happiness 
of her Majesty's throne and person, and the loyalty and welfare of 
the United Kingdom, and her Majesty's Colonies. 

We must pause a moment to take a cursory glance at some of the 
aforesaid pictures and prints, purporting to be portraits of her gra- 
cious Majesty. It might, at least, have been expected that Ilayter, 

painter of portraits to the Queen," would have produced, by virtue 
of his office as well as of his talent, a most striking likeness ; that 
the perspective honour of knighthood conferred upon him by his 
admirers would have stimulated the unquestionable virtues and ta- 
lents aforesaid to a degree which would have rendered failure next 
to impossible. Doubtless this was the case ; and yet, such is the com- 
mon fallacy of our expectations where most is expected, that his por- 
traits are a very inefficient adumbration of the fair original. We al- 
lude to his pictures both before and since her Majesty's ascent to the 
throne. The engravings differ from the pictures, it is true ; but not 
more than the latter differ from each other. Let anybody compare 
the pictures of her Majesty — standing with the fingers of one hand 
on a table ; seated with the Duchess of Kent in a box at the Opera ; 
standing, as it appears, within the arms of her royal mother ; and, 
seated on the throne since her accession, and say if they are 
the same individual. Her Majesty's chief painter will pardon 
us, we are sure : we most gladly acknowledge his talent as an 
artist. But this is a fatality — there is no help for it, —the tempo- 
rary hallucination among artists is a national calamity, doubtless for 
some good purpose. 

We now turn to the portrait by E, C. Parris, a gentleman famous 
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for his annual beauties, with complexions of the most delicate wax, 
tinted with rose and lily hues ; fashionable features, and expressions 
softly elegant, and charmingly the same upon all occasions, and fin- 
gers and feet quite angelic, — in fact, much too small to be used ; wdiat 
has he given us in the place of our Queen ? Truly, a sort of half- 
English, half-Spanish lady, up to her elbows in lace, with a counte- 
nance not unlike that of the lamented Madame Malibran. This re- 
markable coincidence renders it extremely interesting. 

A great quantity of coloured prints are in circulation, taken from 
sundry pictures by Bouvier. They are throned, crowned, and have 
the broad blue order across the breast, with such other colours as a 
Frenchman loveth ; are handsome in form and feature, and one of 
them possesses a sweet expression : still, they have not the form, 
the feature, or the kind of sweetness of expression which character- 
ize the youthful sovereign. All of them, however, are very different 
from each other ; so that individuals of every turn of fancy may find 
a chance of hitting their taste as to what face and figure they would 
choose her Majesty to have. This artist being an excellent man of 
business, has also favoured our admiring Cockneys with a sweeping 
thing in a green habit, which might be called Miss Anybody, riding 
on a prancing nondescript, unknown to naturalists. 

One of the most popular brochures, however, is a huge lithogra- 
phic drawing by Swandale, of the Royal Furniture: the half-smo- 
thered Innocent sitting pale in the midst, being now so reduced in 
figure (as she has elsewhere been made immensely too large,) that 
she seems of far less importance than her paraphernalia, while her 
whole contour of face is carefully at variance with all other artists’ 
previous productions. We suppose some artists will call this making 
the most of an idea. 

The medallion modelled by Weigall, and engraved by Freebairn, 
is like in some respects, and not at all in others; and the same may 
be said of the profile on stone by Lane. All that we have seen of 
the busts and figure-models have been hitherto abominable. One of 
them, by Barre, — not a mean work either as to art, or it would not 
be placed in Colnaghfs window. — presents the exact personification 
of a thick-and-hard-featured Scotch spinster of thirty-five. We pass 
over the strange fancies of W. Drummond, Noel, Costello, Dicken- 
son, Averton, Hill, Gear, &c. &c. &c . and take a peep into the Suf- 
folk -street Exhibition. We are there presented by Mr. Dawc with 
the full-length figure of a school-girl, having a complexion tinted 
w ith Norfolk biffin, faded in the sun, and standing in a wood of the 
same colour, before a bust of her royal father, which in shape and 
colour bears a close resemblance to a roasted apple; and a half- 
length thing, by Mr. Boadcn, which the Courier justly pronounced 
to be “a trussed pullet." Nor must we on any account omit the 
“great” allegorical picture on horseback , byLatilia; for, although 
her Majesty is there portrayed with the same aerial aspect as the 
angel soaring just above her forehead (which we venture to con- 
sider as rather a premature compliment), the evident portrait of the 
horse from the orignal of Vandyke is certainly very cleverly convey- 
ed . We hope to Heaven that the series of pictures by Miss M. Gil- 
lies, called the " Daughter of Zion,” does not also contain some latent 
allegory applicable to her English Majesty, whose portrait, by Col- 
len, is placed directly underneath ; and that it was not owing to an 
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ingenious perception of this “ fine design/' added to the real noble- 
ness of the compositions, which occasioned the gallant and loyal 
Globe and Courier to speak in such terms of laudation concerning 
her Hebrew Majesty. 

But, of all miniature painters, from whom could we expect a more 
exquisite and vrausemblable portrait than from Collen, who has stu- 
died the original for years, and is now Miniature Painter in Or- 
dinary to the Queen, with a Knight in armour staring him in the 
face ! We cannot, however, admit that he has at present succeeded. 
As far as likeness is concerned, his performance is still imperfect. 
Not that we blame Mr. Collen, — not that we do not appreciate his 
talents and accomplishments, — it is the universal hallucination 
among artists which is too strong for his genius. As to Chalon’s 
portrait, it is perfectly wonderful. Not the remotest shade of one 
touch of likeness in feature or expression docs it manifest. 

We must dismiss, in one word, the heap of pictures and prints of 
a young lady of all degrees of width and height (the falsification in 
these respects being only equalled by the diversity of its manifesta- 
tions), sitting in a chair, standing, walking, riding, driving, looking 
out of a box at the theatre, or in an open barouche, alone, or accom- 
panied by a more or less mature and lofty lady, of qualities not so 
chameleon-like ; and this one word will suffice to designate the batch 
— they are treasonable. The very best hands even among the carica- 
turists, are paralyzed. II. B., usually so happy, fails here utterly. lie 
cannot represent the Queen, or give us anything like her. One hal- 
lucination outwits his wit, as it does that of all his fraternity of sa- 
tirists and caricaturists, however admirable they may be at touching 
off the Duke or the Dan. We had the honour, at the private view' 
of the Hoy a! Academy Kxhibition last year, of seeing her Majesty 
pass close in front of various pictures purporting to be representa- 
tions of herself. How marvellous and edifying was the comparison 
of dissimilarities. With what difficulty, and evidently out of consi- 
deration for the feelings of artist’s friends or patrons, who might be 
present, did she refrain from laughing *, sometimes turning hastily 
away, as though the difficulties would be too great to master if she 
waited to give a second look. But, if such were the feelings at- 
tending the previous exhibition, what must her Majesty have felt on 
beholding the various “new views'' of herself which we this year 
see displayed ! 

Wilkie has exerted his fine genius to overcome the fatality ; but 
we can by no means allow that he has succeeded. Although it is 
evident that, in order to propitiate the Spirit of the Spell, he has of- 
fered up the likenesses of sundry noblemen, and an archbishop, who 
surround her, by mulcting each of them of twenty or thirty years of 
honourable life-time ; still we fear he is wofully deceived, and the 
Spirit of the Patron Portrait will not be conciliated and brought 
down to earth by any such sacrifices. Directly above this, picture is 
a full-length by G. Hay ter, M. A.S. L., &c., and a fine portrait it is : 
albeit, we leave the public to decide whether it be not at least twen- 
ty years too old, and whether it would not better pass as one of her 
Majesty's aunts royal ? 

To conclude, however, the interminable list of so* disaute resem- 
blances here and elsewhere, wc must say, generally, that the prevail- 
ing characters are those of ad libitum faces, with elegant figures of 
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commanding altitude, splendidly attired in crimson, white, or blue 
satin, heavy with gold and pearls, and coloured jewellery, and sur- 
rounded by all the appliances of regal state ; and of figures, habi- 
liments, and expressions in the extreme height of simplicity, and in- 
tended (by the most elaborate and laborious exertions of artists, 
black in the face with the excitement of previous efforts,) to express 
the unaffected naivete of her Majesty. Finally, we venture to con- 
jecture that the committee of the Royal Academy has gone so far 
(speculating on the possible chance of a lucky hit of likeness from 
some obscure pencil, which might nevertheless break the Spell,) as 
to admit several, which delicacy towards the original prevents us 
from duly characterizing — they are so felicitously abominable. Such 
as these latter are always carefully described as being her Most Gra- 
cious Majesty ; and needful indeed is the utmost possible inherent 
grace to cope with and overcome all these uncouth and high-trea- 
sonable deformities. No: it is of no use: nothing whatever can be 
done without Precedent and Authority ! 

It is not generally known that the new coin was issued several 
weeks before the coronation, and called in again. Why ? Of course 
because the die executed by Pistrucci was pronounced by Lords 
Melbourne, Russel, Palmerston, and Glcnelg, as — no likeness. The 
one now issued is, doubtless, only a temporary production to meet a 
state emergency. It Mill instantly give place on the appearance of 
the result of the cabinet council-dinners ; concerning which, toge- 
ther with the high precedent, whereupon the ministers have eaten 
and acted, the following brief explanation w ill suffice. 

Queen Elizabeth, as artists and others say, was a difficult person 
“to take.” She insisted upon sitting or standing her own way, 
which was not always the best. The nervousness occasioned by the 
proximity of so much “dread delight” might also have dazzled the 
limners' eyes, confounded their hearts, and rendered their hands un- 
steady and ineffectual. Ilowbcit, they gave her no satisfaction by 
their performances and were driven, howling, from her presence. 
She considered that Spenser came much the nearest to a faithful re- 
presentation of her virgin graces, but then he was only a poet. 
Nevertheless, and rather the more, though she refused to be taken 
by limners, the production of portraits, mo called, multiplied through- 
out her realms, representing her still less like herself than before, 
and of an uglier favour than ever. She exclaimed much in private 
against the “wicked and impertinent artists ' 7 who thus belied her 
outward form, and the delicate expressions of its natural beauty, 
favour, and grace. They, however, persisted in exercising and vend- 
ing their wicked and impertinent fancies, until her Majesty could 
stand it no longer. She accordingly published the following Edict, 
which we shall give verbatim from the document in the British 
Museum. 

“ as the natural desire that all sorts of subjects and 

people, both noble and mean, have to procure the portrait and pic- 
ture of the Queen's Majestie, grete numbers of paynters, and some 
printers and gravers, have already and doe daily attempt to make 
in divers manners Portraitures of her Majestie in paynting, &c. 
Wherein it is evidently shown that hitherto none have sufficiently ex- 
pressed the natural representation of her Majestie* s person , favor, or 
grace , but for the most pari have erred therein , as thereof daily com- 
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playnts are made among her Maj^tie’s loving subjects, in so much 
tor the redress thereof her Majestie hath lately been so instantly and 
importunately sued unto by the Lords of the Council and others of 
her Nobility, in respect of the grete disorder herein used , not onely 
to be content that some speciall conyng Paynter might be permitted 
by access to her Majestie to take the naturall representation of her 
Majestie, whereof she hath bene allways of her own right disposition 
very unwylling.” 

We stop our transcription of the Edict to point out the salutary, 
though trifling verbal change, which has been made in the terms, for 
the purpose of rendering it strictly applicable to the case of her 
present portrait-injured Majesty and her dining Ministers. Thus : — 
Content that some tl special conyng” persons, to wit the Lords Mel- 
bourne, Russel, Palmerston, and Glenelg, be permitted, by frequent 
access to her Majesty, to impress upon the mirror of their minds 
the natural representation of her Majesty, thereby thoroughly to 
qualify their judgments in pronouncing which portrait is like her 
Gracious Majesty, whenever Providence shall so far favour her 
loving subjects as to enable any “ conyng” limner to paint one. 

We now proceed with the Elizabethan decree. If the reader w ill 
only picture to himself Queen Elizabeth's blush-royal look behind 
her gigantic fan, with the rest of her high-built bead walled up in 
starched ruff three quarters round, while she dictated the first sen- 
tence of the following, his time will nut he wasted. 

“ Cfyrrfor her Majestie, being herein as- it were overcome with the 
contynuall requests of so mam of hir Nobility and Lords, which 
she cannot well denye, is pleased that for their contcntations some 
conyng person, mete therfor, shall shortly make a Pourtrait of her 
person or visage,” &c. 

One more merely verbal alteration has become necessary, and will 
be found proper and advantageous, the corrected spelling of an old 
word producing a new and more accurate reading. Thus: — Is 
pleased that for their contcntations some conyng Persons, to wit, 
her Majesty’s well-approved ministers, meet, or meat, therefore at 
Buckingham Palace, at such hours as her Majesty may be pleased to 
appoint, to prepare their eyes, by frequent study of her Majesty’s 
person or visage, (especially during the more auspicious periods of 
recreation and refreshment from the weighty cares of the day,) to 
the effect that they may acquire the aforesaid degree of judgment, 
to be exercised as aforesaid. 

All the remainder is transcribed verbatim, and needs no further 
interpolation or new reading of any kind. 

" & portrait of her Majestie to be participated to others for the 
satisfaction of her loving subjects, and farder coinniandeth all man- 
ner of persons in the mean tyme to forbear from paynting, graving, 
printing, or making any pourtrait of her Majestie until some speciall 
person shall be by her allowed and shall have first finished a Pour- 
trait of herself, after which finished her Majestie will be content 
that all other paynters, printers, or gravers, that shall be known 
men of understanding, shall follow' at their pleasures the said Patron 
or first Portraiture ; and for that her Majestie perceiveth that a grete 
number of her loving subjects are much graved, and take grete 
offense with the errors and deformities already committed, to sundry 
persons in this behalf she straightly chargeth all her officers to see 
due observation thereof, and to reform the errors already committed, 
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and to prohibit the showing or publication of such as are apperently 
deformed, which is reasonable/' 

Decree issued in the year 1(553. The original is in the hand - 
writing of Lord JJurghly, then Cecil, and is now in the 
State- paper Office . 

We thus discover how it has happened that all the portraits of 
Queen Elizabeth are corresponsive. You know her in a moment ! 
“ Forbear” therefore, ye multitude of “ wicked and impertinent art- 
ists!” — the decree commands “all manner” of ye to forbear until 
the production of the Patron Portrait ; and even then the honour is 
confined to such among your ardent tribe as “> shall be known men 
of understanding.” Venture not temeritously to infringe this com- 
mand, which “ straightway chargoth all her Majesty's officers to see 
due observation thereof;” in other words, applicable to modern 
times, you will in such a case be taken in charge by the police, and 
dealt with according to the degree of the deformity produced. 

In a work recently published, entitled “Queen Elizabeth and her 
Times,” there is an original letter from the Queen to Sir Edward 
Stafford, ostensibly on the subject of his embassy during the nego- 
tiations for her marriage with the Duke of Anjou; but “secretly 
poiuting,” as far-seeing diplomatists say, to this exasperating affair 
of her portraits. Her letter contains the following doubles entendres. 
“I speak not this, that I fear the like; but when I make collection 
of sundry kinds of discontentments, all tied in a bundle, I suppose 
the faggot will be harder altogether to be broken.” This of course 
alludes to her vexation at the abominable portraits of her w hich the 
Duke of Anjou had obtained, and fiercely laments the difficulty of 
getting them all together for destruction. Again: “O Stafford! 
I think not myself well used, and so tell Monsieur that 1 am made a 
stranger to myself,” &c. .She moreover throw's in a gentle hint of 
consequences to the delinquents, which makes us tremble from its 
very quietude; — it is while hot. “Hitherto they have thought me 
no fool ; let me not live, the longer the worse.” Ahem ! — we ven- 
ture not to quote more. Hut really it must have been a most serious 
and galling grievance to a woman of Elizabeth's beauty, delicacy, 
and refinement, to have been thus misrepresented. fSlie had her 
personal vanities, like all other women and men, and w r as not well 
pleased to seem ill-favoured, though but in a picture, before the 
eyes of her courtly admirers, either abroad or at home. She would 
rather hav e been even flattered, in order to enhance herself with 
such faithful servants and reverential admirers as Leicester, Essex, 
and Sir Christopher Hatton (the Lord Keeper), behind the latter 
of whom she rode on a pillion home to her palace on the day of 
her coronation, and danced a saraband with him in the royal gar- 
dens, then at CJifton. Well might the poet w rite, 

“The good Lord Keeper led the brawls ! 

The Seals and Maces danced before him V* 

Is it any wonder then that a queen who possessed so much life ami 
spirit, in addition to her beauty, should have felt herself most deeply 
aggrieved by the shameful misrepresentations of herself throughout 
her dominions ? But if such feelings are natural and justifiable In 
her case, what must they be with respect to her present Majesty, 
who — without meaning any gross adulation — lias certainly mounted 
the throne something younger, something more refined, and some* 
thing more beautiful than Queen Elizabeth. 
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With regard to the evident importance of her present Majesty's 
true portraiture, a very few words will suffice. 

The people “ down in the country** are uncommonly loyal; and 
the further you go, the more loyal you find them. They have, 
however, for some time past been wavering in their feelings; indeed 
it is only a few weeks since we heard a Cornish farmer exclaim, 
as he flung down his spade, u What's the use o’ seven queens? I 
never grudged taxes for one — I was proud on 't — but who can fork 
out for seven !” The poor man had seen seven portraits of her 
Majesty. Now, what else can any honest countryman think when 
he sees a quantity of portraits, some fat, some slim, some short of sta- 
ture, some full ten heads high, some very pale, some very rosy, many 
brunette, and with features and expressions of all sorts of different 
and opposite characters; — what can the honest folks think but that 
there are as many queens as portraits? This is most dangerous: it 
breeds doubt, discontent, and disaffection, as it will breed general re- 
bellion, revolution, and civil wars, if not speedily stopped by the ope- 
ration of the foregoing decree. The recent rebellion in Canada is 
clearly attributable to this very source of doubt. Forty-three por- 
traits of her Majesty were shipped for St. John’s, New Brunswick; 
and nine of them found their way into Upper Canada. The people 
of Toronto took up arms directly. Nine queens at one blow ! — and 
ascending their thrones at the very moment when these Canadians 
were petitioning Sir Francis Head to return to Nassau and write 
another book ! Nine queens was such an impulse to the imagi- 
nation and the memory, that it filled the blood of all the French 
settlers with the extract of flour de lis ; and, reverting to ancestral 
associations, they bethought them of the Salique law, and, having 
acquired in Canada a w holesome antipathy to poetry and muses, 
vowed they would have nothing to do with any one of the Nine. 
In vain it was represented to them that these portraits were the 
production of w icked and impertinent art’sts ; that the one by Au- 
thority, mid deduced from the working of a Precedential measure, — 
the Patron Portrait, — was not yet painted, and that all hitherto issued 
were spurious, fallacious, and treasonable — in fact, that there were 
not nine Gracious Majesties, but one Gracious Majesty, and it was 
hoped they would listen to reason. Hut the firing thought of nine 
queens had burst upon them, and all remonstrance was in vain. 
It was a very sad thing that Lord Durham’s departure should have 
been so much delayed. Of course it was. best that he should wait 
as long as possible for the chance of the Patron Portrait appearing, 
that he might take out a copy with him, to convince and pacify the 
Canadians at once. He waft obliged, however, to go without the 
proof, and it will be sent after him as soon as obtained. 

Dreadful disturbances, of a far more extensive character than have 
hitherto agitated that unfortunate country, are brewing in Ireland, 
entirely through the confusion of ideas. The peasantry, and indeed 
many of the small landholders, are decidedly of opinion that these 
extraordinary portraits of supposititious queens are mere blinds, or 
ignes fatui , to the fact of her Majesty having been secretly de- 
throned, and that she has now retired into private life. Inis natcy* 
managed proceeding is also associated in their minds with recollec* 
tions of Colonel F and the Orange associations ; and the majo- 

rity of the Irish believe it to be some ramification of that myste- 
rious plot, the purpose of which was to make the Duke of Cumber- 
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land sovereign in her place. The portrait of the Majesty of Hanover 
would certainly occasion no such difficulty. 

Touching the personal happiness of her Majesty, what can be 
more “imminent,” as Shakspeare justly remarks, than her peril at 
the chance of a “ deadly breach Approaching the problem with 
becoming awe, we venture in the most shadowy manner to hint at 
the great probability, at some future day, of her Majesty deigning 
to receive at the altar those vows of some adoring prince, which are 
the soft breathing prelude to a solution in Elysium. The royal 
suitors come to England in consequence of falling in love with 
English princesses through the medium of their portraits. Pas- 
sionate and profound affection and reverence propel them into this 
country. They hasten on the wings of hope and fear ; they are 
actuated by the purest motives. Whatever may have been thought 
by the selfish canaille , the Royal Suitors to English princesses have 
always been influenced by motives the most pure, capacious, and 
unmixed. True, that the youthfulness of the sovereign renders the 
prospect not so likely to be very near at hand ; true, that the saga- 
city and early mental culture she has derived from her royal mother 
have ensured the wisdom of her choice whenever the solemn day 
of regal love shall dawn ; — but, meantime, what becomes of the 
hearts of all foreign princes ? Burning to waste, forsooth ! — abso- 
lutely burning themselves away in fallacious flames, as sincerely as 
if they were actually here, — and with thi?se treasonable portraits, — 
each foreign prince dying over a different queen, and no foreign 
prince falling in love with the real one, because there is no Patron 
Portrait! Thus, then, her Majesty might (it is in the compass of 
divine and human probability) fall in love with the true portrait of 
some foreign prince, while he, having most disastrously got hold of 
some audacious painted libel upon her Majesty’s “ person, favour, 
and grace,” perpetrated by the wickedest of all wicked and imperti- 
nent artists, he, we say, could not feel any corresponding sentiment 
towards It. If he could do so, indeed, he would show himself in- 
capable of appreciating the original. For what is this world, even 
to a prince, without affection? If he love not a great queen, he 
cannot help his ow n feelings ! — he would rather wed a peasant girl, 
though she had not a penny, provided she reigned the empress of 
his heart. Well — these things cannot be helped at present. There 
vntsi be a Patron Portrait ! 

Imagine it done ! — imagine some artist, favoured of heaven, to 
have actually accomplished a portrait, pronounced by the Lords 
Melbourne, Russel, Palmerston, and Glenelg, according to the 
Edict, as a perfect likeness, and w orthy to become the Patron of 
and for all future likenesses ! Imagine, next, an immense house, or 
hall, to be called the Hail of Correction. It is lighted by a sky- 
light running all along the roof, and there are seven hundred and 
thirty-six easels placed at equal distances down both sides of the 
hall. The Patron Portrait hangs up atone end. A trumpet sounds 
at day-break,— folding-doors are suddenly flung open, and seven 
hundred and thirty-six wicked and impertinent artists rush in, and, 
placing their ever-various portraits on their respective easels, set to 
work to change the faces into the true favour and grace of the 
Patron placed on high* 


R. II. H. 
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A CAMBRIDGE ‘ ROW * IN THE YEAR 1632 : 

EXTRACTED FROM AN OLD MS. FOUND IN TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

It was on a pleasant evening towards the end of March, in the 
year 1632, that two young men in the academical dress walked lei- 
surely along the high road leading from Cambridge to Huntingdon. 
They appeared to be two students, who had extended their evening 
promenade rather beyond the limits usually attained by pedestrians, 
— a circumstance which possibly had escaped their observation from 
the earnestness with which they pursued their conversation. Al- 
though they wore the gowns of bachelors of arts, they appeared to 
be both very young, hardly exceeding the general age of under-gra- 
duates of the present day. They seemed about the same age, differ- 
ing considerably in personal appearance — one being much taller 
than the other, and the hair of the taller darker than that of his 
companion. Of both, the limbs seemed well-proportioned, nervous, 
and active, like those of men who, though, as it seemed, students by 
profession, had not neglected the use of all kinds of athletic ex- 
ercises. 

They had walked for the last few minutes in silence, when the 
shorter spoke. 

“ And so o K/n-n/s abuses my verses ?” 

“ lie passes upon them the judgment I have mentioned," replied 
the other. 

“The traitor knave ! th e fail our !” rejoined the first, half angrily, 
half contemptuously. “ Straightforward, honourable conduct, no one 
would expect from such a pompous knave ! but, such scoundrelly 
duplicity I should have scarcely looked for, even from o ic/nr^s ” 

“ Did he praise them before you ?" 

“ To the skies ; and the foul churl strongly pretended to advise 
me to continue to write verses, or poetry, as he was pleased to call 
it. But he is beneath my anger, or even my contempt !" 

“lie seemed to think you had got an over-weening conceit of 
your own powers, John ; that there is a harshness, a ruggedness 
about your versification, which renders it utterly hopeless that you 
should ever write such verses as Flip or Fritter." 

“ I should be very sorry to write such verses !” replied the some- 
what irritated poet, and walked on for the next five minutes in si- 
lence, which was broken by his taller companion ; who, as he spoke, 
pulled a manuscript from his pocket. 

“ But, after all, John,” he said, “you must confess that the verses 
which 1 am going to read to you are, to say the least of them, some- 
what harsh.” 

“Why, Neville !” exclaimed his friend, “where, in Heaven's 
name, did you get that manuscript ? I had no idea that my papers 
were going about the University in this manner. I should be 
glad to afford entertainment to it, and I am, as you know, far from 
being insensible to Fame; but, 1 confess I had rather be excused 
affording this species of entertainment to the old lady, and her 
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broad of sucklings ; and the Fame I court is not precisely of this 
nature/' 

“X am not at liberty to tell you where, or from whom, I procured 
this manuscript of your opuscula , John ; but, in God’s name, my 
dear fellow, hear, and, — now the ostium, the inspiration of produc- 
tion is over, — -judge whether this be not enough to set the teeth — . 
the delicate, white, pearly teeth, — of all the nine on edge, and make 
them flee far away from thee for ever." 

“ What, the — hem ! read on, then. Ilarry Neville may speak as 
he pleases to John Alii ton." 

Neville opened the MS., and, turning over a leaf or two, read as 
follows : — 


“ON THE UNIVERSITY CARRIER. 

“ Here lies old llobson ! death has broke his girt, 

And here, alas ! hath laid him in the dirt : 

Or else, the ways being foul, twenty to one 
lie’s here stuck in a slough, and overthrow'll. 

T was such a shifter, that, if truth were known, 

Death was half glad when he had got him down ; 

For he had any time this ten years full, 

Dodged with him betwixt Cambridge and the 13ull/ > 

“ Oh, jam satis ! pry thee have clone, friend Neville," exclaimed 
Milton. 

“ Well, you confess this is but indifferent, my learned friend; and 
that o KptTTjs is not quite so much in the wrong, is not quite so unjust 
in his sage criticism as you seemed to opine but now," observed his 
companion with rather a provoking grin upon his countenance. 

“I confess no such thing, Master Neville!" replied the poet 
stoutly; “ o KpiT7)s is, though a pompous one, as thorough-bred a 
donkey as ever shook long ears, brayed, and looked grave. And, as 
for my verses on poor old Hobson, they don’t run quite so smootlily 
as some of those of your namby-pamby prize poets ; they are not, to 
be sure, such as are composed, as Shakspeare says, 

“ To caper nimbly in a lady’s chamber, 

To the lascivious pleasing of a lute;’* 

but they are what I deemed suited to the subject and occasion : in 
short, what I intended them to be, — that is enough. And, by-tbe- 
bye, talking of Shakspeare, reminds me of some verses that I wrote 
on him the other day. I think I have them with me; and I will 
set them off against those you have just read." 

He took a paper from his pocket, and began to read. 

“ON SHAKSPEARE. 

M What needs my Shakspeare for his honour’d bones 
The labour of an age in piled stones? 

Or flat his hallow’d reliques should be hid 
Under a star-ypointirig pyramid? 

Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 

What need’s* thou suen weak witness of thy name ? 

Tbou in our wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thyself a live-long monument. 

For, whilst to the shame of slow-endeavouring art, 

Thy easy numbers flow, and that each heart 
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Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued book 
Those Delphic lines with deep impression took ; 

Then thou our fancy of itself bereaving. 

Dost make us marble with too much conceiving; 

And, so sepulchred, m such pomp dost lie, 

That kings for such a tomb would wish to die !” 

“ Ah, those, — those, John, I am bound to confess, are certainly 
somewhat of a higher key, a nobler strain !” exclaimed Neville ; 
“ but then, again, 1 could set against those something almost as bad, 
if not worse, than old Hobson, the carrier’s immortal monody. 0 

“ Immortal ! ay, immortal. You speak it in derision, Neville,; but 
I promise you I look for the bard's and the sage’s immortality.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! That’s a good jest, John. You talk as coolly 
about being an immortal poet as our sage friend, Lyttleton, does 
about being Lord Keeper. Both events will come to pass, no doubt, 
in the fulness of time. But Lyttleton has some excuse ; there is 
some substance, some solidity in bis aim and object ; but yours is a 
shadow, a thing of air, vt prwtcrca nihil. However, not to talk of 
these tilings (which raise a frown upon your brow, man,) let us 
talk of love; and, talking of love, old companion, there is the tree 
under which thou wert asleep when that fair and divine nymph, 
whom thou hast determined to deify, and enrol among the inhabit- 
ants of high Olympus, — if, indeed, she be not already one of the 
Muses, or Graces, — thought fit to produce that fine compliment 
upon your closed eyes, which has kept your active and soaring 
imagination upon the stretch ever since/’ 

Neville’* companion did not seem much to relish this last sally gf 
his friend. He coloured considerably ; and shewed one or two 
symptoms of impatience and uneasiness, while the other stood laugh- 
ing as he looked at the tree. 

“ Why, John,” continued Neville, “you should purchase this tree, 
and a few yards of ground about it, and build a temple to the god- 
dess of Romance. Your ancients had no such goddess though, 
nor any so deserving of adoration. However, at all events, you 
should erect a shed over the spot where you were lying when the 
fair nymphs left their car, and " 

Here he was interrupted by the clatter of a horse’s boots, and 
turning their heads, they beheld a horseman advancing at full speed 
on the road from Huntingdon. The appearance of this person was 
remarkable, though, to a common and superficial observer, not very 
prepossessing. Ilis dress, considering the period, was plain even to 
slovenliness. Although he had a sword by his side, and pistols 
in his belt, his sword swung awkwardly, and was without a 
sword-knot, — a heinous omission in the etiquette of dress at that 
period, — and his pistols were stuck in a belt which was without any 
of the embroidery or other ornament upon which the gallants of the 
time piqued themselves. He w ? as mounted, however, upon a strong 
and spirited horse, which bore the marks, w hen he approached the 
two students, of having been hard ridden. The countenance of the 
rider was hard*featured and strongly marked, and, whether from 
habitual exposure to the weather, its natural complexion, or the 
present hard exercise, was considerably flushed, ^et it was not a 
common face by any means; and the resolution and thought de- 
picted in the full, broad forehead, the well-opened, hard eye, the not 
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very symmetrical, but boldly-cut, sagacious-looking nose, and the 
firm, strongly-marked lines of the mouth, gave to that countenance a 
noble and even refined expression. If anybody doubts this, we refer 
him to the portrait by Walker, now in the British Museum,* or to 
the copy of it published in the “ Gallery of Portraits/’ His enemies 
would seem to have had the painting of his countenance as well as 
of his character, and to have dealt with both after the same fashion. 

On perceiving the two young men, whom we have already intro- 
duced to the reader, the horseman drew in his horse suddenly. As 
he did this with somewhat of a jerk, like a man who starts suddenly 
from a fit of absence, the high-spirited animal reared backward 
almost beyond the perpendicular, irritated by the check he had 
received from the nervous arm of his rider. There was a short but 
furious contest between the horse and rider, which the advantages 
of curb, and scourge, and spur, added to complete self-possession, 
soon decided in favour of the latter, and the strong black horse, in 
which extraordinary muscular power was combined with great speed, 
stood panting and trembling, but in all his limbs motionless, before 
them. 

<f Give ye good day, or rather good even I should say, gentlemen 
and scholars,” exclaimed the horseman, in a strong and deep but 
harsh voice, raising at the same time his unplumcd hat with a cour- 
tesy which, though rude, resembled more the present continental 
manners than those now prevailing in that illustrious university. 
The young students somewhat more gracefully returned his cour- 
teous salutation ; and, as they stepped up to the side of his horse, 
t^e shorter of the two said, 

"Thou ridest with haste-post- haste. Why, Master Oliver, what 
taketh thee to Cambridge w ith such fiery expedition at this late hour 
of the day ?” 

“ I might answer thee, Sir Bachelor of Arts,” replied the horse- 
man, “ and perad venture it were good policy so to do, as the man in 
the foolish play-book answers, < My horse, sir, my horse/ ” 

“ That were an answer,” returned the other, “ as unworthy of 
thee. Master Oliver, as it is to speak so slightingly of the works of 
Will Shakspeare. But 1 know well thou art no lover of the drama; 
the fine arts w T ill not easily find a patron in thee.” 

" Perad venture jnot,” was the harsh and laconic reply. 

" But I perceive,” continued the other, “ that the object of thy 
speed is not for our ears ; and as the evening closethin, and it begin- 
neth to wax late, we will not detain thee, but bid thee God speed, 
seeing that thou probably hast business of import to transact before 
the morrow.” 

“ Thou sayest true,” was the answer. “ But look ye, lads, we 
shall probably see each other again before gates close for the night. 
In the mean time, as my errand presseth, I am even fain to ride on.” 

He waved his hand/ and clapped spurs to his horse as he spoke, 
and horse and rider were soon lost to the view*. 

" There he goes/' exclaimed Neville, ({ on some grave piece of 
madness or another; and I think, John, we had better make the 
best of our way back also, for I perceive we have walked farther 


* This picture was presented by Cromwell to Colonel Rich, and bequeathed by 
hie great grandson* Sir Robert Rich, Bart., to the British Museum, 
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than I had any idea of. I should not be much surprised if we find 
some rare piece of work afoot in the town ; for when our friend 
Oliver rides at that rate, there is generally something in the wind/* 

The other nodded assent, and tiiey quickened their pace without 
farther preface. 

They entered the suburb, and proceeded along the straggling 
uneven street, (still more so then than it is now,) which slopes down 
between ancient and grotesque houses, or rather hovels, towards 
that narrow steep bridge across the Cam, which in our time (at least 
to the best of our recollection) was by them of the gown usually 
denominated — lucns a non lucendo — Magclaldn Bridge, and by them 
of the town ( arislorraticc , l he snobs) the Great Bridge. 

Daylight was beginning to 'wane as they passed the gates of Mag- 
dalen, crossed the aforesaid bridge, and proceeded arm in arm along 
the long and somewhat squalid street, then, as now, named Bridge 
Street. The country people were still making their way out of the 
town from market with all convenient speed, and now and then they 
met a man in cap and gown threading his way, (likewise with all 
convenient speed,) apparently to his college, — most probably a 
Magdalen man, Magdalen being the only college on the other side of 
the river; unless, peradventure, the youth contemplated a walk of 
devout meditation in the precincts of the castle, — a region, perhaps, 
more removed out of the ken of proctor “ grim and rude' 1 than cer- 
tain other localities we could name in that quarter of the habitable 
globe. However this might be, those they met wearing cap and 
gown w r ere few in number, until they reached that part of Bridge 
Street where St. John’s Lane and Jesus’ Lane joined it, — then the 
wearers of cap and gown bore a much greater proportion than before 
to the other passengers. When they reached the corner of St. John's 
Lane, Neville said, 

“ I don't feel much inclined to read to-night, John. Instead of 
turning up here towards Trinity, I think I shall walk on with you 
towards Christ’s ; perhaps w e may see something more of Oliver.” 

I am sure,” replied Milton, “ I don’t wish to sec anything more 
of him to-night ; for 1 give you fair w arning, though you may not 
feel disposed to read, I do ; and therefore you know, Neville, you 
may come as far as the gate with me, but not a step farther.” 

£ ‘ Very well, be it so. 1 do not wish to disturb your reading, 
though I do not feel disposed to read or write myjelf.” 

Your case is a desperate one, Neville,” said Milton laughing, 
“ and you deep in love, too. Why, Harry, man, you will never 
melt the hard heart of your cruel fair one without an occasional 
stave, — without an odd bit of varse now and then, as our friend 
Passive- Obedience Bigbone would call it.” 

“ And who said to you that I was in love, John? I am sure I 
never did. P'or, supposing even lor a moment that I was in 
love, (not a very likely event, I promise you, — though, as Will 
Shakspeare says, ‘ By your smiling you seem to say so/) sup- 

K osing for a moment, I say, for the sake of argument,” (here 
leville’s companion laughed outright,) “ that I were so, I am 
sure I deem far too highly of the ennobling passion, and I think I 
should also deem far too highly of the object that was able to inspire 
with such a passion the breast of Harry Neville, to make either 
a subject of University tittle-tattle. I see some one has been kind 
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enough to interest himself in my affairs,—^ very gratuitous piece of 
impertinence — quern ego . — Ha ! I know now who it is. I have not 
the slightest doubt it is that officious babbler Passive-Obedience Big- 
bone. That rascal is at the bottom of every lie that travels through 
the University. And, by- the- bye, to put you on your guard, John, 
I may as well tell you that the way to have anything spread through 
the University with the rapidity of light, is to tell it to Bigbone as a 
very great secret. Your story will travel back to you in the course 
of a day or two, very much enlarged, if not amended, by the various 
editions it has gone through. The rascal will not take the trouble 
with it, unless it is given to him as a very great secret ; though I 
certainly did not do so in the present instance. Hang the officious 
meddling villain ! I have sworn any time these three years to be rid 
of the fellow', — to forswear his society for ever. I may say with Jack 
Falstaff, that the rascal hath given me drugs to make me associate 
with him.” 

Milton walked on, but “ gave no sign ” as to whether Neville was 
right or wrong in his somewhat boldly-expressed conjecture, and 
Neville knew' his friend too well to press the subject farther. 

They walked on thus in silence till they arrived at the corner of 
the street leading from Sidney-street, the continuation of Bridge- 
street, into the market-place, when their attention was strongly 
drawn in that direction by certain signs and sounds, which expe- 
rience taught them to consider as precursors of that species of com- 
motion or tumult known in the modern vulgate under the appel- 
lation of a “row.” They forthwith turned their footsteps in that 
direction, and ere long became, like AEneas, not only spectators of, 
but actors in a scene of no slight noise and tumult. 

Towards the full understanding of this brawl, it may be as well 
to remind the reader that in 1(KJ2 young Englishmen, in addition to 
the other teachings of public school and university, w ere taught, — to 
use the words of Milton himself, — “ the exact use of their weapon ; 
to guard and to strike safely with edge or point. This/' continues 
he in his Tractate of Education, “will keep them healthy, nimble, 
strong, and w ell in breath ; is also the likeliest means to make them 
grow large and tall, and to inspire them with a gallant and fearless 
courage, which, being tempered with seasonable lectures and pre- 
cepts to them of true fortitude and patience, will turn into a native 
and heroic valouy, and make them hate the cowardice of doing 
wrong. They must be also practised,” he goes on to say, “ in all 
the locks and gripes of wrestling, wherein {Englishmen were wont 
to excel, as need may often be in fight to tug or grapple, and to 
close.” 

These pugnacious attainments, and the “gallant and fearless 
courage” they were calculated to foster, aided on many occasions 
and abetted no doubt by that still more gallant and fearless courage 
which is the immediate production of wine or other strong drink, 
often led the young gownsmen into quarrels and battles with the 
inhabitants of the town, in which the former w ere most frequently 
the aggressors. In these conflicts victory was sometimes on one 
side, sometimes on the other ; sometimes it was doubtful, or upon 
neither side, though in those cases, as has happened after many 
greater and more important encounters, it was usually claimed by 
both. 
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Bat besides the encounters furnished to the young students by 
the inhabitants of the town, from the grocer's apprentice to the 
hardy, sturdy, and stalwart bargeman ( vulgo , bargee) whose hands, 
and arms, and sides were of iron ; besides these encounters, I 
say, the pugnacious scholars had occasionally an opportunity of 
engaging in combat with the parties of military who then (though 
the practice has been long discontinued,) w^re from time to time 
quartered in the town and neighbourhood. I do not mean, as the 
intelligent reader will scarcely need to be informed, to imply in 
this that there was then in England anything of a standing army. 
But, as is well known, about this time the* soldiers, on their return 
from Buckingham’s shamefully ill-conducted expedition, were quar- 
tered through the towns and villages of England. The encounters 
above referred to, of course did not include the officers, who, as 
might be expected from their habits, tastes, and connexions, if they 
took any part at all in such affairs, would be rather likely to take 
part with than against the scholars. Indeed it was still more 
likely — although strict and exact discipline was not much the 
order of the day among Charles’s officers — that they should dis- 
countenance such disgraceful brawls altogether ; brawls that were 
quite as unsoldierly on the one hand as unscholarly on the other. 

, At the period at which we treat there happened to be quartered 
at Cambridge a troop of horse, belonging to a then “ crack,” or 
“ flash,” or “ splash,” (or by whatever term the fashionable slang may 
be pleased to denominate it.) regiment of that day. As was proper 
and fitting for such a regiment, the officers were young men of 
rank, fashion, and figure, (if speaking of the present day, instead of 
“ figure,” we should write f< fortune,” — but it was not altogether so 
in the bon mens — gay and gallant, noble, and somewhat pro- 

fligate cavaliers ; some of those, in short, who afterwards, as we 
shall see, so long and bravely 

fought in \ain 

For those who knew not to resign or reign.” 

The officers of the cavalry above mentioned were generally to be 
seen lounging about the streets in close companionship with the more 
aristocratic class of students, more especially with that distinguished 
and privileged order who, by virtue of royal descent, and innate 
hereditary capacity and wisdom, have the astonishing faculty of ac- 
quiring as much knowledge, as great stores of literature and science, 
in the space of two short years, as their less favoured and gifted 
fellow* students are capable of acquiring in seven; a fact which to 
many profane and unbelieving scoffers may appear incredible, and 
which we confess even to ourselves, who are huge admirers of 
royalty and nobilityj would be somewhat hard of belief, had we not 
repeatedly seen it fully and satisfactorily demonstrated in the hono- 
rary degree conferred upon them, and accompanied by a sublime 
and grandiloquent oration from the public orator of the university. 

Now, it happened on the memorable evening in question, that 
our worthy friend Oliver, whom we have already made bold in 
some degree to introduce to the notice of our courteous reader, had 
occasion, questionless in the course of dispatching the important 
rnatters that must have brought him from Huntingdon to Cam- 
bridge in such haste, to pass through the market-place, in which 
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several of the gallants aforesaid happened to be promenading. Oli- 
ver, like a gOod, peaceable, inoffensive, harmless man as he was, 
was dodging along, apparently, as we have said, upon his needful 
and lawful errands, at a good swinging man-of-bu sin ess-like, though 
somewhat ungainly and ungraceful, pace, heeding the gay and aris- 
tocratic men of arts and arms who were there grouped together no 
more, indeed considerably less, than the stones of the streets over 
which he was walking, when his attention was somewhat forcibly 
arrested by the unusual loudness and offensiveness of some remarks 
that seemed to be more immediately pointed at himself, and by the 
still more extraordinary loudness of the horse-laugh that accompa- 
nied them. Now, Oliver, as all the world knows, although a person 
who professed much, very much of the Christian spirit, — much, con- 
sequently, of meekness, long-suffering, slowness to anger, charity, 
and so forth, — was not exactly the person whom a prudent man 
would have liked to select for his butt, when he felt in the humour 
(if a prudent man indeed could ever be for a moment supposed to 
feel in such a humour) to play off insolence with impunity. Oliver's 
was certainly no temper to sit dow n quietly under an insult. How- 
ever, unfortunately for themselvevS, the noble, wise, and valiant 
young persons in question did not know this ; and in their rash and 
aristocratic ignorance they judged Oliver to be some swashing young 
farmer, of the better class of such persons, or at the best to be some 
very simple, somewhat slovenly, and very rural gentleman (for 
Oliver happened then to wear the very coat of which Sir Philip 
Warwick then, as he himself informs 11s, a courtly gallant, and 
piquing himself not a little on his fine clothes and courtly address, 
speaks of so slightingly as having the appearance of being made by 
an ill country tailor,) and, judging thus, they shaped their behaviour 
towards him accordingly. 

“ Why, only look there, gallants," exclaimed one ; (C there goes 
simple Simon, either seeking the Lord, or fleeing from the devil. 
Holloa! master, look behind you, or you will lose that hundred- 
weight of iron that hangs at your haunches by way of a sword." 

“What!" vociferated another, <e does the bumpkin mean to call 
that thing a sword? I have heard of swords being turned into 
ploughshares, but here we have ploughshares turned into swords 
with a vengeance, I think. Ha ! master Clod — Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
ha ! ha !" 

And he laughed loudly and long at his own very sorry wit; in 
which facetious cachinnation he was joined, heart and voice, by his 
enlightened companions. 

Oliver stopped short in his career, and swung round, as you may 
have seen a vessel swing round when suddenly acted upon in mid 
career, and stopped by her cable. He fronted the speaker, and his 
rubicund and truculent nose and countenance seemed to become 
still more rubicund and. truculent, though his manner at first was 
free from violence, and from all appearance of much passion; 
like that of a ‘person whose object is rather investigation than 
resentment or punishment. He looked at them for some moments 
calmly, though somewhat sternly, before he spoke, as if to ascertain 
as well as possible, before he addressed them, how far insolence or 

S ession upon himself was contemplated by the aristocratic 
ir before him. 
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rf Friend," said he then, addressing the first speaker, u am I to 
understand that I am the individual to whom thou wert pleased 
to address thy somewhat uncourteous speech but now, or do I err 
in my supposition, and were thy words intended to apply to some 
of thy mates?” 

The reply to this speech of Oliver's was a loud burst of laughter. 
Oliver's brow waxed blacker, and his nose more red ; and his hand, 
as if by an involuntary but instinctive movement, found its way to 
the hilt of the somewhat portentous piece of iron that swung by his 
side, which he called an instrument of war, and which the young 
cavalier termed an instrument of agriculture. But while one hand 
grasped, or at least touched the hilt of his sword, Oliver's other 
hand grasped firmly his stout riding-rod ; at the same time he 
again addressed his insolent assailants. 

“ Young men,” said he , — “ or rather young dogs, for that is a 
name that ye better merit,— if ye do not instantly acknowledge 
your error, and the insolence ye have been guilty of, I will beat 
into ye a lesson of manners, discretion, and good government that 
you will retain to the latest day of your lives. There is no breaking 
puppies but by severe discipline.” 

The answer to this was a cut across the face from a switch which 
the young officer who had first accosted him held in his hand. 
Oliver warded off the blow, or at least the chief force of it, with 
his riding-rod. It just grazed his cheek ; — but that was quite 
sufficient to put up the fiery blood of Olivqr Cromwell, which it 
did in such sort, and with such effect, that almost before he could 
see from what quarter the blow came, the hero of the switch, who 
had been so liberal of his gratuitous insolence, had measured his 
length on the street. In a moment all was confusion. Some of the 
officers drew their swords, and Oliver had blows directed against 
his obnoxious person from all quarters, which he was obliged to 
parry with his stick in the best manner he could. But when he 
saw and felt steel come in contact with his oaken defence, he thought 
it was high time for him to make use of steel too ; and, passing his 
riding-rod into liis left hand, (a hero of a novel or romance would 
have thrown it away with a gesture duly heroic — Oliver was a better 
reasoner than to do that,) he drew his sword with his right. 

At this moment some gownsmen happened to be passing, who re- 
cognised an acquaintance in the person who was ‘contending singly 
against such fearful odds, ran forthwith to his assistance, and 
joined the affray both with voice anti hand. The affair had readied 
this point of its progress, when Milton and Neville entered the 
market-place, the now fast-filling scene of action. On seeing, as 
they turned the comer, the cause of the tumult which they had 
heard afar off, 

u By Heaven, John!” exclaimed Neville; <f it is old Oliver at- 
tacked and insulted, I suppose, by some of those intolerable swag- 
gering coxcombs. Did not I tell you we should see Oliver again 
to-night? It is lucky I did not turn into Trinity! I shall now 
have an opportunity of helping Oliver, and perhaps paying off some 
old scores and he shouted, “ gown ! gown ! to the rescue ! to the 
rescue !” and dashed into the thickest of the fray. He was followed 
somewhat more leisurely by his friend ; for John, though possessed 
of great moral and, if we may be allowed the expression, intellectual 
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courage, did not possess that physical insensibility to danger which 
arises from a set of nerves that do not easily vibrate. This nervous 
temperament, however, he shared with almost all men of high in- 
tellect, and among others, with some of the most illustrious com- 
manders that the world has ever seen. But though John did not 
rush into the fray with such headlong haste as his friend Neville, he 
did not on that account less surely or less firmly proceed to the as- 
sistance of his friends. As he was on the point of joining the com- 
batants, a heavy hand laid upon his shoulder made him turn round, 
and on doing so he beheld by his side, arrayed in a Trinity gown 
a good deal the worse for wear, and which did not reach beyond his 
knees, a stalwart figure upwards of six feet in height, and bony and 
muscular in proportion. 

“ Ha ! Bigbone,” J ohn exclaimed, “ you could not have come at 
a better time. We want such arms as yours : you see our friends are 
like to be hard pressed.” 

“ What is it? what is the matter? what's all the row about?” 
cried Bigbone. “ Which side is for church and king?” 

Now pr'ythee, good Passive Obedience,” said Milton hastily, 
“ be advised ; let church, king, and passive obedience shift for 
themselves only for this once. Thou seest thy friends are in emi- 
nent peril, and thou may’st be of service to get them out of 
jeopardy.” 

“Well, well, John,” growled Passive Obedience, “thou art a 
good fellow, in despite of thy vile rank republican, anti-mo- 
narchical principles, and hang me,” he added heartily, “ if I care 
which side be for church and king : I will e'en for once lend a 
helping hand to my friends in their need. So let* us strike in — 
hurra ! gown ! gown !” 

“ Gown ! gown ! down w ith the hireling cut-throats ! down with 
the insolent coxcombs and the slaves they lead !” 

Thus shouting their war-cry, they dashed into the combat : Big- 
bone spreading havoc around him with the blows of a bar of iron 
which he had picked up, and brandished with his Herculean arm. 

And lest this should be wondered at, seeing that these academical 
combats, as we perhaps may call them, are usually carried on with 
no other arms than those with which the combatants have been 
furnished by nature, it may be proper to remark that as this rule 
had been, on the* present occasion, departed from by their adver- 
saries, who were armed with swords, the gownsmen were obliged in 
their own defence to arm themselves with what weapons they could 
lay hands on, which they did, in many instances, by closing with 
their adversaries, wrenching their swords out of their hands, and 
turning them against themselves. The combat now raged fiercely, 
receiving accessions of strength on both sides, as gownsmen poured 
in to join one side, and soldiers to join the other. 

While the affairs of the belligerent powers were in this condition, 
the proctors, attended by their bull-dogs, arrived upon the scene of 
action. Notwithstanding, however, the sweeping and unlimited na- 
ture of their power in the University, their authority upon the pre- 
sent occasion was for a considerable time utterly disregarded ; and 
indeed it seemed as if their presence at first was altogether unobserved, 
at least it was unheeded ; an occurrence which we have seen take 
place in times that call themselves more civilized than those of 
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which we at present treat. It was a curious spectacle to see them 
rushing up and down between the combatants, as it were in the 
front of the battle, for the purpose of separating them. Arrayed in 
their full academical dress, they seemed the ministers of peace, of 
which the canonicals of the others were but a bad representative. 
Wherever they appeared for the moment, the habitual respect 
entertained for their office rendering their persons sacred (though 
the sanctity has been sometimes invaded,) restrained the com- 
batants on both sides from pressing on them, and consequently 
kept them, for the moment, apart from »one another. As they 
ran along they formed a lane, a sort of chasm which closed again 
the moment they had passed by. At length, by dint of strong 
exertions, particularly of voice, and by their exposing themselves 
to danger in no small degree, they succeeded in some measure 
in restoring peace, or, at least, in producing a partial cessation 
of hostilities. They had most trouble with Oliver and Neville, 
who appeared to be the life and soul, the ruling principle of 
their party. They had especial difficulty in inducing Neville to re- 
sume his peaceable demeanour. They found him engaged hand 
to hand in a desperate conflict with a young man, who appeared to 
be about his own age, and was dressed in a fellow-commoner's 
gown. These two swordsmen appeared to maintain their encounter 
with more than ordinary skill, and much more than ordinary 
rancour. On the countenance of both there was an expression 
of deadly hatred: and when the proctors at last succeeded in se- 
parating them, Neville, as he gave up his sword, was heard to 
mutter between his teeth, “ lie has escaped me once, but another 
time will come/' 1 

One of the proctors addressed a severe rebuke to Oliver, whom 
he appeared to know at once. 

“ A pretty employment this, for a gentleman of your standing. 
Master Cromwell, who ought to set an example of good order, and de- 
cent and peaceable demeanour to these young madmen, instead of 
inciting them to and heading them in rebellion, and open war, and 
massacre, and leading them to cut each other’s throats, and the 
throats of all sober persons who come near them. I promise you, 
sir, you shall answer for this anyhow ; but if there be found to be 
any lives lost, or even serious injuries, wounds, or maiming, your 
life and tho.se of your rebellious associates will have to pay the 
penalty/' 

<e Master proctor,” replied Oliver, somewhat more than sternly, 
for it was even fiercely, “ your reverence should first take the 
trouble to inquire how the disturbance arose which moveth your 
reverent spleen to such an extreme degree, and having inquired, 
your proctorship will perhaps be pleased to acknowledge that the 
fault lay not with me or those who supported me, but with those 
malignants who are the pride of your illustrious university, and the 
scourge, terror, and detestation of all the land besides/’ 

So saying Oliver turned on his heel, and followed closely by 
Neville, Milton, Bigbone, and a few others, and at a greater distance 
by the rest of his party, left the market-place. While they were 
Walking off, the proctor made an immense bustle about procuring 
their names and colleges, in the university phrases. 

“ Gentlemen, bachelors, my young masters, you must give me 
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your names and colleges, particularly you who appear to be the 
ringleaders in this atrocious rebellion, or the discipline of the 
university will be ruined for ever. Ha ! I know some of your 
leaders. Mark down Neville and Bigbone of Trinity, and Milton of 
Christ's. So we shall have up those at least before the Vice-Chancel- 
lor to-morrow; now see what damage is done. There are some 
wounded, if not a few slain. If we find that to be the case, these 
rioters xnu9t be taken into custody immediately." 


DAY-DREAMS. 

Give me, oil ! give me youth's passions unconfined, 

The rush of joy that felt almost like pain, 

Its hate, its love, its once tumultuous mind, — 

Give me my youth again. Goethe. 

Youth’s gay dreams are vanish’d now, 

Yet am 1 still the same. 

Who wore of yore so smooth a brow, 

And sought the path to fame. 

Hope’s early buds are dark and stain'd, 

Joy’s perfumed blossoms wither’d, 

And every flower my fancy train’d 
Care’s blighting hand has gather’d. 

I seek not now the people’s cheers, 

Step proud the Woolsack’s lord. 

With pitying hand dry suppliant tears, 

Blunt Judgment’s sharpen’d sword. 

I do not feel myself quite free 
To rage in Freedom’s cause, — 

Would sooner much my commons see 
Than die for common laws. 

To be a patriot ’s very fine, — 

A placeless member better. 

On popular applause to dme, 

Or, pardie — frank a letter. 

Or dinnerless, “ a ladye’s man,” 

Gain tea and toast for praises, 

Alas ! my face is far too wan 
To minister to graces. 

Love has closed his weary wing, 

To lift to Wisdom’s speaking; 

Hope harps upon a single string, 

And that, alas ! is breaking. 

For weary thoughts are often mine — 

Thought wakes the night from sleep, 

And Memory but lights a shrine 
Where I can only weep. 

Ay — life’s light dreams are vanish'd now ! 

I am not, but in name, 

As he who wore youth’s brighter brow, 

And bore its heart of flame. 

Yet laugh ye on, each merry one . 

I would not cloud your morrow, 

"Nor bid you hurry Time along, 

And plume his wings with sorrow. 
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On the Auray road, a few miles from V annes, the poorest 
and most miserable prefecture in Prance, the traveller may ob- 
serve a chapel built, no one can exactly say when, upon the site 
and from the fragments of the ruins of an ancient church, which was 
no doubt destroyed during some of the civil wars to which Britanny 
has been so frequently the prey. This chapel is dedicated to the 
Magdalen, and served for a long time as the hermitage of a con- 
verted Jew, who here closed his life in the odour of sanctity. Its 
last tenant was an aged hermit, who held before the Great Revolu- 
tion a high rank in the French army, and who here sought an asylum 
from the cares and annoyances of the busy world, and here hoped to 
find consolation for the treachery of an early loved one on whom he 
had doted ; and here in silence and prayer he passed the few re- 
maining days still left him. 

These, however, are only the more recent associations connected 
with the place : those of a remoter period are much more romantic 
and poetical. On this spot was accomplished the unhappy fate of 
Trifine, the only daughter of Count Guerech of Vannes, about the 
commencement of the sixth century. Her father, in spite of the 
advice of Saint Gildas, gave her in marriage to Comorra, a sort of 
Breton Blue-Beard, who killed his wives the instant they showed 
signs of probable maternity, prompted by his superstitious dread of 
the accomplishment of a prophecy, for a witch had once foretold, 
that one of his children would be tne cause of his death. 

Trifine, aware of this prediction, and of the dangers it would entail 
on her, concealed her pregnancy from the eye of her suspicious hus- 
band until the time of her delivery, when she instantly fled with her 
new-born infant to the castle of her father, whose protection she 
claimed against her tyrant husband. But Comorra, speedily ap> 
prized of his intended victim's flight, pursued her () pomte d* drier, 
(in the words of one of the chroniclers,) and overtook her in the 
suburbs of Vannes in a thicket by the road side, where she had 
vainly endeavoured to find shelter until his first rage had expended 
itself. The fierce husband struck off her head with his sword, and 
turned his steed towards his castle. Scarcely had he advanced a 
step when the animal suddenly reined himself up, and obstinately 
refused to advance a step homewards. Comorra endeavoured to 
dismount, but an invisible grasp retained him in his saddle. It was 
in fact Saint Gildas, who, passing at the moment, performed the 
miracle. 

At sight of the bleeding corpse, and the assassin detained by some 
mysterious power prisoner near his victim. Saint Gildas, full of 
admiration at the decrees of Providence, knelt, and, after a long and 
fervent prayer to God and the Virgin, rose and made the sign oi the 
cross over the murdered body. Trifine instantly rose up full of life 
and health ; while Comorra was struck with leprosy, and afflicted 
with the most insupportable torments. He bowed in humility to the 
hand which had thus punished him, confessed his sinfulness, and 
made a vow that he w fluid build a church and convent for lepers on 
the site of these miraculous occurrences. Saint Gildas, touched with 
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compassion at these proofs of repentance, again prayed to Heaven, 
and the penitent was restored to health. After he had been thus 
made whole again, he did not, as many perhaps would have done, 
forget the vow he had made in his affliction ; on the contrary, he 
bestowed all his wealth upon the Church, and retired to a neigh- 
bouring monastery, where he spent the remainder of his days in 
fasting and prayer. A Latin ballad is still sung at Auray, which 
preserves this tradition: it begins with an invocation to Saint 
Gildas, as follows : 


“ Sancte Gildas, te 
Qui Trifinam suscitasti, 

Quam tyrannus occiderat 
Inter syl varum pascua/' &c. 

Although the Devil had thu9 lost one whom he considered a safe 
customer, still in no w ay did it discourage him ; but, on the contrary, 
it rendered him only the more determined to seek his revenge for his 
loss of his prey of which Saint Gildas had, in his opinion, unwar- 
rantably defrauded him. One of his attempts in that way is re- 
corded in the following story, which the writer himself heard told 
one evening last year within the ruins of the Magdalen. Un- 
luckily for the reader, he cannot bestow upon the narration all the 
accompanying charms which hearing it upon the spot conferred — 
the time, the place, the poetical language of the narrator, (a young 
girl of Britanny,) and the deep conviction she seemed to have of 
the truth of the story which she told, picturesquely supporting her 
hand on the fragments of a broken cross, her voice full of deep 
emotion, increased by a feeling of superstitious terror, in which 
many of the hearers could not avoid participating, — all contri- 
buted to render the story one of those which, once heard, are 
never forgotten. 

The wind (thus ran her story) w r as howling in awful concert 
with the roarings of the thunder, and the rain dashed in torrents 
against the ancient windows of the church of the blessed Magdalen ; 
but so wholly engrossed was an aged priest, who walked slowly 
through the nave and aisles, that it seemed as if he heard not the 
storm outside. This was Father Kernoeck, the rector, w'ho, as span 
as night was fallen, had quitted the monastery, and was silently 
perambulating his new church, then just finished, and awaiting 
consecration on the morrow at the hands of the Bishop of Vannes, 
the sainted Gildas. He frequently stopped to admire each part of the 
edifice. “ Here/' thought he, ic will the mysteries of the holy mass 
be celebrated ; — here from the pulpit will my voice be heard by 
delighted congregations, preaching tne sacred word for the salvation 
of sinners ; — in this stall, seated upon a throne ornamented with the 
most costly embroidery, shall 1 be seated on high during the holy 
office ; — -I, I alone am the possessor, the king of this rich and 
splendid building! Mine are the spandrils, the arches, the win- 
dows, the altar, —the chiselled columns supporting the massive roof 
are mine, and mine only! To me belong the thousand fantastic 
figures which grin from the corbeils and festoon the drapery of 
the high altar ; which show their grotesque features in every no6k, 
and appear to start out from the pedestal of each pillar, — the 
gilded statues of the saints,— the banners which are agitated by 
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the violence of the tempest, — the silver candlesticks, the tapestry, 
the pictures,— all, all are mine !" 

Such were the thoughts that held possession of his mind as he 
flung the light of the horn-lantern which he bore in his hand, upon 
each object which for the time engrossed his whole attention. He 
approached each, drew back, and returned for a more minute exa- 
mination, until the least details were deeply impressed on his 
memory. Nor did he feel during all this time the slightest symptoms 
of fatigue, although the perspiration stood upon his forehead, and 
his breath nearly failed him as he stood in front of a splendid 
confessional, — a chef-d'oeuvre of sculpture, over the portal of which 
he read in letters of gold, “ This is the Confessional of the 
Rector.” 

The artist had carved in the dark wall which composed the con- 
fessional the woman's triumph over the serpent ; at the upper part 
he had depicted the Madonna, full of that serenity which painters 
so love to give her, her eyes raised to heaven, her hands joined in 
the attitude of prayer, and her foot firmly fixed upon the forehead of 
a gigantic devil, already prostrate, and whose limbs trembled with 
terror. The priest gazed for some time in complacency on his con- 
fessional, and then felt a natural desire to ascertain if its interior 
corresponded in beauty and taste with the outside. Impatient to 
prove the elasticity of the cushions of that seat which he was in 
future to occupy, he placed the lantern amidst one of the group? 
of sculpture which ornamented the pilasters, and flung himself 
on the sacerdotal seat, into the soft cushion of which he sunk 
not without voluptuousness. He rested his head carelessly on the 
rich velvet hangings, stretched out his feet upon the stool studded 
with golden nails, and found himself altogether so comfortable, that 
he speedily forgot his fatigue, and surrendered himself to “thick- 
coming fancies.” He first thought of the crowds who were sure to 
come to each side of the confessional to humble themselves before 
him ; the priests of the church, the wealthy citizens, the haughtiest 
seigneurs even, — all with humble voice and repentant lips suppli- 
cating his advice, and regulating their conduct by his directions. 

While thus indulging his imagination, he suddenly heard a voice 
on one side, which announced that the speaker sought his ghostly 
assistance. He mechanically withdrew the bolt jwhich fastened the 
side-window ; at the same instant a most violent clap of thunder was 
heard; the lightning illumined the whole church, while a strong 
smell of sulphur nearly took away his breath. When he re-opened 
his eyes, which terror had closed for a moment, he beheld a stranger 
kneeling beside him in the confessional. 

The priest hesitated for a moment to hear the confession of one 
thus mysteriously presented to him, particularly in a church hi- 
therto unconsecrated. But the half-formed w r ord of dismissal died 
away upon his lips ; an uncontrollable panic retained him in his 
seat, and he made the customary sign of the cross preparatory to 
hearing the confession. At this preliminary the penitent uttered a 
deep groan, while his whole body trembled : he speedily, however, 
recovered from this unusual emotion, and began to repeat the 
prayers, but in a mysterious accent, and, stranger still, backwards, 
commencing with " Amen,” and concluding with “Confiteor.” 

The priest then questioned [him upon the Seven Capital Sins. 
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“ Have you been guilty of pride, covetousness, envy, anger, glut- 
tony, lust, or sloth ? M 

‘ f Whence should I feel the prompting of any of these vices? I, 
who am so powerful that possess the power of gratifying ( my every 
wish and fancy ?" 

“ You !" responded the priest, in utter astonishment. 

“ Yes, I ! Behold the immortal crown which irradiates my fore- 
head ! My youth shall endure for ever and ever. At my finger- 
touch, the stone becometh gold, and the dust is changed into dia- 
monds/' 

He extended his hand, and the column which supported the lamp 
was instantly converted into the purest gold, and the flags of the 
tower were sprinkled with diamonds. 

u Thou seemest astonished !” said the stranger. “ What wilt thou 
say when thou hearest that upwards of twenty centuries have elapsed 
since the day on which I was born ? And, behold, has time in any 
way diminished my youth, or the beauty of this brow?" 

While he spoke a vaporous light, like the softened effulgence of 
the full moon, played over the brow of the unknown. The aged 
priest, spell-bound, and full of alarm, gazed with surprise on the no- 
ble and commanding features they indicated. The priest raised his 
hands in amazement, and in doing so the blessed cross, which he 
was holding, fell to the ground, and rolled along the nave. Where- 
ever it touched as it rolled along, the diamonds created by the magic 
power of the stranger disappeared, and resumed their first and true 
appearance of dust. 

te Wilt thou," said the penitent, “ become young again, and con- 
tinue so for ever ? Wishest thou for boundless wealth ? Desires! 
thou to share my power — my glory — my happiness?" 

There was something in the tone with which the last word was 
uttered so full of bitter irony that the good priest muttered. 

Begone I leave me, deceiver !" 

Ci Deceiver ! / deceive thee ! Listen : for the present let things 

remain as they are between us. I give thee an hour to make trial of 
mv promises, — one hour; not a second more, not a second less." 
While he spoke he stretched forth his hand towards the priest, who 
at the moment felt an inexplicable change take place within him. He 
rushed forth from Jiis confessional. Wonder of wonders ! the figure 
which cast its shadow on the stalls was no longer that of an aged 
man, but of an elegant and youthful cavalier ! He felt the warmth 
and strength of youth flowing through his veins; the few scattered 
locks which had whitened his brow were changed into black and 
perfumed curls ; his small white hand showed a delicate formation, 
such as a young maiden would be but too proud to possess. He 
walked a few steps, and at each movement, at his least wish, the 
most extravagant desires of his imagination were instantly realized. 
He wished for power, riches, pleasure ; pages, valets, and knights 
knelt at his feet to receive his commands ! Beautiful virgins, in 
luxurious attire, smiled upon him in languishing beauty ; palaces 
sprung up in the midst of extensive gardens ; and he wandered 
amidst these glorious objects, voting, smiling, and eager, his heart 
beating with new emotions and desires. Suddenly the unknown of 
the confessional appeared. / 

“ Well T said he ; “ dost thou wish to enjoy all these pleasuges ? 
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Hasten, then; for a few moments more and they will vanish from thee! 
Thou hast but a few minutes left for their enjoyment !*' 

“ A few minutes ! A quarter of an hour has not elapsed since I 
beheld thee last !** 

“In thy sluggish life, priest, time walked thus languidly; but 
in our life of happiness it flies like an arrow — ay, swift as thought ! 
But, what matters, since it revives unceasingly, and its duration is 
without end ? But, hasten ; for when the sand shall have ceased to 
run in this hour-glass it will be no longer time.** 

“ What must I do ?” 

“ Curse this church, which you were to have blessed to-morrow, 
and do me homage as thy sole master and only God !” 

The priest shudderingly turned away his head. 

“ Go, then, weak and cowardly mortal ; become again what thou 
wast ; poor, old, and in the jaws of death !*’ cried the tempter. 

The priest now felt the blood which ran a moment before im- 
petuously in his veins curdle, and slowly circulate ; he beheld his 
liands grow stiff, and all the brilliant objects which surrounded him 
become more and more distant — fast disappearing. 

The priest made a movement towards the demon ; but his foot 
struck against the cross which had fallen from his hands : he raised 
and kissed it. Instantly all around him disappeared, with a hideous 
and almost insupportable noise ; and he heard the heavenly voice of 
a woman, which thus addressed him - 

“Frail creature ! Behold to what dangers thine imprudence and 
pride have exposed thee ! But for my intercession and watchful- 
ness over thee thou wouldest have become for ever a prey to the 
devil. Imprudent priest ! who gavest thyself up to the sinful de- 
light of admiring thy fine church, and splendid confessional, instead 
of passing the night in prayer and peaceful slumber ! Farewell ! 
watch and pray until the morning. I am Magdalen, the patron 
of this church.” 

You may imagine the terror and joy of the old priest at his es- 
cape, as well as his gratitude to the divine protection to which he 
owed his salvation. He prostrated himself in the confessional, and 
did not cease pouring forth omnuses until day broke in upon it, 
and shewed him on the spot where the demon had knelt, two 
marks burnt into the stone by the knees of the evil one. 

Tradition adds, that the rector had the soft and voluptuous 
cushions, on which he had reposed the night of his temptation, re- 
placed by a plain seat, studded with sharp-pointed nails, on which 
he sat to hear the confession of his penitents ; and that he died, in 
the fulness of grace, three years after the consecration of his church. 
Towards the close of the fifteenth century there was still exhibited 
in this chapel the penitential seat used by St. Keruoeck ; but the 
precious relic unluckily disappeared amidst the civil wars which 
about that time raged in Brittany. It is not supposed that the sa- 
crilegious thief who stole it, whoever lie was, ever sat upon it him- 
self. 
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CUPID AND JUPITER. 

A FABLE. 

When Jove had seized his father’s throne, 

And the whole world became his own ; 

Though for his ease he chose to share 
Such an extensive empire’s care, 

Conferring* on one young brother 
The charge of hell ; and to another 
Giving the regions of the deep, 

Jn watchful governance to keep : 

Those brothers were his vassals still, 

And of their kingdoms held at wall 
W ere forced to give a due account 
To him, their great “ Lord Paramount.” 

On earth the name of Jove was feared 
By all, but most by priests revered ; 

Who, at the splendid shrines of Ammon, 

Could serve at once both “ God and Mammou !” 

In heaven no less his power was felt. 

For there the gods in homage knelt. 

And Juno’s self, his sister — bride, — 

That great epitome of pride, — 

With tongue alone could keep the field : 

In actions ever forced to yield. 

But whilst all else below, above, 

Thus bowed to Jove’s imperial sway, 

The Fates, and Cupid, god of love, 

Alike compell’d him to obey ; 

Although they differ’d in the mode 
By which that wondrous power they sbow’d. 

The Fates (those hags so full of spite) 

In contradiction took delight, — 

As all old ugly women do, — 

(Alas ! some pretty young ones too,) 

And oft, when Jove had form’d a plan 
To help or hurt the race of man, 

Fast as his puppets came in play 
(Those human puppets of a day,) 

Old "Atropos would cut the thread. 

And, lo! his actors all were dead ! 

'Twas by the hated Fates corapelPd, 

That in his dread embrace he held 
The hapless victim of his vow, 

Slain by the lightnings of his brow 1 
And, when upon the plains of Troy, 

In death-pangs writhed his fav’rite boy, 

The Fates their stem “ Vetomus ” gave, 

And check’d a father’s wish to save ! 

In fact, they never sought to please 
Great Jupiter by their decrees ; 

Hence “ the inexorable three ” 

Were objects of his enmity, 

Whilst Cupid, who had scarce less power,-* 

But wisely kept that power conceal’d, — 

Rose in his favour ev’ry hour, 

And, by conceding, made him yield. 
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’T will not, I hope, seem labour vain 
To tell how Love contrived to gain 
That influence with the god of thunder, 

Which may to some appear a wonder. 

Know, then, that in th* Olympian Court, 

In earliest youth a petted child, 

Our little hero used to sport ; 

And many was the frolic wild 
He play'd unpunished still ; for none 
Amongst the gods would harm the son 
Of her whose beauty all admired,* 

And to whose favours most aspired ; 

And, as to goddesses, the boy 

Had with him such a winning way, 

That 'twas to them the greatest joy 
With the spoil'd pet to romp and play. 

And you may guess what deeds were done 
By Cytheraea’s amorous son, 

Since when he chose to do amiss, 

His pleasing penance was a kiss ! 

In heaven, of course, time swiftly flies, 
(Though none there mark with anxious eyes 
The dread revolvings of his glass 
As signs for youth and bloom to pass,) 

And little Cupid, whilst, with pace 
Unnoticed b} a deathless race. 

The years in ouick succession flew, 

In wit, but not m stature, grew. 

Still did his golden ringlets grace 
A snowy brow, when not a trace 
Of age, or even care was seen ; 

Still childish was his outward mien ; 

But one, who watched him narrowly, 
(Minerva,) thought she could descry 
A certain archness in his eyes. 

Which early made her deem it wise, 

When lie approached her with his dan, 

To raise her iEgis o’er her heart. 

And well she judged, for Cupid’s arm — 
Though rounded still — was nerved for harm ; 
And those, who on the seeming child, 
Unconscious of their danger, smiled, 

By sudden wounds were taught to know 
His fatal prowess with the bow. 

Complaints, at length, were brought to Jove 
Of the provoking tricks of Love ; 

And he was order’d into court 
To answer for his cruel sport. 

In chains, and with submissive air, 

He came on the appointed day, 

Though Little did he really care 
What his accusers there might say ; 

For (whilst no other god he spared) 

The urchin never yet had dared 
On Jove himself to play his tricks, 

Or openly his breast transfix ; 

And— since 't is usual for the great 
In trifles, or affairs of weight, 

Their own experience to prefer 
To all that others may aver, — 
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lie knew that in his judge's breast 
A sure defender he possess’d. 

But 'twas not by tne judge alone 
That godlike mercy then was shown. 

Stung by some feelings of remorse, 

The goddesses had changed their mind. 
(Their sex is prone to such a course, 

And never long remains unkind !) 

It now appear’d ingratitude 
The little pris’ner to have sued ; 

For each to him had owed a lover ; 

And, having thought the matter over, 

With u pros " and u cons ” considered duly, 
They found that Love, howe’er unruly, 

With all the pains that it might bring, 

Was still a very pleasant thing ; 

And, though so loud in their complaint 
Of Cupid, whilst he yet was free, 

When they beheld him in constraint, 

And saw his mock humility, 

Their tender hearts at once relented ; 

They swore by Styx that they repented 
Of having hastily preferr’d 
Against him one accusing word, 

And, named as plaintiffs, one and all 
Refused to answer to the call. 

From this most singular denial 
Of half th’ accusing side to plead, 

Twas thought at first that Cupid's trial 
Would not be suffer’d to proceed. 

But Jove declared that u he was bound. 

If any person could be found 
Who of the pris’ner stood in fear, 

That person’s evidence to hear.” 

Ne’er in a crowded county court 
Did “ C. C.” case afford such sport 
As did the evidence then given 
Before the justice-court of Heaven ; 

And Jove, who in the great conclave 
Was forced to wear an aspect grave, 
llimself could scarce his mirth command, 
When Vulcan raised his iron hand, 

And, pointing to his smoke-stain d breast, 
Endeavour’d vainly there to show 
Some wound destructive of his rest, 

Made, as he swore, by Cupid’s bow. 
Meantime, as well as “ learn d brother,” 
(Paid by his impudence to bother 
The minds at once of judge and jury, 

Or put a witness in a fury,) 

Did Love (though never sent to learn 
In Inns of Court the tricks of laws) 
Perceive the favourable turn 
That ridicule would give his cause ; 

And when, at length, desired to speak 
In his defence, he did not seek 
By any formal refutation 
To answer to each accusation ; 

But, singling Vulcan from the rest, 

As a fit subject for a jest, 
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“Tis strange enough," the rogue began, 
u That any god so gravely can 
Assert he fears hostility 
From such a little child as I. 

But, stranger still, that one, whose calling, 
Since the first moment of his falling 
On Lemnos’ heights, has been to frame 
More deadly arms for deeds of fame,— 

Should know so little of his trade, 

As not to see this bow was made 
Of a weak myrtle branch that grew 
In my dear mother’s fav’rite isle,— 

And that these darts “ which pierced him through 
Arc simple rushes all the while. 

As well might a Numidian bear 
(Gifted with sudden speech) declare, 

Before his mighty lion-king, 

That a slight feather from the wing 
Of some poor dove, with purple tide 
Had tinged his rough and tawny hide, 

As Vulcan venture to complain 
To thee, oh ! Jupiter, of pain 
Inflicted by a harmless toy, 

The mimic arrow of a boy ! 

To thy great wisdom I appeal ; 

Behold my weapons, void of steel, 

And say if such their way could win 
Through yonder hardy blacksmith's skin !" 

The gods around in chorus laugh’d, 

Whilst Vulcan, feeling now the shaft 
Of ridicule, (which harm’d him more 
Than any Love had launch’d before,) 

Wish’d, as he clench’d his hammer fast. 

Within his fist, and downward cast 
Ilis looks confused upon the cloud, 

(Such was the pavement of the hall,) 

That he could vanish through the crowd 
To Lemnos with a second fail, 

And Cupid— who contrived to hide 
His exultation and his pride — 

To Jove proceeded to deliver, 

W’ith bended knee, his bow and quiver ; 
Which latter (thanks to timely warning). 

Had beeu prepared for his defence, 

And filled with blunted reeds that morning, 

As the best proofs of innocence. 

The judge assumed a serious air, 

Examined cv’ry dart with care, 

And then, with most contemptuous look, 

The bow at the accusers shook. 

“ Are these the mighty arms," he cried, 
w Of whose effects the gods complain ? 

Seek you my judgment to deride 
By cause so frivolous and vain ? 

Quick, Hermes 1 hasten to remove 
The chains that bind poor injured Love. 

And ye, who thus have shown your spite 
By such false-swearing, leave my sight ; 

Lest I, to punish your offence, 

Should chance to prove the difference 
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Betwixt the arrows from this bow 
And bolts that laid the Titans low. 

Cupid, henceforth on me attend ; 

*T will be my duty to defend 
A slander’d innocent from woes 
Plann’d by the rancour of his foes/' 

“ The cause " was o’er, and from that hour 
Began the date of Cupid’s power. 

He slyly with his patron took 
Ilis hints for conduct from a look. 

Whene’er h§ saw his humour gay 

Before heaven’s king “ the child ” would play ; 

But, when more serious seem’d his mood, 

With look subdued “ the courtier ” stood. 

And, having gain’d the ear of Jove, 

By turning ail his thoughts to love, 

And merely seeming to suggest 
Where he might sate his passion best, 

He caused him o’er the world to range 
For pleasure, with Protean change. 

Love does but whisper, and, behold ! 

The Thund’rer is a shower of gold ! 

Assuming now Diana’s face, 

He clasps her, nymph, in his embrace ! 

To Laeda’s arms, with fearful cries, 

On downy pinions now he flies 
From his own fav'nte bird ! And now 
The head, to which all others bow, 

(Where horns have ta’en the place of crown,) 

Is to the earth bent meekly down, 

That the Phoenician maid may deck 
With garlands his immortal neck ! * 

When Jove himself thus gave the rein, 

Shall we, pretending to restrain 
An ardent courser such as Love, 

The victims to his mettle prove ( 

No. As the wild, untutor'd steed, 

Whose course 'twere vain attempt to stay. 

Is used by dauntless man to speed 
His progress o’er the pathless way ; 

So, through the wilderness of life, 

Through storms of sorrow and of strife, 

Let Love, e’en though he scorn control, 

Convey us gaily to the goal. 

Note. — Some critics of the day, who, doubtless, consider themselves acute 
phrenologists, deny that the artists of antiquity possessed any great u ideality,” 
and ascribe the chief merit of their sculpture and painting to a superior develope- 
ment of the organs of “ imitation,” and of “ form.” One would think that the 
professors of such an opinion were passing judgment on a Chinese tea-chest instead 
of those inimitable productions on which modern sculptors gaze with feelings of 
mingled admiration and despair, and of one of which it has been said, in language 
worthy of the subject, that 

“Animate with deity alone, 

In deathless glory breathes the living stone !”• 

If, as it is generally allowed, there be indeed a something more than earthly in the 
expression of the u Apollo Belvidere,” no slight exertion of imagination must have 
been acquired for its conception. “Imitation” could have had little to do with 

* Millman’s Newdigate prize poem. 
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the excellence of the performance, and ‘‘form ” (as necessary to a sculptor as his 
chisel) must have been employed (like that instrument) in due subservience to 
“ ideality.” On the degree of perfection to which the <k sister art ” was carried by 
the Greeks and Romans it is unfair to come to any conclusion ; since the speci- 
mens of ancient painting which remain to us have been chiefly obtained from the 
ruined walls of two provincial towns. But, an hour spent in the Gallery of Frescos 
belonging to the “ Museo Borbonico,” in Naples, would, I think, go far towards 
removing the mistake of those who contend that “ the ancients had no idea of 
treating a subject in their pictures/’ In the above-mentioned collection there are 
numerous paintings, in which, although their execution is not elaborate, their story 
is as well told as in the works of any modern artist. And, for my own part, I 
should be perfectly satisfied could I seize on a portion of that true spirit of poetry 
embodied in the beautiful fresco on which the foregoing dull fable was founded. 

Jupiter is there represented reclining on a cloud, in the attitude used by the an- 
cients at the Triclinium. Cupid, leaning over his shoulder, points downward to 
the earth, and with his head slightly advanced, and his eyes directed towards those of 
c< the Thunderer,” is watching the effect of the advice or remonstrance on which 
he has just ventured. That effect is made evident by the softened expression of 
Jupiter’s countenance, and by the position of his right arm and hand, the former of 
which has fallen, as though nerveless, on his lap, whilst the latter is in the very 
act of relaxing its grasp of a thunderbolt. A rainbow — the emblem of hope — an- 
nounces to the world below that the storm of his anger is at an end ; and an eagle 
in the hack ground casts a look of astonishment and jealousy at the new favourite, 
whose counsels have diverted the thoughts of his imperial master from the farther 
prosecution of vengeance to the more pleasing pursuits of love. 


GROUSE SHOOTING. 

THE MOORS — CI1ATSWORTH — GROUSE SHOOTING. 

u The heather was blooming, the meadows were inawn, 

Our lads gaed a -hunting, ae day at the dawn, 

O’er moors, and o’er mosses, and mony a glen, 

At length they discovered a bonnie moor-hen.” — Burns . 

The moors of Derbyshire extend over a wide tract of country, and 
are divided into various preserves : some under the Duke of Nor- 
folk, others under the Duke of Jutland, and some are owned by sub- 
scription companies. 

They are thickly covered with ling, a blue heath growing about 
half-thigh deep, which affords an excellent covert for grouse ; and 
present the wildest waste-views my eye has reste<J on. They have 
the solitude of ocean — the monotony relieved by towering summits 
of rock, terminating swells of ground in various parts of the horizon, 
and deep, dark chasms, rendered vocal by bubbling rivulets. 

Grouse-shooting opens on the 12th of August, when the moors 
attract sportsmen from remote parts of England. The turnpike- 
roads present a lively scene, with sporting carriages dashing over their 
smooth surface, filled with gentlemen in shooting dress, servants, 
tent-equipment, and coupled dogs ; and now and then some sturdy 
gamekeeper on a sagacious pony, conducting at his heels a group of 
setters and pointers. 

The inns of Nottingham, Sheffield, and Derby are all bustle on 
the 11th with arrivals and departures for the moors. It is a busy 
day with hostlers and postboys, who are called on for constant 
and quick supplies of fresh steeds. The inn-yards echo with the 
rumbling of wheels, clatter of horses, and greeting of sportsmen from 
carriage to carriage. 
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Paterson and I fowled from the door of Cummins's hotel at noon, 
and, rounding the base of old Tor, emerged from the gorge into a 
more open, but still undulating country, with now and then some 
green hill forming a lofty background; an intervening scene of 
rich meadows, coursed by the winding Derwent, sprinkled with 
sleek cattle, and enlivened here and there with pheasants and hares. 

We passed Rosely Bridge, well known to the angler, and entered 
the stately park of the Duke of Devonshire, where dappled deer, in 
numerous nerds, ornamented the surface of green. 

Chatsworth, which op another occasion I visited at leisure, is one 
of the most distinguished palaces in England. The grounds im- 
mediately surrounding the mansion are laid out in old-fashioned 
taste, with terraces, and balustrades, and huge vases ; and in one 
spot a surprise is contrived in an elegant temple, in which the un- 
wary intruder, on touching a spring, is sprinkled with an artificial 
shower of rain. 

It furnishes a noble specimen of that obsolete architectural style 
which has given place to the more natural landscape arrangement of 
grounds, in which groups of trees rise gracefully with the richest 
foliage from a carpet of verdure, exhibiting the perfection of art in 
representing the careless, but most beautiful arrangement of nature. 
No nobleman would lay out his grounds at present in that formal 
style ; but, every one would prize and venerate so noble and magni- 
ficent a relic of antiquated taste. 

The interior of the palace delights visiters by the distribution of 
the apartments, the splendid furniture, and display of paintings, by 
the first masters, including a rare and ample collection of original 
sketches by Rubens. 

A melancholy interest haunts these apartments, the prison of Mary 
Queen of Scots during seventeen years — the moiety of her life. I 
felt sympathy and indignation as 1 gazed forth upon the noble park, 
once overlooked with care and anguish by the captive queen ; while 
the noblest spirits and highest chivalry of the two kingdoms, were 
engaged in secret but fruitless conspiration to effect her rescue, A 
statue in delicate marble, within one of the apaitments, commemo- 
rates her beauty, and revives touching associations connected with 
her fate. 

One of the existing curiosities of the place was the lady-like 
housekeeper, as stately as if one of the figures had stepped forth 
from the old tapestry ; and so full of minanaerie , and bedizened with 
frounces, and laces, and fluttering ribands, that she seemed a pei- 
sonifi cation of the Flibbertigibbet of Shakspeare. She showed me 
through the rooms with gracious politeness, and received the crown- 
piece that I dropped into her palm with an air of condescending 
dignity, as if she had been accustomed all her life to wear a crown. 

Fastidious travellers complain of this usage of receiving money 
fox" the exhibition of such palaces as in England are familiarly term- 
ed sAofMouw, But I differ from them. It puts me at my ease while 
I am feasting my eyas with the splendour of these noble mansions, 
to know that I mn acquit myself with a piece of money to the per* 
son who has the trouble of attending me, and explaining the peculi- 
arities. 

♦ Traversing Chatsworth park, we penetrated the wild region of 
the moors when it was vet davliarht ; but, as the hills dosed behind 
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our course, the blue complexion of the heath, and bold swells of 
their dark surface obscuring the sun, shed over every object the hues 
of evening. 

We had now struck upon a by-road, whose rocky and irregular sur- 
face greatly impeded our progress. But a few miles of steady toil, 
up and down steep ascents and declivities, brought us at length on 
the confines of our shooting-ground, to an old-fashioned, grey-stone 
inn, a building of great antiquity. From some architectural features, 
as well as from the massive and highly-wrought entrance-gates, now 
overthrown and lying in ruins, I judged it t© have been in its better 
days a priory, and at no very recent date converted into an inn, as 
evinced by the sign over the door : an old English sportsman, carved 
in stone, in a formal shooting-jacket and leggins, having within his 
extended grasp the representation of a bird ; and carved beneath the 
figure the following significant address to the weary viator : — 

“ Trust in trade is not worth a rush : 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush." 

Many sportsmen had arrived before us, and it was with difficulty 
that we obtained a stall for our horses, while we ourselves put up 
with such accommodations — rude at the best, but now taxed beyond 
their limit, — as the house afforded. 

A rude stone hall was the general sitting-room, and we found it 
well filled with gentlemen in shooting costume : some in shooting- 
jackets of dark velveteen with numerous pockets; white cord small- 
clothes, leggins, and heavy shoes ; others in suits of dark plaids, 
consisting ol‘ shooting-coat, waistcoat, and trousers, the latter gene- 
rally preferred in this part of the country to small-clothes, as afford- 
ing more freedom to the knee in stepping over the entangling ling. 

All were up the next morning before the dawn of day, and with 
our dogs at our heels we struck off in different directions for our va- 
rious beats. A servant attended me who was familiar with the 
moors, and I was accompanied by three friends I had met at the 
inn. 

We spread ourselves in a line, each about thirty yards from the 
other, retaining our relative positions as well as the nature of the 
ground would permit, and our well- trained setters beat the heather 
closely before us, ranging always within thirty ^ards of our line. 
The grouse are so wild that they seldom lie to the dog after the first 
few shots ; and, unless your dogs are steady and obedient, it were 
better to h^ve none. 

As the day dawned, a constant report of guns proclaimed on all 
sides the opening of the sport, Here and there, at wide distances, 
parties haa canvass tents, spread over the heath in commanding 
situations, where they would rendezvous from time to time, while 
elderly and less active sportsmen could linger near them the day 
long, taking the chance of scattered birds that might wing within 
their reach. We had determined on a wide circuit, and were con- 
ducted by our guide beyond the more customary beat 

On a lofty elevation we fell in with a solitary sportsman, whose 
silvery locks and venerable countenance bespoke him in the decline 
of life, though his sturdy limbs bore him vigorously through the 
tangled heather. As we approached, my youth did not cause him 
von. iv. v 
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to neglect a courteous salutation, and we paused near the edge of 
one of the deep chasms to make inquiry after each other's sport ; 
when, starting suddenly, he pointed toward the precipice to the tail 
of his pointer, as stiff as a poker, — all that could be seen of him. 

“To ho ! Bruce !" he exclaimed to the dog; and to me, “ Go up 
to him, sir, for my head will not allow me to approach the precipice/' 
I was upon him at a bound; out whizzed a cock-grouse — I fired, 
and cut him down. He fell headlong in the ling within ten yards of 
me, just where, after a steep descent, the fall became a precipice, so 
that in another second he would have been lost. 

The old gentleman appeared pleased and amused at my excite- 
ment, and courteously begged me to keep the bird, which, being 
killed over his dog, I had hastened to present to him. 

The sultriness of the day became intense, the surrounding hills 
admitting of no breeze to relieve the heat of the sun, and refresh our 
throbbing temples. At every step we had to throw our feet above 
the roots of the ling, treading it beneath us, and with the eye ever 
ranging in front over our beat, stepping into holes and inequalities, 
which added doubly to the fatigue. 

We reached at length the shelter of a solitary yew-tree, on the 
banks of a clear rivulet which coursed freshly through the heather. 
By this stream our servant had a fortnight previously buried a gallon 
of draught porter in a stone jar, which he now brought from under 
the sod, and, taking from his basket a pigeon-pie ami other eat- 
ables, we cast ourselves clown beneath the grateful shadow, and en- 
joyed a cool repast, with the most refreshing libations — while our 
panting dogs laved themselves in the murmuring current. 

After a short indulgence we again resumed our work, and had 
excellent sport. We made so wide a range that we were threatened 
with the dusk of evening ere we had made much progress on our 
return, and our guide conducted us in a direct line for our starting 
point, toiling up such steep ascents that it required both hands and 
feet, and descending again declivities equally trying. 

Three days of such toil beneath an ardent sun proved quite 
sufficient for us. A tall gentleman, one of my companions, was ut- 
terly exhausted by noon of the third day ; and, making a short cir- 
cuit, we began to return upon our beat. A second of our party now 
broke down, looking so pale and weary that I felt very uneasy for 
him ; and, not beihg sensible of so great fatigue myself, I repeatedly 
offered to relieve him of his game, or to carry his gun ; but the offer 
appeared rather to annoy him, for he chose not to be thought my in- 
ferior in endurance. I was gratified by the proof of my own power, 
and brushed on through the heather rejoicing in my strength. But 
the hills seemed to grow longer — the game in my pockets hung a 
dead weight, and I could not disguise that my gun became heavier 
every step. We all grew silent, addressing ourselves to our labo- 
rious progress, and at length reached the inn. 

Patterson, who had not accompanied us far on the moors, was at 
the porch to receive us, and advanced to relieve me of my gun. I 
passed on to the kitchen, and sat down to be released, by a strap- 
ping serving-girl, from my shoes and high leather gaiters. I felt 
a sickening sensation at the heart as she regarded me, and walked 
mt to join my companions, when Paterson met me at the doorway. 
u Bless me, sir, what is the matter with you ?” he exclaimed, looking 
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in my countenance. My head swam; and, clutching at the wall, I 
reeled, and fell before he could reach me. The buoyancy and ardour 
of a juvenile sportsman had sustained me during the sport, and led 
me to suppose myself superior to my companions. A glass of soda- 
water, qualified with lemon-juice, dispelled my faintness, and my 
pride would not permit me to retire. 

Two sportsmen were now added to our party. One, called Colo- 
nel Camden by our host, had a military air and affable manners, 
with the conversation of a man who had both read and travelled. He 
was about fifty ; and, I afterwards understood, had served in Egypt 
under Abercrombie, on the Peninsula under Wellington, and had 
made some campaigns in India. 

The other. Squire Rugby, the person I had joined on the heath, 
was courteous and polite, but with an habitual bluntness. His keen 
eyes were placed high in his face, beneath a low and beetling fore- 
head ; and the expression of his countenance was more positive than 
intellectual. He showed great practical experience in field-sports 
and rural occupations ; but bis discourse and his intelligence seemed 
chiefly limited to these topics. 

“Hunting and shooting/' said he, “are the pride of old England, 
and the natural sports of the country." 

“We excel in both, as far as we pursue them/* said Colonel 
Camden ; “ though we have not the wolf and boar hunt of the Con- 
tinent, nor the chase of the more ferocious animals, as the tiger hunt 
of the East. But the sport extends to remote antiquity ; for we 
read in the Old Testament that Nimrod was a mighty hunter before 
the Lord/* 

“ The Bible is a sacred authority/' said Squire Rugby, reveren- 
tially raising his hat. “But Nimrod must have been a Jew, and 
lived before ramrods, and shot, and gunpowder were invented. The 
Jews make good boxers; witness Mendoza and Dutch Sam, and 
other famous pugilists. But they are a circumscribed race, and their 
skill is limited to fisticuffs." 

“ Circumscribed indeed ! according to your statement," replied 
the colonel, with a smile at the confusion of terms. 

“ They are, sir, I assure you/* cried the squire. “ I give you my 
honour and word that I never saw one of them ride over a five-bar- 
red gate, or shoot a partridge on the wing. What did Nimrod know 
of British fox-hounds, harriers, or pointers ?" 

“ Not much, I think," said Colonel Camden. “ But our stanchest 
hounds are supposed to be of an old Spartan breed, cherished among 
the ancient Greeks, and carefully preserved from mixture." 

“The Greeks and Trojans, sir/* exclaimed Rugby, “for they are 
generally coupled together, knew no more of British hunting with 
horn and hound, than they did of the English language." 

“ Perhaps not. We have assuredly naturalized and improved the 
chase, and have the best-bred hunters and the best-trained dogs in 
the world. But we derive the sport from Normandy, whence Wil- 
liam the Conqueror introduced it into England." 

“William the Conqueror/’ said the squire, “was the first in our 
regular line of kings, I have the whole list in a pocket abridgment 
of the history of England. He was, no doubt, a great hunter ; and 
so was his son William the Second, nicknamed Rufus, or Red-head, 
on account of his carroty pole. The abridgment tells how he was 
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shot by a sportsman instead of a buck, while he was hunting in 
Windsor Forest/' 

" I have read the anecdote/* said the colonel. 

“ It all came from the want of fowling-pieces, sir/* rejoined the 
squire. "An arrow glanced against a tree, missed the stag, and 
killed the king. I have it all in my abridgment. So you see hunt- 
ing and shooting are royal sports natural to old England/* 

The colonel smiled, and said, "Your abridgment is, no doubt, a 
compendious register of facts ; though I doubt whether it will clear- 
ly decide the present question/* 

" Gentlemen," said Paterson, u I know nothing of the antiquity 
or origin of hounds or hunting, but have some practical experience 
in regard to both. If you want a good pack of hounds, you must 
look well to their breeding and lodging. The kennel should be 
spacious, and situated on a slight elevation facing the morning sun, 
with a free admission of air and light. It should be kept carefully 
clean, and free from scraps of meat or half-picked bones, and from 
offensive smells, that the dogs may have a quick and sure scent. It 
should also communicate with a meadow containing a run of water, 
that the hounds may have w holesome exercise, and may drink and 
lave themselves in hot weather. In the coupling season you should 
select mates of good lineage and good qualities, preferring those of 
middle size, active and vigorous. Confine the pairs together in dis- 
tinct cells for a time, to prevent mongrels ; and preserve such pups 
only of the progeny as have marks of the true breed. Then you may 
feel assured of a trusty pack.’* 

" You are right/* exclaimed the squire, giving Paterson a slap on 
the shoulder. 

" Perfectly right/* added the colonel ; “ and, to put an end to the 
debate, here comes a savoury dish of grouse, w hich we can discuss 
without any risk of disagreement.” 

At the sight and smell of the grouse my faintness returned ; and 
I was greatly mortified at being obliged to go to bed, and leave the 
party to recruit their strength, and talk over the exploits of the day, 
with the aid of a jovial supper. 

Next morning, however, found me again in full vigour, as were 
also the veteran colonel and squire, while my three friends were 
prolonged sufferers, and the tall gentleman had his health impaired, 
by his over exercise, on the moors, for several months. 

The truth is, that we w T ere not familiar with grouse-shooting, in 
which experienced sportsmen take less-extended circuits, or pursue 
their beats with more deliberate steps. Paterson consoled us with 
the suggestion that we had reaped a practical lesson, which would 
admonish us in future sporting excursions. 


ON SEEING THE TIMBER REPRESENTATION OF THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON ON THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH AT HYDE- 
PARK CORNER. 

Oua British Caesar, on yon marble arch, 

With head all bare, and limbs as stiff as starch, 

Well to the Brute who stuck Iftm there may call, 
u This Wood Cut's the unkindest cut of all/* 

J.S. 



WALTER CHILDR 

BY MR. BULLBR OP BRAZEN NOSE. 

Canto IV. 

Eliazbeth was now quite self- possess’d ; 

Her manner even kinder than before. 

Hid the slight disappointment in her breast : 

If she felt hurt one moment, it was o’er. 

She spoke : the full, clear tones which now express’d 
Her thoughts, were not the unform’d girl’s of yore. 

And yet they seem’d familiar to his heart ; 

Their charm unique — it caused a second start. 

44 No, Walter, I have nothing to forgive, 

And claim no merit ; 1 can well allow 
For those in town’s exciting scenes who live. 

And form impressions they reflect not how. 

Think not 1 mean to play th’ inquisitive ; 

You loved me — as 1 see you love me now — 

When hardly worth your love, and 1 rejoice 
1 now may better justify your choice. 

“ For me, ’tis needless to express a feeling 
Long, as you know, identified with life. 

You treasured my last words ; what boots concealing 
That 1 have ever held me — yes — your wife, 

A truth which 1 had shrunk not from revealing 

To the whole world, if — ” — 44 *T would have saved much strife 
Quoth her fair friend, 44 which might have led to death.” — 

“ Dear girl, be serious !” said Elizabeth. 

“ Through the same means by which I knew you near, 

* I knew your purpose, knew you destitute. 

Was that a time for scruples — maiden fear ? 

0 Walter! I had been a wretch, a brute. 

Had 1 deferred, ev’n if no longer dear, 

To seek you,— nay, prefer my earnest suit 
To share as brother,* if as husband loth, 

A quiet competence, enough for both. 

“ But mark me ; had I not at once descried. 

In that short killing moment of suspense, 

Your eager burst of joy, 1 would have died 

Kre hint my secret : friendship’s sole prefence — 

No! it’s reality — had justified 
All 1 could proffer, all that my plain sense 
Could urge to change your purpose ; my right hand 
J then had giv’n, not that which you have scann’d. 

“ They call me proudest of the proud ; ’tis true 

1 have my pride, but it has now full scope. 

I feel that I am all the world to you, 

And feel thus realized my fondest hope 
Of heart for heart, as is perhaps my due.” 

“ My very thought ! beneath the shady cope 
Of yon broad oak,” he cried, 41 I mused on ’t here. 

T was like an aughty that you were near.” 

“ ’Tis well ; that word alone convinces me 
I have no rival. Now for my amende. 

Shall I unmask ? and do you choose to see 

And claim your own ? My dear and cautious friend 
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Enjoin'd me thus to play propriety, 

And hide my tell-tale face until the end.” 

(i Hold, angel !” said the conscience-stricken youth, 

“ Tempt me not ere you hear th' un varnish'd truth.” 

He made a calm, full front, as if his lot 
(It scarce had tried his noted coolness more) 

Had doom'd him for high-treason to be shot 
By Cromwell's Ironsides ; a little sore 
That some wrong version in their heads had got 
Of matters venial, and now past and o'er ; 

But strong in native truth, and free from doubt 
That a plain honest tale would bear him out. 

“ Elizabeth, if I had loved you less, 

My o’er-nice scruples would not weigh a straw. 

For I have really nothing to confess 
Of which my conscience stands in heinous awe, 

And might have answer'd this fair querist ‘ yes.' 

But quips in love are worse than quirks in law, 

And less familiar to me ; and I ought 

To own to hearts like yours each secret thought. 

" In war, still more in study, which afforded 
Few solaces to cheer a hermit-life. 

My memory long dwelt, doted on you, hoarded 
One soothing thought 'mid the world's dreary strife ; 
My heart, while hope sustain’d it, still recorded 
The vow to trace and claim you as my wife : 

No image, until yesternight, replaced 

Your own, by time and care all but effaced. 

* “ Turn not away ; reject me if you will ; 

I change my nature not for friend or foe ; * 

And if, as yesterday, the worst-fear'd ill 
Should come of honest dealing, he it so. 

Though you read truly my first greeting, still 
(Now hear me calmly till the whole you know) 

I fell in love last night— and not with you ; 

That 1 got O'er it since, is just as true. 

** 1 struggled and prevail’d ; the effort brought 
Its full reward ; I mused on you anew, 

As love’s sweet fancies, once aw aken'd, w rought : 

So young, *yet womanly in heart, — so true. 

As I half-hoped to find you, — every thought, 

Save old fond recollections fix’d on you, 

Fled like a cloud, and left your image clear. 

But now for last night’s folly — you shall hear. 

“ I went to that curst ball, in no way sour'd 
Against mankind, but steel'd to face the crowd 
With dogged pride ; scorning to play the coward 
To those more fortunate, perhaps as proud. 

Then, as if Fate were specially empower'd 
To fool me, (would I never had allow’d 
My ears to listen,) a young lady there 
Spoke of my day's mishap with earnest air. 

“ A sisterly, warm interest in my fate 
She show'd, for which no cause could well account ; 
And then she was so lovely ! Nay, abate 
¥<mr pique, and hear me. Well, the full amount 
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Of madness which bewilder'd my crazed pate 
I need not, and I shall not, now recount. 

But then her voice— so strangely like thine own ! 

Till now I thought earth could not match the tone. 

“ It seem'd as if the sound of happier days 
Came, in an angel's accents from above 
Embodied, to console, to cheer, and praise 

The friendless. Nay, 1 'm thine, heart, hand, and glove, 

My own true-hearted one ; it need not raise 
One doubt, believe me ; thou thyself wouldst love 
The noble Isolde. —Ha !— it cannot be— 

She trembles — smiles — unmasks ! Great heaven ! *tis she ! 

“ Isolde ! Elizabeth ! my life, my soul ! 

Which dear one art thou ? but it matters nought 
What dreams in my distemper’d fancy roll. 

Thou art the same, first, latest, loved, and sought ; i 
I hold thee to my heart, and wait the whole 
From thine own lips; for years I never thought 
That happiness could dwell on earth’s cold sphere ; 

’Tis mine ! 'tis palpable ! 1 clasp it here !” 

“ Isolde Elizabeth — exactly so ; 

Why, thou incredulous ! thou puzzle-pate !” 

Said the blonde damsel, and with that did show 
A face that might with Isolde’s almost mate ; 

“ Such things occur in baptism, deign to know ; 

Do you expect her formally to state 
She bears two names ? Some giris have six or seven,* 

Though simple Catherine does for me, thank Heaven ! 

c ' Do leave off fondling her, and notice me 
In my poor turn. The parties are the same. 

Our good Whig aunt defunct would ne’er agree 
To give dear Isolde the Round Table name 
Of her sire’s Cambro- British ancestry ; 

She thought it profanation, and a shame, 

While one remain’d, unsoil’d in Pagan ditty, 

More scriptural, and, 1 think, just as pretty. 

“ Now, since you play'd the listener, sir, I find, 

And Isolde Kenrick 's a familiar sound, 

Know' you her whereabouts ? we ’re both inclined, 

I guess, to think iier peer can scarce be found. 

I mean, perceive you cause to change your mind 
From county hearsay ? or must she expound 
Why you should rest* content with earthly goods, 

And not go panther-hunting to the woods ?” 

“ Dear Catherine — may I dare to call you so ?" — 

“ Why, yes, upon the whole I think you may, 

And in due time, perhaps, I do not know 
But I may love you, sir, in my plain way. 

Isolde, you 've lost your tongue with joy or woe; 

So to the question, Walter ” — “ Need I say, 

Dear Catherine — ” — “Catherine Seymour ; 1 forgot 
To name my sweet self ; but it matters not.’’ 

* A Jacobite Shropshire gentleman, w f ell known to the writer’s family, baptized 
a daughter by the names of “ Maria Louisa Sobieska Victoria loxhunter Moll : 
the four first names in compliment to the Stuart line, the two last in order to com- 
memorate favourite hunters. Probably the name was not recorded at full length 
in the dowager part of the peerage, as by marriage duly entitled to be. 
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“ Need I, then, Catherine, echo thine own phrase, 

That Isolde is my all of earthly good ? 

That I Ve no wish but hers ? that J would raise 
This dear one to a palace, if I could 
By honorable toil ? It doth amaze 

And vex me that thou hast not understood 
My feelings. Doom her to an Indian brake ! 

I ‘m wedded to Old England for her sake. 

r< But, Isolde, thy kind cousin doth forget 
Thou told’st me (and ’tis cause for thankfulness) 

That thou liadst wherewithal to ward off debt, 

And live in modest comfort ; ’t would distress 
My soul to see those taper fingers set 
To household thrift : for me, I thrive on less 
Than most well-born ; arid now', thou ’It well believe 
1 ’m hearten’d to hope all things, and achieve. 

u So, dear Elizabeth — I do protest 
1 love thy old name better — no — as well.*' — 

“ ( all me the one by which you love me best ; 

T will glad my heart. YValter, 1 f ve that to tell 
Which is important, when my mind at rest 
From joy and flutter ; for this week we dwell 
With your friend Povntz's mother, where to-day 
Fie bid you, as I know, and prest your stay.” — 

“ Fool that I was ! he did, but I declined; 

Now 't is too lale. They must have thought me rude.”— 
“ Not they ; and, now that you have changed your mind, 
Consider their warm welcome as renew'd. 

I long’d so to have met you ! hoped to find 
Some means to save the step which has ensued. 

O, W alter, was it wrong ?— but ’t was my fate. — 

Now you are rude, sir— let her go/’ — said Kate. 

u All ’s well that ends well. Now, attend to me. 

Isolde, who saw and heard you yester morn. 

More than surmised your real identity, 
r M Inch dear good Forde confirm’d, when, as in scorn. 

You vanish’d from the ball. Your rash decree 
Of self-destruction drove her, quite forlorn, 

To tell me her past secrets on our pillow'. 

And I resolved she should not wear the willow. 

“ Blame me, the master-fiend who hatch’d the plot , 

But as for her, ’t is your rare lot to wive • 

(I can be sometimes serious, good friend Wat !) 

With the best, truest, dearest girl alive. 

And verily 1 think, who flatter not. 

Her happiness has some small chance to thrive, 

Ami that her heart by slight will ne'er be broken. 

Now talk yourselves— the oracle hath spoken. 

But Isolde, look, look yonder ! On the hill 
Poyntz with his servant, spurring both this way ! 

How is "t he r s not on the Grand .Tory still ? 

Would we bad told him ! What to do or say, 

I know not. Oh, good Heaven ! if he think ill — 

Ami that ’s young Shirley, too, upon the grey/’ — 

“ ijuiek, Indies, then,” quoth Walter, Jet’ us dodge; 

They see us not, and here ’s the keeper’s lodge. 
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Now push for the thick shrubbery ; here we Ye safe. 
How now, dear Catherine ?— faint and deadly pale?”- 
“ Give her your arm,” said Isolde, “ and vouchsafe 
To ask no questions ; thereby hangs a tale. 

There, now she ’s better. I ’m a sort of waif 
And stray at houses in this friendly vale. 

And privileged to stroll in most, or all. 

Now for a turn ; our horses are in call.” — 

“ The note ! the note 1” quoth Walter ; <c now I guess 
Why Poyntz set off. 1 follow’d not my wont. 

Left it unburnt ; and my good dame’s 'excess 
Of zeal, alarm, and folly — plague upon ’t ! 

Quick now ! The path in this thick wilderness 
Leads, as 1 deem, to yon grey mansion’s front.” — 

“ What have you done ? ,f said Catherine iri a pet ; 

“ But no ; my hand was feign'd ; there ’s comfort yet.” 

“ But then his eye ’s so quick.” — u I charge you both, 
As you both love me, (and 1 think you do,) 

If needful, let no scruples make you loth 
To clear me from all blame, as is my due. 

Isolde, that smile is barbarous.” — “ In good troth,” 
Quoth Isolde, and her arms around her threw, 

“ We have the laugh against you, coz, this time ; 

But lay it all on me, if 't is a crime. 

” Now, Walter, here’s the track. I, in}' kind Kate, 
Betray or wound you ? 1 would sooner die, 

Though I love life far Letter than of late.” — 

et Oh, Isolde/’ said the Childe, ** then what must I ? 
Catherine, you thought me once a scatter-pate ; 

Laugh now’, and welcome. J could almost ily ; 

1 ’m mad again with every boyish antic ; 

But as to flying — no, no ; ’ware th* Atlantic.” — 

t4 Walter, he rational, as you ’re sincere ; 

] can’t laugh now, am sober’d down with fright. 

Now tell me truly, how much did you hear 
While listening to our converse of last night? 

Isolde, you smile again : nay, then, my dear, 

1 beg his pardon for that touch of spite ; 

And, if he ’s not already reconciled. 

Tell him to find excuse for a spoilt child. 

i€ But as to Poyntz — well, then, the whole shall out. 

He — 1 accented him three days ago ; 

And now you nave my secret past all doubt ; 

I may depend upon you both, I know. 

And have disarm’d your laughter. Now', about 
Your visit — come to-day, it best were so. 

And meet her as betroth’d in early youth ; 

’Twill best account for — nay, it is the truth.” 

“ True, nothing better, more delightful ! Come, 

Trust me for that. What else now shall I say ? 

A false alarm? m vulgar words, a hum ? 

And that I met and captured on myiway 
Two wandering damsels, to avoid a dumb 

And sleeveless errand?” — ” lh> be serious, prav 
That note ! -L *U tell him, then, to-night the whole. — 
*• Said like yourself, dear Catherine, on my soul ! 
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But come, now, let me act as your vidette ; 

This laurel-bush will screen me. There they go 
To the same hostelry I pass’d, to get 
Intelligence, and watch for friend or foe 
From the road-side. The best expedient yet 
Were to despatch a note- 1 *11 word it so : 

* Thanks. I have met with friends, am safe from harm. 
And dine with you. 'Twas all a false alarm/ ” 

“ Come, then/' said Isolde, “ you ’ve no time to spare ; 

There *s the old house to rest our wandering feet : 

Pen, paper, ink, a hd all we lack is there. 

And eke a trusty Pacolet discreet. 

Who shall have charge to say not where you are. 

Dear Kate, will this content you ?*’ — Quite complete ; 
’Twill ease my mind, and send him back to court : 
Business, like everything, is so his forte." — 

“ Catherine, with my whole heart 1 wish you joy ; 

He ’s worthy of you. I had done ’t ere now . 

But happiness like mine, without alloy. 

Has made me selfish/’ — “ That I ’ll ne’er allow 
As possible, though happiness may cloy. 

What man that ever dealt for wife or cow 
Would jump at a blind bargain but yourself? 

But you ’re repaid by beauty and some pelf. 

Come, lose no time !” The trio arm-in-arm 
Soon clear'd the maze, and issued on the park. 

Walter, who loved God’s creatures, found a charm 
In all he saw ; he fail’d not to remark 
The deer, the hares, who, free from all alarm, 

As in the social days of Noah’s ark. 

Scarce shunn'd them : all things gazed on Isolde’s face, 
JLike the good genius of this noble place. 

Shakspeare, grown kinder than last night, did suit 
His reverie with some such scraps as this; 

14 My soul hath its content most absolute, 

A sober certainty of waking bliss.” 

Kate on his better arm tript, light of foot, 

Quite rallied, and again the saucy miss ; 

While Isolde seem’d to like the worst arm best. 

For thereby to his heart her hand was prest. 

How changed ! A gentle playfulness and ease. 

Like the bright sunshine ori a summer sea. 

Smiling and rippling in the jocund breeze, 

Replaced the air of touchy dignity ; 

It seem'd her nature to be pleased and please. 

“ Elizabeth ! — I T1 buy your thoughts,” said she, 
Pointing where from the rising ground anew 
The distant Hampshire border caught their view, 

“ ’T was there you found she could be gay — is *t so ? 

When her poor aunt's recovery gave her leisure 
To fool with you.”— “ How well my thoughts you know ! 

I cannot say 1 took a mighty pleasure 
In that good spinsters company — but no ; 

Heaven rest her soul ! she had abundant measure 
Of all the cardinal virtues, without doubt, 4 

Though I had scarcely time to find them out. 
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“ Heard I not Kate allude to her decease ?” — 

** She died about ten months ago, in May ; 

Her temper— tempers ten times worse one sees — 

She had not my good luck in courtship’s day. 

Poor aunt ! and therefore cared not how to please ; 

But was a mother to me in her way, 

Kind to her servants, generous to the poor— 

You would have liked her in the end, I ’m sure/’ — 

“ Well, Isolde, I shall hold my tongue/' said Kate ; 

“ The dead are sacred : would they all could find 
Such chroniclers! Now, Walter, do not wait 
To gaze ; I see the mansion ’s to your mind. 

Come in ; you ’ll find some elegance and state, 

And much true comfort ; only he so kind 
As write your note.” Without a knock or ring 
The ladies enter’d, as an usual thing. 

They enter’d a saloon on the ground-floor. 

In snug but yet baronial style complete. 

Isolde smiled, motion’d to the escritoire. 

Then view’d the prospect from a wirulow-seat, 

Serene in youthful gladness, humming o’er 
Snatches of favourite tunes in voice so sweet. 

He blotted, blunder’d, found no words would come. 
While Kate stood by in perfect martyrdom. 

He w rote his note at length, and broke the spell ; 

A grave respectful butler enter'd straight, 

As Isolde tingled the small silver bell ; 

44 Refreshments, Jones ! You ate no breakfast, Kate, 
Nor T indeed. Your wife, I hope, is well. — 

This to Sir Henry Poyntz ; Charles need not wait. 
The falconer may put in our horses, too ; 

We took him in a liurry from his mew.” — 

“ Stay, my good sir,” said W alter ; “ can 1 hire 
A bov for Theale ? my posters are gone there.” — 

“ Leave that/’ said she, “ to me. Tell William Dyer 
To get him ready with the hackney mare. 

Now write ; 1 11 light your taper at the fire. 

And sing not till you ’re done. Let them prepare 
Black Rupert— You must ride him in our train ; 

1 do so long to see you ride again.” 

Anon came luncheon, critically drest. 

And served on plate. They prest him to partake ; 

He preferred carving; but when farther prest. 

For friendship, courtesy, for love's sweet sake. 

He told them — she could now enjoy the jest — 

IIow, at the time of his heart's sorest ache, 

A towering passion brought well-timed relief. 

And wreak'd such wolfish vengeance on the beef. 

He watch'd them eat — not more than damsels do 
In the full bloom of healthful hardihood 
After long fast ; both early risers too : 

T was joy to look on her, do what she would. 

So he said grace, — not for the fowl the two 
Were sharing, but his own unlock’d for good. 

Confess it honestly— an inward prayer 
Relieved him as he mused in the arm-chair. 
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And then be gat and puzzled — what about ? 

The very thing that you and I suspect. 

It was of minor consequence, no doubt. 

To ask, seem'd mercenary, scarce correct ; 

Well off already — just as well without ; 

But why not tell him what he might expect ? 
lie stumbled through a maze of puzzledom, 

She seem’d so perfectly at ease — at home, 

t€ Your face, my Thane, is as a book,” said she, 

“ Wherein I read your thoughts, and I alone. 

You thought us/ree and easy, own to me. 

And now you think this mansion is my own ; 

That this has been a second mystery. 

Following the first ?” Her unembarrass’d tone 
Put him at once upon a different scent. 

4 * Catherine, ’tis yours ; 1 see your kind intent. 

All things in common ? giving her her way ^ 

In everything she has a mind to do? 

I take the hint ; — too often 1 said nay 

To Poyntz’s pressing; meetings have been few. 
Come, your abode is perfect, 1 must say ; 

1 ’ni glad on ’t for your sake, and his sake too, 
Though he is rich enough. Well, never fear 
But 1 will bring her to you once a-year. 

“ She does your mansion’s honours with such grace, 

I scarce can wonder that you plann'd it so.” 

“ We hold j'ou to your word in any case 
Where’er we live ; but, on my honour, no ! 

I really own not, covet not the place* 

Five thousand at the least, they say, let low. 

The rental clears ; *t would turn my giddy pate ; 

And what I have exceeds my wants,” said Kate. 

<c What then ? — is there another mjvtery still?” — 
Attend, rash mortal, since you will know all. 

She 's the weird-woman of this haunted hill. 

Who tames its living creatures at her call. 

And witches all things to perform her will. 

Saw you from her dark eyes at last night’s ball 
A flash of something quite unearthly shoot 
When I impugn’d your wisdom absolute ?” 

Isolde, absorb'd in an arch reverie. 

Broke it at length. “ Come, Walter, it is meet 
To end your doubts at once. The law's decree. 

Soon as some small arrangements are complete. 
Sends the real owner, known and prized by me. 

To take possession of his rightful seat. 

The place was my poor aunt's, and I can make 
Some interest with the dw ellers for her sake.” — 

** What, have you then a brother — “ Never had ; v 
But this young man — you ’ll meet him by the way 
To-night with Lady Poyntss— l knew a lad, 

A near and dear connexion, I may say; 

He will trust every question good and bad 
In his affairs to your experienced sway.” — 

What l no opinion of his own ?” quoth he. 

“ A firmer , nobler creature cannot be. 
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<{ In fact, the agency ’s reserved for you, 

If you say yes.” — “ St. George ! — the very thing! 

How kind of him ! Sure, then, my thanks are due 
To you, dear girl. I 'in happy as a king. 

How oft I Ve thought what good a man might do. 

Creating round him a perpetual spring, 

With country knowledge, firmness, good, intention? 

I ’m glad my principal is all you mention. 

Has he a wife?” — “ Not now ; he will have soon.” 

“ What sort of person ? much depends* on that.” — 

“ She f s like,” Haiti Kate, tc the freshest rose in June, 

And all things love her, down to dog and cat ; 

The robins perch upon her hand ;* each loon 
Of a rough ploughman doffs* his ragged hat 
With grateful, grinning confidence, who sees her.” — 

“ Dear, glorious creature ! would that L may please her l” 

He drew a deep long breath to ease his chest, 

And strode about triumphant in the flush 
Of honest feeling. “ Catherine, what *s the jest 
That moves your muscles so? Isolde, you blush, 

And look half foolish. How I do detest 
These mysteries, contrived as if to crush 
The full, free intercourse of heart with heart ; 

And you, both of you so unused to art?” — 

Heavens! Walter, you quite put me in a fright, 

You look so awful ! Now 1 can believe 
Why Holdfast liarebone trembled at your sight. 

But, seriously, we mean not to deceive. 

You ’ll see the parties, know the whole to-night : 

I M tell it now, if I had Isolde’s leave. 

Well, ’t were a pity you should ever alter ; 

Your Dagon is not self as yet, good Walter. 

(C You know' you thought, when Jones came in so pat, 

That y«u were here install’d lord paramount.” — 

“ 1 did for some ten minutes.” — u And is that 
A thought indifferent, of no account ? 

Isolde, you ought no more to play the cat 

With this magnanimous mouse. Well, when we mount. 

The grand, the crowning secret he shall know. , 

But, come, 1 see the horses; let us go.” 


* This the writer has witnessed at the house of an elderly lady, a great patroness 
of wild animals. What is more singular, he succeeded at tlie first trial in drawing 
her pet robin to perch on his own hand, by imitating her whistle, ami showing her 
small tin feeding-box. A minute or two after the lady's death, this bird flew in at 
the open window, perched upon, the head of the corpse, and sung a few notes, as if 
in leave-taking. 
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PASQUALE; A TALE OF ITALY. 

I passed the winter of the year 18 — at Rome. Those who, like 
myself, had been living in the Low Countries, with their eight months 
of Invierno and four of Inferno, can alone estimate the delights of a 
residence in a climate, where there is rarely either frost or snow, where 
the air is constantly refreshed by genial showers, and the sky, instead 
of being d la Ruysdael and Van Goen, is of that deep blue, that 
pure aqua-marine, which we observe in the landvscapes of Titian and 
Sempesta, and which appears to those who have never been in Italy, to 
exceed nature. An artist and at Rome, I may be excused for speak- 
ing of painting. 

I lodged in a house hanging on the side of the Pincian, and over- 
looking the Piazza de Spagna, a quarter of the city principally inha- 
bited by foreigners, especially by our own countrymen; who, wherever 
they are, almost form a society apart. Among those with whom I be- 
came intimate was a general officer, who had served with distin- 
guished reputation in the campaigns of the Peninsular War, and suf- 
fering from his wounds, had come with his daughter, rather to enjoy 
the benefit of the warm South, than to mix much in the gaieties of the 
place. 

Being an invalid like himself, and unable to take much exercise, I 
had selected, and fortunately found a spot, where I could see, as in a 
map stretched before me, the seven hills ; trace those ruins that still 
attest the grandeur of the Mistress of the World, feed my imagination 
with her former glories ; and enjoy the magnificent spectacle of nearly 
the whole city, its palaces, and spires, and domes of innumerable 
temples, with the greatest of them separated, as it were, from the 
rest, by the yellow Tiber, whose course, though hidden from the eye, 
was ever present to the mind. I have seen many enchanting points 
of view, hut perhaps that from my windows might, to the painter, the 
scholar, the antiquary, the devote , leave nothing te desire. After I 
had gazed on it for four months, it was still new to me. 

General was, during three of these, my constant guest ; and 

his amiable and unaffected manners, and almost paternal kindness (for 
I was then beginning life) endeared him to me like a father. lie was 
a man of seventy-six years of age, short in his person, and with little 
of military air in his appearance ; but it was in the morale , rather than 
th e physique, that we might recognise the soldier. His countenance 
was ordinarily composed and placid, notwithstanding the pain to 
which an unextracted ball subjected him at every variation of tempe- 
rature. He spoke of the exploits of the army in which he had had a 
command with that modest diffidence which sits so well on bravery 
— of himself, never. I have ever thought and spoken of him as com- 
pletely coming up to my beau-idtal of a British officer. 

His daughter, for I* must now speak of her, was an old maid of 
fjbrty, and in person, manners, and acquirements, altogether unworthy 
of lier father. She was short, and much freckled with the small- 
pox ; her lips were pinched, and her features contracted, by habitual 
discontent and acidity of temper, giving her an expression almost of 
malignity. 

No character in the School for Scandal had a tongue more ve- 
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nomous. Her remarks on her own sex were cutting and caustic, and 
she looked with an evil and jealous eye on those attentions which the 
young and the lovely (for Rome was *never so full of belle Inglese as 
that year,) received. But if they were not spared, she made still 
more the theme of her invective the manners of the Roman dames, 
among whom she did not forget the names of Madame M. M. W. 
and the still beautiful Pauline Borghese, a living model, that revealed 
the finest forms in the galleries of the Vatican and the Capitol. The 
cracked voice issuing from her thin and pale lips still rings in my 
ears. 

But the general, though not altogether blind to her defects, which 
long habit had taught him to palliate or overlook, was the kindest and 
most indulgent of parents. She was his only child, to whom his wife 
had died in giving birth, and this circumstance, perhaps, contributed 
to endear her the more, and form, as it were, a double link to his af- 
fections. 

Having now introduced you to these two characters, I must draw 
a third, and the most important one in the piece. 

Shortly after the general's arrival at Geneva the preceding sum- 
mer, he had taken into his service a courier, of the name of Pasquale. 
What his previous history may be, or from what part of Italy he came, 
F know not ; but his person was well known to me, from his having 
been frequently the bearer of notes or messages. He was a dark 
handsome man, with enormous whiskers and moustachios. Shak- 
speare says, that black men are pearls in ladies eyes. Geneva being 
the key, as it were, to Italy, is the great resort of servants out of 
place ; and Pasquale had produced t lie certificate of an English gen- 
tleman — probably forged, or obtained from one of his compatriots, who 
are always ready to accommodate each other in that way. His office 
was nqt a menial one. Ilis employment consisted in keeping the ac- 
counts, and in ordering post-horses when his master travelled. But 
Pasquale had chOvScn the appointment after shrewd observation, and 
with the tact and knowledge which his worldly experience had given 
him. He had judged that the general with his wounds, and seventy 
years, had not long to live. lie supposed him to be rich, and saw 
that he had an only daughter. True, she was neither young, nor 
gifted with any of the qualities to inspire or consolidate affection: — to 
make it crystallize, to use the expression of a witty French writer. 
But was he young himself? Yes! but many yeafs of wretchedness 
and destitution, perhaps of remorse, had left the traces behind, and 
added at least ten years to his appearance, if not to his age. Besides, 
he was a courier — a servant ; and yet he thought of Rousseau and 

Madame de Warrens — of Bergaini . In short, the attempt was 

worth making. She was a*s good a par tie as he could expect, and once 
obtained, 

u lie had 

Within the secrets of his power a philtre, 

Surer than any instrument of death 
In giving death.” 

It is supposed that it was during a Swiss tour that Pasquale first 
made an attack on this redoubtable fortress. The infirmities of the 
general confining him to the main roads, his daughter with her forty 
years and unpersonable person, might, without scandal, dispense with 
a chaperon. In the course of the summer she crossed, « mulct , the 
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Tete Noi r, and several other Alpine passes ; when, by his attentions 
and kind solicitude for the preservation of her valuable life, he con- 
trived to insinuate himself into the good graces of this antiquated 
Amazon. His knowledge of several languages, his taleut for music, 
and his other attainments, did not escape observation and admira- 
tion; and before they had readied the Simplon, an intimacy was 
established between them, which left the lady nothing to desire, and the 
courier nothing to wish, but the death of the father, which, however, 
in a natural way seemed yet distant. It may be supposed that the 

person of Miss • was the least of her attractions in the eyes of 

Pasquale. He was aware that the general, a man of high family and 
connexions, would spurn the idea of a courier’s marrying Shis daugh- 
ter ; indeed, he knew the world too well to risk the step of eloping, 

as he might have done, with Miss , the inevitable consequence of 

which would have been, her being disinherited, and cast off for ever: 
but the general once removed, he had the lady’s solemn engagement, 
which no doubt would have been kept, to share with him her hand and 
fortune. 

The general, however, still lingered on : indeed his health, so far 
from deteriorating, improved under the influence of a milder climate ; 
aud Pasquale, impatient at delay, resolved to despatch the ill-fated 
officer. To have poured into his cup a philtre at oncO to extinguish 
life, would have proved too dangerous an experiment ; would have 
excited suspicions, and suspicions which might have befcn fatal to his 
hopes ; he therefore resorted to a mode of treatment equally certain, 
but more slow in its effects. 

There is a poison, the art of composing which was once supposed 
to have been lost with the celebrated and Infamous Madame de 
Brinvilliers, but unhappily without good reason. It is called tjie 
Aqua Tofana. It is perfectly limpid, and of the colour of .water, 
and, strange to say, almost tasteless. On the Continent, it is the cus- 
tom to place before each person at dinner a caraffe of the wine of 
the country, which is drunk in tumblers, as you drink malt liquor at 
home. The general daily finished one of these, which it was the 
province of Pasquale (though he did not serve at table) daily to sup- 
ply, and into this caTaffe he duijy infused a certain number of drops 
of this Aqua Tofana — a sufficient quantity, in short, to effect his dia- 
bolical purpose. The daughter drank no wine, ami had she even taken 
a single glass, it would have been attended with little or no danger. 

Does not the soul shrink back within itself, and shudder at the deli- 
berate, the cold-blooded, the homoeopathic villany of so horrible an 
act— so 'savage an atrocity? The human mind may in its casuistry 
seek to find some justification for Zanga the Moor, for murders com- 
mitted in the madness, the frenzy, the delirium of passion, or where 
unutterable wrongs, like those of Beatrice Cenci, drove the sufferer 
to unutterable deeds, to anticipate the wrath of Heaven long delayed ; 
but this — it is like dissecting the living body, destroying life inch by 
inch in the torture. 

It was not Jong before the general’s appearance indicated a change. 
I Was shocked to observe by his hollow eye, and the black circles 
round them* by his flushed cheek, his burning hand, and quickened 
pul#c, by a nervous irritability unusual to him, and by a short dry 
eo$g|^ that some new and secret disease was seriously undermining 
his constitution. He complained of thirst, which nothing could as- 
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suage, in, somnolency, restlessness, as if by the exhaustion of outworn na- 
ture; if he fell into a heavy slumber, it was troubled by horrid dreams 
and visions, from which he would start in agony, and though naturally 
free from superstitious terrors, his heated imagination peopled the air 
with phantoms, which, in his lucid intervals, (for he often wandered,) 
he described with such circumstantial minuteness, that the pictures 
he drew seemed to have a dread reality in them, beyond that of this 
world. No wonder, then, that he could not endure solitude. With 
the affectionate kindness of his nature to all about him, the old man 
would call for Pasquale, would thank him .for his attentions — praise' 
him for his faithful services — commend the sherbet that he made, 
and receive it from no other hand but his. 

And yet, during the day, the poor general took his walk on the 
Pincian, ate with his usual appetite, and, alas ! drank his accustomed 
flask of Orvieto. But at night the demons returned to haunt his 
couch. Ilis physician wp,t: a young Englishman, who had just finished 
his studies, and taken out his diploma at one of the Scotch Univer- 
sities. But though, not deficient in talent, he was unacquainted with 
the treatment of the disorders peculiar to the climate, or the remedies 
to be adopted. This case, however, of the general’s might well baffle 
his skill, and set at nought all theories. 

My poor friend at length consented, though too late, to send for the 
most eminent of the Roman practitioners, and scarcely had the patient 
finished giving him an account of his symptoms, when, without hesi- 
tation, he said, " Signore, side i/teaicnato !” I was present, and the 
general might well be thunderstruck at this hasty and indiscreet an- 
nouncement. The doctor not only asserted that the malady was oc- 
casioned by poison, but even stated the peculiar poison administered to 
him ; and added, that there was no antidote which could counteract its 
deadly and mortal effects. 

The first step was to send for the police, and Pasquale and his 
hiquais were examined, but nothing was elicited by the proves verbal. 
The suspicion was, however, so strong against them, that they were 
thrown into prison to await their trial. 

In the mean time the general’s health suffered an hourly yet gra- 
dual deterioration ; and life flickered in his wasting frame, like a 
lamp that is losing its vivifying oil. It was a melancholy sight, 
heart-rending to those who knew and loved him as I did, to perceive 
my poor dear friend day by day hanging suspended over the brink of 
the grave. The consciousness of his approaching end was of itself 
sufficiently agonising, but it was rendered doubly so by the tortures 
that accompanied it, the tire within that could not be extinguished 
—a vitality of death. 

Thus perished General . lie who had escaped the shock of 

many a battle-field, who hud passed unharmed through showers of 
balls, was doomed to fall ingloriously and miserably by the hand of an 
assassin. 

It was the Settimana Santa, and his funeral was attended not only by 
all the English, but most of the foreigners of distinction then assembled 
to witness its imposing ceremonies. The melancholy cortege took up 
its long line in the Piazzi de Spagna, preceded by the catafalque, at 
nine o'clock in the evening, to convey those remains which should have 
found a distinguished place among the heroes of his country, to the new 
burial-ground, which had been unwillimdv accorded, through the inter- 
mediation of Cardinal Gontmlie, by the Pope Pius to us heretics. That 
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cemetery being at the farther extremity of the city, the procession 
would have to traverse its whole length. 

You may form some notion of what a funeral by torch-light must be 
in Rome. And such a funeral ! I was never sensible of the marvel- 
lous beauty of the ancient statues till I saw them in the halls of the 
Vatican thus illuminated ; but still more sublime was the Eternal City 
thus seen, and on such an occasion. 

We viewed on all sides the tottering porticos, the isolated columns, 
which told of the ravages of the Goths and Vandals, — those hordes who, 
after gorging themselves with the blood of the vanquished ; those bar- 
barians who, insatiate of slaughter, when they had nothing living left 
to destroy, vented their jealous rage on those creations of genius, 
which, like the spectres of their victims, seemed to stand in mockery 
and defiance. Every gorgeous fane, every triumphal arch, every colossal 
peristyle seemed an insult to those savages, a ieproach to their igun- 
rance, a record of their shame. They could shatter the mighty 
giantess, — tear her limb from limb : but the Torso, like that of the 
Vatican, the admiration of Michael Angelo in his blindness, yet 
remained to suggest what he had been. They could melt the Roman 
cement, enwrap her domes in flames, throw down her statues from 
their heights that frowned on them, and, when tired of their labour of 
destruction, cumber the bed of the Tiber with her mutilated frag- 
ments; blit happily the Iconoclasts had other employment in their 
sacrilegious hands, — other neighbouring cities to ravage, — -the abodes 
of other gods to deface. 

It was impossible for the coldest, the most insensible and ignorant of 
our train, to pass without emotion these monuments of Roman great- 
ness, seen as they were by the broad effulgence of the torches, that, 
Hashing against them, reflected their vast outline or individual features, 
made more distinct by the deep shade, the solid pitchy darkness, in 
which the background was steeped. 

Neither my companion nor myself spoke, or expressed our admira- 
tion ; it was too profound for words. Self-absorbed, we allowed our 
ideas to wander, lost in the past. We neither gave the buildings 
names, nor suggested doubts as to the period of their construction, — 
whether they were of the time of Julius CVi&r or of the Antonines. 

Nothing to me is so delightful as the mystery, the vagueness that 
hangs over most of what remains of Rome; for it is this very scepti- 
cism and uncertainty that allows the imagination to revel in a world of 
dreams, fantasies, and visions, each more enchanting than the last. 
What is so sublime in poetry UsS some passage which is made intelli- 
gible to us by a sort of divination, not from the construction of the words 
themselves, but from some profound and metaphysical idea that defied 
them in the author? But is all poetry to be compared with a nameless 
ruin? We fill up the breaches that barbarism and time have made,— 
we people the steps of the portico with crowds rushing up them to the 
festival or the sacrifice, — we clot lie in their classical costumes their 
priests, their senators, their patricians, their half-naked citizens, — we 
# hear their shouts before the doors, — we listen to the brazen chariots 
ringing ota the pavement, the clang of trumpets that announce their 
consuls, surrounded by the iictors or tribunes we overleap the view 
of ages, and, almost forgetting what we are, identify ourselves with the 
throng. 

Awaking from this reverie, I could scarce recall my scattered 
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senses, or return to the realities of life. I contemplated with a mix- 
ture of sorrow and regret the mouldering mass of ruins, — pillars, cor- 
nices, and columns, broken and in fragments, around, — those ashes of 
centuries, that dusty nothing, so well harmonizing with our own feel- 
ings, with the solemn scene, with that remnant of mortality, — the 
ruins of him whom we were about to consign to kindred ruins, — ashes 
to ashes, dust to dust. 

All the magnificence of the past hud faded away. The calm of 
desolation, the solitude of the tomb had succeeded to the festive shouts 
which had rung in my ears: Life had resigned the victory to Death. 

The Protestant burial-ground stood apart from the city, and was 
at that time only hedged in by a slight fence of stakes, some of which 
were removed to give us entrance. The graves were yet young, their 
tenants few in number. J\Iost of the mounds had not even a head- 
stone ; whilst here and there a monument, surmounted by an urn of 
classical form and elegant design, showed by the glittering whiteness 
of the marble that it was fresh from the hand of the sculptor. They 
showed themselves in strong relievo from the ancient wall of the 
city, which bounded the cemetery on the side of the Cuinpagna, — that 
wall was partly hidden by a dark mass, whose point lifted itself above 
the horizon. It was the pyramid of Cains Costing and seemed to frown 
in proud defiance, u giant among the pigmies, on the intruders on its 
solitary greatness. They too seemed to have chosen the verge of the 
enclosure, as unwilling to mingle tlieir clay with that of an idolatrous 
race and an outworn creed. 

And who was Cains Cestius r The annals of his country contain no 
records of his deeds — his name is not even chronicled in story — who 
was he, that he should have thus pavilioned his ashes, whilst those of 
so many heroes and patriots lie undistinguishably mingled in the dust 
of her ruin*? Wlial a lesson to mortality is here ! What a homily to 
tell of the more than empty honours of the tomb.* 

A great poet has said that it. would make one in love with death, to 
sleep beneath the green leaf and blue sky of Home. I reflected 
then, and have often since thought of his words ; but they have not 
lessened the regret that I should nnself feel at lying far from my own 
race, — regret that one wh# had merited so well of his country should 
have an undistinguished grave among strangers in a foreign land. 

I now return to the daughter. Tiie day after his memorable burial, 
through the interest of the pope’s prime minister, she was sent out of 
Koine, and lias hid herself in some retirement, \rhere it is to be hoped 
that her story is unknown. IMuy a life of contrition and penitence have 
reconciled her to her God ! 

Pascjuale (the other servant having succeeded in entirely clearing 
himself from any participation in the murder) remained a long time in 
prison ; with the usual dilatoriness of the Roman tribunals’, his trial 
being deferred from month to month. At length he was brought to 
the bar ; but no English were at that time in Home to conduct the 
prosecution. Though the circumstantial evidence was strong, no posi- 
tive proofs of his guilt appeared. lie had the hardihood in his defence 
to charge the daughter with being his paramour, produced letters of 
hers to confirm it, and moreover to insinuate that she had been guilty 
of the parricide ,* an accusation that, however false, being coupled with 
her sudden departure from Rome, and neglect to appear against the 

* Sqmlni xnpprvaruos honor***. 
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murderer, carried weight with it in the minds of the judges. In 
short, Pasquale was acquitted, and suffered to go at large, and add to 
the catalogue of his crimes, — a tiger let loose among mankind. 

After his release from St. Angelo, Pasquale, being too well known 
in the Roman states, and unwilling to pass through Florence, where he 
had been strongly suspected some years before of being concerned in the 
robbery of an English lady's jewels at Schneider's, obtained a passage 
from Civita Vecchia, on board of a felucca for Genoa. It was not 
long, however, before he associated himself with a Frenchman of the 
name of Duberg, who followed the trade, not uncommon at that place, 
and in most parts of Italy, of mczzano. Their business, among other 
branches of it, is to be intermediaries, as indeed the word implies, 
betweeii the robbers and others, who have objects of art to sell to 
foreigners, and who, like the Povere Vergoguose, have too much shame, 
or apprehension of the consequences of their frauds, to show their 
faces in their transactions. These gentry ply generally about the 
Exchange of the Georgio, and it was there that Pasquale, from his 
knowledge of the language, contrived to inveigle an Englishman into 
their nets. His name I now forget ; nor is it material. lie was the 
captain of a merchant-vessel then lying in the port ; but he was a 
virtuoso in belles, not in the beaux arts. 

The churches of Genoa are perhaps the most splendid in Italy. It 
is the only state that has preserved almost entire its monastic institu- 
tions and the immense revenues of its clergy, and the Fetes d’Eglise 
are celebrated there with a pomp that I have observed nowhere else. 
Brilliant illuminations, the walls, the pillars completely covered with 
crimson damask, give Sail Siro the semblance of a theatre, and we 
might almost fancy ourselves, so exquisite is the music, at the repre- 
sentation of "Mose en Egitto." Indeed, it is not uncommon to adapt 
the operas of Rossini, or any favourite maestro of the day. But it 
was not the gorgeous dresses of the officiating priests, or the elevation 
of the host through clouds of incense, which had charms for the stranger, 
but a Genoese lady, oil whom his eves were riveted during the mass, 
who might have sate to Raphael for one of his Madonnas. Pasquale, 
who was his courier, and had not been blind to the admiration of the 
Englishman, ori his wav to the hotel toldfhim that he was not only 
acquainted with the lady's name, but that he could obtain him ail 
interview with the incognita. After a due delay, in which innumera- 
ble difficulties were to be overcome, lie fixed a night for the denoue- 
ment of the intrigue. 

That part of Genoa which lies between the lung line of streets of pa- 
laces, the Bubbi, the Nuova, and Novissima, and the harbour, is a 
labyrinth of narrow lanes which it requires a clue to unravel. After 
threading many of them he laid a “ guet-apens " for his victim, and 
the two ruffians, after robbing him of his watch and money, left him 
for dead. But he did not die. Pasquale found the police of Genoa 
very different from that of Rome. The crime did not escape the 
vigilance of its emissaries, and these worthy confederates were con- 
demned to the galleys for life. 

i he Bagni stana between the outer and inner port, called the 
Xhey are islanded between the two, and communicate 
with the entrance into the latter by means of a drawbridge, which is 
only raised to allow vessels to pass, or the convicts to go to their work 
m the dockyard, b 
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This is perhaps the most difficult of prisons to escape from, because 
the only exit from the port is by the city gate, always well guarded, 
or by that of the mole, equally so ; and the Pier d'Arena, on the ex- 
tremity of the barrier, is a mile across. 

There was, however, an old galcrc , whose time being expired, 
was permitted occasionally to supply his brethren in iniquity on fete 
days with provisions, — I Sargent fait tout , — and Pasquale had not come 
unprovided. 

I know from this man that the disguise of a sailor had been brought 
him piece by piece, and a file ; and that having separated himself from 
his comrade, (for the convicts are chained two and two,) he contrived 
to sunder the bars of the window looking into the port, and one dark 
night stepped into the water, and swam to the Pier d' Arena. 

But scarcely had he landed, when information having been given by 
bis comrade to tlie keeper, the firing of a gun announced the escape of 
a convict. With all his vigilance he could not avoid falling again into 
the hands of justice, and was led into the Basque between two sol- 
diers at the very moment I was about to visit it. And in the Basque 
let us leave him. Mjedwin. 


IIAPP'S EPITAPH. 

Hlue lies my staunchest dog : for seventeen years 
He fixed on me to love; Ins hopes and fears, 

Sorrows and joys, were gather’d from my look, 

My least of gestures ; an a word, lie took 
My hfe, and made it his. No little whim 
llis master Inal, but grew a law to him 
Like one of Ins own instincts, which, no doubt, 

Had amply borne the matchless creature out, 

Had lie refused a straiter hunting-ground 

Than the great hills, and chose, a tameless hound, 

Rather to die, indignant, than subdue 

llis nature to another’s will : so true 

Of sight, so suraiof scent, so swift 

< )f foot ! Yet all this nature, like a gift, 

He bore to me entire, — a thing to spurn 
Or to accept. Dear sen ant, what return , 

Made I for this t Or didst thou really find 
No form pleasant as mine, no voice so kind 
In the wide world t and when slow age made dull 
The* glossy hide, and dim the beautiful 
Bold eye, — no long, long rovings, as before, 

Among the moors, — no mountain rambles more, — 
Lay thy blind head the better for my foot, 

And crept my voice, when all beside was mute, 

A little in thine ear I My hand felt soft, 

And stroked thee soothingly, and brought thee oft 
Old Autumn-feelings t What ( The heather black, 
The fine old broad September suns came back ? 

My old Rapp, with Ins feeble paws unstrung 
On the warm hearth-rug, dreamed that he was young ? 
Oh, such a thought would make me laugh for joy 
Kven while I lay thee here ! No cares annoy 
The worn-out hunter: in thy narrow ceil 
Sleep 1 Famousest of foresters, farewell ! 

July 2B, 1B3K. 
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PICTURE OF NEW YORK — A “ (WIOTKKY.” THE UTILITARIAN UNI- 

TARIAN AND THE WET QUAKER. 

There are but few things which arrest the eye of an Englishman 
perambulating New York different from those to which he has been 
accustomed. The niggers,* speckling the aspect of society, without 
forming part of it, except among themselves, are certainly not the 
most pleasing feature for contemplation ; the total absence of street- 
beggars, however, more than counterbalances the eye-sore, and even 
the rank odour caused by the numerous coloured population. In 
summer will be noticed the straw- hats and linen jackets, the ice- 
vans and charcoal-carts, the portable lemonade fountains at the cor- 
ners of the streets, the cart -loads of pine-apples, melons, and peaches ; 
the auctioneers selling their goods under the awning of an umbrella, 
bawling and guessing : w bile the real black chimney-sweeper chants 
out his vocation, and some other niggers are crying from their wheel- 
. baa-rows <f hominy" and “ hot corn." Add to these a carter standing 
up on his vehicle like an ancient charioteer, two or three tradesmen 
sitting at their doors reading newspapers, and several piles of wood 
in the street, which some niggers are industriously sawing into sizes 
at their cross-legged mills. To carry out the picture, we must add 
six pigs,t with right of common gutterway’, three or four miserable 
dogs with their tongues hanging out of their mouths, and a troop of 
newly-arrived gim of the ocean" pisaalrij around a pump ; while 
some “ military" must be seen in the distance, and the ladies open- 
ing the windows to obtain a peep at the heroes, — “ soldiers in peace, 
citizens in war." The military are for a minute obstructed by six 
gaily-painted covered carts filled with merchandise, which their 
owners, the “ western merchants," are carrying home ; one “ fresh 
spring-water" locomotive from Long Island, an “American ginger 
champagne" waggon, and a dirty cart carrying the mail of “ U. S." 
(Uncle Sam, or United States). The placards on the wall are, — 
“ American Theatre. Native talent I" — American Museum," — 
“ American fire-grates," — “ American blacking,” — “ American pa- 
per-hanging," — and tw o political bills, — “ Strike for freedom ! Con- 

* The invariable pronunciation in the States. 

t The pig is a most useful animal in New York, and other large cities of the 
States, not only in its familiar character as a porker and bacon -provider, hut in its 
extra-official duty as a scavenger. It certainly cannot he said that he is clever 
in sweeping round a corner, or in removing the earthy soil of the road ; hut he is 
particularly careful in collecting every species of animal and vegetable matter,— tid- 
bits the rogue knows so well how to digest. Pork seems to he the favourite food of 
the natives. In the extreme heats of summer, fat ribs of fresh pork, as well as 
leg's, are served up to the best tables at dinner, and pork steaks and chops at the 
breakfast table. No pious and bearded Jew could ever have experienced more dis- 
gust or horror at the sight of this food than 1 did on seeing and smelling it, when 
the thermometer was at 101 in the shade. u No wonder,” said I, u that there are 
fifty people dying here every day of the cholera ; no wonder Unit there is jaundice, 
yellow and black, yellow fever and black fever, in every street. This pork, this 
abominable meazled food, this greasy bait for infection must be the cause. These 
pigs, (O, learned Jew’s, how I do honour you for your aversion of them !) these 
very filthy street-feeding swine bring the cholera, jaundice, fever, and Heaven 
know? what other ills besides." 
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gress meets on thelOth instant. Jackson-men, do your duty !” — “ De- 
mocrats, Anti-masons, Whigs, beat George the Third 177 ®, — beat 
tyrant Jackson 18d(>. — Elective monarchy — ruin — despotism — rouse 
to the fight — or slaves for ever — could beat the British." The pic- 
ture will now be complete with the addition of a grocery store, on 
the outside of which is printed the following thirsty announcement: 

“ French Brandy, Congress Water, 

London Gin, Sarsaparilla Soda, 

Monongahela Whisky, Ginger Champagne, 

Jamaica Spirits, Sling, 

Yankee Rum, Toddy, 

Pine-apple Cider, Sangaree, 

Albany Ale, Cocktail, 

Philadelphia Porter, Mint Julep, 

Saratoga Spring- water, Apple Jack.” 

The winter picture i* of course very different. The snow is on 
the ground from four to twelve inches deep ; business is at a stand- 
still ; the wheeled vehicles disappear, and “ sleighs" (sledges) of all 
descriptions, some of them very handsome, and drawn bv from one 
to four horses, with bells round their necks to warn passengers of 
their otherwise noiseless approach over the snow, are used in their 
fctead ; the rivers and canals are blocked up, and the ice-houses 
replenished ; the theatres and fen-pin alleys (//?/*<’- pins being a pro- 
hibited game) fill to overflowing ; and those who have sweethearts 
take them out on " sleighing frolics,” covered up in large bear-skin 
wrappers, in which the warmest courtship is carried on over the ice 
and snow. The winter season is peculiarly propitious to Hymen in 
the United States, as time is not then so valuable to men of business 
as it is in summer. 

A grocery store, or “ grocery/' as it is commonly called, is a tea, 
coffee, sugar, chandlery, tobacco, pickle, preserved-meat, confec- 
tionary, and fruit-shop, and serves at: a new s-room and tavern. All 
sorts of people, from the lady who purchases her preserves and gun- 
powder or hyson, with three cents worth of Yankee lolly pop for 
little Washington or Jefferson, to the tobacco-chewing, apple-jack- 
drinking, new spaper-mad tailor or shoemaker, make the “ grocery ” 
a sort of* ’Change ; and perhaps no better place can be found to en- 
able a traveller or sojourner in the United States to understand all 
the “institutions” (customs) of Uncle Sam. Some groceries are of 
course better frequented than others, and are more genteel. In most 
of the respectable ones no nigger, however well-dressed, need apply 
to be served with anything within the store, but may purchase the 
fruit which is placed in summer time under an awning at the door. 

It is in a “ grocery” that I must introduce two persons I occasion-' 
ally met in one where I used to read the papers, over a glass ot mint 
julep and a cigar after dinner. Reader, did you ever meet with a 
real Utilitarian Unitarian ? I hope you have, that your remem- 
brance may second my introduction to you of an American oi a 
particular kind; one who is neither in the army nor the “ military,” 
and was not even one of the “ Fantastical s," or Colonel Pluck's 
dragoons.* 

* Some militiamen who parade in fantastic dresses to ridicule the u military,’* 
^volunteers,) who sport very splendid uniforms. 
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The Utilitarian Unitarians, or Util Units , as we may call them for 
the sake of shortness, are to be met with in several places in Eng- 
land, generally in commercial towns ; but they absolutely abound in 
Boston Massachu setts, or the place is belied ; and such is the force 
of example from sober brows, that the inhabitants generally are 
learning to eschew chewing tobacco, put no faith in snuff for head- 
aches and sore brains, and have agreed to fine each other five dollars 
if caught smoking in the streets. Besides which, the tee-totallers 
among them have commenced an anti-pepper and mustard associa- 
tion ; and the reverend Util Units preach against ladies frequenting, 
with children, pastry-stores, where peppermint-cakes and mince- 
pies (suspected of having brandy in them) give a relish for seasoning 
and palate-tickling food, which the tee-totallers (Q. worn-out drunk- 
ards?) and many Util Units are determined to wage interminable 
war upon. 

These Util Units are queer fellows, and yet marvellously dull, — 
queer from their dulness. Not that they want brains: they have 
much brains of one particular kind, but not enough of any other. 
Their tune is slow and monotonous, and they hate quick move- 
ments, falsettos, and the humorous or eccentric; at the same time 
being most eccentric themselves. I think I see half a dozen of them, 
that I have met with in different places, all assembled together, 
sober, sad, and mournful, matter-of-factness being extensively visible 
over every one of them, male and female. And what are they about? 
Musing, musing, crying out time lost , and losing more time. Poor 
creatures ! how can they tolerate a smiling creation, while convinced 
there is no utility in merriment? And their children, tool Little 
accidents ,* Util Units in arms, who look at the faces of the grown 
units until their faces grow long, and amuse themselves with counting 
their fingers, as practice for the great game of utilitarianism, or special 
reckoning, which they are to play hereafter. There are the young 
ladies, too, charming Util Units, sitting all in a row, with counte- 
nances of marble expression, and mathematically true plaits of hair, 
decorum in every feature both of person and dress, from the marble 
nose and the plain comb to the black shoes and gloved hands. 
There they are, musing on calculations: one and one make two, — 
one and carry one. Sweet innocents ! victims of utilitarianism ! 

The general characteristic of a true Util Unit is, that he cannot 
laugh ; he prefers sitting or standing, “ like his grandsire cut in 
alabaster.” He is always in trade, rises early, ami goes to bed as 
soon as possible, under pretence that he will then be better able to 
get up iri the morning ; but, in point of fact, he goes to bed early 
because he is tired of reasoning and surmising the utility of remain- 
ing awake any longer. This is the case day after day. That which 
is most useful for one day is so for another ; and therefore the Util 
Unit remains spell-bound to monotony, and lives and dies by a rule 
of practice mathematically dull, uniform, and sober, useful to all 
after a certain minute fashion, but not particularly useful either 
to himself or any one else; utilitarianism being the doctrine which 
proposes to scatter about minute particles of human happiness of 
such accurate measurement and dwarfish make, that no one will take 
the trouble of picking them up. If nil cannot enjoy themselves, 
says the Util Unit, no one ought ; so let ns distribute the quantity of 
enjoyment, and calculate how much there is for each, and then mul- 
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tiplying that by the quantity scattered, let us imagine the “ sum 
total of the whole quantity/' seen or not seen. If each man has a 
grain, how many bushels will twenty millions have? But some 
Util Units have their amusements ; the papa teaches the young idea 
bow to moralise on numbers, particles definite and collective, show- 
ing his children how much more of utility and human happiness there 
is in four children having a gingerbread-nut between them, although, 
from the size of the quarters, neither could taste its quality, than for 
them to draw lots and let one child have the whole. This is a charm- 
ing domestic amusement, and has nothing objectionable or non- 
sensical in it, and the Util Unit's wife looks on, and admires the 
sobriety of the urchins ; — melancholy rogues, to whom marbles and 
peg-tops are forbidden, as not being useful. 

It is just possible that you may once a-year see a Util Unit 
at a theatre, where he goes to witness Cato, Julius Ca*sar, or George 
Barnwell. He can admire a little music too, provided it takes place 
neither too early in the day nor too late in the evening ; but, unless 
you desire to vex him, avoid all mention of any song which has 
ri-Jbl-lol-de-rol, or any other burthen in the same language annexed 
to it, which he calls ridiculous, meaning thereby that it must not be 
laughed at. Let us sum up the Util Unit’s character by saying that 
he is always supposed to be an honest man ; and, in driving a bar- 
gain, he would make no man suffer that he might enrich himself, 
tweept after a laborious and true calculation of the greatest happiness 
for the greatest number. He would not smuggle contraband goods, 
or goods with a high duty, that being cheating the customs, although 
lie would accept and consume a present of smuggled goods, that not 
being cheating the customs. 

The Util Unit J used to meet at Captain tty nun's gi’ocery and city 
tax-office, was a merchant, and occasionally I saw a wet Quaker 
captain, or skipper of a Savannah sloop, at the same place, the wet 
Quaker and the Util Unit being occasional dealers with each other. 

Who has not heard of, if not seen, a wet Quaker? who thces and 
//<7//.v, wears no collar to his coat, and goes once a quarter to meet- 
ing ; but is in other respects of no quaking character, living that sort 
of life w hich, in England, is called that of a jolly dog — in Kentucky, 
that of a screamer - — in the “ far West/’ the life of a “ ring- tailed 
roarer," and in France, that of a hon-vicanf. There is generally a 
wet Quaker to every three or four quaking families, and the wet 
Quakers of America, the screamers, and the ring-tailed roarers, are 
very similar to the jolly d#* Quakers of England, although, if a 
difference must he mentioned, it is, that the wet quaking American 
has rather less regard for outward appearances than a wet quaking 
Englishman. I have frequently seen a wet Quaker in a theatre in New 
York or Philadelphia, with shorn coat and brimmed hat unhid; but 
the Simon Pures of England would doff both coat and hat previous to 
entering a playhouse. The wet Quaker of New York, I am speaking 
of, once preached a short discourse in the meeting-house, but it was of 
so peculiar a kind that the elders requested him to abandon the text, 
and preach no more. It seems that wet Simon had purchased a 
hat of James Dobson, a wet Quaking hatter, who had "fixed" 
Simon with a shocking bad hat at a high price. Simon, therefore, 
in great lowness of spirits took six cents worth of gin sling, or ale 
cocktail, and marched to the meeting, determined with great humility 
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to expose the said James Dobson, the wet quaking hatter. So, when 
some of the elders were just “ calculating on considerable of silence/’ 
Simon arose, and looking hard at James with a determination, if 
possible, to try Colonel Crockett’s plan, and grin the hair off wet 
James’s head, said or sung, f ‘ I guess James Dob-son is one 
of the big-gest black-guards in all New York. He sold me a hat 
for beaver, which was nothing but cat-skin. Here it is, not worth 
a dollar and a half.” 

Well, there w T e were in the grocery, w r et Simon, Mr. Thomas 
Williams the Util Unit, and myself: wet Simon being seated on a 
rice-cask, and myself on two chairs, while Mr. Thomas Williams 
was fidgetty, and loitering up and down in that precise humour 
which keeps a man in doubt whether to stand up or sit still. 

Wet Quaker. Another julep, ice it well, and not so sweet. 
Thomas, what ’s the use of thee coming here, if thee don’t either 
read or drink ? 

Util Unit. 1 want to speak with you about the tar, Captain. 

Wet Quaker. Oh ! d — the tar, I shall lose fifty dollars by it. 

Util Unit. What’s the use of swearing ? Let me have the tar, 
and put up with the first loss. You '11 have to store it at two cents 
a barrel if you don't sell. I guess you ’d better take my offer. Look 
here. Major Noali says, in the Evening Star, that the price of tar is 
nominal. 

Wet Quaker. Nominal ! yay, but nominal doesn’t mean five 
cents under the price thee offered me yesterday. Five cents on 
two hundred and seventy-nix barrels, — reckon that. 

Util Unit. I have, Captain. It is thirteen dollars eighty cents. 

Wet Quaker. I expected thee’dst reckoned it; thirteen dollars 
eighty cents ant slow for one day. 

Util Unit. That’s a fact. Captain. 

Wet Quaker. I could have a rare game at that price. 

Util Unit. What game, Captain ? 

Wet Quaker. Why, any game. I \1 play thee at backgammon ; 
double or quits. 

Util Unit. Of what use would that be, Captain ? 

Wet Quaker. Why, either to win or lose. 

Util Unit. Losing could be of no use, Captain. 

Wet Quakeic. Well then, why should I lose thirteen dollars 
eighty cents by thee ? 

Util Unit. I calculate I offer you a fair price ; Major Noah 
says — $ 

Wet Quaker. Well then, thee’d better try the sum over again. 
Major Noah, nor fifteen Majors, shan’t have the tar at a nominal 
price. This is a New York trick, this is. They lower the price 
when they want to buy? The tar is worth as much money in Sa- 
vannah, and yet the holders here, by selling out too fast one day, 
lower the price, to be able to buy at a nominal price the day after. 
And they bribe Major Noah and the other varmint to take us in. 
Sit down, Thomas, and make yourself miserable. 

Util Unit. Why should I do that, Captain ? 

Wet Quaker. Why, I meant the reverse. Thee can’t Like a 
joke, Thomas. Give this gentleman a mint julep. 

Util Unit. No; give me some sarsaparilla soda-water with a 
leetle dash of brandy. I guess that's the most useful drink 
there is. 
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Wet Quaker, (reads.) “Gentlemen's Fashions. — There has 
been seen, recently in Broadway, a young man whose pantaloon 
straps were so tight that he could not put his feet to the ground. 
This reminds us of the well-known little dog whose tail curled so 
tight it lifted him off his hind legs." Ha ! ha ! ha ! Hid thee ever 
see that little dog, Thomas ? 

Util Unit. IIow can you read such nonsense. Captain ? I ex- 
pect the Major is mad, or he would not write such stuff. So un- 
true too, for if we consider — 

Wet Quaker. Here’s another: — “ L hues’ Fashions. — In Con- 
necticut, in former times, they had their hair tied so tight upon the 
back part of their heads, that it drew their lips apart so much they 
could not get them sufficiently near together to kiss their lovers, 
without loosening the cord.” That \s first rate, and genooin’. 

I- til Knit. Genooin’ lie. Shocking depravity ! Then I guess 
you won’t let me have the tar? 

W et Quaker. Yes, I will, if thee ’ll give the five cents. 

Ktil Knit. Come, Captain, don’t stand higgling. Let me have 
it, ami I '11 give you two cents more. 

Wet Quaker. No, five. Here’s a capital joke. — “A green, 
good-natured, money-making Jonathan, who said everything drily, 
got things fixed, struck up a bargain for matrimony, and employed 
a neighbouring squire to put his signature to the contract. This 
squire commenced the ceremony with observing that f it was cus- 
tomary on such occasions to make a prayer, but he believed he 
would omit that after tying the knot he said f it was customary 
to give the married couple some advice, but he would omit 
that also ; it was customary to kiss the bride, but he believed he 
would omit that.' The contract being signed, Jonathan took the 
squire by the button-hole and said, * Squire, it is customary to give 
five dollars for this here affair, hut l believe / 7/ omit that Ila! 
ha ! ha ! IIow dost thee like that, Thomas? 

Ktil Knit. Shocking, sir. Waste of time, and not of the smallest 
use to read. Will you let me have the tar ? 

(Here a cm/ extraonhnanf occurrence takes place ; an Italian boy 
just landed in the “ home of the free,” comes up the street, playing 
a bird organ.) 

Wet Quaker. Music ! Well, that ’s first rate, isn’t it, Thomas? 

(Air. Thomas Williams sits down, and takes up a newspaper.) 

Wet Quaker. That’s the best tune I’ve heard since last fall, 
when I went to the Bowery. No ways slow, that quick part. If 
he will play “Washington's March,” or “Hail Columbia,” I’ll treat 
him to a sling. 

Italian Boy. Povero Italiano, Signori ? 

Wet Quaker. Why, the rascal is begging ! See how the fel- 
low takes off his hat, as if he was the President just going to address 
the Citizens in Tammany Hall. 

Util Unit. The depravity of Europeans! I guess this lad now 
has never been taught to make anything, and is sent over here to 
fatten on our industry. 

Italian Boy. Poverino ragazzo di Napoli, Signor? 

Util Unit. He ought to be whipped for idling in this manner, 
and playing his organ in the middle ot the day : of whiit use is it ? 
Come here. Can’t you sell that organ to some person going back to 
Europe, and buy a spade, and get into a decent boarding-house? 
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Italian Boy. Alcana piccola cosa per 1’ esule c Y Italia ? 

Util Unit, (turning away.) Oh ! I expect he is incorrigible. 

Wet Quaker. Here are two cents for thee, and play “ Yankee- 
(100316” if thee can. 

(Italian boy bows, and fc clears out,” playing the Marselloise 
hymn.) 

Util Unit. The injury you have just done that lad may be in- 
calculable. By giving him two cents you unship the helm of his 
morality, give him a distaste for digging, and saddle Uncle Sam 
with a fellow who will never make anything. 

Wet Quaker. I say, Thomas, how many things didst thee ever 
make ? Buying tar at a nominal price isn't making anything, but 
only removing my dollars into thy pocket. 

Util Unit. Will you take four cents extra for the tar, and let me 
have it right away ? 

Wet Quaker. Ah! now thee are right. Leave off the nominal 
and come to the extra. But I must have five cents extra. 

Util Unit. You are too hard. Captain ; con-siderable. Give me 
that little lot of bamboo canes, then , into the bargain. 

Wet Quaker. Well, I'll give thee half of them. 

Util Unit. Only half? but you will make it up with a couple 
of pounds of that fine Cavendish chew tobacco, that I want to give 
away. 

Wet Quaker. I'll give thee a pound of it on one condition. 

Util Unit. What is that, Captain ? 

Wet Quaker. Why, that thee shall not beg for another thing. 
Thee will unship the helm of thee morality if thee do so. But I ’ll 
give thee another drop if thee will have it, and then we 'll go dftwn 
Pearl Street together. 


ANACREON MADE EASY. 

H yn fiihawt «rmi. 

The dark earth drinks the heaven's refreshing rani ; 

Trees drink the dew ; the ocean drinks the air ; 

The sun the ocean drinks; the rnooy again 
Drinks her soft radiance from the sun's bright glare. 

Since all tilings drink then, — earth, and trees, and sea, 
And sun, and moon, are all on quaffing set, 

Why should you quarrel, my good friends, with me, 
Because I love a pot of heavy wet ? 


Buller, Jvr. 
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In Paris there are many professions of so singular a nature, that a 
stranger would scarcely believe in the possibility of their existence. 
These professions are the offspring of poverty and love of gain ; for 
never does the genuine Parisian, whether from want or the fondness 
for lucre, turn his back on an opportunity of earning money, no matter 
how or at what rate. It is said in some old English tale that there 
are to be found in “ ancient Lutctia” men who for a certain price 
submit to be hanged instead of others. This assertion would not at 
the present day be wholly destitute of probability. Has not Parent- 
Duchatelet, in his admirable book on Prostitution and on the Public 
Sewers in the city of Paris, informed us that, for thirty sous a day, 
labourers descend into the common sewers, with the certainty of con- 
tracting there the germs of horrid diseases, and of a premature death ? 
— and he has not confined his fearful recitals to a single instance. 
He enumerates, moreover, the surgeon, who finds the dissecting (veer 
in the amphitheatre ; the tinner, who slowly poisons himself with 
vapours charged w ith acid of lead ; the gilder, w ho contracts convul- 
sions, occasioned by the mercury with which his nervous system gra- 
dually becomes penetrated during his w ork ; the porters employ eel in 
unloading lighters, whose legs, incessantly in the water, are covered 
wdtli ulcers ; and a hundred other deplorable afflictions, to which 
poverty and social necessities subject part of the population of Paris. 

So long as Parent-Duchatelet lived, his sublime devotedness to his 
profession and his courageous virtues continued to he unknown or 
unappreciated, and gained him none of that celebrity which he sub- 
sequently acquired by his book on Prostitution, published after his 
death, lie was, to be sure, one of those men who have no notion of 
setting forth their ow n merits : melancholy, unused to the habits of 
the world, you found, at first sight, his manners impressed with a 
certain stiff awkwardness, the result, no doubt, of a disguised bashful- 
ness. Instead of supposing him to be constantly occupied with grave 
considerations, people charged him with eccentric absence of mind ; 
and it was requisite that you should have seen him several times, and 
been admitted into his intimacy, before you could discover in him the 
virtuous citizen, the superior and the amiable man. But then you 
loved, as much as you at first disliked him. He knew a thousand 
interesting things, w hich he related with wonderful effect, and with a 
voice which assumed such pleasing modulations, that it was impos- 
sible to withstand their spell. His features then changed their ex- 
pression, an engaging smile animated his countenance, he threw .off 
his shyness, and gave w ay to the inspirations of a fluent and seductive 
eloquence. 

But if the few persons admitted to his intimacy did justice to and 
comprehended him, Parent-Duchatelet nevertheless remained almost 
an unknow n man, whose useful and arduous labours passed unnoticed, 
lie exposed his life twice or thrice a week in dangerous experiments, 
and not a journal mentioned either his devotedness or even the results 
of it, This silence and this obscurity, it is true, well suited the phi- 
lanthropist. Provided that authority would listen to his observa- 
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tions, and put in practice the improvements which he proposed, — 
provided that he could remove a peril from one of the disgusting and 
yet necessary professions of society, — provided that he could visit 
freely and without restriction the establishments, the hospitals, the 
sewers, this was sufficient, — he thought himself amply rewarded for 
his fatigues, his labours, and the risk of his life. 

One evening in 1836, a few months before his death, Parent-Du- 
chatelet returned home more melancholy and more fatigued than 
usual. Though two or three friends seated round the fire awaited 
him, it was some time before the worthy man recovered some degree 
of serenity. At length the presence of those he loved, the comfort- 
able fire which blazed in the grate, and some jocose sallies addressed 
to him, dispelled his melancholy mood : he raised his head, which 
was habitually bent down, rubbed his hands, a gesture that was com- 
mon with him, and turning to Ins friends, said, 

“I have just come,*’ said he, “from the Hotel-Dieu ! Alas! I 
have there discovered a new’ human misery, a profession almost as 
fatal as all those fatal professions which we sometimes talk of. 
Heavy and frightful chain, whose last link is prostitution ! You have 
all seen the Hbtel-Dieu, I dare sav ?” added he, with the simplicity of 
a man who spends his life in the hospitals, and takes it for granted that 
nobody can be unacquainted with that place of suffering and sorrow.” 

“Yes,” replied one, “ I know something of the Ubtt 1-Dicu. Jt is 
now an hospital, like any other hospital ; where they no longer put 
four patients into one bed, two over and two under; where the cur- 
tains are white, the sheets clean, the mattre.sses soft, and the wards 
well aired; where they make poultices by copperfuls, diet-drink by 
butts, and use two hundred yards of plaster a-day.” 

“But you forget,” rejoined Parent- Duchutclet, “you forget that 
the good nuns pass their lives in nursing those who are afflicted, and 
in comforting those who weep. You forget that the most eminent 
practitioners in Paiij, that is to sav in the world, are attached to this 
establishment, and that they bestow gratuitously on the poor those 
attentions which their occupations do not always permit them to pay 
to the rich at any price. The most wonderful operations of surgery 
are daily performed there with success.” 

Yes; but to this day the number of deaths at the Il6tel*I)ieu has 
always exceeded tlfe average of the other hospitals, and no means can 
be devised for balancing so fatal a disadvantage. To no purpose have 
improved methods and ameliorations been introduced : the vicinity of 
the water renders fevers more malignant, inflames wounds, and gives 
a fatal termination to many operations which are unattended with 
danger in other hospitals.” 

“ It is very true,” replied Parent-Duel^ telct, passing his hand 
over his forehead ; “ hence the place of burying-woman (tnscrcfis- 
seuse) is much more laborious at the H6tel-l)ieu than in the other 
hospitals.” 

“ The place of burying-woman !” 

“ Yes, my friends, the place of burying-woman ! Among the 
people belonging to that establishment, there is a woman who passes 
her life in stripping the bodies of those who have died during the day 
of their clothes ; for these clothes belong to the hospital, and are, by 
and by, worn by others. She then gives up the corpses to the ana- 
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tomists ; or, if the faculty do not want them, she wraps them in a 
winding-sheet of coarse linen cloth, sews them up in it, and lays 
them upon black marble tables, where they wait for the priest, a 
prayer, and a few drops of holy water ; they are then thrown into the 
general grave, and all is over.” 

These funereal descriptions had by no means tended to raise the 
spirits of the auditory. A short silence ensued. 

“ And this woman,” presently resumed Parent-Duchatelet, with his 
melancholy smile, “ is luippy and contented. When she has taken 
her morning-dram she is lively and jovial, can say laughable things, 
or hum some old street ballad while performing the duties of her 
profession. I know not what her place , as she calls it, is worth ; but 
the salary is sufficient for her wants, and she makes a pretty little 
income, besides, with the hair of the dead women, which she cuts oft* 
and sells to the hair-dressers for making mats and wigs. So, faith, 
Mother Catherine is in want of nothing, and she says that her heirs 
will had that she has left quite enough to bury her with decency.” 

“ And is it long that she has followed this trade ?” 

“ Seventy years. She was fourteen when she was appointed as- 
sistant to her aunt, honoured, from mother to daughter, as she told me, 
with the place of burying-woman to the IIdtel-l)ieu. Of course she 
overflows with anecdotes of the Iidrd-Dieu, or rather of those who 
have died there ; for, * Ood be thanked,’ — this i." her own expression, 
— ‘ pretty many of them have passed through my hands !’ But there 
is one circumstance of which she is particularly proud, and winch .she 
never fails to relate to those who go down, either by chance or from 
curiosity, to the damp, dark, under-gtouud room, which is her dwell- 
ing night and day ; for there she passes her life preparing corpses for 
burial, and tending a stoek-gilliflower, which >ha fondly places m the 
only ray of sun that sometimes enters by the window, or rather 
air-hole of her abode. This flower i* to her, friend, company, 
family. She would rather go w ithout snuff a whole week than lose it. 
You should witness the affection of Mother Catherine for her flower, 
— you should see what uneasiness she manifests whenever the plant 
seems to languish, — how anxiously she looks at the leaves when they 
droop ever so little, — how gently she digs up the surface of the earth, 
— how she waters and covers it with manure, — nay, at such times, so 
painfully is she engrossed by it, that she forgets Uptake her habitual 
noontide nap in her easy-ebair lined with leather, the only piece of 
furniture for the use of the living that is to be found in this subter- 
raneous place. In her moments of relaxation, therefore, when old 
Catherine stretches herself in her easy-chair, when she has taken her 
dram, when her horn box inlaid with silver is replenished with fresh 
snuff, w hen her stock is in a thriving state, you need not question her 
much before she will tell you what a handsome young man she once 
buried, when she was young, the first day that she performed the 
functions of supernumerary burying-woman to her old aunt. 

“‘Yes/ says she, shaking her head, ‘yes! A handsome young 
man, upon my soul, II is hands w ere so white, and great attention 
was paid to him, because Monseigneur the Archbishop of Baris had re- 
commended him to the sisters, l was with my aunt, who was giving 
me my first lessons, when all at once the door that you see there 
flew open! A man entered. He trailed after him a long white 
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sheet. I was frightened, for I was not yet used to my business ; and 
the sight of this figure made my heart leap into my mouth. He 
locked the door after him, took out the key, and sat down on the 
marble table you see there under the window. 

“ 4 They will not find me here/ said he. * I shall get away from 
those rascally philosophers, Voltaire, the devil incarnate,— Laharpe, 
ah! ah! Laharpe, his valet. I will .write verses against them, — 
verses that shall kill them, — verses that shall stab them.’ 

“ 4 Me then perceived my aunt, for I had hid myself in a corner. 
He ran to her, seized her by the throat, and, shaking her as though 
he would throttle her, shouted, 4 Art thou a philosopher, I say ? art 
thou a philosopher ?’ 

“ 4 The poor old woman's danger made me forget my own. I darted 
upon the man, and picked up the key, which he had dropped. I w as 
going to open the door, and to call for help ; but he was too quick 
for me, and, leaving my aunt, he snatched the key out of my hand 
and swallowed it ! Presently 1 saw him drop upon the floor, where 
he rolled about, howling in the most frightful manner. Only conceive 
my terror when I found myself a prisoner between tb*s man, strug- 
gling in the agony of death, and my poor aunt, w ho lay there without 
stirring. I called lor help — I screamed — I knocked at the door as loud 
as I could ; but nobody heard me, and more than two hours passed 
before accident brought some one to t he place. I then related what 
had happened. The door was broken open, and people came to attend 
to my aunt and the young man. My poor aunt was dead, and the 
people of the infirmary told me that the young man himself died pre- 
sently afterwards. They added that he was mad; that he had been 
scrawling the whole morning upon paper ; that a violent fever had 
seized him, and that he had taken advantage of a moment when he 
was not watched to escape from his bed, and come to the cooler — 
the cooler ! good God ! what a name ! 

44 * So 1 began my business by burying with tears my poor dear 
aunt. In the evening they brought me the young man. The sur- 
geons had extracted from his throat the key, which they gave back 
to me. And here it is/ said she, holding up before me a key bright 
and shining as though the tidiest Dutch housewife had scoured it 
with sand-paper. 

44 4 And what was the name of the young man?' I asked, shudder- 
ing at the sight of this strange relic. 

44 4 His name V said she, scratching her wrinkled forehead. 4 His 
name? Why, I do not recollect it just now. Tis very odd! How- 
ever, you may easily find it out, for one of the people belonging to 
the infirmary told me that the scrawls which the young man made 
upon paper before he died, had been engraved in the hall of the hos- 
pital. I know not whether it is so, for I seldom go out of my room ; 
and when I do chance to leave it, my road lies another way. Arid 
then my eyes are so bad !’ 

44 On quitting old Catherine, I went up to the hall, and there I 
actually found engraved on a marble tablet three well-known stanzas, 
with the name of Gilbert underneath them. So it was Gilbert's 
death that the burying-woman hud been relating to me! I must 
confess that a deep sadness, a‘ painful depression, came over me. 
Thus far i have adverted only to painful thoughts and recollections. 
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What a disgrace to the country, to thenk that the greatest, that the 
only poet of the latter part of the eighteenth century, the sole de- 
fender of religious ideas attacked on all sides, the courageous writer, 
who dared to give the first stroke to the destructive philosophy of hia 
day, — a philosophy now so completely destroyed itself, — found no 
other asylum but an hospital, no other tomb but the general gravel 
Ah ! in our times such a thing would not have happened I In our 
days virtue and merit would not pass unrewarded.” 

“ As witness yourself, Parent ; — you whom no reward has ever 
reached in your obscurity ; you, who sa<S/fice to the public weal your 
labours, your intelligence, and even the moderate income produced 
by your incessant toils and fatigues.” 

Parent-Duchatelct smiled in the way that angels must smile, and 
replied, “ But what I do is not done for the sake of reward.” He 
then resumed in a simple tone, as though the thread of the conver- 
sation had not been broken, “ At any rate the business" of burying- 
woman is indispensable, and therefore, if it is an extraordinary and a 
melancholy one, there is nothing disgraceful in it. But I do know a 
profession which is really disgraceful, and which I hope to put a stop 
to when I have pointed it out to the prefect of police.” 

“ What profession ?” 

“ In one of the cemeteries of Paris, when a corpse has been in- 
terred, there is a grave-digger, who, after covering the coffin with 
earth, comes and asks the son of the deceased if he does not mean to 
(five him something to drink." 

Every one doubted the existence of such a horrid outrage of de- 
corum. Alas ! not long afterwards they were but too fully convinced 
of its reality. It was on the day when the friends of Parent-Ducha- 
telet followed him with tears to his last home. By the by, the 
trade still flourishes, and is carried on to this day in all its deformity. 


REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

. 

T HE FOLLOWING ANECDOTE OF THIS WITTY MVrNF. IS TOO GOOD TO BE LOST. 

At one of the Holland House Sunday dinner-parties many years ago, Crock- 
ford's Club, then forming, was talked of ; and the noble hostess observed, that 
the female passion for diamonds was .surely loss ruinous than the rage; for play 
among men ; upon which Sydney Smith wrote the following impromptu scr- 
monet most appropriately on n card : 

Thoughtless that “ all that *s brightest fades,” 

Unmindful of that knave of' spades, 

The sexton and his subs : 

How foolishly we play our parts ! 

Our wives on diamonds set their hearts, 

We set our hearts on clubs. 
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WILD SCENES AMONG THE APPALACHIANS* 

A NIGHT ON THE ENCHANTED MOUNTAINS. 

It haunts me yet ! that early dream 
Of first fond love ; — 

Like the ice that floats on a summer stream 
From some frozen fount above * 

Through my river of years ’twill drifting gleam, 

Where’er their waves may rove ! 

It flashes athwart each sunny hour 

With a strangely bright hut chilling power, 

Ever and ever to mock their tide 
With its delusive glow \ — 

A fragment of hopes that were petrified 

Long, long ago ! The Yankee Rhymer. 

There arc few parts of the United States which, for beauty of 
scenery, amenity of climate, and, I might add, the primitive character 
of the inhabitants, possess more peculiar attraction than the moun- 
tainous region of eastern Tennessee. 

It is a wild and romantic district, composed of rocks and broken 
hills, where the primeval forests overhang valleys watered by limpid 
streams whose meadowy banks are grazed by innumerable herds of 
cattle. The various mountain ridges, which at one point traverse 
the country almost in parallel lines, while at another they sweep off 
in vast curves, and describe a majestic amphitheatre, are all, more or 
less, connected with the Appalachian chain, and share the pecu- 
liarities which elsewhere characterize those mountains. In some 
places the transition from valley to highland is so gradual, that you 
are hardly aware of the undulations of surface when passing over it. 
In others, the frowning heights rise in precipitous walls from the plains, 
while again their wooded and dome-like summits will heave upward 
from thebroad meadows, like enormous tumuli heaped upon their bosom. 

The hills also are frequently seamed with deep and dark ravines, 
whose sheer sides and dimly-descried bottom will make the eye 
swim as it tries to fathom them, while they are often pierced with 
cavernous galleries, which lead miles under ground, and branch off 
into grottos so spacious that an army might be marshalled within 
their yawning cMmbers.* 

Here, too, those remarkable conical cavities which are generally 
known by the name of “ sink-holes” in the western country are thickly 
scattered over the surface ; and so perfect in shape are many of them 
that it is difficult to persuade the ruder residents that they are not 
the work of art, nor fashioned out as drinking-bowls for the extinct 
monsters whose fossil remains are so abundant in this region. In- 
deed the singular formation of the eartlfs surface, with the entire 
seclusion in which they live amid their pastoral valleys, must account 
for and excuse many a less reasonable belief and superstition pre- 
vailing among those hospitable mountaineers. “ The Enchanted 
Mountains,” as one of the ranges I have been attempting to describe 
is called, arc especially distinguished by the number of incredible 
traditions and wild superstitions connected with them, Those un- 

* The great limestone cavern of Kentucky, which has been explored twelve 
miles m one direction, is said, in the current phrase of the country, to extend 
under a whole county * 
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couth paintings along their cliffs, and the foot-prints of men and 
horses stamped in the solid rock upon the highest summits, as men- 
tioned by Mr, Flint in his Geography of the Western Country, con- 
stitute but a small part of the material which they offer to an un- 
educated and imaginative people for the creation of strange fantasies. 
The singular echoes which tremble through these lonely glens, and the 
shifting forms which, as the morning mist rises from the upland, may 
be seen stealing over the tops of the crags, and hiding themselves 
within the crevices, are alike accounted for by supernatural causes. 

Having always been imbued with a certain love of the marvellous, 
and being one of the pious few, who, in this enlightened age of re- 
ality, nurse up a lingering superstition or two, I found myself, while 
loitering through this romantic district, and associating upon the 
most easy terms with its rural population, irresistibly imbibing a 
portion of the feeling and spirit which prevailed around me. The 
cavernous ravines and sounding aisles of the tall forests had “ airy 
tongues’* for me, as well as for those who are more familiar with their 
whisperings. But as for the freakish beings w T ho were supposed to 
give them utterance as they pranked it away in the dim retreats 
around, I somehow or other could never obtain a fair sight of one of 
them. The forms that sometimes rose between my eyes and the 
mist-breathing cascade, or flitted across the shadowy glade at some 
sudden turn of my forest-path, alw ays managed to disappear behind 
some jutting rock, or make good their escape into some convenient 
thicket, before I could make out their lineaments, or even swear to 
their existence at all. My repeated disappointments in this way had 
begun to put me quite out of conceit with my quickness and accuracy 
of vision, when a new opportunity was given me of testing them, in 
the manner I am about to relate. 

I happened one day to dine at a little inn situated at the mouth of 
a wooded gorge, where it lay tucked away so closely beneath the 
ponderous limbs of a huge tulip-tree, that the blue smoke from the 
kitchen fire alone betrayed its locality. Mine host proved to be one 
of those talkative worthies who, being supplied with but little infor- 
mation to exercise his tongue upon, make amends for the defects of 
education and circumstance by dwelling with exaggeration upon every 
trivial incident around him. Such people in polished society become 
the scandal-mongers of the circle in which they move, while in more 
simple communities they are only the chroniclers of everything mar- 
vellous that has occurred in the neighbourhood “ within the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant/* I had hardly placed myself at the dinner- 
table, before my garrulous entertainer began to display his retentive 
faculties by giving me the exact year and day upon which every 
chicken with two heads, or calf with five legs, had been born through- 
out the whole country round. Then followed the most minute par- 
ticulars of a murder or two which had been perpetrated within the 
last twenty years ; and after this I was drilled into the exact situ- 
ation and bearings of a haunted house which 1 should probably see 
the next day, by pursuing the road I was then travelling ; finally, I 
was inducted into all the arcana of a remarkable cavern in the vici- 
nity, — where an “ouphe, gnome, moon-elf, or water-sprite'* had taken 
up its residence, to the great annoyance of every one except my 
landlord’s buxom daughter, who was said to be upon the most en- 
viable terms with the freakish spirit of the grotto. 
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The animated and almost eloquent description which mine host 
gave of this cavern made me readily overlook the puerile credulity 
with which he wound up his account of its peculiarities. It interested 
me so much, indeed, that I determined to stable my horse for the 
night, and proceed at once to explore the place. A fresh and 
blooming girl, with the laughing eye and free step of a mountaineer, 
volunteered to be my guide on the occasion, hinting at the same time, 
while she gave a mischievous look at her father, that I would find it 
difficult to procure a cicerone other than herself in the neighbour- 
hood, She then directed me how to find the principal entrance to 
the cave, where she promised to join me soon after. 

A rough scramble in the hills soon brought me to the place of 
meeting, and entering the first chamber of the cavern, which was 
large, and w ell lighted from without, 1 stretched myself upon a rocky 
ledge which leaned over a brook that meandered through the place, 
and, lulled by the dash of a distant waterfall, surrendered myself to a 
thousand musing fancies. 

Fatigue, from an early and long morning ride, or possibly too 
liberal a devotion to the good things which had been placed before 
me at table, caused me soon to be overtaken by sleep. My slumbers, 
however, were broken and uneasy ; and after repeatedly opening my 
eyes to look w ith some impatience at my watch, as 1 tossed upon my 
stony couch, I abandoned the idea of a nap entirely, momenta- 
rily expecting that my guide would make her appearance, and con- 
tented myself with gazing listlessly upon the streamlet which rippled 
over its pebbled bed beneath me. 1 must have remained for some 
time in this vacant mood, when my idle musings were interrupted by 
a new source of' interest presenting itself. 

A slight rustling near disturbed me, and, turning round as I opened 
my eyes, a female figure, in a draper) of snowy whiteness, appeared 
to flit before them, and retire behind a tall cascade immediately in 
front of me. The uncertain light of the place, with the spray of* the 
waterfall, which partially impeded my view of the farther part of the 
cavern, made me at first doubt the evidence of my senses ; but gra- 
dually a' distinct form was perceptible amid the mist, apparently 
moving slowly from me, and beckoning the while to follow. The 
height of the figure struck me immediately as being about the same 
as that of the buxom daughter of my landlord ; and, though the pro- 
portions seemed more slender, I had no doubt, upon recalling her 
arch expression of countenance while her father was relating to me 
the wild superstitions of the cavern, that a ready solution of one of its 
mysteries, at least, was at hand. Some woman's whim, I had no doubt, 
prompted the girl to get up a little diversion at my expense, and sent 
her thither to put the freak in execution. I had been told that there 
were a dozen outlets to the cavern, and presumed that I was now to 
be involved in its labyrinths for the purpose of seeing in what part 
of the mountain I might subsequently make my exit. He is no true 
lover of a pair of bright eyes who will mar the jest of a pretty woman. 
The lady beckoned, and I followed. 

I had some difficulty in scaling the precipice, over which tumbled 
the waterfall ; but alter slipping once or twice upon the wet ledges 
of rock, winch supplied a treacherous foothold, I at last gained the 
summit, and stood within a yards of my whimsical conductor. 
She had paused upon the farthest side of the chamber into which* the 
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cavern here expanded. It was a vast and noble apartment. The 
lofty ceiling swelled almost into a perfect dome, save where a ragged 
aperture at the top admitted the noonday sun, whose rays, as they 
fell through the vines and wild flowers that embowered the orifice, 
were glinted back from a thousand sparry points and pillars around. 
The walls, indeed, were completely fretted with stalactites. In some 
places small, and apparently freshly formed, they hung in fringed 
rows from the ceiling ; in others they drooped so heavily as to knit 
the glistening roof to the marble floor beneath it, or rose in slender 
pyramids from the floor itself until they appeared to sustain the 
vault above. 

The motion of the air created by the cascade gave a delightful 
coolness to this apartment, while the murmur of the falling water was 
echoed back from the vibrating columns with tones as rich and melo- 
dious as those which sweep from an xKolian harp. Never, me- 
thought, had 1 seen a spot so alluring. And yet, when I surveyed 
each charm of the grotto. I knew not whether I could be contented 
in any one part of it. Nothing, indeed, could he more inviting to 
tranquil enjoyment than the place where I then stood ; but the clus- 
tering columns, with their interlacing screen-work of woven spar, 
allured my eye into a hundred romantic aisles which I longed to ex- 
plore ; while the pendant wild flowers which luxuriated in the sun- 
light around the opening above, prompted me to scale the dangerous 
height, and try what pinnacle of the mountain I might gain by 
emerging from the cavern through the lofty aperture. 

These reflections were abruptly terminated by an impatient ges- 
ture from my guide, and for the lirst time I caught a glimpse of her 
countenance as she glided by a deep pool in which it was reflected. 

That glance had a singular, almost a preternatural effect upon me; 
the features were different from those I had expected to behold. 
They were not those of the new acquaintance w hom I thought I was 
follow ing, but the expression they wore was one so familiar to me 
in bygone years, that L started as if I had seen an apparition. 

It was the look of one who had been long since dead, — of one 
around whose name, when life w as new, the whole tissue of Yny hopes 
and ('cars was woven,— for whom all my aspirations after worldly 
honours had been breathed, — in whom all my dreams of earthly hap- 
piness had been wound up. She had mingled in purer hours with 
all the fond and home-loving fancies of boyhood ; she had been the 
queen of each romantic vision of my youth ; and, amid the worldly 
cares and selfish struggles of maturer life, the thought of her had 
lived separate and apart in my bosom, with no companion in its 
hallowed chamber save the religion learned at a mother's knee, 
save that hope of better things, which, once implanted by a mother's 
Jove, survives amid the storms and conflicts of the world, — a bea- 
con to warn m more often, alas ! how far w e have wandered* from 
her teachings than to guide us tof the haven whither they were 
meant to lead. 

I had loved her, and I had lost her: how-, it matters not. Per- 
chance disease had reft her from me by some sudden blow at the 
moment when possession made her dearest. Perchance I saw her 
fade in the arms of another, while I was banned and barred from 
ministering to a spirit that stole away to the grave with all I prized 
on "earth* It boots not how I lost her; but he who has centered 
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every thought and feeling in one only object, whose morning hopes 
have for years gone forth to the same goal, whose evening reflections 
■ have for years come back to the same bourne, whose waking visions 
and whose midnight dreams have for years been haunted by the same 
image, whose schemes of toil and advancement have all tended to 
the same end, — he knows what it is to have the pivot upon which 
every wheel of his heart hath turned wrenched from its centre, — to 
have the sun, round which revolved every joy that lighted his bosom, 
plucked from its system. 

Well, it was her face ; as I live, it was the soul-breathing features 
of Linda that now beamed before me, fresh as when in dawning 
womanhood they first caught my youthful fancy, — resistless as when 
in their noontide blaze of beauty I poured out my whole adoring soul 
before them. There was that same appealing look of the large lus- 
trous eyes, the same sunny and soul-melting smile which, playing 
over a countenance thoughtful even to sadness* touched it with a 
beauty so radiant, that the charm seemed borrowed from heaven itself. 

I could not but think it strange that such an image should be pre- 
sented to my view in such a place ; and yet, if I now rightly recollect 
my emotions, surprise was the least active among them, I cared not 
why or whence the apparition came ; I thought not whether it were 
reality or mocking semblance, the phantasy of my own brain, or the 
shadowy creation of some supernatural power around me. I knew 
only that it was there ; I knew only that the eyes in whose perilous 
light ray soul had bathed herself to madness, beamed anew before 
me; that the Ups whose lightest smile had often wrapt me in ely- 

sium ; that the brow' whose holy light But w hy should I thus 

attempt to paint what pencil never yet hath reached? — why essay a 
portrait whose colours I have nowhere found, save in the heart where 
they are laid so deeply that death alone can dim them. Enough 
that the only human being to whom my spirit ever bowed in infe- 
riority — enough that the idol to which it had knelt in adoration, now 
stood palpably before it. An hour agone, and I would have crossed 
the threshold of the grave itself to stand one moment in that pre- 
sence, — fo gaze, if but for on instant, upon those features. What 
recked I now, then, how or whence they were conjured up? Had 
The Fiend himself stood nigh, I would have pressed nearer, and 
gazed and followed as I did. The figure beckoned* and I went on. 

The vaulted pathway w^as at first smooth, and easily followed; but, 
after passing through several of th$ cavernous chambers into which 
it ever and anon expanded, the route became more and more difficult ; 
loose masses of rock encumbering the floor, or drooping in pendant 
crags from the roof, rendered the defiles between them both toilsome 
and hazardous. The light which fell through the opening behind us 
soon disappeared entirely, and it gave me a singular sinking of the 
spirit!, as we passed into deeper and deeper gloom, to hear the mu- 
sical sounds, which I Jiave already noted in the grotto from whidk we 
first passed, dying away in the distance, and leaving the place at last 
in total silence Long, indeed, after they had ceased to reach my 
ear with any distinctness, they would seem at times to swell along 
the winding vault, and break anew upon me at some turn in our devi- 
ous route. So strangely, too, do the innumerable subtle echoes meta- 
morphose each noise in these caverns, that I continually found my- 
self mistaking the muttered reverberations for the sounds of a human 
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voice. At one moment it seemed in gay tones to be calling me back 
to the^ sparry grotto and bright sunshine behind me, while the very 
next it appeared with sudden and harsh intonation to warn me 
against proceeding further. Anon it would die away with a 
mournful cadence, a melancholy wailing, like the requiem of one who 
was beyond the reach of all earthly counsel or assistance. 

Again and again did I pause in my career to listen to tj|is wild 
chanting, while my feelings would for the moment take their hue and 
complexion from the sources which thus bewildered my senses. I 
thought of my early dreams of fame and honour, of the singing hopes 
that lured me on my path, when one fatal image stepped between my 
soul and all its high endeavour. I thought of that buoyancy of spirit, 
once so irrepressible in its elasticity that it seemed proof alike 
against time and sorrow, now sapped, wasted, and destroyed by the 
frenzied pursuit of one object. I thought of the home which had so 
much to embellish and endear it, and which yet, with all its heart- 
cheering joys, had been neglected and left, like the sunlit grotto, to 
follow a shifting phantom through a heartless world. I thought of the 
reproachful voices around me, and the .ceaseless upbraider in my own 
bosom, which told of time and talents wasted, of opportunities thrown 
away, of mental energies squandered, of heart, brain, and soul con- 
sumed in a devotion deeper and more absorbing than Heaven itself 
exacts from its votaries. I thought, and I looked at the object for 
which 1 had lavished them all. I thought that my life must have 
been some hideous dream, some damned vision in which my fated 
soul was bound by imaginary ties to a being doomed to be its bane 
upon earth, and shut it out at last from heaven ; and I laughed in 
scornful glee as I twisted my bodily frame in the hope that at length 
I might wake from that long-enduring sleep. I caught a smile from 
the lips : I saw a beckon from the hand of the phantom, and I wished 
still to dream, and to follow for ever. 1 plunged into the abyss of 
darkness to which it pointed ; and, reckless of every thing I might 
leave behind, followed wheresoever it might marshal me. 

A damp and chilling atmosphere now pervaded the place, and the 
clammy moisture stood thick upon my brow as 1 grope$ my way 
through a labyrinth of winding galleries which intersected each other 
so often both obliquely and transversely, that the whole mountain 
seemed honey-combed. At one moment the steep and broken path- 
way led up acclivities almost impossible to scale; at another the 
black edge of a precipice indicated our hazardous route along the 
brink of some unfathomed gulf ; while again a savage torrent, roaring 
through the sinuous vault, left scarcely room enough for a foot-hold 
between the base of the wall and its furious tide. 

And still my guide kept on, and still I followed. Returning, in- 
deed, had the thought occurred to me, was now impossible ; for the 
pale light which seemed to hang around her person, emanating, as 
it were, from her white raiment, was all that guided me through these 
shadowy realms. But not for a moment did I now think of retracing 
my steps, or pausing in that wild pursuit. Onward, and still onward 
it led, while my spirit, once set upon its purpose, seemed to gather 
sterner determination from every difficulty it encountered, and to 
kindle once more with that indomitable buoyancy which was once the 
chief attribute of my nature. 

At length the chase seemed ended, as we approached one of those 
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abrupt and startling turns common in these caverns, where the pas- 
sage, suddenly veering to the right or left, leads you, as if by design, 
to the sheer edge of some gulf that is impassable. My strange com- 
panion seemed pausing for a moment upon the brink of the abyss. 
It was a moment to me of delirious joy, mingled with more than mor- 
tal agony ; the object of my wild pursuit seemed at length within my 
grasp. f A single bound, and my outstretched arms would have encir- 
cled her person ; a single bound — nay, the least movement towards 
her — might only have precipitated the destruction upon whose brink 
she hovered. Her form seemed to flutter upon the very edge of that 
horrid precipice, as, gazing like one fascinated over it, she stretched 
her hand backward toward me. It was like inviting me to perdition. 
And yet, forgive me Heaven l to perish with her was my proudest 
hope, as I sprang to grasp it. But, oh God ! what held I in that 
withering clasp? The ice of death seemed curdling in my veins as 
I touched those clammy and pulseless fingers. A strange and unhal- 
lowed light shot upward from the black abyss; and the features, from 
which 1 could not take my eyes away, were changed to those of a de- 
mon in that hideous glare. And now the band that I had so longed 
to clasp closed with remorseless pressure round my own, and drew' 
me toward the yawning gulf, — it tightened in its grasp, and I hover- 
ed still nearer to my horrid doom, — it clenched yet more closely, 
and the frenzied shriek I gave — awoke me. 

A soft palm was gently pressed against my own ; a pair of laugh- 
ing blue eyes were bent archly upon me ; and the fair locks w hich 
floated over her blooming cheeks revealed the joyous and romping 
damsel who had promised to act as my guide through the cavern. 
She had been prevented by some household cares from keeping her 
appointment until the approach of evening made it too late, and had 
taken it for granted that I had then returned to my lodgings at the 
inn. My absence from the breakfast-table in the morning, however, 
had awakened some concern in the family, and induced her to seek 
me where we then met. The pressure of her hand in trying to 
awaken me will partially account lor the latter part of my hideous 
dream ; the general tenor of it is easily traceable to the impression 
made upon my mind by the prevalent superstition connected with 
the cavern ; but no metaphysical ingenuity of which I am master can 
explain how one w hose daily thoughts flow in so careless, if not gay, 
a current as mine, could, even in a dream, have conjured up such a # 
train of wild and bitter fancies; much less how the fearful tissue 
should have been so interwoven with the memory of an idle caprice of 
boyhood as to give new shape and reality to a phantom long — long 
since faded. And I could not but think that had a vision so strange 
and vivid swept athwart my brain at an earlier period of life, I should 
have regarded it as something more than an unmeaning phantasy ! 
That mystical romance, which is the religion of life’s spring-time, 
would have interpreted my dream as a dark foreboding of the future, 
prophetic of hopes misplaced, of opportunities misapplied, of a joy- 
less and barren youth, and a manhood whose best endeavour would 
be only a restless effort to lose in action the memory of dreary past. 

If half be true, however, that is told concerning them, still more 
extravagant sallies of the imagination overtake persons of quite as 
easy and indolent a disposition as my own, when venturing to pass a 
night upon the Enchanted Mountains. 
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“ Siuhspoare is the pride of Jus nutiuii. A lalt* pool ins, uifls jiropi'ciy, failed him t he geniii* of ihc firiush 
SsHes, He was the iilul ot bin (’oiin-nipoMites ; umi -itter tin* inteival t *1 punlium ai t.iu.Uicisin, \\iui h Cwfliim'iited m 
vi succeed im; age, ajid put an end In . vi'i^thing liLe liberal knowledge .liter the leign of i Juries the Second, 
<liiriri;j; winch In ^ works weic either not acted, 01 very much ili*.ujuied, — hm t une began to tevivi- with moie tlimt 
its original brightness towards the be^ininnv; ot the last centuiy, — and Mm i* tbit period it has mi roast'd with the 
pro^ie-s of time,— and for ceutuiies to tome 0 speak with the greatest conudeiuv, it will tout ti iu to pulliei 
■si i cup! h, like mi Alpine avalanche. at every ;n-ruid of its descent ” — AuLUk rt’s Wii.ua'i Si hlu.i.i . 

“It i-. quite impu-sdile to estimate the benefit whicii tfus country has received Mom the eternal productions of 
Shal. spenre. 'I heir inlUiviiie has been pi.uiual, luit | ladicious , operating, at lust, outlie lor tier mte Hefts, but 
becoming, in time, li’ti’ased over ail, Miieadii g wisdom and < hm it/amon > f os, Thtie ( s, peiliaps, no one poison of 
any coiih’dei able late o* mind who does net o u s"mcdi n t , r to tins mauhu -s pent lie is the teuuhci ot a)) (food— 
pity, Itenerosit y, 1 1 ue c our.e'e, lot e. i> won s alone 1 le-u iiuj mere a icnee out i t the quest mu' eon t air , piohahly, 
mute actual wisdom than the whole bod v ot Hi.n.idi Seiriumw He is Urn te\l toi themoi must and the uhitosophei. 
IPs btudit cv:t ’s cut out ‘into little siais ’ Ins mod in was ni inn wilU.'i* are meted out in morsels and proverbs, 
mid, i tins distributed, tlieie is scaieelv a corner which he due> not ilinmm ite, or a cottage which he does not eunth,*' 
-11 vti utipvt tire , Vol. vn, p. ,iH! 

Dr, Drake, in the Breiutorv Essay to Ins ‘ Memorials of Shakspeare,' points attention to a 
want whir‘!i cuu y L’eneial louder has Jong loll ; — ‘ 1 1 is devoutly to In- w idled that an edition of 
Sliakspoaio were nnth rtak. ii, which, whilst in the m.M;s it explained ali that was triilinji, idly 
roi(tiov»d*sial, lndmiimia, and ahusivr, should, at the "Uine time, retain eury interestin'.; distpn- 
dtion, though in many instant rs it modi lied, a -mitten, and condensed ; nor fouling to add 
what tail Ik r M’Mateh, under the guidance of quod lasti , might Miggc-f. 

JSm li an edition of .shakspe ire as Dr. Drake lias hem so judiciously de^ctibed does not exist. 
Wc haw* to (hot-e between those editions wlmli give the text .done, with pel imps a lew glos- 
sariid note s, ami those whose pomhaous commentaries ate m many respects wor'hlnss, except as 
materials for a more goodly structure. The commentator, ioi tlie most pait, winked with little 
sense of proportion ; and thus merlooked many inatteis of real utility, and elevated many in»ig- 
iii h« ant things into a ludicrous importance. Their worst limit was, that they were perpetually 
endeavouring to lower their autlior to their own standard; destroying his exquisite rhythm to 
M«t their own notions of na Until harmony; mid, m the same temper with which his plots 
have been i hanged to ronionn to the* vulgar demand for Mage effect, quarrelling with the 
conduct of his incidents or the fancied inconsistencies of his characters. Shakspeare demands 
a rational edition of Ins wondnlul performances, that should address itself to the popular under- 
standing, in a spirit of enthusiastic love, and not of captious and presumptuous cavilling; — 
with a sincete zeal for the illustration of the text, rather than a desno to parade the stores ot 
useless learning;- and offeung a sober and liberal examination of (oulh<.tmg opinions amongst 
the host of cutics, hi the hope of uniaveiling the perplexed, 1 Karine: up t he obscure, and 
enfoioing the beautiful, instead of* prolonging those tierce and ndn uluus eontrouTsios, which, 
always offensive, are doubly disagreeable m connexion with the wank" ot the most tolerant and 
expansile mind that oxer lifted us out of the region ot* potty hostilities and prejudices. The 
school of Steeveiis and Ritson has, for ali enlarged purposes ot ciiucisni, been overthrown by 
that of Schlege! and Goethe. In (icnnnnv, Shakspeare ha*' been best understood, because he has 
there been most ardently loved. Coleridge, and Land), and lla/litt, and others amongst our- 
selves, have taught us to measure Shakspeare by a justci standard than that *ot the duariish 
ronmientatorH, who arc tor ever cutting him down to their own size.' But wc have no complete 
English edition of our poet in which the spirit of this higher criticism has been embodied, or in 
any degree Inis found a place. 

But, in addition to the literary illustrations of Shakspeare that may be supplied by judicious 
Search and careful selection, there is a vast storehouse of materials yet unemployed, that may, 
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with singular propriety, be used for adding both to the information and the enjoyment of the 
readers of our great poet — we mean Pictorial Illustrations. We have embellished editions of 
Shakspeare, out of number, that attempt to represent the incidents of his scenes and translate 1 
his characters into portraits for the eye — with greater or less success ; — but we have no edition 
in which the aid of Art has been called in to give a distinctness to the conceptions of the reader 
by representing the kealitirs upon ivluch the imagination of the poet must hate rested. Of 
these Pictorial Illustrations many, of course, ought to be purely antiquarian ; — but the larger 
number of subjects offer a combination of the beautiful with the real, which must heighten tiie 
pleasure of the reader far more than any fanciful representation, however skilful, of the incidents 
of the several dramas. Look, for example, at the localities ot Shakspeare’s scenes, and trace 
how many sources of Pictorial Illustration this class alone will open. We will hastily run 
through them . — Verona and Milan; Windsor, in the time of Henry IV. ; Illyria; Vienna; 
Messina ; Navarre; Venice, the Forest of Arden; Marseilles and Florence ; Padua; Ephesus; 
Sicily, and Bohemia. Such is the great variety of locality which the Comedies alone supply for 
Pictorial Illustration, and these localities necessarily include the public and domestic Archi- 
tecture and the Costume of the places rep testified at the periods of t lie action. In the Histories 
these localities, and then subordinate illustrations, assume even a highei interest : — Northampton, 
Angers, St. Edmundsburv, in the time of John; Coventry, London, Bristol, Flint Castle, 
Windsor, Pomfret Castle, m the time of Richard II 7 London, Rochester, Waikworth, Bangor, 
Windsor, Shrewsbury, Coventry, in the time ot Henry IV.; Kenilworth, Southampton, 
London, Harfleur, Agincourt, 'fro yes, in the tune of Henry V. ; Westminster, London, Orleans, 
Rouen, Paris, Bordeaux, Saint Alban’s, Bury, Wakefield, York, Towton, Coventry, Tewkesbury, 
in the time of Henry VI.; Westminster, Pomfret Castle, Baynard’s Castle, Salisbury, Tamworth, 
Bosworth, in the time of Richard III. ; London, Westminster, Kimbolton, m the time of 
Henry VIII. The localities we have thus imperially enumerated, and the architecture and 
costume in connexion with them, if given with perfect fidelity, would open new trains ot 
thought of the must pleasing kind to the leaders of Shaksjieare, and make the scenes of lm 
spirited Histurns live again in complete truth. Lastly, m the Tragtdits, we have almost a* 
varied a source of local interest, in connexion with the period of the action : the Rome ot 
Coriolanus and of Julius Ciesar ; the Syria, and Grace, and Egypt of Antony and Cleopatra, 
the Athens of Timon ; the ancient Britain ot Cymlielme and Lour; the Verona and Mantua ot 
Romeo and Juliet; the Elsinore of Hamid; the Venice and Cyprus ot Othello; and the 
Scotland of Macbeth. It is remaikable that, of all the diamas ot Shakspeaie, the * Tempest ’ is 
the only one of which the locality is undefined , and Hus indistinctness of position ccmstiluto'r 
a singular propriety m the conduct of this glorious exhibition of supernatural agency. But 
even in this play the characteristics of particular spots of the Eland of Prospero are mostchurly 
described ; and are therefore* fit for the class ot local illustrations. The richness, however, ol the 
local illustrations of Shakspeare, and their accessories, will be most felt in the Historical Plays; 
and the imagination of the Artist must be dull indeed, who, when he has to deal w'lth subjects 
connected with the Classical and the Feudal Ages, shall not, out ot the mass of authentic 
materials presented to him, produce combinations of the highest picturesque excellence. 

But Shakspeare is almost inexhaustible in many other of the most delightlul sources of pic- 
torial illustration. Look, for example, at the vaiiety and richness of his images derived from 
Natural History , — his flowers, his insects, his birds, his quadrupeds. Again, his mythological 
allusion* and personifications suggest the introduction of many illustrations supplied by the 
exquisite remains of ancient Ai t. We have already alluded to the class of antiquarian subjects, 
of which costume forms only a part. The variety of these will be appreciated when it is 
considered that Shakspeare deals with all conditions of men, from the king to the beggar, and 
that m his page 

* each change of many-coloured life,* 

supplies almost cxhaustSess materials to illustrate the history of mankind, from objects with 
which the Poet was himself familiar, as belonging to his own times, or with which he wa? 
acquainted through books and pictures. In the Historical Plays, the Portraits of the real Per- 
sonages of the Drama — the great Captains of Rome and the Kings of England and France 
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itli their warriors and ministers, — would form a most interesting class of illustrations. 
Certainly no works ever presented such rich materials as Shakspeare’s Dramas for the most 
dutiful embellishments that should, at the same tune, be strictly illustrations and the wonder 
s, that these materials are yet untouched. 

The Pictorial Edition of Shakspeare, now offered to the Public, is intended, as far as 
ealous industry and a liberal expenditure can accomplish, to realise the idea which we have 
bus described. 

The .Wes will embrace every subject that appears necessary to be investigated for the 
omplele information of the reader. The almost endless vanety of objects presented in the 
ext will call fur the best assistance that the Editor can procure from gentlemen conversant with 
mrticular departments. The various tradings and the glossanal notes will be presented at 
he loot of eacli page ; whilst the fuller annotations will be appended to each Act. An 
introductory Notice will be prefixed to each Play, winch will point out — 1. The Historical 
’acts, — the real or imaginary incidents, — and the complete Stones or detached passages m 
vorks ot imagination, — from cither of which the plot of the Drama, or any portion of it, is 
opposed to be derived ; — 2. The evidence which exist > to istablish the date when the play was 
written. At the end of each Play Supplant n tar if Sot lets will be given, tiie object of which 
A’ ill Ik* to exhibit — 1. The 1\ nod and the Lmahtn ot the Drama, with an account of the materials 
‘nun which the Local Illustrations have been derived , — 2. 'The Costunn of the Drama, m which 
Notice will be introduced YVondeuls, eopied from ancant MSS. or Looks, that may exhibit 
he authentic Costume of the place and of the period which the Poet had m his mind;— 3. The 
Music of the Drama, in winch the original Airs of Shuk>peaiu's exquisite songs will, as far as 
iDssilile, be given, — with an account of 'lie later Musical Compositions that have been adapted 
o I lit* Poet’s words. An examination ot thev.niuiis Critical Opinions upon each Play will 
‘tn^ the Supplementary Notices; and, m tins portion oi tin woik, it will be the duty of the 
Editor, while he avoids .my obtrusive exhibition of his own opinions, to analyse and present 
in one view whatever is valuable m the multifauous iritiriMu upon Slmk>pcuie, — and especially 
lt> exhibit those views ,nc> edition of Shakspearo having yet piesented such to us) which do 
justice not only to the surpassing beauty of detached passives of our great Dramatist, but which 
point out the consummate judgment which be display m the conduct of his Story, — his 
wonderful Method, — his exquisite Ait,— the imperishable freshness of bis Scenes, — the unerring 
truth of Ins Characters. The matenah for swell an .Analysis arc ample. Lastly, a Life of 
SihiLspctirt , which will refer to alt the new mah rials that have been so assiduously collected by 
recent uniters, will complete the woik. 

It is necessary to say a tew words as to the tcil that will be adopted in this edition. It is 
not within the scope of this design to travel again entirely over tilt ground which has occupied 
su many laborious editois. Malone considered the text settled; and be has certainly in his 
cun edition, by a pretty strict adherence to the folio of 1623, got rid of an enormous mass of 
fori upturns which the witty and the dull had alike heaped upon the great Dramatist, who had 
done so little towards preserving his winks through the immortality of the press. The copy 
now commonly used is the joint text of Sleevens and Malone. It may be safely taken as the 
ground-work of a new edition, with certain limitations. We shall institute a careful comparison 
between that text and the first folio ; and we shall adopt the reading of the folio, as Malone has 
done, or indicate the variations from that edition, (which Horne Tooke described as the unly one 
worth regarding,) m all cases where the substitutions are beyond the character of corrections of 
typographical errors. We shall also venture, m many cases, to make some slight changes in 
Hie punctuation, — the principle of which, m the modern editions, is that of a pedantic stiffness, 
which often destroys the sense and interrupts the harmony of Shakspeare’s lines. The necessity 

a most careful collation of the text will be evident from this fact, — that the common editions, 
,ri one volume octavo, are full of neu' typographical blunders, and that these blunders are 
regularly perpetuated in other editions of higher pretension. 

In the Design and Engraving of the Woodcuts the most eminent Artists will be employed. 
’I’he same desire will preside over the artistical as the literary department— namely, to produce 
edition of Shakspeare that, whilst it may be more interesting to the general reader, as well 
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as more attractive as a work of art, than any which has yet been published, shall aim at tha 
most complete accuracy; and thus offer a not unworthy tribute to the great Poetywhich ma^bo 
acceptable not only to England, but to every country where his works are vyelcomed 
universal property of the civilized world. Wc have sufficiently described the nature oflh$ 
Pictoral Illustrations which will constitute the peculiar feature of this edition. Imaginative 
embellishment will, however, be employed, in n greater or less degree, in all cases when' its 
wall best harmonize with the character of the particular Drama. In the * Midsummer Nighty 
Dream/ where the scene belongs to the age of Classical Fable, and the principal actors are of 
the Fairy Mythology, the embellishments must of necessity be chiefly fanciful. In a few other 
plays, such as the * Tempest* for example, the same principle of illustration must partially 
prevail ; and in all the plays some one or more designs having reference to the scenic action 
will he introduced, to give a direction to the conceptions of the reader. The designs for this class 
will he chit fly furnished by Mr. Haney who has evinced the richness and elegance of his fancy 
in the new edition of the Arabian Nights. Mr. Harvey will also furnish a Border or Croup for 
the Title of each Plav, in which the Chat alters and the Story of the Drama wall he embodied ; 
hut in these designs, the most exact propriety of costume and other accessories w ill be preserved. 

In the ‘ Pictorial Edition of Shakxpcure/ each Play wilt form ft complete Part. This 
circumstance might appear to render the order of Publication not very important , A systematic 
arrangement is, however, on many accounts, very desirable. In the first edition, the great division 
ofShakspeaie’s Dramatic Works into Comedies, Histones, and Tragedies, is accurately much 1 . The 
Histories are arranged m the chronological order ol the events which arc dramatized ; but the 
arrangement of the Comedies and Tragedies appears to have been prescribed by chance, or by 
some arbitrary motive which the Editors have not explained. In liemlv all subsequent i dilions 
the original order has been as ai hitranl) departi d Irom ; hut in Malom s last edition tlu* Comedies 
and Tragedies are, without separation, arranged according to the Editor's notions of the pcimd 
in Shakspenre's life at which they were wutten, and the Histories m the order of events. It 
appears to us exceedingly important tint some approximation should be made, especially in tin 
earlier plays, to an order which should exhibit tin* growth of the Poet's mind; y at any rate, that 
the productions of his matured intellect,— the rich fruits ol his autumnal jears, such as the 
Tempest and Macbeth, — should not be offered to the reader hefmc* the tirst blossoms of ins vernal 
fancy, such as the Two Gentlemen of Verona, and Borneo and Juliet. In this edition, therqfo^, 
the Comedies and Tragedies will be published, as nearly as ran he ascertained, in the order in 
which they were written, hut in separate claws; and the Histories according to the order of 
events. Whilst this arrangement is preserved with reference to the completion of the work 
in volumes, a necessary vaiiety will be offered in the periodical publication of plays taken 


from each of the three classes, as for example : — 

Part 1 . — Two Gentlemen of Verona Comedy, 

2. — King John History, 

,‘5. — Romeo and Juliet Tragedy. 


The Plays will occupy Thirty-seven Parts. The entire work, including ShnVspean V 
Sonnets and other Poems, and a Life, of S/iakspeari , with local Illustrations, as well as othei 
introductory matter, will extend to Forty-two Parts. The ultimate arrangement will be as 
follows : — 


Life 

Comedies 

Histones 

Tragedies 

Poems, Index, &c. 


21 
14 S 
10 

3 $ 


parts. 2 vols. 

1 vul. 

2 vols. 
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OR, LETTERS FROM PALMYRA. Two Vols. 15s. 


XER’S LIFE OF HENRY THE FIFTH. 

Two vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


JJOMEWARD BOUND; OR, THE CHASE. 

BY J. FENIMORE COOPER, ESQ. 

Author of •' The Pilot,” “ Red Rover/’ M Water- Witch,” Kc. Three Vols. post 8vo. 


JJOGARTII’S MEMOIRS OF THE OPERA, 

ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, 

With Anecdotes and biographical Shelches of all the most Eminent Composers, and 
Performers, Vocal and Instrumental. 


LIEUT. ROSS’S THREE MONTHS’ LEAVE. 

Comprising 

A VISIT TO TURKEY, HU NO ARY, AUSTRIA, &c. 

One Yol. 10s. (»/. 


pRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF 
FERDINAND AND ISABELLA OF SPAIN. 

Three vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits. 

XIX. 

]yjRS. TROLLOPE’S “VIENNA AND 
THE AUSTRIANS.’’ 

Two vols. 8vo. with Fourteen Illustrations by Hervieu. 


gIR WILLIAM KNIGHTON’S MEMOIRS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

BY LADY KNIGHTON. Two vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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NEW WORKS 


LIFE OF JOSEPH GRIMALDI THE CLOWN. 

by Charles dickens, esq. (“boz.") 

Two vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations by George Cruikshank. Price 1/. 1#. 


^FHE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH ENTIRE WORK, EMBELLISHED 
WITH ENGRAVINGS. 

The following most popular Works of Fiction, by Captain Marhyat, Mil 
Maxwell, Mr. Ainsworth, Sir E. L, Bulwlr, Part., Mr. G. P. R. James. 
Mr. Moriek, &c. have lately been added to this unrivalled Collection. 


Captain Blake, or My Life. 

ZOHRAB THE HOSTAGE. 

Jacob Faithful. 

Henry Masterton. 

Newton Forster. 

Pacha of Many Tales. 
Dahnley. 

Rookwood. 

Paul Clifford. 


The King’s Own. 

De I/Or me. 

Trevelyan. 

Peter Simple. 

Eugeni: Aram. 

Rattlin the Reefer. 

Mr. Midshipman Easy. 

Philip August tjs. 

Japiift in search or a Father. 


A complete List of the Woiks in the “ Standard Novels,” may now be had of all Booksellers. 

THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 
ABE JUST BEADY. 


In One Volume, post 8vo. 

NARRATIVE OF THE MUTINY OF THE 
GRAMPUS, 

on her Voyage to ttie south seas. 

With an Account of her Capture by the Mutineers, and Murder of most of the Crew ; her re- 
capture by the Survivors; their Shipwreck, Famine, and Deliveianee by the Jane Grey of 
Liverpool , and Capture of this Vessel. With Adventures and Discoveries in the Southern 
latitude. 

BY ARTHUR GORDON PYM. 


A WINTER’S JOURNEY (TATAR) FROM 
CONSTANTINOPLE TO TEHRAN; 

With Travels through various parls of Persia; a Residence in Tehran, and Journey through 
Khurasan among tht Toorkroans of the Desert, and by the Caspian Sea to Tabrez. 

BY JAMES J3AILL1E FRAZER, ESQ. 

Author of “ A Tour in the Himalaya Mountains/’ 44 The Persian Adventurer,” &c. 

Two vols, 8vo. with I’lates. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 



JIJST READY. 
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In Three Vols. 


jyjE LT ON DE MOWBRAY. A NOVEL. 

IV. 

In Two Vols. 8vo. a Nrw Edition, revised, with Additions, Plates, and Map, price 

21.s. of 

A JOURNEY TO THE NORTH OF INDIA, 

^ OVERLAND FROM ENGLAND. 

RY LIEUT. ARTHUR CONOLLY. 


IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, 

Price Ten Shillings each, embellished with Forty-one Engravings of the most extnordinaiy 
scenes, and Portraits of the Piuunpal Charai teis during that eventful period, (to be com- 
pleted in Five Volumes,) Yol. 1. to appear with the Magazines at the end of the piescnt 
month, 

rpHIERS’S CELEBRATED HISTORY OF THE 

X FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

With illustrative Anecdotes and Notes fivnt the most authentic sources, 


Mihabeau, 

Ml G NUT. 

Lafayette, 

Dot: mou iui7, 

L WAUirm:, 

BOV KRIPXNE, 

Duchess TVAhhaxtt s, 
.Joseph Bo nab mice, 
Aiihk r.miEwoinii, 

Sm 'Walter Scott, 
Madame in: Stall, 
Louis XVIII. 


LutlEN Bi'NAPARTE, 
I.)l Mo lev i lee. 

Las Casts, 

Carnot, 

Lack et eei.e, 

Nrt keb, 

('uaiY, 

Madame Roland, 

III O Git Al'IIE MODEKNE, 
The Moniteur, 
Alisov, 


NOW I'IRRT ADDED. * 

BY FREDERICK SHOBERL, E^. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 

Complete in One Volume small 8vo. embellished with numerous Engravings, I bice only 

Seven Shillings, 

^ylLD SPORTS OF THE WEST. 

INCLUDING 

LEGENDARY TALES AND SKETCHES OF IRISH LIFE. 

11Y W. H. MAXWELL, ESQ. 

Author of t( Stories of Waterloo, ” — u Captain Blake ; or. My Life,” &c, 
FORMING THE FIRST VOLUME OF 

BENTLEY’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 



DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY. 


Now Ready, in One Volume, Bvo. elegantly bound, with a Portrait or the Queen 
Price Sixteen Shillings, 

THE BOOK OF THE COURT, 

EXHIBITING THE 

Origin, Peculiar Duties, and Privileges 

OF THE 

SEVERAL RANKS OF THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY, 

MORE PARTICULARLY OF THE 

GREAT OFFICERS OF STATE, 

AND 

MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD; 

WITH AN 

Introtourtorg lEseai) on Krgal $tatr anti Crrrntomal, 

ANl) A FULL ACCOUNT OF THE CORONATION CEREMONY, SlC. 

BY WILLIAM J. THOMS, F. S. A. 


Principal Contents: 


The Sovereign and Royai. Family, 
The Nobility and Gentry, 

The Houses of Parliament, 

Great Officers of State, 
Coronation Ceremonies* 

Orders of Precedence, 


Marriages oi the Royal Family, 
The Ordfrs or Knighthood, 
Privileges of Pari iament, 
Ambassadors, 

The Royal Household, 
i Levees and Drawing Rooms, Ac. Ac. 


Opinions of 

“An invaluable work for the entertainment ns ; 
well as for the information of the general reader. 
The amplitude of its title is fully justified by the 
elaborate manner in which the work is written, the 
iir lortance of its various subjects, and the fund of 
information which it affords .” — Court Journal. 

“This work is exceedingly well written, com- 
bining the learning of the antiquary with much 
agreeable illustration. The historical matter intro- 
duced will render the work at all times, and to 
all persons, valuable .” — Morning Chronicle. 

“ The title-page so completely explains the cha- 
racter of tins work, that all we have to do is to say 
that it is excellently done. Information of the most 
valuable kind — the fruit both of much research and 
sound judgment, is so pleasantly relieved by mat- 
ters of a lighter sort, and illustrations of a cheerful 
tone, that m whichever way one may be inclined 
to consider it, whether as a guide to court etiquette, 
or a curious and entertaining melange of antiquarian 
lore and modern instances, it is likely to please and 
be very popular .” — Literary Haze, tie. 

fl The * Book of the Court 1 gives an account of 
the origin, duties, aud privileges of the great 
officers of the court, from the sovereign to the page ; 
and programmes of the various court ceremonials, 
from the simple act of conferring knighthood to the 
gorgeous pageant of a coronation. The author, Mr. 
William J. Thoms, F S.A., agreeably relieves 
the dryness of official minutia* with amusing anec- 
dotes. The work contains a body of information 
not before existing in a collected shape, which 


r the Press. 

i neophytes at couit viil find very useful ” -Spec- 
tator. 

11 A great quantity of curious and useful informa- 
tion — of peculiar interest at the present moment — 
is crowded into this book. We are not aw are of any 
similar publication which is so comprehensive in 
so small a compass, so full in matter and brief in 
form. The first section embraces the duties and 
privileges of the sovereign, and the various mem- 
bers of thp royal family ; the second section traces 
the nobility and gentry' through their several ranks, 
describing clearly and succinctly the origin and 
course of each , the third section explains the 
several orders of knighthood ; the fourth is ad- 
dressed to the history ami privileges of both houses 
of parliament: the fifth to the great officers of state, 
such as the lord high steward, the lord privy seal, 
tiie secretaries of state, &c. ; and the sixth to the 
officers of the household. The whole is collected 
with considerable care, and enriched with anecdotes 
and historical memoranda of permanent interest, 
It forms a valuable companion to the Peerage and 
Baronetage books, which it illustrates by a body ot 
facts essential to the complete developement of our 
aristonratic Institution.”— Allan. 

" A handsome and seasonable volume at the pre- 
sent time, when the position of our young Queen 
has naturally enough fixed the eyes of all her sub- 
jects more attentively than usual on the etiquettes 
and observances which radiate from royalty, as from 
a centre. The book is carefully executed, and its 
correctness satisfactorily authenticated by nume- 
rous references in every section.” — Athenaeum. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


‘ J# 



Oct. BENTLEY’S ADVERTISER. isas. 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo. Price 27 s. 

A NGLO-INDIA, Social, Moral, and Political ; being a Collection 
of Papers from the Asiatic Journal. 

Wm. H. Allen and Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 

FORES’S GRAND CORONATION PROCESSION. 

Sixty Feet long, Price 1L 1 Is. 6d. highly coloured, folded in an ornamental case, or IGa. 
plain. Copies may be had in Cylindrical boxes, Price 21. 2.v. 

The only representation authorised and sanctioned by the Ambassadors, and for which 
they have most liberally subscribed, it being the only one upon a scale sufficiently exten- 
sive to admit of Correct Designs, with the Colours ut all the different Equipages, Liveries, 
wNc. that conveys an accurate idea of the grandeur of the Procession, and an Historical 
Record of the Cortege. Published solely by Messrs. Pores at their Sporting and Pine 
Print Repository and Frame Manufactory , 41, Piccadilly , corner of Sack mile Street , 
where may be viewed a variety of approved and admirable Portraits of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria. 

Framed in the newest patterns suited to the different styles of Engraving, now ready. 
The Proofs before Letters, Price Of. (b , of a splendid Engraving from Mr. Grant’s cele- 
brated Picture, — The Meeting of ller Majesty’s Stag Hounds on Ascot Heath. 


GEORGE HAYTER’S PICTURE OF THE 
CORONATION. 

A/1 ESSRS. IIOUGSON and GRAVES, Hick Majkstv s Pkintski.leks 

r an( j Publishers h.ivt* the honour to announce that by Her Majesty’s speciul ap- 
pointment they will Publish a splendid Knj{ruviiijj from the large and only authentic 
Picture of , 

T H E C O 11 O N A T I O N, 

PAINTED HY GEORGE HAYTER, ESQ. 

Ill'll MAJESTY'S HISTORICAL AM) PORTRAIT PAINTER, 

Containing Portraits of Her Majesty, the Royal Family, the Foreign Princes, the 
Ladies, the Great Officers of State, and all the Illustrious Personages engaged in 
Westminster Abbey at that august Ceremony. 

“ Mr. Ilavtrr h:ul the honom of submitting to Her Majesty his large oil sketch for the grand Historical 
Picture of the Coionation, of which Hei Majesty wat. graciously plowed to express the highest approval.’'— 
Court Circular, July \‘i. „ , , .. 

“ Her Majesty honoured Mr. Ilavter, on Saturday, by sitting to him in the Coronation Rohes, and Her 
Serene Highness the Princess of Hohenlohe also sat to him for the great jncturo of Her Maty's Corona- 
tion "—Cow ( Circular, August (>. 

The Plate will be engraved upon a large Scale in the finest Style of Mezzo tin to by a 
most eminent Engraver, and the Impressions will be strictly delivered in the order of 
Subscription. 

THE ROYAL HUNT. 

THE MEETING OF HER MAJESTY’S STAG-HOUNDS 
ON ASCOT HEATH. 

Beautifully Engraved in Mezzo tin to by F. Bromley, from the much admired Picture 
Painted by F. Grant, Eso. 

For the Earl of Chesterfield, as Master of the Hounds, 
i Prints, .... £3 3 0 

Proofs, . . * • 3 0 

Proofs before letters, (now ready,) . 0 0 0 

A Descriptive Key, by Nimrod, accompanies the Print. 

London : Hodgson and Graves, Her Majesty’s Printsellers and Publishers, 6, Pall 
Mall. 
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BENTLEYS ADVERTISER. 


Oct. 


A CERTAIN CURE for CORNS and BUNIONS.— ALLINGHAM'S 

ROTTERDAM CORN and BUNION SOLVENT, which gives relief upon the 
first application. The universally-acknowledged efficacy of this extraordinary, safe, and 
never-failing remedy for the speedy and certain cure of Corns and Bunions, however obsti- 
nate and long standing, induces the proprietor of this highly-important chemical discovery 
to caution the public against base and spurious imitations, injurious in their effects, and 
most dangerous to those who, either through ignorance or the fraudulent pretences of 
others, are induced to apply them. The proprietor has received testimonials of its bene- 
ficial effects from the most respectable families in the kingdom. The genuine has the 
signature of “ J. A. Shanvood ” on the outside wrapper. — Sold at 55, Bishopsgate Street 
Without; and by appointment, by Sanger, 150, and Chandler, 7C> Oxford Street; and 
most medicine venders. 


A P S L E Y PELLATT, 

( late Pellutt and Gran,) 

FLINT GLASS MANUFACTURER AND STEAM-CUTTER, 

FALCON GLASS WORKS, HOLLAND STREET, LONDON, 

T)EGS respectfully to acquaint tilt* Public, that, in addition to his long 
established Wholesale Trade, he has a Retail department, where Decanters, Wine- 
glasses, Tumblers, Dessert Dishes, and every variety of Table, Chandelier, and other 
Ornamental Glass may he had at reduced Brices for Cash. Patterns made to order at a 
few days’ notice. 

Glass-blowing, (hitting, and Engraving, maybe inspected by Purchasers, any Tuesday, 
Wednesday, or Thursday.— No Connexion with any other Establishment. 


PATRONIZED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY ANI) THE NOBILITY. 


SHARPS ROYAL BRITISH CERATES* AND LINIMENT. 
r "THESE valuable medical applications, long privately known, and highly 

A appreciated, bv Mime of the most eminent medical men in the metropolis, constitute, 
in their various modifications, rapid and effectual remedies for Gout. — in some states. 
Rheumatic Affections, Lumbago, Glandular Swellings, many instances of Scrofulous Sores 
ami Swellings, Tumours, Relaxed Sore Throats, Hooping-Cough, Croup, Swelled Face 
or Gums, some cases of Deafness, external Inflammation in all its shapes, Boils, Ul- 
cerated and other Wounds, Sprains, Cramp, Bruises, Burns, Scalds, Erysipelas, Venom- 
ous Stings, Itch, Ringworm, Scaldhead, Grocers’ Itch, Chilblains, Bunions, Corns, Tender 
Feet, Paralysis of a local character, and r i ic-douloureux. As no class of society is exempt 
from the liability to some or other of these attacks, so to every rank must access to such 
a powerful series of simple, iTut effectual, remedies he highly desirable. 

The series consist of a Liniment, with the Plain, and four combinations of Cerates : — 
Namely, No, 1, Plain ; No. 2, Camphorated ; No. 3, Emollient ; No. 4, Balsamic ; and 
No. 5, Sulphurated ; severally applicable to the cure of the above diseases and injuries, in 
the manner clearly laid down in the full printed directions which accompany each packet. 

The Proprietors give their solemn assurance that there is not a fact stated with respect 
to the powers of these substances which is not fully established in every class of cases, in 
the private practice of medical men of great respectability in the metropolis and elsewhere ; 
and that each of the preparations, although most effectual in its remedial character, is in 
the highest degree innocent in its entire composition, and may, consequently, be used 
with perfect safety. 

The Royal British Cerates are made up, in all their modifications, in Boxes of 
four sizes, at 13$d.— 2 a. 9rf. — is, fir/.— and 1 La. each ; and the Liniment in Bottles of 
three sizes, with ground glass stoppers, at 2a. — 4.?. f Id. and 11 a?. each. — Stamps in all 

cases included. 

Sold by Sharp avd Co. 153, Fleet-Street, London, sole Proprietors, whose name and 
address are upon the Stamp ; and by the established Licensed Medicine Venders through- 
out the three kingdoms. 



BENTLEY’S ADVERTISER, 


1838 . 


6r> 


Now Publishing, in Weekly Numbers, price One Penny, and in Monthly Parts, (to be 
completed in 24,) price Sixpence, a New Work, entitled 

THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 

EDITED BY HENRY INCE, M A. 

Assisted by R. Mumc, Esq , B. Clarke, Esq., Dr. M , and other eminent literary 

characters. 

Nos. XV. and XVI. will contain a Steel Plate Geological Map of England, for Sub- 
scribers only. 

“ A cheap collection of curious matter, which is very amusing and very instructive ." — Literal y Gazette. 
“This publication promises to add many valuable contributions to the previous acquisitions of tho 
inquiring mind. There is a great variety of pleasing and instructive articles, and if earned on with the 
spirit that has influenced the first part, the undertaking cannot tail to requite both editor and publisher." 

Weekly Ti ue Sun 

“ We can recommend the ‘Wonders of the World’ to all. It is well wntlen, and abounds in entertain- 
ment. Amid its other merits is its cheapness .’’— Sunday Tunes. 

“ The woik contains much valuable information ” — IUatkwmd's Lady's Magazine. 

•' Details the most remaikabie objects in nature and art, as well as the mind ." — Monthly Jiet.iev'. 


2 . 

Just Published, Parts I. II. and III., price Is. each, to be completed in Eight, 

ILLUSTRATIONS TO NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 

BY PETER PALETTE. 

“ Ami capital illustrations they are. Those who are subscribers to Boz's work will lose half the zest of 
Nickleby's story if they fail to take Petei Palette.”— Weekly True Sun. 

" These ace clevei, and cvtmnUv well adapted to illustrate the fortunes of Nicholas, we doubt not the 
success ot Peter Palette’s N irlclebv isms. "—.lye. 

11 The aidst has certainly succeeded the work deseive* encouragement, and every admirer of Nicklebj 
should possess these illustrations.” — Vhrnmrte. 

'■ These plates are truly illustrations to Boz's talented work . we think Peter Palette a clever fellow.” 

“ These illustrations are admirably adapted to the Nicholas Nickieby Papers." — Blackwood's Lady's 
Magazine. 

Part IV. will be published December 1st. 


3 . 

Just Published, sue 15 inches by II, price, on a sheet, only 2s. coloured, or mounted in 

case, 4s. fid. 

GILBERT’S GEOLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND AND 

WALES, 

WITH A BOOK OF DESCRIPTIVE LETTER-PRESS. 

The Proprietor confidently anticipates an extensive sale for this Map ; its accuracy, 
beauty, and cheapness, he feels assured will command it. 


4 . 

Also, on the 30th of November, 


GILBERT’S RAILWAY MAP OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES, 

WITH THE CANALS AND DESCRIPTIVE LETTER-PRESS. 


The distance of the principal Towns from the various Railway stations will be figured on 

the Map. 


Published by the Proprietor, K. GRATTAN, 51, Paternoster- Row. 
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BENTLEY’S ADVERTISER. Oct. 


A SPLENDID BOOK FOR PRESENTATION. 

Early in October will be Published, * 

A NEW AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED VOLUME, 

In large 4to. exquisitely bound in maroon morocco, embossed and gilt. Price 1/. IB. Od. 

entitled 

THE DIADEM: 

A BOOK FOR THE BOUDOIR. 

EDITED BY MISS LOUISA H. SHERIDAN. 

This large and very beautiful volume has been completed, in all its details, with the 
utmost tare and attention (regardless of expense), in order to render it one of the most 
tasteful, novel, and valuable publications for Presentation and for ({racing a 
Drawing-room. 

The Embellishments consist of Thirteen Engravings, executed in the highest style of 
Art, by Mr. H. Cook, and the varied style of its contents, will be found of that superior 
character which will secure it a permanent place in the Library and Boudoir, 

One of the most interesting articles in the collection is an original Legend, narrated to 
a party at Abbotsford, by tlie lamented Sir Walter Scott. 

London: Smith, Elder and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


ENGLISH GOLD WATCHES. — A. B. SAVORY & SONS, 
Watchmakers, No. 9 , Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England, submit 
for selection a very large STOCK of GOLD WATCHES, the whole of which 


are made and finished under the careful inspection of experienced workmen on 
their own premises, and each warranted for correct performance. 

SIZE FOR LADIES. 

Fine Vertical Watches, jewelled, in engine-turned gold cases, and 

gold dials, warranted £ 10 10 0 

Fine Vertical Watches, jewelled, with double-backed engine-turned 

gold cases, and gold dials, warranted £ 12 12 0 

Patent Detached Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, with 

double-backed gold cases, and gold dials, warranted £14 14 0 

SIZE FOR GENTLEMEN. 

Patent Detached Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, seconds, 

and double-backed gold cases, warranted £14 14 0 

Patent Detached Lever Watches, capped, jewelled in six holes, 

seconds, double-bucked gold cases and enamel dials, warranted. £ 17 17 0 


Patent Detached Lever Watches, capped, jewelled in six holes, 

seconds, double-backed gold cases and gold dials, warranted . . £ 21 0 0 

Either of the Gentlemen's Watches may be had in gold hunting cases for 
£ 3 3s. each extra. 

N. B. Second-hand Watches purchased in exchange. 
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bentley’s advertiser. 
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In Two Volumes, post fivo. Price IBs. 

SCENES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF IIINDOSTAN, with 

^ Sketches of Anglo-Indian Society. Second Edition. By Emma Ron huts, Author 
of a Memoirs of the Rival Houses of York and Lancaster/’ “ Oriental Scenes/’ &c. &e. 
Wm. II. Allfn and Co., No. 7, Leadenhall Street. 

This day is Published, in Three Volumes fivo. Price If. 7^*. 

QUEBEC AND NEW YORK, 

Or the Three Beauties, an Historical Romance of 1775- By the Author of “ The 
Pirate of the Gulf,” &.c. 

Printed for A. K. Newman and Co., Leadenhall Street, London. 

Where may be had, just Published, 

Outhrum Castle, a Romance, 2 vols. 8vo. H. l.v. 

Commodore and his Daughter, a Tale, 3 vols. 10s. (id. 

Paynell, or Disappointed Man, 2 vols. fivo. 1 L J.v. 

Hawks of Hawk-Ilollow, 3 vols. fivo. 1/. 7 s. 

Don Sebastian, by Anna Maria Porter, 4 vols. new edition, If. 2-s*. 

Hungarian Brothers, by the same Author, 3 vols. new edition. His. fid. 

Paired — not Matched, by the Author of the Balance of Comfort, &c. 3 vols. second 
edition, IGs. fid. 


This day is Published, 

Dedicated by express permission, and under the immediate Patronage of her Majesty the 
Qitlen Dowager, 

T-i'INDEN’S FEMALE PORTRAITS OF TIIE COURT OF QUEEN 

*- VICTORIA. — Part III. containing 

The Marchioness of Londonderry, 

The Marchioness of Aylesbury, 

The Countess of Wilton. 

Number I. contains Portraits of -Her Most Gracious Majesty, — The Countess of Hills- 
borough, — The Lady Louisa Cavendish. 

No. II. contains — The Countess of Falmouth, — The Lady Wilhelmina Stanhope, — The 
Lady Frances Cowper. 

India Proofs, folio, 21s ; Plain Proofs, folio, 15.v. ; Prints, 12a'. 

London : Published by the Proprietors, at Nos. HI and H), Southampton Place, Luston 
Square. Sob! also by Ackermann and (Jo., !)G, Straml; James I? raseu, 215, Regent 
Street ; Kyley and Co., fl, Regent Street; and by every respectable Bookseller in the 
kingdom. 



For Gentlemen. 
£2 15 0 
1 7 0 
1 4 0 
from 0 5 0 


'THE SUPERIORITY of THOMAS HARRIS and SON’S CRYS- 

-*■ TAIi SPECTACLES, for preserving die sight, over those made of any other sub- 
stance, is now universally admitted by scientific men, and by every person who ha$ useu 
them. The following are the prices. 

For Ladies. 

Crystal Spectacles, best gold . . . * F- 8 ^ 

Ditto - best silver . . . . • 12 0 

Ditto best elastic steel . . . . • 1 f ® 

Steel spectacles, with the best glasses . . ■ from ^ o 

The first choice of spectaclevS is a most important one, as on it depends the preservation 
of the blessing of sight. How rash, then, to entrust that important choice to ignoiant 
and crafty venders, who have no knowledge of the Optician’s difficult art, and are totally 
regardless of the injuries their worthless spectacles inflict on the eyes. . arns an 
Son (whose establishment has been patronised for sixty years) still confidently .offer to 
the Public their improved Spectacles, the Crystals and Glasses of which are ground at 
their own manufactory on a peculiar and highly successful principle. By t le proper 
adoption of this principle (so important in its results) and through other improvements 
suggested by their practical experience, T . II. and Son have succeeded m many cases 
where other eminent opticians have failed. — Thomas Harris .and Son, Opucians 
to the Royal Family, 52, Great Russell Street, opposite the British Museum, London. 
Established sixty years. — N.B. No other connexion. 
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BENTLEY’S ADVERTISER. 


Oct. 


Shortly will appear, 

ACKERMANN’S ANNUALS FOR 1839 - 

'THE BOOK OF ROYALTY; Ok, Chakaoteristics of British 

■JL Palaces. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Halt.. Containing Thirteen Facsimiles, illustra- 
ting Incidents during various Reigns of the British Court, after Coloured Drawings by 
W. Perring and J. Brown. Elegantly bound in Scarlet Morocco, richly emblazoned, and 
forming the most splendid Annual hitherto produced. Imperial 4to, Price 2/. 12>. (id. 

Elegantly bound in Maroon Morocco, Price 12s., 

FORGET-ME-NOT for 1839: A Christmas, New-Year's, and 
Birthday Present. Edited by Frederic Shoberl. Containing Engravings by 
C. and 11. Rolls, Davenport, Simmons, Outrim, Stocks, Periam, Allen, and lJinclulift, 
from Paintings and Drawings by Cooper, R.A., Parris, Barrett, Jones, Middleton, Joy, 
Nash, Jennings, Mrs. M‘Ian, Miss Adams, and Bell ; and Literary Compositions by T. 
K. Hervey, D. Jerrold, Calder Campbell, P. H. Fleetwood, Esq. M.P., Dr. Mackenzie, H. 
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mentioned in the article entitled “ The Great State Secret,*' published 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 

CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

A STRANGE INTERVIEW, WHICH IS A SEQUEL TO THE LAST CHAPTER. 


It was fortunate for the girl that the possession of money oc- 
casioned Mr. Sikes so much employment next day in the way of 
eating and drinking, and withal had so beneficial an effect in 
smoothing down the asperities of his temper that he had neither 
time nor inclination to be very critical upon her behaviour and 
deportment. That she had all the abstracted and nervous man- 
ner of one who is on the eve of some bold and hazardous step, 
which it has required no common struggle to resolve upon, 
would have been obvious to his lynx-eyed friend, the Jew, who 
would most probably have taken the alarm at once ; but Mr. 
Sikes lacking the niceties of discrimination, and being troubled 
with no more subtle misgivings than those which resolve them- 
selves into a dogged roughness of behaviour towards everybody ; 
and being, furthermore, in an unusually amiable condition, as 
has been already observed, saw nothing unusual in her demean- 
our, and, indeed, troubled himself so little about her, that, had 
her agitation been far more perceptible than it was, it would 
have been very unlikely to have awakened his suspicions. 

As the day closed in the girl’s excitement increased, and, 
when night came on, and she sat by, watching till the house- 
breaker should drink himself asleep, there was an unusual pale- 
ness in her cheek, and fire in her eye, that even Sikes observed 
with astonishment. # 

Mr. Sikes, being weak from the fever, was lying in bed, taking 
hot water with his gin to render it less inflammatory, and had 
pushed his glass towards Nancy to be replenished for the third 
or fourth time, when these symptoms first struck him. 

u Why, burn my body !” said the man, raising himself on his 
hands as he stared the girl iu the face. “ You look like a corpse 
come to life again. What’s the matter ?” 

“ Matter !” replied the girl. “ Nothing. What do you look 
at me so hard for ?” 

“ What foolery is this ?” demanded Sikes, grasping her by 
the arm, and shaking her roughly. “ What is it ? What do 
you mean ? What are you thinking of, ha 

“ Of many things, Bill,” replied the girl, shuddering, and as 
she did so pressing her hands upon her eyes. “ But, Lord ! 
what odds in that ?” 

The tone of forced gaiety in which the last words were 
VOL. iv. z 
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spoken seemed to produce a deeper impression on Sikes than the 
wild and rigid look which had preceded them. 

“ I tell you wot it is,” said Sikes, cc If you havn’t caught the 
fever and got it coinin’ on now, there ’s something more than 
usual in the wind, and something dangerous too. You ’re not 
a-going to — No, damme ! you wouldn’t do that !” 

“ Do what?” asked the girl. 

“ There ain’t,” said Sikes, fixing his eyes upon her, and mut- 
tering the words to himself, “ there ain’t a stauncher-hearted gal 
going, or I ’d have cut her throat three months ago. She ’s got 
the fever coming on ; that ’s it.” 

Fortifying himself with this assurance, Sikes drained the glass 
to the bottom, and then, with many grumbling oaths, called for 
his physic. The girl jumped lip with great alacrity, poured it 
quickly out, but with her back towards him : and held the vessel 
to his lips while he drank it off. 

“ Now,” said the robber, “ come and sit aside of me, and put 
on your own face, or I ’ll alter it so that you won’t know it again 
when you do want it.” 

The girl obeyed, and Sikes, locking her hand in his, fell back 
upon the pillow, turning his eyes upon her face. They closed, 
opened again ; closed once more, again opened ; the house- 
breaker shifted his position restlessly, and, after dozing again 
and again for two or three minutes, and as often springing up 
with a look of terror, and gazing vacantly about him, was sud- 
denly stricken, as it were, while in the very attitude of rising, 
into a deep and heavy sleep. The grasp of his hand relaxed, 
the upraised arm fell languidly by his side, and he lay like one 
in a profound trance. 

“The laudanum has taken effect at last,” murmured the girl 
as she rose from the bedside. “ I may be too late even now.” 

She hastily dressed herself in her bonnet and # sbawl, looking 
fearfully round from time to time as if, despite the sleeping 
draught, she expected every moment to feel the pressure of 
Sikes’s heavy hand upon her shoulder ; then stooping softly over 
the bed, she kissed the robber’s lips, and opening and closing 
the room-door with noiseless touch, hurried from the house. 

A watchman was crying half-past nine down a dark passage 
through which she had to pass in gaining the main thorough- 
fare. 

“ Has it long gone the half hour ?” asked the girl. 

“It ’ll strike the hour in another quarter,” said the man, rais- 
ing his lantern to her face. 

“ And I cannot get there in less than an hour or more,” mut- 
tered Nancy, brushing swiftly past him and gliding rapidly 
down the street. 

Many of the shops were already closing in the back lanes and 
avenues through which she tracked her way in making from 
Spitalfields towards the West-End of London. The clock 
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struck ten, increasing her impatience. She tore along the nar- 
row pavement, elbowing the passengers from side to side and 
darting almost under the horses 1 heads, crossed crowded streets, 
where clusters of persons were eagerly watching their opportu- 
nity to do the like. 

66 The woman is mad !” said the people, turning to look after 
her as she rushed aw ay. 

When she reached the more wealthy quarter of the town, the 
streets were comparatively deserted, and here her headlong pro- 
gress seemed to excite a greater curiosity in the stragglers whom 
she hurried past. Some quickened their pace bchind r as though 
to see whither she was hastening at such an unusual rate ; and 
a few made head upon her, and looked back, surprised at her 
undiminished speed, but they fell oft* one by one ; and when she 
neared her place of destination she was alone. 

It was a family hotel in a quiet but handsome street near 
Hyde Park. As the brilliant light of the lamp which burnt be- 
fore its door guided her to the spot, the clock struck eleven. She 
had loitered for a few paces as though irresolute, and making up 
her mind to advance ; but the sound determined her, and she 
stepped into the hall. The porter's seat was vacant. She look- 
ed round with an air of incertitude, and advanced tow ards the 
stairs. 

44 Now, young woman/ 1 said a smartly-dressed female, look- 
ing out from a door behind her, 44 who do you want here? 11 

44 A lady who is stopping in this house/ 1 answered the girl. 

44 A lady I 11 was the reply, accompanied with a scornful look, 
44 What lady, pray ?” 

44 Miss May lie/* said Nancy. 

The young woman, who had by this time noted her appear- 
ance, replied only by a look of virtuous disdain, and summoned 
a man to answer her. To him Nancy repeated her request. 

44 What name am I to say ?” asked the waiter. 

44 It ’s of no use saying any,” replied Nancy. 

44 Nor business P 11 said the man. 

44 No, nor that neither/’ rejoined the girl. 44 1 must see the 
lady.” 

44 Come/ 1 said the man, pushing her towards the door, 44 none 
of this 1 Take yourself off, will you ?’* 

44 1 shall be carried out if I go !” said the girl violent^, 44 and 
I can make that a job that two of you won't like to do. Isn’t 
there anybody here/* she said, looking round, 44 that will see a 
simple message carried for a poor wretch like me ?” 

This appeal produced an effect on a good-tempered-faced 
man-cook, who with some other of the servants was looking on, 
and who stepped forward to interfere. 

44 Take it up for her, Joe, can't you ?'' said this person. 

<4 What's the good ?” replied the man. 44 You don’t suppose 
the young lady will see such as her, do you ?” 

z 2 
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This allusion to Nancy’s doubtful character raised a vast 
quantity of chaste wrath in the bosoms of four housemaids, who 
remarked with great fervour that the creature was a disgrace 
to her sex, and strongly advocated her being thrown ruthlessly 
into the kennel. 

“ Do what you like with me,” said the girl, turning to the men 
again ; “ but do what I ask you first ; and I ask you to give 
this message for God Almighty’s sake.” 

The soft-hearted cook added his intercession, and the result 
was that the man who had first appeared undertook its delivery. 

“ What’s it to be ?” said the man, with one foot on the stairs. 

“ That a young woman earnestly asks to speak to Miss May- 
lie alone,” said Nancy; “ and, that if the lady will only hear 
the first word she has to say, she will know whether to hear her 
business, or have her turned out of doors as an impostor.” 

“ I say,” said the man, “ you’re coming it strong !” 

“You give the message,” said the girl firmly, “and let me 
hear the answer.” 

The man ran up stairs, and Nancy remained pale and almost 
breathless, listening with quivering lip to the very audible ex- 
pressions of scorn, of which the chaste housemaids were very 
prolific ; and became still more so when the man returned, and 
said the young woman was to walk up stairs. 

“It's no good being proper in this world,” said the first 
housemaid. 

“ Brass can do better than the gold what has stood the fire,” 
said the second. 

The third contented herself with wondering “ what ladies was 
made of and the fourth took the first in a quartette of 
“ Shameful !” with which the Dianas concluded. 

Regardless of all this — for she had weightier matters at heart 
— Nancy followed the man with trembling limbs^o a small anti- 
chamber, lighted by a lamp from the ceiling, m which he left 
her, and retired. 

The girl’6 life had been squandered in the streets, and the 
most noisome of the stews and dens of London, but there was 
something of the woman’s original nature left in her still ; and 
when she heard a light step approaching the door opposite to 
that by which she had entered, and thought of the wide contrast 
which the small room would in another moment contain, she 
felt burdened with the sense of her own deep shame, and shrunk 
as though she could scarcely bear the presence of her with whom 
she had sought this interview. 

But struggling with these better feelings was pride, — the vice 
of the , lowest ana most debased creatures no less than of the 
high and self-assured. The miserable companion of thieves and 
ruffians, the fallen outcast of low haunts, the associate of the 
scouring® of the jails and hulks, living within the shadow of the 
gallows itself, — even this degraded being felt too proud to be- 
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tray one feeble gleam of the womanly feeling which she thought 
a weakness, but which alone connected her with that humanity, 
of which her wasting life had obliterated all outward traces when 
a very child. j 

She raised her eyes sufficiently to observe that the figure 
which presented itself was that of a slight and beautiful girl, 
and then bending them on the ground, tossed her head with af- 
fected carelessness as she said, 

44 It ’s a hard matter to get to see you, lady. If I had taken 
offence, and gone away, as many would have done, you ’d have 
been sorry for it one day, and not without reason either.” 

44 I am very sorry if any one has behaved harshly to you,” re- 
plied Rose. “ Do not think of it ; but tell me why you wished 
to see me. I am the person you inquired for.” 

The kind tone of this answer, the sweet voice, the gentle man- 
ner, the absence of any accent of haughtiness or displeasure, 
took the girl completely by surprise, and she burst into tears. 

“Oh, lady, lady !” she said, clasping her hands passionately 
before her face, 44 if there was more like you, there would be 
fewer like me, — there would — there would l” 

“ Sit down,” said Rose earnestly ; 46 you distress me. If you 
are in poverty or affliction 1 shall be truly happy to relieve 
you if I can, — I shall indeed. Sit down.” 

44 Let me stand, lady,” said the girl, still weeping, “ and do 
not speak to me so kindly till you know me better. It is grow- 
ing late. Is — is — that door shut?” 

44 Yes,” said Rose, recoiling a few steps, as if to be nearer as- 
sistance in case she should require it. 44 Why ?” 

44 Because,” said the girl, “ I am about to put iny life and the 
lives of others in your hands. I am the girl that dragged little 
Oliver back to old Fagin’s, the Jew’s, on the night he went out 
from the house in Fentonville ” 

“ Y r ou !” said Rose May lie. 

“I, lady,” replied the girl. “I am the infamous creature 
you have heard of, that lives among the thieves, and that never 
from the first moment 1 can recollect my eyes and senses open- 
ing on London streets have known any better life, or kinder 
words than they have given me, so help me God ! Do not 
mind shrinking openly from me, lady. I am younger than you 
would think, to look at me, but I am well used to it; the 
poorest women fall back as 1 make my way along the crowded 
pavement.” 

44 What dreadful things are these !” said Rose, involuntarily 
falling from her strange companion. 

44 Thank Heaven upon your knees, dear lady,” cried the gjirl, 
44 that you had friends to care for and keep you in your child- 
hood, and that you were never in the midst of cold and hunger, 
and riot and drunkenness, and — and something worse than 
all — as I have been from my cradle ; I may use the word, 
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for the alley and the gutter were mine, as they will be my death- 
bed.” 

44 I pity you !” said Rose in a broken voice. “ It wrings 
my heart to hear you l\ 

44 God bless you for your goodness !” rejoined the girl. 44 If 
you knew what I am sometimes you would pity me, indeed. 
But I have stolen away from those who would surely murder 
me if they knew I had been here to tell you what I have over- 
heard. Do you know a man named Monks?” 

44 No/' said Rose. 

44 He knows you,” replied the girl ; 44 and knew you were here, 
for it was by hearing him tell the place that I found you out.” 

44 I never heard the name,” said Rose. 

44 Then he goes by some other amongst us,” rejoined the 
girl, 44 which I more than thought before. Some time ago, and 
soon after Oliver was put into your house on the night of the 
robbery, I — suspecting this man — listened to a conversation held 
between him and Fagin in the dark. I found out from what 
I heard that Monks — the man I asked you about, you know — ” 

44 Yes,” said Rose, 44 I understand.” 

44 — That Monks,” pursued the girl, 44 had seen him acci- 
dentally with two of our boys on the day we first lost him, 
and had known him directly to be the same child that he was 
watching for, though I couldn’t make out why. A bargain was 
struck with Fagin, that if Oliver was got back he should have a 
certain sum ; and he was to have more for making him a thief, 
which this Monks wanted for some purpose of his own.” 

“ For what purpose ?” asked Rose. 

44 He caught sight of my shadow on the wall as I listened in 
the hope of finding out,” said the girl ; 44 and there are not 
many people besides me that could have got out of their way in 
time to escape discovery. But I did ; and I saw him no more 
till last night.” 

44 And what occurred then ?” 

44 1 ’ll tell you, lady. Last night he came again. Again they 
went up stairs, and I, wrapping myself up so that my shadow- 
should not betray me, again listened at the door. The first 
words I heard Monks say were these. 4 So the only proofs of 
the boy’s identity lie at the bottom of the river, and the old 
hag that received them from the mother is rotting in her coffin, 
They laughed, and talked of his success in doing this ; and 
Monks, talking on about the boy, and getting very wild, said, 
that though he had got the young devil’s money safely now, 
he’d rather have had it the other way; for, what a game it 
would have been to have brought down the boast of the father’s 
will, by driving him through every jail in town, and then haul- 
ing him up for some capital felony, which Fagin could easily 
manage, alter having made a good profit of him besides.” 

44 What is all this I” said Rose. 
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u The truth, lady, though it comes from my lips,” replied 
the girl. “Then he said, with oaths common enough in my 
ears, but strangers to yours, that if he could gratify his hatred 
by taking the boy’s life without bringing his own neck in dan- 
ger, he would; but, as he couldn’t, he’d be upon the watch to 
meet him at every turn in life, and if he took advantage of his 
birth and history, he might harm him yet. c In short. Fagin,’ 
he says, ‘Jew as you are, you never laid such snares as 1 ’ll con- 
trive for my young brother, Oliver/” 

“ His brother !” exclaimed Rose, clasping her hands. 

“Those were his words,” said Nancy, glancing uneasily 
round, as she had scarcely ceased to do since she began to 
speak, for a vision of Sikes haunted her perpetually. “ And 
more. When he spoke of you and the other lady, and said it 
seemed contrived by heaven, or the devil, against him, that 
Oliver should come into your hands, he laughed, and said there 
was some comfort in that too, for how many thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of pounds would you not give, if you 
had them, to know who your two-legged spaniel was.” 

“You do not mean,” said Rose, turning very pale, “ to tell 
me that this was said in earnest.” 

“ He spoke in hard and angry earnest. If a man ever did,” re- 
plied the girl, shaking her head. “ He is an earnest man when 
nis hatred is up. I know many who do worse things ; but I ’d 
rather listen to them all a dozen times than to that Monks once. 
It is growing late, and I have to reach home without suspicion 
of having been on such an errand as this. I must get back 
quickly.” 

M But what can I do ?” said Rose. “ To what u^e can I turn 
this communication without you P Back ! Why do you wish 
to return to companions you paint in such terrible colours. If 
you repeat this information to a gentleman whom I can summon 
m one instant from the next room, you can be consigned to some 
place of safety without half an hour’s delay.” 

“ I wish to go back,” said the girl. “ I qrmst go back, be- 
cause — how can I tell such things to an innocent lady like you? 
— because among the men I have told you of, there is one the 
most desperate among them all that I can’t leave ; no — not even 
to be saved from the life I am leading now.” 

“ Your having interfered in this dear boy’s behalf before,” 
said Rose ; “ your coming here at so great a risk to tell me 
what you have heard ; your manner, which convinces me of the 
truth of what you say ; your evident contrition, and sense of 
shame, all lead me to believe that you might be yet reclaimed. 
Oh !” said the earnest girl, folding her hands as the tears coursed 
down her face, “ do not turn a deaf ear to the entreaties of one 
of your own sex ; the first — the first, I do believe, who ever ap- 
pealed to you in the voice of pity and compassion. Dq hear my 
words, and let me save you yet for better things.” 
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<( Lady,” cried the girl, sinking on her knees, dear, sweet, 
angel lady, you are the first that ever blessed me with such 
words as these, and if I had heard them years ago, they might 
have turned me from a life of sin and sorrow ; but it is too late 
— it is too late,” 

u It is never too late,” said Rose, “ for penitence and atone- 
ment.” 

“ It is,” cried the girl, writhing in the agony of her mind ; 
<c I cannot leave him now — I could not be his death.” 

u Why should you be ?” asked Rose. 

Nothing could save him,” cried the girl. 6C If I told others 
what I have told you, and led to their being taken, he would be 
sure to die. He is the boldest, and has been so cruel.” 

“ Is it possible,” cried Rose, u that for such a man as this 
you can resign every future hope, and the certainty of immediate 
rescue? It is madness.” 

I don’t know what it is,” answered the girl ; “ I only know 
that it is so, and not with me alone, but with hundreds of 
others a£ bad and wretched as myself. I must go back. Whe- 
ther it is God’s wrath fof the wrong I have done, I do not know ; 
but I am drawn back to him through every suffering and ill 
usage, and should be,‘ I believe, if 1 knew that I was to die by 
his hand at last.” 

“ What am I to do ?” said Rose. I should not let you 
depart from me thus.” 

** You should, lady, and I know you will,” rejoined the girl, 
rising. “ You will not stop my going because I have trusted 
in your goodness, and forced no promise from you, as I might 
have done.” 

“ Of what use, then, is the communication you have made ?” 
said Rose. “ This mystery must be investigated, or how will 
its disclosure to me benefit Oliver, whom you are anxious to 

“ You must have some kind gentleman about you that will 
hear it as a secret t and advise you what to do,” rejoined the girl. 

66 But where can I find you again when it is necessary ?” asked 
Rose. u I do not seek to know where these dreadful people 
live, but where you will be walking or passing at any settled 
period from this time ?” 

ct Will you promise me that you will have my secret strictly 
kept, and come alone, or with the only other person that knows 
it, and that I shall not be watched or followed ?” asked the girl. 

“ I promise you solemnly,” answered Itose. 

6t Every Sunday night, from eleven until the clock strikes 
twelve/’ said the girl without hesitation, “ I will walk on Lon- 
don Bridge if I am alive.” 

M Stay another moment,” interposed Rose, as the girl moved 
hurriedly towards the door. w Think once again on your own 
condition, and the opportunity you have of escaping from it. 
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You have a claim on me: not only as the voluntary bearer of 
this intelligence, but as a woman lost almost beyond redemption. 
Will you return to this gang of robbers and to this man, when 
a word can save you P What fascination is it that can take you 
back, and make you cling to wickedness and misery ? Oh ! is 
there no chord in your heart that I can touch — is there nothing 
left to which I can appeal against this terrible infatuation ?” 

£ 44 When ladies as young, and good, and beautiful as you 
are,” replied the girl steadily, 44 give away your hearts, love 
will carry you all lengths — even such as you who have home, 
friends, other admirers, everything to fill them. When such 
as me, who have no certain roof but the coffin-lid, and no 
friend in sickness or death but the hospital nurse, set our rotten 
hearts on any man, and let him fill the place that parents, 
home, and friends filled once, or that has been a blank through 
all our wretched lives, who can hope to cure us? Pity us, lady, 
— pity us for having only one feeling of the woman left, and for 
having that turned by a heavy judgment from a comfort and a 
pride into a new means of violence and suffering.” G> 

44 You will,” said Rose, after a pause, 44 take some money 
from me, which may enable you to live without dishonesty — at 
all events until we meet again ?” 

44 Not a penny,” replied the girl, waving her hand. 

44 1)o not close your heart against all my efforts to help yo^i,” 
said Rose, stepping gently forward. 44 I wish to serve ffcu 
indeed.” 

44 You would serve me best, lady,” replied the girl, wringing 
her hands, 44 if you could take my life at once ; for I have felt 
more grief to think of what Warn to-night than I ever did be- 
fore, and it would be something not to die in the same hell in 
which I have lived. God bless you, sweet lady, and send as 
much happiness on your head as I have brought shame on 
mine !” 

Thus speaking, and sobbing aloud, the unhappy creature 
turned away ; while Rose Maylie, overpowered by tnis extraor- 
dinary interview, which bore more the semblance of a rapid 
dream than an actual occurrence, sank into a chair, and endea- 
voured to collect her wandering thoughts. 

CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

CONTAINING FRESH DISCOVERIES, AND SUOWING THAT SURPRISES, LIKE 
MISFORTUNES, SELDOM COME ALONE. 

Her situation was indeed one of no common trial and diffi- 
culty, for while she felt the most eager and burning desire to 
penetrate the mystery in which Oliver's history was enveloped, 
she could not but hold sacred the confidence which the miserable 
woman with whom she had just conversed had reposed in her, 
as a young and guileless girl. Her words and manner had 
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touched Rose Maylie’s heart, and mingled with her love for her 
young charge, and scarcely less intense in its truth and fervour, 
was her fond wish to win the outcast back to repentance and 
hope. 

They only proposed remaining in London three days, prior to 
departing for some weeks to a distant part of the coast. It was 
now midnight of the first day. What course of action could she 
determine upon which could be adopted in eight-and-forty hours 
or how could she postpone the journey without exciting suspicion f 

Mr. Losberne was with them, ana would be for the next two 
days ; but Rose was too well acquainted with the excellent gen- 
tleman’s impetuosity, and foresaw too clearly the wrath with 
which, in the first explosion of his indignation, he would regard 
the instrument of Oliver’s re-capture to trust him with the 
secret, when her representations in the girl’s behalf could be 
seconded by no experienced person. These were all reasons for 
the greatest caution and most circumspect behaviour in commu- 
nicating it to Mrs. Maylie, whose first impulse would infallibly 
be to hok^ conference with the worthy doctor on the subject. 
As to resorting to any legal adviser, even if she had known how 
to do so, it was scarcely to be thought of, for the same reasons. 
Once the thought occurred to her of seeking assistance from 
Harry ; but this awakened the recollection of their last parting, 
and it seemed unworthy of her to call him back, when — the 
te 4p rosg to her eyes as she pursued this train of reflection — he 
might have by this time learnt to forget her, and to be happier 
away. 

Disturbed by these different reflections, and inclining now to 
one course and then to another, Aid figain recoiling from all as 
each successive consideration presented itself to her mind, Rose 
passed a sleepless and anxious night, and, after more communing 
with herself next day, arrived at the desperate conclusion of 
consulting Harry Maylie. 

“ If it be painful to him,” she thought, “ to come back here, 
how painful will k be to me ! But perhaps he will not come; 
he may write, or he may come himself, and studiously abstain 
from meeting me — he did when he went away. I hardly thought 
he would ; but it was better for us both — a great deal better.” 
And here Rose dropped the pen and turned away, as though the 
very paper which was to be her messenger should not see her 
weep. 

She had taken up the same pen and laid it down again fifty 
times, and had considered and re-considered the very first line of 
her letter without writing the first word, when Oliver, who had 
been talking in the streets with Mr. Giles for a body-guard, 
entered the room in such breathless haste and violent agitation, 
as seemed to betoken some new cause of alarm. 

** What makes you look so flurried ?” asked Rose, advancing 
to meet him. C6 Speak to me, Oliver.” 
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“ I hardly know how ; I feel as if I should be choked,* re- 

E lied the boy. 44 Oh dear ! to think that I should see him at 
LSt, and you should be able to know that I have told you all 
the truth !” 

48 I never thought you had told us anything but the truth, 
dear,” said Rose, soothing him. 46 But what is this ? — of whom 
do you speak ?” 

44 I have seen the gentleman,” replied Oliver, scarcely able to 
articulate, 44 the gentleman who was so good to me — Mr. Brown- 
low, that we have so often talked about.” 

44 Where ?” asked Rose. 

44 Getting out of a coach,” replied Oliver, shedding tears of 
delight, 44 and going into a house. I didn’t speak to him — I 
couldn’t speak to him, for he didn’t see me, and I trembled so, 
that I was not able to go up to him. But Giles asked for me 
whether he lived there, and they said he did. Look here,” said 
Oliver, opening a scrap of paper, 44 here it is; here’s where he 
lives — I’m going there directly. Oh, dear me, deat me ! what 
shall I do when I come to see him and hear him speak again !” 

With her attention not a little distracted by these and»a great 
many other incoherent exclamations of joy. Rose read the ad- 
dress, which was Craven Street, in the Strand, and very soon 
determined upon turning the discovery to account. 

44 Quick !” she said, 44 tell them to fetch a hackney-coach, and 
be ready to go with me. I will take you there directly ^without 
a minute’s loss of time. I will only tell my aunt that we are 
going out for an hour, and be ready as soon as you are.” 

Oliver needed no prompting to despatch, and in little more 
than five minutes they were their way to Craven Street. 
When they arrived there, Rose left Oliver in the coach under 
pretence of preparing the old gentleman to receive him, and 
sending up her card by the servant, requested to see Mr. Brown- 
low on very pressing business. The servant soon returned to 
beg that she would walk up stairs, and, following him into an 
upper room, Miss Maylie was presented to an elderly gentleman 
of benevolent appearance, in a bottle-green coat ; at no great 
distance from whom was seated another old gentleman, in nan- 
keen breeches and gaiters, who did not look particularly bene- 
volent, and was sitting with his hands clasped on the top of a 
thick stick, and his chin propped thereupon. 

44 Dear me,” said the gentleman in the bottle-green coat, hastily 
rising with great politeness, 44 I beg your pardon, young lady— 
I imagined it was some importunate person who — I beg you will 
excuse me. Be seated, pray.” 

44 Mr. Brownlow, I believe, sir ?” said Rose, glancing from 
the other gentleman to the one who had spoken. 

44 That is my name,” said the old gentleman. 44 This is my 
friend, Mr, Grimwig. Grimwig, will you leave us for a few 
minutes ?* 
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44 1 believe,” interposed Miss Maylie, “ that at this period of 
our interview I need not give that gentleman the trouble of 

E away. If I am correctly informed, he is cognizant of the 
ess on which I wish to speak to you.” 

Mr. Brownlow inclined his head, and Mr. Grimwig, who had 
made one very stiff bow, and risen from his chair, made another 
very stiff* bow, and dropped into it again. 

44 I shall surprise you very much, I have no doubt,” said 
Rose, naturally embarrassed ; 44 but you once showed great be- 
nevolence and goodness to a very dear young friend of mine, 
and I am sure you will take an interest in hearing of him 
again.” j 

44 Indeed !” said Mr. Brownlow. 44 May I ask his name ?” 

44 Oliver Twist you knew him as,” replied Rose. 

The words no sooner escaped her lips than Mr. Grimwig, who 
had been affecting to dip into a large book that lay on the table, 
upset it with a great crash, and falling back in his chair, dis- 
charged fr<m his features every expression but one of the most 
unmitigated wonder, and indulged in a prolonged and vacant 
stare ; then, as if ashamed of having betrayed so much emotion, 
he jerked himself, as it were, by a convulsion into his former 
attitude, and. looking out straight before him emitted a long, 
deep whistle, which seemed at last not to be discharged on 
empty air, but to die away in the inmost recesses of his stomach. 

Mr. I^-ownlow was no less surprised, although his astonish- 
ment was not expressed in the same eccentric manner. He drew 
his chair nearer to Miss Maylie’s, and said, 

44 Do me the favour, my dear young lady, to leave entirely 
out of the question that good nes? and benevolence of which you 
speak, and of which nobody else knows anything, and if you 
have it in your power to produce any evidence which will alter 
the unfavourable opinion 1 was once induced to entertain of that 
poor child, in Heaven’s name put me in possession of it.” 

44 A bad one — I *11 eat my head if he is not a bad one,” growled 
Mr. Grimwig, speaking by some ventriloquial power, without 
moving a muscle of his face. 

44 He is a child of a noble nature and a warm heart,” said 
Rose, colouring ; 44 and that Rower which has thought fit to try 
him beyond his years has planted in his breast affections and 
feelings which would do honour to many who have numbered his 
days six times over.” 

44 I *m only sixty-one,” said Mr. Grimwig with the same rigid 
face, 44 and, as the devil’s in it if this Oliver is not twelve at 
least, I don’t see the application of that remark.” 

44 l)o not heed my friend, Miss Maylie,” said Mr. Brownlow ; 
44 he does not mean what he says.” 

44 Yes, he does,” growled Mr. Grimwig. 

44 No, he does not,” said Mr. Brownlow, obviously rising in 
wrath as he spoke. 
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u He *11 eat his head if he doesn’t,” growled Mr. Grimwig. 

“ He would deserve to have it knocked off, if he does,” said 
Mr. Brownlow. 

“ And he ’d uncommonly like to see any man offer to do it,” 
responded Mr. Grimwig, knocking his stick upon the floor. 

Having gone thus far, the two old gentlemen severally took 
snuff, and afterwards shook hands, according to their invariable 
custom. 

“ Now, Miss Maylie,” said Mr. Brownlow, “ to return to the 
subject in which your humanity is so much interested. Will 
you let me know what intelligence you have of this poor child : 
allowing me to premise that I exhausted every means in my 
power of discovering him, and that since I have been absent 
from this country, my first impression that he had imposed upon 
me, and been persuaded by his former associates to rob me, has 
been considerably shaken.” 

Rose, who had had time to collect her thoughts, at once re- 
lated in a few natural words all that had befallen Oliver since he 
left Mr. Brownlow’s house, reserving Nancy’s information for 
that gentleman’s private ear, and concluding with the assurance 
that his only sorrow for some months past had been the not 
being able to meet with his former benefactor and friend. 

“ Thank God !” said the old gentleman ; “ this is great hap- 
piness to me, great happiness. But you have not told me where 
lie is now, Miss Maylie. You must pardon my finding fault 
with you, — but why not have brought him ?” 

u He is waiting in a coach at the door,” replied Rose. 

u At this door !” cried the old gentleman. With which he 
hurried out of the room, down the stairs, up the coach-steps, 
and into the coach, without another word. 

When the room-door closed behind him, Mr. Grimwig lifted 
up his head, and converting one of the hind legs of his chair into 
a pivot described three distinct circles with the assistance of his 
stick and the table : sitting in it all the time. After performing 
this evolution, he rose and limped as fast as he could up and 
down the room at least a dozen times, and then stopping sud- 
denly before Rose, kissed her without the slightest pre- 
face. 

u Hush !” he said, as the young lady rose in some alarm at 
this unusual proceeding, “ don’t be afraid ; I ’m old enough to 
be your grandfather. You’re a sweet girl — 1 like you. Here 
they are.” 

In fact, as he threw himself at one dexterous dive into his 
former seat, Mr. Brownlow returned accompanied by Oliver, 
whom Mr. Grimwig received very graciously ; and if the gratifi- 
cation of that moment had been the only reward for all her 
anxiety and care in Oliver’s behalf, Rose Maylie would have 
been well repaid. 

There is somebody else who should not be forgotten, by the 
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bye/' said Mr. Brownlow, ringing the bell. “ Send Mrs. Bed- 
win here, if you please.” 

The old housekeeper answered the summons with all despatch, 
and dropping a curtsy at the door, waited for orders. 

“ Why, you get blinder every day, Bedwin,” said Mr. Brown- 
low, rather testily. 

4t Well, that I do, sir,” replied the old lady. “ People’s eyes, 
at my time of life, don’t improve with age, sir.” 

“ I could have told you that,” rejoined Mr. Brownlow; “ but 
put on your glasses, and see if you can’t find out what you were 
wanted for, will you ?” 

The old lady began to rummage in her pocket for her spec- 
tacles; but Oliver’s patience was not proof against this new 
trial, and yielding to his first impulse, he sprung into her arms. 

“ God be good to me P cried the old lady, embracing him ; 
u it is my innocent boy !” 

My dear old nurse !” cried Oliver. 

“ He would come back — I knew he would,” said the old 
lady, holding him in her arms. u How well he looks, and how 
like a gentleman’s son he is dressed again. Where have you 
been this long, long while ? All ! the same sweet face, but not 
so pale ; the same soft eye, but not so sad. I have never for* 
gotten them qjr his quiet smile, but seen them every day side by 
side with those of my own dear children, dead and gone since I 
was a young lightsome creature.” Running on thus, and now 
holding Oliver from her to mark how he had grown, now clasp- 
ing him to her and passing her fingers fondly through his hair, 
the poor soul laughed and wept upon his neck by turns. 

Leaving her and Oliver to compare notes at leisure, Mr. 
Brownlow led the way into another room, and there heard from 
Rose a full narration of her interview with Nancy, which oc- 
casioned him no little surprise and perplexity. Rose also ex- 
plained her reasons for not making a confident of her friend 
Mr. Losberne in the first instance ; the old gentleman considered 
thatshe had acted prudently, and readily undertook to hold solemn 
conference with ttte worthy doctor himself. To afford him an 
early opportunity for the execution of this design, it was ar- 
ranged that he should call at the hotel at eight o’clock that 
evening, and that in the mean time Mrs. Maylie should be 
cautiously informed of all that had occurred. These prelimi- 
naries adjusted. Rose and Oliver returned home. 

Rose nad by no means overrated the measure of the good 
doctor’s wrath, for Nancy’s history was no sooner unfolded 
to him than he poured forth a shower of mingled threats and 
execrations ; threatened to make her the first victim of the 
cabined ingenuity of Messrs. Blathers and Buff, and actually 
put on his hat preparatory to sallying forth immediately to 
obtain the assistance of those worthies. And doubtless he 
would, in this first outbreak, have carried the intention into 
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effect withoiw - moment’s consideration of the consequences 
if he had not been restrained, in part, by corresponding violence 
on the side of Mr. Brownlow, who was himself of an irascible 
temperament, and partly by such arguments and representa- 
tions as seemed best calculated to dissuade him from his hot- 
brained purpose. 

44 Then what the devil is to be done ?” said the impetuous 
doctor, when they had rejoined the two ladies. 44 Are we to 
pass a vote of thanks to all these vagabonds, male and female, 
and beg them to accept a hundred pounds or so apiece as 
a trifling mark of our esteem, and some slight acknowledgment 
of their kindness to Oliver ?” 

44 Not exactly that,” rejoined Mr. Brownlow laughing, 45 but 
we must proceed gently and with great care.” 

44 Gentleness and care!” exclaimed the doctor. 44 I’d send 
them one and all to ” 

44 Never mind where,” interposed Mr. Brownlow. 44 But 
reflect whether sending them anywhere is likely to attain the 
object we have in view.” 

44 What object ?” asked the doctor. 

44 Simply the discovery of Oliver's parentage, and regaining 
for him the inheritance of which, if this story be true, he has 
been fraudulently deprived.” * 

44 Ah !” said Mr. Losberne, cooling himself with his pocket- 
handkerchief; 44 I almost forgot that.” 

44 You see,” pursued Mr. Brownlow, 44 placing this poor 
girl entirely out of the question, and supposing it were possible 
to bring these scoundrels to justice without compromising her 
safety, what good should we bring about ?” 

44 Hanging a few of them at least, in all probability,” sug- 
gested the doctor, 44 and transporting the rest.” 

• 4 Very good,” replied Mr. Brownlow smiling, 44 but no 
doubt they will bring that about themselves in the fulness 
of time, and if we step in to forestall them, it seems to me that 
we shall be performing a very Quixotic act in direct opposition 
to our own interest, or at least to Oliver’s,* which is the same 
thing.” 

44 How ?” inquired the doctor. 

44 Thus. It is quite clear that we shall have the most ex- 
treme difficulty in getting to the bottom of this mystery, unless 
we can bring this man, Monks, upon his knees. That can only 
be done by stratagem, and by catching him when he is not 
surrounded by these people. For, suppose he were appre- 
hended, we have no proof against him. He is not even (so 
far as we know, or as the facts appear to us,) concerned 
with the gang in any of their robberies. If be were not dis- 
charged, it is very unlikely that he could receive any further 
punishment than being committed to prison as a rogue and 
vagabond, and of course ever afterwards his mouth is so obsti- 
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nately closed that he might as well, for our purposes, be deaf, 
dumb, blind, and an idiot.” 

w Then,” said the doctor impetuously, “ I put it to you 
again, whether you think it reasonable that this promise to the 

f irl should be considered binding; a promise made with the 
est and kindest intentions, but really — ” 

44 Do not discuss the point, my dear young lady, pray,” 
said Mr. Brownlow interrupting Rose as she was about to 
speak. “ The promise shall be Kept. I don't think it will in 
the slightest degree interfere with our proceedings. But be- 
fore we can resolve upon any precise course of action, it will be 
necessary to see the girl, to ascertain from her whether she will 
point out this Monks on the understanding that she is to be 
dealt with by us, and not by the law ; or if she will not or 
cannot do that, to procure from her such an account of his 
haunts and description of his person as will enable us to 
identify him. She cannot be seen until next Sunday night ; 
this is Tuesday. I would suggest that, in the mean time, we 
remain perfectly quiet, and keep these matters secret even from 
Oliver himself.” 

Although Mr. Losberne received with many wry faces a 
proposal involving a delay of five whole days, he was fain to 
admit that no better course occurred to him just then; and as 
both Rose and Mrs. Maylie sided very strongly with Mr. 
Brownlow, that gentleman's proposition was carried unani- 
mously. 

u I should like,” he said, “ to call in the aid of my friend 
Grimwig. He is a strange creature, but a shrewd one, and 
might prove of material assistance to us ; I should say that he 
was bred a lawyer, and quitted the bar in disgust because he 
had only one brief and a motion of course in ten years, though 
whether that is a recommendation or not, you must determine 
for yourselves.” 

“ I have no objection to your calling in your friend if I may 
call in mine,” said the doctor. 

“ We must put it to the vote,” replied Mr. Brownlow, 
“ who may he be ?” 

“ That lady’s son, and this young lady’s — very old friend,” 
said the doctor, motioning towards Mrs. Maylie, and concluding 
with an expressive glance at her niece. 

Rose blushed deeply, but she did not make any audible 
objection to this motion (possibly she felt in a hopeless mi- 
nority) and Harry Maylie and Mr. Grimwig were accordingly 
added to the committee. 

* We stay in town of course,” said Mrs. Maylie, “ while 
there remains the slightest prospect of prosecuting this in- 
quiry with a chance of success. I will spare neither trou- 
ble nor expense in behalf of the object in whom we are all 
so deeply interested, and I am content to remain here, if 
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it be for twelve months, so long as you assure me that any 
hope remains .” 

tc Good,” rejoined Mr. Brownlow, “ and as I see on the 
faces about me a disposition to inquire how it happened that I 
was not in the way to corroborate Oliver’s tale, and had so 
suddenly left the kingdom, let me stipulate that I shall be 
asked no questions until such time as I may deem it expedient 
to forestall them by telling my own story. Believe me that 
I make this request with good reason, for I might otherwise 
excite hopes destined never to be realized, and only increase 
difficulties and disappointments already quite numerous enough. 
Come; supper has been announced, and young Oliver, who is 
all alone in the next room, will have begun to think, by this 
time, that wc have wearied of his company, and entered into 
some dark conspiracy to thrust him forth upon the world.” 

With these words the old gentleman gave his hand to Mrs. 
Maylie, and escorted her into the supper room. Mr. Losberne 
followed, leading Rose, and the council was for the present ef- 
fectually broken up. 


THE PORTRAIT. 

Would’st thou have a passing trace 
Of a matchless form ami face, 

Miml of pure, unstained feeling, 

Rooks, the inmost thoughts revealing l — 

Here thou may\->t a transcript see 
Of the nymph whoso chains I wear, 

Worthy man's idolatry, — 

My lady fair t 

Tell me not of eyes of light ! — 
llerVs are like the harebell, dight 
In Heaven's celestial i proper hue/ 

And gemmed with morning’s brightest dew 
Oh ! ever fondly turned on me 

(Twin-stars of Love and Beauty rare ! ) 

Thine eyes of maiden witchery, 

My lady fair 1 

Hair, where sunlight seems to stray. 

And kiss each tress in frolic play ; 

Lips that vainly would express 
Iler heart’s o’crflowing tenderness, — 

That young, fresh heart, within its shrine 
Of loveliness, — say, may I dare 
To call the priceless jewel mine. 

My lady fair ? 

J L. N. 
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THE MISSIONARY BRIDE. 

BY C. F. HOFFMAN, AUTHOR OF A “ WINTER IN THE FAR WEST." 

“ Voting bride, 

No keener dreg shall quiver on thy lip 
Till tlie last ice-cup coineth.” 

Mrs. Sigourney. 

The leading circumstances of the following narrative may 
be known to more than one of my readers ; but, if now recognised, 
notwithstanding the altered guise in which they are here given, I trust 
that they are still so presented to the public as to infringe upon no 
feeling of domestic privacy. 

In the spring of 18 — , the Rev. Mr. B , of , in Connecticut, 

received a letter from his old friend and college chum, the Rev. E 

T , who had been for some time established as a missionary in one 

of the islands in the Pacific, soliciting the fulfilment, on the part of his 
friend, of a most delicate and peculiar office for him. The request of 

T , who, having been long isolated from the world, had arrived at 

the age of forty without marrying, was nothing more nor less than 

that B would choose a wife for him, and prevail upon the lady to 

come out to her expectant husband by the first opportunity. Strange 

as it may seem, Mr. B found but little difficulty in complying 

with the request of his friend. The subject of missions at that time 
filled the minds of the whole religious community ; and, in some sec- 
tions of the Union, a wild zeal wrought so powerfully in the breasts of 
individuals, that they were eager to abandon their homes and their 
country, and sunder every domestic tie, in order “to do their Master's 
bidding ” in strange and inhospitable lands. Nor tvas this a mere 
burst of enthusiasm, that was to pass off with other fashions of the 
day — for its fruits are still constantly maturing ; and now, as then, 
there are not a few instances of young females of respectability and ac- 
complishment educating themselves for the avowed purpose of becom- 
ing the wives of missionaries.* With these preliminary remarks I will 
at once introduce the reader to the subject of the following sketch, 
with whom I became acquainted in the manner here related. 

I had been enjoying a week’s shooting at Quogue, on Long Island, 
when, wishing to return to New York by steam-boat through the 
sound, I engaged a seat one morning in the stage-coach for Sag Har- 
bour, which sometimes stopped for dinner at mine host’s, Mr. Pierson 
Howell. In the present instance it delayed merely long enough to re- 
ceive my luggage and myself. The only other passenger was a female, 
whom, notwithstanding the effectual screen of her long cottage bonnet, 
I knew to be pretty, from the quizzical look my landlord put on as he 
shook hands with me at parting after I had taken my seat by her 
side. 

The clay was warm ; and we had not driven far before, without ap- 
pearing officious, I had an opportunity of obtaining a glimpse of my 
companion’s face, while leaning before her to adjust the curtains on her 

* Nor are there a few instances of young females of respectability and accom- 
plishments, educated for the avowed purpose of marrying Homebody answering ma- 
trimonial advertisements witness Mr. Corder and others. — Ed. 
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side of the coach. It was beautiful — exceedingly beautiful. Not the 
beauty which arises from regularity of feature, or brilliancy of com- 
plexion — though in the latter it was not deficient, but that resistless 
and thoroughly womanish charm which lies in expression solely. It 
evinced that feminine softness of disposition which is often the farthest 
removed from weakness of character, though, by the careless observer, 
it is generally confounded with it; and which, though sometimes it 
may mislead one in judging of the temper of the possessor, yet al- 
most invariably, like the ore-blossom upon the soil that hs rich in mines 
beneath, bespeaks the priceless treasure of an affectionate and noble 
heart. The reader, who would realize the attractions of the counte- 
nance before me, need only call up their most winning expression in 
the features he most admires. 

I gradually fell into conversation with my companion, and, stopping 
at South Hampton to change horses, her first remark upon our again 
taking our seats, was, that she feared we should not get into Sag Har- 
bour until after dark, when she would be unable to find the ship which 
was expected to sail in the morning. As 1 knew that no ships but 
whalers lay at that time in Sag Harbour, I could not at first possibly 
conceive what a young and delicate female could have to do aboard of 
such a vessel; and then, the idea suggesting itself that she might he 
the daughter or sister of the captain, who came to bid him farewell for 
his two years* cruise, I asked her if she expected to remain on board 
the ship till she sailed. 

“ Oh yes, sir/* was the reply ; “ I go out in her.*’ 

“What! to the South Sea?** rejoined 1. “You have relations on 
hoard, though, I suppose !’* 

“ No, sir, I don't know any one in the ship ; but I have a letter for 

the captain, which, I think, will procure me a safe voyage to the 

Islands.” 

“ The Islands ! Is it possible you have friends in so remote 

a place as the Islands ? They must he dear friends, too, — pardon 

me, — to carry you unprotected so far.” 

“ My hu-us-band is there/' she answered with some embarrassment, 
though the growing twilight prevented me from seeing whether the 
confusion extended from her voice to her countenance. The peculiar- 
ity in the young lady's manner, as she pronounced the word “ hus- 
band,” piqued my curiosity ; but, as it would have been impertinent to 
push my inquiries further, I did not urge the subject, "but merely re- 
marked, that her youth had prevented me from taking her for a mar- 
ried woman. 

“Nor am I married yet,” was the reply. “And, indeed,” she conti- 
nued, with a slight tremor in her voice, “ I have never seen the man 
who is to be my husband.” An expression of unfeigned surprise, of a 
more lively interest, perhaps, — for I have said “ the maid was fair,” 
and we had now been some hours tete-a-tete , — escaped me: I scarcely 
remember what followed, but before we had reached the inn-door, the 
ingenuous girl had given, me a full account of herself and her fortunes. 
She was an orphan child, and had been bred up in great seclusion in a 
clergyman’s family in Western New York. She was, in a vvord, the 

young enthusiast whom the Rev. Mr. B had chosen as a wifejfor his 

Missionary friend, and prevailed upon to encounter a six months* voy- 
age through stormy latitudes, for the purpose of connecting herself for 
life with a man she had never seen. I did not express a sympathy 

2 a 2 
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that would be useless in her situation, much less did I give vent to 
the indignation with which her story filled me : her fanatical friends, 
who permitted a young, a beautiful, and delicate female, to take so 
wild a step, had, perhaps, after all, acted from the best of motives. 
Indeed, the poor thing herself, though not exactly proud of having 
been chosen to the station she was about to fill, seemed determined to 
enter upon it with all the exalted feeling of one who fulfils a high duty, ' 
and who is on the certain road to a preferment which most of her sex 
might envy. It would certainly have been a very equivocal kindness to 
have interposed another view of the subject, and disturbed the honest 
convictions of propriety which could alone have sustained her in a si- 
tuation so trying. 

I accompanied Alice Vere — for such I learned her name to be — to 
the vessel ; and, after bidding her a kind farewell, I took an opportu- 
nity, while passing over the side, to whisper a few words to the captain, 
which might induce him to believe that she was not so friendless as 
she appeared to be, and secure her whatever attention it was in his 
power to offer. In the morning, having a few moments to spare before 
breakfast, 1 again strolled down to the pier; but the whaler had hoist- 
ed sail with the dawn, and a brisk wind had already carried her out 
into the sound : nor was it till years after that I heard the name of 
Alice Vere, and learned the issue of her voyage; though the name, and 
the features, and voire of her who bore it, did, I confess, long haunt 
me. It was too pretty a name, I thought, to be changed lightly ; and, 
somehow, when I heard it I could not for the life of me ask that into 
which it was to be merged for ever. The sequel of her story I learned 
from a friend, whose vessel being driven from her course in coming 

from the East Indies, stopped at the Mauds to water, where he 

casually heard the fate of the Missionary girl. 

The tender and imaginative temperament of Alice Vere, though 
perhaps it impelled her to make the sacrifice for which she was school- 
ed by those who called themselves her friends, but badly fitted her for 
the cold destiny to which she was condemned. The imagination of any 
woman, isolated upon the great deep for six long months, with nothing to 
think of but the stranger husband to whose arms she was consigned, 
could not but be active, whatever her mental discipline might be. Jiut 
with a girl of fancy and feeling, who had taken a step so irretrievable 
when surrounded by approving and encouraging friends, what must 
have been her emotions in the solitude of her own cabin, when such an 
influence — such a sustaining atmosphere of opinion — was wholly with- 
drawn. Doubt and fear would at first creep into her mind; and, when 
these disheartening guests could no longer be controlled by factitious 
notions of duty, fancy would throw her fairy veil around their forms, 
and paint some happy termination of a prospect so forbidding. Ami 
thus it was with Alice Vere. Anxiety soon yielded to hope; her fu- 
ture husband and her future home filled her mind with a thousand 
dreaming fancies. She was no romance reader? and therefore could not 
make a hero of the future partner of her bosom ; but a saint he indeed 
might be, a saint too, not less in form than in godliness, for the associ- 
ation of physical and moral beauty is almost inseparable in the minds 
of the young and the inexperienced. She imagined him, too, as one 
who, though not “ looking from Nature up to Nature's God," fof “ God 
must be first and all in all with him/' would still be one whose mind 
would look from the Creator to his works, with a soul to appreciate all 
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their excellences. The fancied portrait of her future husband was 
laid in simple though impressive colours, but the background of the 
picture was filled with all the splendours of a tropical clime, of groves 
such as the early Christians wandered through in Grecian Isles, and 
skies such as bent over Ilim who taught beneath them in the golden 
orient. True, she was to be exiled for ever from the sheltered scenes 
and quiet fireside of her youth ; but, would she not be content to rove 
for ever with one only companion whose soul could fully sympathise 
with hers in scenes so fresh and so Elysian ? 

With a mind softened, if not enervated, by these day-dreams, not 
loss than by the bland and voluptuous clime in which they had been for 
some days sailing, our young enthusiast could scarcely suppress a 
scream of delight, when, upon coming on deck one morning, she found 

that the ship had cast anchor in the beautiful bay of , where her 

wildest visions of tropical scenery seemed more than realised. The 
water around the ship was as clear as the mountain-streams of her na- 
tive country ; and the palm-trees and cocoas that bent over it, lifted 
their slender columns, and waved their tufted heads against a sky more 
purely bright than any she had ever beheld ; while clouds of tropical 
birds, of the most dazzling plumage, sailed along the shore, or sported 
around the vessel, as if wholly regardless of man. 

A number of the natives had launched their light barks from the 
shore, filled with bread, fruit, and other acceptable luxuries to those 
who have been long at sea. Alice was watching their approach with 
girlish interest in the novelty of the scene, when a boat from the op- 
posite side of the crescent-shaped harbour made the ship, and, almost 
before she was aware of its approach, a striking figure, dressed after 
the clerical fashion of her own country, in a full suit of black, present- 
ed himself at the companion way, and, leaping on deck, instantly hur- 
ried towards her. She turned ^round — looked at him intensely for a 
moment — made one faltering step towards him, and fainted in his 
arms. 

The gentleman laid her carefully upon a flag that chanced to be 
folded near ; and, still supporting her head upon one knee, gazed upon 
her features with looks of surprise and anxiety, which soon yielded to 
complete bewilderment as she addressed him upon coming to herself. 

“Thank God!” she 'exclaimed, gradually reviving; “ thank God! 
thank God! — how can I ever have deserved this?” and, bending her 
face forward, she impressed a reverential kiss upon his hand, and then 
covered lier face in confusion. 

My readers have all read of love at first sight, and some, perhaps, 
have heard of instances of it among their acquaintance. The sceptics 
to the doctrine, however, I imagine, far outnumber those who really 
believe in it. It is the latter, therefore, whom I will beg to recollect 
all the circumstances which preceded this singular scene ; when they 
cannot deem it unnatural that the wrought-up feelings of an ardent 
and sensitive girl should thus burst forth upon first meeting in her af- 
fianced husband, her appointed friend and protector in a strange land, 
him that religion and duty taught her that she w ust love, — upon meeting 
in him all that her dreams of happiness for long, long months of anx- 
ious solitude had pictured. I ought to add, however, that the inter- 
change of several letters between Miss Vere and her betrothed before 
leaving her native shores, had, while partially removing the awkward- 
ness of their first meeting, supplied perhaps that “food for young 
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thoughts *' which, in a nature artless and enthusiastic as hers, might 
engender the most confiding affections even for an object that she had 
never seen. 

“ And is this beautiful island to be our home? — Are these my hus- 
band s people around us ? — Oh ! how I shall love every thing that be- 
longs to this fair land ! But why do you not speak to your poor wan- 
derer? — Alas ! alas l can I ever deserve all these blessings ?*’ 

The embarrassment of the gentleman seemed only to increase as the 
agitated girl thus poured out her feelings. He begged her to be 
calm, and seemed most nervously solicitous to restrain her expressions ; 
and the captain approaching at that moment, he made a hurried and 
indistinct apology for his abruptness ; and, withdrawing his arm from 
her waist as she regained her feet, moved off to seek the mate in an- 
other part of the vessel. 

“ Ah ! Mr. Supercargo, I mistrusted we should find you at this is- 
land !” exclaimed the mate, turning round, and shaking hands with 
him, as the gentleman touched his shoulder upon joining this officer 

near the capstan. “ All well at home, Mr. F . Here ’s a letter 

from your wife.” 

The other tore open the letter, and devoured* it with evident delight, 
and then shaking hands again with the officer, exclaimed, 

“ Thank you, thank you ; all are well at home, as you tell me. But 
how in the world came that beautiful insane creature in your vessel ?" 

“ A mad woman l The devil a bit of a mad woman or any other 

woman have we on board, except Mrs. T , the wife of Parson T 

that is to be." 

" The wife of Mr. T ?” 

“ Why, yes, as good as his wife. She ’s a gal from York State we 
are carrying out to be spliced to old Dead-eyes." 

The gentlemanlike supercargo seemed struck with concern ; in fact, 
the true state of the case flashed upon his mind in a moment. The 
deep mourning which he wore out of respect for one of his employers, 
whose ship he was that day to visit, had evidently caused him to be 
mistaken for a clergyman ; and the excited imagination of the lonely 
girl had prompted her to see in him the future guardian of her friend- 
less condition. Nothing, however, could be done ; an attempt at ex- 
planation would but betray her secret to the hoarse natures by which 
she was surrounded. Her lot in life, too, was cast; his sympathy 
could avail her nothing, and a few days’ voyage would consign her to 
the care of him who might legitimately receive the proofs of tenderness 
which he had so innocently elicited in his own behalf. He called for 
his boat, and passing slowly and dejectedly over the side of the vessel, 
pulled for the shore. 

Alice Vere had in the mean time retired to the cabin, where she 
expected her lover — it was the first time she had even thought the 
word — to join her. Her own feelings had so crowded upon her mind 
during the brief interview, that they had prevented her from observing 
bis ; and the luxury of emotion in which she now indulged, and in 
which she thought there was not one consideration human or divine to 
make it wrong for her to indulge, prevented her from observing the 
lapse of time. Simple and single-hearted, with a nature whose afflu- 
ent tenderness piety could regulate and delicacy could temper, though 
neither could repress, she poured the flood of her pent-up feelings in 
what seemed their heaven-appointed channel ; in a word, she was gone 
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an age in love .while numbering the minutes of her acquaintance with 
her lover. His noble and manly figure, his alert and elastic step in 
approaching her, and the kindly look of feeling and intelligence his 
features wore, a look of intense interest, which she, poor girl, little 
dreamt was prompted by concern for another, of whom he was about to 
ask her nay, even the hurried tones of his agitated but still most 
musical voice, all, all were stamped upon her heart as indelibly as if 
their impress had been the work of years. 

The water rippling along the vessel's side first roused her from this 
delicious reverie, and the mate, who was a rough but kind-hearted sea- 
man, at that moment came below to make an entry in his log. 

“ Well, miss," he cried, “ with this breeze we "11 soon bring up at 
the parson's door ; and right glad to be rid of us you 'll be, 1 guess, 
when we get there. Only thirty-six hours more, and you 'll be home.” 

“ This island, then, is not Mr. T 's residence ?” 

“ This ? — Oh no. There used to be a Britisher here, hut they have 
got no missionary man upon it now.” 

“ And does Mr. T have to go thus from island to island in the 

performance of his duty ? — or did he only come so far from his people to 
meet me ?” she asketPwith some embarrassment. 

€t CorncT exclaimed the seaman, not a little puzzled; “why, law 

bless your soul. Parson T has not been here, at least that I know 

on.” 

“Surely he's now on board,” cried Alice, alarmed, yet hardly know- 
ing why: “ surely I saw him speaking to you on deck.” 

“ To me, missus ! — I never cared to exchange two words with old 
Dead-eyes, axing your pardon, since I knowed him. Speaking to me ! 

Why, that— -that was — why, my eyes! you have not taken 

young Washington F 's handsome figure for old Ebenezer T 's 

mouldy carcase ?” 

The rude but not unfriendly mate had hardly uttered the sentence 
before he cursed himself to the bottom of every sea between the poles, 
for the use he had made of his tongue. Alice fell lifeless upon the 
cabin-floor. The seaman shouted for assistance ; and then, as he and 
the better-bred captain, who, as the father of a large and estimable 
family, was a more fitting nurse for the forlorn maiden, applied one 
restorative after another, she recovered animation at intervals. Fit 
succeeded fit, however ; and then, as the wind rose, and a brewing 
tempest called all hands on deck, the captain could only place her 
kindly in her berth, in the hope that the new excitement at hand 
might possibly be of service to his patient. 

The ship was driven widely out of her course. Alice was long in- 
different to everything around ; but as the storm lasted for several 
days, and finally threatened to destroy the stout craft in which she 
sailed, the near prospect of the death for which she had but now been 
longing called all her religious feelings- into action. She felt that she 
was the child of destiny : her gentle piety would not allow her to wish 
for a sudden and violent death, though the peace of the grave was 
what she most desired. She prayed then, not for life, but for au escape 
from its horrors ; alik^from those which raged in the angry elements 
around her, and those which warred so fearfully in her own bosom. 

Weeks elapsed before the vessel reuched the haven, of which she had 
once been within a few hours' sail. The missionary girl had appa- 
rently recovered from all bodily indisposition, and her features were 
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again as calm as ever ; but it was the calmness of rigidity, and not of 
peace, they wore. It was a sacrifice of herself to Heaven she had me- 
ditated originally. “ And why,” exclaimed she mentally, €( why should 
I shrink from the offering now, when Providence has enabled me to 
make it richer and more abundant — to make my soul’s triumph more 
complete, as its trial is more bitter and severe !” Still, when the isle 
of lier destination hove in view, it was with a shudder that she first 
looked upon the shore, and thought of the fate that there awaited her. 

Woman’s heart is a strange, a wayward thing. In many a bosom its 
strongest chords are never touched by the hand to which it is yielded. 
It is often bestowed with faint consent on him who seeks it— bestowed 
in utter ignorance of the power of loving — the wealth of tenderness it 
hoards within itself ; 

“ Circumstance, blind contact, and the strong necessity of loving,” 

will afterward mould it to its fate, and prevent repining at its choice ; 
but when once its hidden strings have vibrated, and given out their 
full music, — when once its inmost treasures have been disclosed to its 
owner, counted over, and yielded up with a full knowledge of their 
worth, to another, — when “ the pearl of the ^oul ” has been once 
lavished in the mantling cup of affection, it revolts from all feebler 
preferences, and is true, even in death, to ifs one only love. 

The missionary soon came on board to claim his bride. lie was 
a plain and worthy man, with nothing to distinguish him from the 
members of his profession in our country, who, mistaking the prompt- 
ings of zeal for the inspiration of a special calling, and who, without 
minds matured by experience or enlightened by education, leave the 
plough or the shopboard to become the instructors of those who, with 
feelings as sincere as their own, and understandings far more exercised 
in knowledge of good and evil, are expected to bow to their narrow 
teachings, — to receive them, not as humble soldiers of the Cross need- 
ing guidance like themselves but as the captain^ and leaders of the 
church militant, armed in full panoply, — a living bulwark against its 
foes. 

Alice Vere had but little experience in society ; but the quickening 
power of love had lately called all her dormant perceptions of taste and 
feeling into play, and a very brief interview sufficed for her to read the 
character of her destined husband. She felt that she could never love 
him. Kespect him she (lid, as she would have done the humblest 
brother of her faith; and had she never known what love was, her 
regard would perhaps not have been withholden in time; for every 
woman loves the father of her children, if he be not a creature to be 
abhorred. But if there be an agonizing thought to a girl of delicacy 
and sensibility, it is the idea of becoming a bride under such circum- 
stances as surrounded poor Alice Vere — the thought that her heart 
shall beat against the bosom of stranger, when its every pulse throbs 
for another. Still a high, imperious duty, gs she believed, constrained 
her, and she prepared to resign herself to her fate. 

The nuptial day arrived. It had been arranged that the master of 
the vessel* on board of which Alice, wistfully leering, had begged to 
remain, should perform the ceremony (agreeably to the laws of the state 
of New York, by which marriage is merely a civil contract, requiring 
only a formal declaration of the parties before competent witnesses). 
Mr. T— < — himself commenced the ceremony by a prayer, which, as 
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giving Bolerftnity to the occasion, was perhaps most proper in itself; 
but it was painfully long, and seemed to refer to almost everything 
else but the immediate subject of interest. At length the bride, 
whose languid limbs refused to sustain her so long in a standing posi- 
tion, sank into a seat, and the missionary, glancing a look of reproval 
at her, abruptly concluded his harangue. The worthy seaman was 
more expeditious in getting through with his share of the office. He 
merely asked the parties severally if they acknowledged each other as 
man and wife. The missionary made his response in the affirmative 
with a slow and grave distinctness ; but Alice faltered in her reply. 
A tumult of feelings seemed oppressing her senses for a moment ; she 
looked to the untamed forest, whose boughs waved unfettered on the 
shore, to the broad main that spread its free waves around her, and the 
wild bird that sported over its bosom, 

“ Then she turn’d 

To him who was to be tier sole sbelterer now, 

And placed her hand m hi.s, and raided her e>e 

One moment upward, whence fur tfmiglfi did come 

The certificates, u ; liich had been previously drawn up, being then 
signed and witnessed, the missionary concluded with another homily; 
and the crew, who had, been allowed to collect upon the quarterdeck 
during the ceremonial, dispersed over the vessel. 

It was now sunset, rnd, as a heavy cloud which threatened rain 

brooded over the island, the captain politely insisted that Air. T 

should not think of returning to the shore, hut take possession of his 
own private cabin. The rain soon after beginning to fall in torrents, 
drove those on deck below. Here the mates claimed the privilege of 
having a jorum of punch to drink the health of the bride, and the cap- 
tain being willing to unite with them, Alice was compelled to retire to 
the new quarters which had been just provided for her; while the 
festive seamen insisted upon keeping their clerical guest for a while 
among themselves. Their mirth soon became so uproarious as to mock 
the tempest without, when a sudden squall struck the vessel, carrying 
her over, even as she lay at anchor under bare poles, upon her beam- 
ends. The seamen, followed by the missionary, rushed to the deck, 
where the glare of the lightning, as they looked to windward, revealed 
to them a female figure standing upon the taffrail, with arms out- 
stretched towards a huge wave that lifted its over-arching crest above 
her, and threatened to ingulf the vessel. A cry of horror escaped 
the revellers, the bridegroom breathed a prayer as he clung to the 
rigging for safety ; and then, as the descending sea righted the vessel, 
a suffocating moan was heard above the surge that sw r cpt the body of 
Alice Vere like a drift of foam across her decks. 

The morning came at last, the sun rose serenely, the bright waves 
rippled joyously beneath the stern of the vessel, and their reflected 
light playing through the sloping windows of the cabin, glanced upon 
the unpressed couch of the Missionary Bride. None could even tell how 
she had made her way to the deck in the midst of the tempest ; yet 
none have ever whispered the sin of self-destruction against the lovely, 
the lonely, the ill-fated Alice Veiie.— Let this “ ower-true” tale 
bear a sad and solemn warning. 
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CLIMES. 

BY WILLIAM J. THOMS. 

WITH A PORTRAIT OF JOE MILLER. 

“ Motley’s your only wear/’ — S iiakspeaue. 

u Motley's your only wear !” quoth Shakspeare, and of a verity 
Shakspeare, as usual, is in the right ; for motley has worn long and 
well, and found favour in the sight of our forefathers and ourselves 
from the time when it was first donned by the Vice of the Old Mora- 
lities, some centuries since, until it was defied by poor Joe Grimaldi, 
who had not the smallest particle of a vice about him but this same suit 
of motley. 

In all ages and conditions of society the humours of the professed 
droll, or merrymaker, have found universal welcome. To discuss the 
why and the wherefore would here be out of place ; the fact was and 
is as we have stated it. 

In the olden days the monks, who sought to instruct their unlettered 
flocks by dramatic representations of the most striking incidents re- 
corded in Scripture story, knowing as well as Dryden himself that 
u Men are but children of a larger growth/’ 

seasoned the feast of reason to the popular palate, and enlivened the 
grave scenes of Biblical history by the introduction of a singular cha- 
racter entitled the Vice, a buffoon wearing a fools habit, and the 
greater part of whose employment consisted in teazing and tormenting 
upon every occasion the Devil, whose bitter enemy he was. This cha- 
racter, according to the late Mr. Douce, ceased to be in fashion at the 
end of the sixteenth century. But as, in the times of which we are 
speaking, this love of fun and frolic could rarely be gratified by any- 
thing approaching to the character of dramatic performances, — since 
the mysteries and moralities were for the most part enacted only in 
celebration of the great festivals of the Church, — ‘this fondness for mad 
pranks and witty conceits gave rise to that now obsolete character, the 
domestic fool, or jester ; and the reader will readily conceive how pre- 
valent must have been the custom of keeping stick merry retainers, 
when he learns that a clever German writer has devoted a goodly octavo 
volume to the discussion and illustration of the history of Court Fools. 

The subject is indeed a prolific one, for the practice w'as universal. 
Not a court in Christendom but resounded with their witticisms : not 
a feudal lord but sought relief from the troubles of war, or relaxation 
and amusement after the fatigues of the chase, in listening to the gibes 
of his jester; while so far was this practice from being confined to 
sovereign princes and the secular nobles, that it prevailed among eccle- 
siastics of the very highest rank, arid this notwithstanding that the 
Couucil held at Paris, a. d. 1212, had expressly declared that church- 
men should not keep fools ! 

The Popes Paul the Second and Leo the Tenth are known to have 
numbered such philosophers in motley among their retainers ; and old 
Sebastian Brandt tells a story of a bishop (by ether writers Raid to be 
the Archbishop of Cologne) who did so, much to bis discomfort. The 
story paints in such vivid colours the manners and spirit of the times 
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as to justify its insertion, though certainly of a very questionable cha- 
racter. This bishop had a favourite fool, who, as was the custom of that 
age, lay in the same bed with him, in which, upon one occasion, it so 
happened that a nun made a third party. The fool, upon finding 
more legs than ordinary in the bed, laid hold of one, and asked whose it 
was. < Mine, said the bishop. He then laid hold of a second leg, a 
third, and a fourth, asking the same question, the bishop each time 
answering that it was his ; whereupon the fool sprang from the bed, 
and running to the window, cried, “ Come in here ! — come in here I — 
behold a miracle ! Our bishop has got four legs !” And thus made 
he known to all the world what his master would fain have kept 
secret. 

Among the cardinals who are recorded as having kept fools, our own 
Wolsey must not be forgotten; and, like the bishop we have just re- 
ferred to, lie would seem to have had good cause to repent of having 
disobeyed in this respect the ordinances of the Church. Wolsey who, 
as is well known, was the son of a butcher, received no heartier con- 
gratulations on obtaining his cardinal's hat than those which his jester 
ottered him. Thank God ! you are a cardinal/’ said the jester ; 
“ now have I nothing more to desire than to see you pop?/’ The car- 
dinal inquired of him his reasons for this wish. “ Why/’ said the 
saucy knave, “ St. Peter was a fisherman, and he therefore ordained 
fasts, that fish might fetch a better price : now, your eminence being 
a butcher bred, would of course abolish fasts, and command us to eat 
meat, that your trade might flourish/' 

Put if it be matter of surprise to find the dignitaries of the Church 
seeking amusement in the rude sallies of these carping knaves, it must 
be still more so to see them intruding into the Council-chamber when 
matters of the gravest moment were under discussion ; yet such was 
undoubtedly the case. Triboulet, the favourite jester of Francis the 
First, was, we are told, present at the council of war held by that mo- 
narch previous to his unfortunate campaign of 1525, in which he was 
taken prisoner at Pavia. The council, after gravely deliberating upon 
the most advantageous mode of entering Italy, being at length dis- 
solved, were very coolly told by the jester, that though they doubtless 
flattered themselves they had given their sovereign most excellent ad- 
vice, they had unquestionably forgotten the most important part of the 
question. f< What is that?” inquired they. “ Why,” said Triboulet, 
“ you don’t, I suppose, mean to stay in Italy ; and yet have never 
once considered how you are to get b^pk again!” The unfortunate 
issue of this expedition proved that, though the fool’s bolt might have 
been soon shot, it had hit the mark. 

The following anecdote furnishes, however, a still more remarkable 
proof of the extent to which this practice was carried, and shows liow 
little the presence of such characters, even upon the gravest occasions, 
was considered either intrusive or indecorous. 

At the time of the celebrated disputation between Luther and 
Eckius at the castle of Leipsic in 1519, Duke George of Saxony, the 
bitter enemy of Luther and his followers, who was always present, was 
attended by a favourite jester, who had but one eye, and who generally 
sat at liis master’s feet. Some of the courtiers had in jest told the 
fool that the learned doctors were disputing upon the subject of his 
marriage, which Luther defended, but which Eckius would by no. 
means allow. This was sufficient to inspire the poor fellow with a vio- 
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lent dislike to Eckius, against whom, therefore, during the disputation, 
he kept continually darting all the angry looks that his one eye was 
capable of. Eckius at length noticing this, and not knowing the reason 
of it, looked just as angrily at the fool, and, by way of deriding him for 
the infirmity under which he laboured, put up his hand and mockingly 
closed one of his eyes. At the sight of this, the jester lost all patience, 
and, in the face of the whole assembly, he called Eckius a lying priest, 
a rascal, and a thief, and quitted the hall in a towering passion, amidst 
the laughter of all who witnessed this extraordinary scene. 

But it would appear that there is more of philosophy and shrewdness 
in the practice of keeping fools than one would at the first glance be 
inclined to suspect. The celebrated Professor Ilufelaml, of Berlin, tells 
us that Laughter is one of the greatest helps to digestion with which 
he is acquainted ; and the custom prevalent among our forefathers of 
exciting it by jesters and balloons was founded on true medical prin- 
ciples. In a word, endeavour to have cheerful and merry companions 
at your meals. What nourish men t one receives amidst mirth and jol- 
lity will certainly produce good and light blood !’’ And from a very 
curious account of Lord Burghley, written by one of his household, 
which is preserved among the manuscripts in the British Museum, we 
learn that that profound minister was habitually “ very free and cheer- 
ful in his hours of refection.” 

Professed jesters have, however, now for many years been out of 
vogue ; the reader, of course, knows why. I might dissertate at some 
length upon the point, speak in loud-sounding phrase an infinite deal 
of nothing, hide the reasons like two grains of wheat in a bushel of 
ebaff, — yet, gloss them over as I might, the causes of this altered state 
of things, designate them what you will, are those stereotype ones 
which are now-a-days called into use to account for every change, be it 
for the better or for the worse, or neither for better nor worse, but 
merely for change sake, — the march of intellect, — the schoolmaster 
being abroad (which, by the bye, he never ought to be,) — the diffusion 
of useful knowledge. 

But if jesters are gone out, the love of a good jest is as strong as 
ever, — 

“ And men keep jest-hooks now, who once kept fools.” 

Not that jest-books have arisen since jesters disappeared — far from it. 
Their origin is coeval *witli the existence of the jester, and among the 
earliest specimens of them which exist, must be reckoned those which 
are devoted to the quips, quirl^, and merry pranks of some well-known 
droll. In fact they were originally special biographies of individual 
men of fun, and not, as now, medleys made up from the good things 
said and done by a whole body of wits. In the former class, one of the 
most curious is a book which Fuseli is said to have delighted in, “ The 
Merry Adventures of Tyll Eulenspiegel or Ilowlglas/’ a German 
knave or a German fool, which you will, or both, an' it so please you. 
But as we have elsewhere* introduced Master Eulenspiegel to the 
English reader, we will bid him stand aside, and give place to another 
rogue as witty as himself, but who, we believe, now makes his first 
appearance in this country, though the collection in which his witti- 
cisms are recorded was for many years the delight of the lovers of such 
merry histories throughout all Germany. 


* Lays arid Legends. Germany, p. 70, 
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Klauss von Ranstet, or, as lie is more generally called, Claus Narr, 
filled the office of court-jester, or domestic fool, in the household of 
four successive Electors of Saxony and one Archbishop. He is first 
found in the service of the Elector Ernest, who died in I486; then in 
that of his successor, Albert, who died in 1500 ; he is next seen in the 
service of Ernest, Archbishop of Madgeburgh, who died in 1513 ; from 
whom he appears to have been transferred to that of Frederick the 
Wise, who died in 1525 ; and lastly we find him among the retainers of 
the Elector John, commonly called the Confessor. The incident 
which led to his adoption of this strange calling is so characteristic of 
the state of society at the period when it occurred, as not only to justify 
but to call for its insertion. 

Claus being the son of very indigent parents, was employed by them 
to watch their fiock of geese in the environs of Ranstadt. The "elector 
passing that neighbourhood upon some occasion, accompanied by a nu- 
merous retinue, both on horseback and in carriages, Claus, the goose- 
herd, was very desirous of seeing the sight ; but that he might not pay 
too dearly for it by losing his geese, he determined to take them with 
him ; and accordingly he tucked the necks of the young ones under his 
girdle, took the two old ones one under each arm, and thus accoutred 
set out for Ranstadt. The elector, as may be supposed, was struck 
with his extraordinary appearance, and laughing heartily at his sim- 
plicity, set him down in his own mind as being by nature intended for 
a fool. lie accordingly desireefe Claus' father to be sent for, and asked 
him whether he was willing to allow him to take his son to court. 
The father readily consented, saying, u My gracious lord, you will 
thereby rid me of a plaguy trouble, for the lad is not of the slightest 
use to me. He does nothing hut create a riot in my house, while his 
follies set the whole village in an uproar !” Upon this the elector took 
Claus into his service, paid his father for the geese, and dismissed him 
with a handsome present. 

The French, if they cannot boast greatly of their jest-books, may very 
justly be proud of that most admirable substitute for them, their match- 
less Ana, of which we purpose speaking at large on some future occa- 
sion. Their collections of faceting are also very abundant ; and one 
among them, a very prominent volume in the Shandean Library, “ Lex 
Bigarrures ef Touches da Seigneur des Accords /' contains, (at least, the 
best edition of it,) two collections of jests, one entitled, “Lea Ex - 
craignes Dijon noises,” and the other a number of ridiculous stories, 
somewhat like the Facethi) of Hierocles, or our own Tales of the 
Wise Men of Gotham, and which an* there attributed to a certain 
Sieur Gauhird. The following may serve as a specimen, and has, at all 
events, its brevity to recommend it. 

The Sieur Gauhird being told by a friend that tlio Dean of Besan- 
<^on was dead, begged his informant not to believe the report. “ De- 
pend upon it," quoth he, “ it is not true ; if it had been, he would have 
written to me, for he always makes a point of writing to me when he 
has anything particular to communicate." One of the best of the mo- 
dern French Jest Rooks is that published in London some few years 
since under the title of “ Marottcs d rend re, on Triboulct Tahletier 
which contains, among other remarkable productions, the song of Le 
Fameux La Galisse which has been imitated by Goldsmith in his 
two elegies, on a Mad- Dog, and on Mrs. Mary Blaze. It is 
much to be regretted, however, that this collection, which contains 
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many admirable stories, is as much disfigured by indelicacies as if it 
had been formed three centuries since. 

If, quitting France, we cross the Alps in search of the Facetim of 
Italy, the first object, and, indeed the principal one which we encoun- 
ter, is the collection of witty sayings and doings attributed to the 
Florentine priest, Ariotto. 

Provano Ariotto, or, to give him his proper title, Ariotto Mainardi, 
was born at Florence on the 25th December 1396 ; and, though ori- 
ginally brought up as a woolstapler, afterwards entered into holy orders, 
was priest at the Church of Saint Cresci, and eventually at that of St. 
Just, in Florence. He died in 1483, having gained for himself a re- 
putation for wit and humour which not only spread throughout the 
whole of Italy during his life-tiine, but which has endured even to our 
own days. Crescembini, who, like Quadrio, enumerates him among 
the poets of Italy on the strength of the occasional verses introduced 
into his stories, tells us that he caused his monument to be erected 
during his life-time, and the following characteristic inscription to he 
engraved upon it , — <c Quest a sepoltura ha fatto fare el Piovano Ariotto 
per se, e per tutte quelle persone, le quali dentro vi volessero entrare." 
— l< Piovano Ariotto caused this tomb to be made for himself, and for 
everybody else who should wish to enter it.” 

His facetiae, which are reckoned among the best and most agreeable 
to be found in the literature of Italy, having been formed in the best 
days of Florentine taste, were not, however, collected by himself, as 
some writers have supposed. The earliest edition is one in quarto, 
published at Florence without date ; that in octavo, published at Ve- 
nice in 1520, being the next. The following tale may serve as a spe- 
cimen of Arlottos shrewd and pleasant wit. 

It happened after a long drought that a very plenteous Tain fell 
while Ariotto, and a number of his boon companions, were seated at 
table. All the party immediately began to vie one with another in 
praise of this well-timed shower, which they declared to be of such va- 
lue as to be beyond all price. That is all very true/’ quoth Ariotto, 
“ it is indeed a delightful rain ; yet I do not see that any of you make 
the slightest use of it. You have praised the rain ; hut not a drop 
have you mixed with your wine.” The party laughed, and continued 
as before to drink their good wine without any intermixture of this in- 
valuable rain. By-and-bye a supper of partridges and sausages was 
laid before the party ; \Arlotto tasted the sausages, and praised them 
most exceedingly, whereupon the whole party fell to eating them, 
with the exception of Ariotto, who contented himself with the choicest 
pickings of the partridges. Presently, the sausages being finished, the 
company would needs try the birds ; but they found that all the best 
parts of them were already eaten. “ Why, how is this, Ariotto ?” cried 
they; "you, who so praised the sausages, have eaten nothing hut par- 
tridges.” — " Why,” said he, “ I have but followed your example ; 
you praised the water, and drank wine. It is true, the sausages were 
excellent; but, then, the partridges were still better!” 

But it is time that we should say a word of the jesters and jest-books 
of merry England, and more especially of the world-renowned Joe Mil- 
ler, whose portrait here greets the reader. But, as the rule, ir- 
ritiamus ab initio , which is good in all cases, is especially so in the 
present one, we will first devote a few words to the predecessors of 
this well-known wit. For predecessors he had in abundance, 
u Vixerunt fortes ante Agamemnona multi." 
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“ There were good jest-books before Joe Miller/* and some of them 
excessively rich and humorous. 

From one of the earliest of these, entitled “Jests to make you merrie ,” 
supposed to have been collected by the well-known Thomas Dekker, 
the dramatist, and author of that curious satire, “The Gull's Horn- 
book,” we extract the following definition of What a jest is. “ A jest 
is the bubbling up of wit. It is a bavin, which being well kindled, 
maintains for a short time the heate of laughter. It is a weapon where- 
with a fool does oftentimes fight, and a wise man defends himself by. 
It is the food of good company if it be seasoned with judgment ; but, 
if with too much tartnesse, it is hardly disgested, but it turne to quar- 
rel. A jest is tried as powder is, the most sudden is the best. It is 
a merrie gentleman, and hath a brother so like him that many take 
them for twinnes ; for the one is a jest spoken, and the other is a jest 
done. Stay but the reading of this booke some lialfe anhoure, and you 
shall bee brought acquainted with both.” 

The latter remark applies to most of the jest-books, for they record 
almost as many practical jokes as witty replies. This is perhaps more 
particularly the case with such as are devoted to the merriments of one 
particular joker. The merry-conceited jests of George Peele being in 
fact but a series of shifts and contrivances, whereby Master George, 
who appears to have lived by his wits, employed the wit which nature 
had blest him with to provide for himself as well as lie could at the ex- 
pense of his neighbours. Take as a sample the following story, entitled, 
“ IIow George Peele served half-a-score citizens. George once had 
invited half a score of his friends to a great supper, where they were 
passing merry, no cheer wanting, wine enough, music playing: the 
night growing on; and, being upon departure, they call for a reckon- 
ing. George swears there is not a penny for them to pay. They, 
being men of good fashion, by no means will yield unto it: but every 
man throws down his money, some ten shillings, some five, some more ; 
protesting something they will pay. “ Well,” quoth George, taking 
up all the money, “ seeing you will be so wilful, you shall see what 
follows.” So he commands the music to play ; and, while they were 
skipping and dancing, George gets his cloak, sends up two pottles of 
hypocrase, and leaves them and the reckoning to pay. They, won- 
dering at the stay of George, meant to be gone, but they were staid 
by the way, and, before they went, forced to pay the reckoning anew. 
This shewed a mind in him ; he cared not whom he # deceived, so he pro- 
fited himself for the present.” 

The following story taken from “ Scoggin’ s Jests ,” a very popular 
collection of the merry adventures of one, whom Bale calls “ Alter De- 
mocritus,” and which collection is said to have been formed by the well- 
known Dr. Andrew Borde, author of the “ Merry Tales of the Mad 
Men of Gotham,” may serve as a sample of the wit which is said to 
have rendered Master Scoggin the favourite of the court of Edward the 
Fourth. It tells us — “ How Scoggin made the country people offer 
their money to a dead man's head.” 

“Upon a time when Scoggin lacked maintenance, and had gotten 
the displeasure of his former acquaintance by reason of his crafty deal- 
ing and unhappy tricks, he bethought himself in what manner he 
might get money with a little labour ; so, travelling up into Norman- 
dy, he got him a priest's gown, and clothed himself like a scholar, and 
after went into a certain churchyard, where he found the skull of a 
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dead man's head ; the which he took up, and made very clean, and 
after bore it to a goldsmith, and hired him to set it in a stud of silver,; 
which being done, he departed to a village thereby, and came to the 
parson of the church and saluted him, and then told him that he had 
a relique, and desired him that he would do so much for him as to 
shew it unto the parish that they may offer to it ; and, withal, pro- 
mised the parson that he should nave one half of the offerings. The 
parson, moved With coveteousness, granted his request ; and so, upon 
the Sunday following, told his parishioners thereof, saying that there 
was a certain religious scholar come to the town that had brought with 
him a precious relic ; and he that would offer thereunto should have a 
general pardon for all his forepassed sins, and .that the scholar was 
there present himself to show it them. With that Scoggin went up 
into the pulpit, and showed him the relic that he had, and said to 
them that the head spake to him, and that it bade him that he should 
build a church over him, and that the money that the church should 
be builded withal should be well-gotten. But, when the people came 
to offer to it, Scoggin said unto them, — ( All you women that have 
made your husbands cuckolds I pray you sit still, and come not to 
offer, for the head bade me that I should not receive your offerings ;’ 
whereupon the poor men and their wives came thick and threefold to 
this offering, and there was not a woman but she offered liberally, 
because that he had said so, and he gave them the blessing with the 
head. And there were some that had no money that offered thoi^ 
rings, and some of them that offered twice or thrice, because they 
would be seen. Thus received he the offerings both of the good and 
the bad, and by this practice got a great sum of money/' 

We must pass over Pas quits Jests , and the Pleasant Conceits of 
Old Hobson , — not, gentle reader, the celebrated Cambridge carrier, 
but William Hobson, the merry Londoner over Democritus Junior , 
stooping by the way to pick up the following specimen. 

“ One said he sung as well as most men in Europe, and thus ho 
proved it : the most men in Europe do not sing well, therefore 1 sing 
as well as most men in Europe/’ 

We can here say nothing of the Life and Death of the Merry Devil 
of Edmonton , of Tar Hon* s Jests , or Skelton’s, but what has been said 
before by a rival collector, 

“ Pasquil's conceits are poor, and Scoggin' $ drie ; 

Skelton's meere rime, once read, but now laid by ; 

Peek's jestes arc old, and Puritan's are grown stale/* 

for we must devote the remainder of the article to those of the oft- 
quoted Joe Miller , collected by the well-known author of the “ Life of 
Peter the Great/’ John Mottley ; and which collection has gained such 
wide-spread celebrity — such an undying reputation, as to establish 
Shakspeare's claims to the character of a prophet, for declaring, in the 
words of our motto, 

“ Motley’s your only wear.” 

It has been said that Mottley entitled this well-known jest-book 
“ Joe Miller's Jests f upon the “ Incus a non lucendo " principle ; that 
is to say, because the worthy and humorous actor who stood godfather 
to the volume, was the very last man in the world to think of cracking 
a joke. f 
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That this opinion is erroneous may readily be shown by the very 
first anecdote told in the book, and which we shall here quote, be- 
cause the book, though much talked of, is very little known. 

et Joe Miller sitting in the window at the Sun Tavern in Clare- 
street, while a fish-woman was passing by, crying, e Buy my soles ! 
buy my maids!' — f Ah, you wicked old creature/ said Joe, ‘ are you 
not contented to sell your own soul, but you must sell your maid's 
too." 

The fact is, however, that Joseph Miller was not only a very clever 
actor, and a great favourite for the talents which he displayed as a low 
comedian, but was admired and esteemed by his companions for his 
humour and social qualities. He was born in the year 1684, it is sup- 
posed, in London, or its immediate neighbourhood ; and his clever per- 
sonation of some of the characters in Congreve’s plays is said to have 
contributed very materially to their popularity. In these he performed 
Sir Joseph Wittol, in the <f Old Bachelor and Ben in “ Love for Love.” 
Teague, in the u Committee,” was another of his favourite characters ; 
— and it is that in which he is in the accompanying plate exhibited 
to the readers of this Miscellany, which has never presented them with 
so undoubted a Joe. 

Joseph Miller died in 1738, and was buried on the east side of the 
burial-ground of St. Clement Danes, in Portugal-Street, Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields, the spot where he lies being marked by a stone bearing 
the following honourable testimony to his virtues and his wit. 

“ Here lye the Remains 
Or honest Joe Miller; 
who was 

a Tender Husband, 
a Sincere Friend, 
a Facetious Companion, 
and an excellent Comedian. 

He Departed this Life the 15th Aug. 1738, 

Aged 54. 

“ If Humour, Wit, and Honesty could save 
The Hum’rous, Witty, Honest, from the Grave, 

The Grave had not so soon this Tenant found, 

Whom Honesty, and Wit, and Humour crown'd. 

“Or could Esteem and Love preserve our Breath, 

And guard us longer from the stroke of Death : 

The stroke of Death on him had later fell, 

Whom all mankind esteem’d and loved so well. 

S. Dick/’ 

u Joe Miller's Jesis ” were compiled by Mottley when almost bed- 
ridden, in the intervals between violent paroxysms of the gout, and 
were first published in 1739. Three editions of the work appeared 
during that year ; a copy of the first was recently valued at ten gui- 
neas ; and one of the second edition, with manuscript additions, sold 
in Bindley's sale for 11/, 5s. In the year 1800 James. Bannatine pub- 
lished a new and more complete edition of the work, under the title 
of “ Old Joe Miller ; being a complete and correct copy from the best 
edition of his celebrated jests, and also including all the good things 
in above fifty jest-books published from the year 1551 to the present 
time.” We believe another edition has lately been published. 

2 B 
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MUNGO MACKAY, THE PRACTICAL JOKER. 

BY A BLUE NOSE, 

Op all the amateur lovers of wit, or regular professors of jesting. Hea- 
ven defend me from the entire tribe of practical jokers. There is no 
raw more dangerous to the peace of mankind, or who commit more out- 
rages upon the good sense and good feeling of society. I can endure a 
mere verbal wit, a perpetrator of puns, or an inventor of quaint sayings 
and humorous anecdotes ; I can tolerate even an ill-natured satirist, 

P rovided there be something like impromptu in the fun or the mischief: 

ut, when a fellow descends to plot, to introduce machinery, and erect 
a regular battery of malicious drollery against his neighbour, “ Put me 
a whip in every honest hand to scourge the rascal naked through the 
world.” I have tried hard, — for some whose good qualities I respected 
have been given to this vice,— but never could preserve a lasting friend- 
ship with a practical joker. The wife of his bosom is not always safe ; 
how, then, can the chance acquaintance, or intimate friend, hope for 
enduring courtesy and esteem ? I have known a man disinherited for 
indulging this evil propensity upon his father. I have known two men 
sent out to exchange shots of a cold morning, because a neighbour, to 
make sport at the expense of the one, had breathed what was meant for 
humour, but was in reality foul suspicion, into the ear of the other. 
But, of all the mad devotees to the science of practical joking, of all the 
inveterate manufacturers of mischief in this line of acting, the most no- 
torious, the most systematically troublesome, that ever I heard of, was 
Mungo Mackay, of the good old town of Boston, in Massachusetts’ Bay. 
Others follow the sport as most men follow the hounds, or cultivate 
music, as a recreation ; but Mackay might be said to follow it as 
though it were his trade. With them it is the bye-play, with him 
it was the business of life. It was food and raiment to hin ; be could 
not exist without a plot against the tranquillity of his neighbourhood ; 
he laughed but when others were in a rage, and enjoyed life to mark 
when those around him were suffering from the results of his in- 
ventive genius. His father died just as he had grown to man’s es- 
tate, leaving him a comfortable independence ; and, from that period 
he passed his days and nights in a crusade against the peace of the 
good people of Boston. He was an Ishmaelitish wit ; for, truly, s< his 
hand was against every man, and every man's hand against him,” ay, 
and the hand of every woman too, from the River Charles to South 
Boston, and for many miles round the villages, by a semicircle, of 
whicli the ancient capital of the land of steady habits is enclosed. 

It is not my intention to write the life of this eccentric individual, 
although I have read less amusing, and perhaps less instructive bio- 
graphies than it would make ; but I shall throw together a few pas- 
sages, that the readers of Bentley's Miscellany may know what man- 
ner of man he was, and that some qjitexprising publisher may be in- 
duced to send out a scribe in the Great Western to gather up the anec- 
dotes of him that are scattered as profusely as plums in a good pudding 
in the memories of those whose ancestors he delighted to torment. Pass 
wb then over his juvenile days of pristine wickedness, over countless 
ntloitfestations of precocious talents, that we may come without further 
preface to a f m of those exhibitions of ripened genius which prove 
him to have been a master of his art. 
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One cold, raw November night in the year 18 — , the wind blew as 
though it would blow down old Farieul Hall, and the rain fell in such 
torrents that Bunker Hill was nearly washed away. The sky was as 
black us (e All round my hat !” and the air was compounded of that de- 
lightful admixture of frost and moisture, in which there is enough of 
the latter to open the pores, while the former goes directly to the heart. 
In the midst of this rumbling of the elements a tall figure might be 
seen winding stealthily along through narrow streets and lonely alleys, 
shod with a pair of fisherman's boots, and enveloped in a huge pea- 
jacket, (for, indeed, rubbers and Macintoshes were unknown in those 
days,) until it halted under the window of a lonely cottage, at some 
distance from the town, and, the family having been some time in 
bed, knocked violently at the door. At first his rude summons was un- 
answered ; but, after repeated thumps, a bed-room window was thrown 
up, and a voice demanded who was there ? 

“ Pray, sir,” said Mackay,— «for it was he, u will you be kind 
enough to tell me if a person named Nutt lives in this neighbourhood?” 

“ To be sure he does,” replied the voice from the window : iC he lives 
here ” 

“ I am glad of that !” said M., “ for the night is very stormy, and 
I have something of great importance to communicate to him.” 

“ Of great importance — of great importance, did you say ? I know 
of nothing very important that can concern me at this hour of the 
night ; but, whatever it is, let us hear it. I am the person you want.” 

“ Speak a little louder, if you please,” said M. ‘ f I am somewhat 
deaf, and the spout makes such a noise. Did vou say your name was 
Nutt?” 

“ Certainly I did ; and I wish you would make haste to communi- 
cate whatever you have to say, for I have nothing on but my shirt and 
nightcap, and the wind is whistling through me, nation cold.” 

“ Have you got an uncle in Boston,— childless, and very old, — 
worth ten thousand dollars ?” 

At this question a long-pointed white nightcap was thrust out of the 
window ; and in an instant, together with the shirt-collar that follow- 
ed, it was saturated with rain. “ What did you say about an uncle, 
and ten thousand dollars ? There ’s my uncle Wheeler is very old, 
and very rich ; but what of him ?” 

t( Oh ! nothing as yet, till I am certain of my man* There may be 
a good many Nutts about here. It is John Nutt I want.” 

u I am the man !" said the voice in the nightcap. “ There s no mis- 
take. There is not a man for twenty miles round of the name of 
Nutt but me; and, besides, my Christian name is John ; and I have 
an uqcle in Boston.” By this time the whole back and sleeves of the 
shirt were out of the window, the tassel at the end of the white night- 
cap nearly touched the green palings in front of the house ; and, had 
there been light enough to have seen, a painter might hafe caught an 
attitude of straining anxiety, and a face, (or rather two faces, for by 
this time there was a female peering over Nutt's shoulder,) beaming 
with the anticipation of good fortune to come. 

u Well/* said Mackay, very deliberately, fC I suppose I may venture 
to speak out ; but, mind, if there is any mistake, you cannot say it was 
my fault." 

“No, ceirtainly not V 9 cried two voices from the window. 

u You say your name is John Nutt, do you ?” 
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“I do.” 

“ Well, then, all that I have to say, is, may the Devil crack you!” 

The two heads were drawn in like lightning from the rain ; and, as 
the window was slammed down with a violence that bespoke rage and 
disappointment, a loud horse-laugh rose upon the wind, and the lover 
of practical jokes turned on his heel to trudge homeward through the 
mist, as the good woman inside was going in search of the tinder-box 
to enable her to hunt up dry chemises, shirts, and nightcaps. 

This story was many years afterwards done into verse, after the 
manner of Coleman the Younger, by a clever student of Havard Uni- 
versity ; but, all that I remember of the poetry are the two conclud- 
ing lines, 

“ And if your name be certainly John Nutt, 

Why, then, the devil crack you !” 

Another of his tricks had very nearly broken a poor fellow's neck ; 
but, I verily believe that if it had, it would have been all the same to 
Mackay, who seemed to think that the whole human race had only 
been created for him to play pranks upon ; or, perhaps he quieted his 
conscience by the belief that the amusement afforded to the many 
more than counterbalanced the annoyance, and sometimes actual pain, 
which he dealt out to the few. 

Old Ben Russell, or Major Russell, as he was usually styled, was a 
tall, fine-looking man, at that time in the prime of life, strong as Her- 
cules, but with a good deal of the neatness of dress and polished man- 
ners of a gentleman of the old school. He had for many years owned 
and edited the Boston Sentinel, and prided himself upon two things, 
— always having his paper out at a certain time, and always having in 
it the most exact and authentic intelligence. No man in the city 
could at a word tell you so correctly the position of contending armies 
in the last European battles, or the points at issue in the latest Conti- 
nental negotiation. When two armies went into the Netherlands for 
a summer's work, (and, as Sergeant Gotten, the Waterloo guide, says, 
“ Ain't it the cockpit of Europe? no matter where they quarrel, 
they're sure to come here to fight!”) Ben Russell unfurled the map 
of the country upon the wall of his sanctum as soon as they unfurled 
their banners in the field ; and two pins, one black and the other 
white, stuck through the map, served to mark the places at which they 
first entered the country, or opened the campaign. These pins shifted 
their positions, and either advanced or [retired as the belligerents 
changed their ground ; and when any part of the main force was de- 
tached, a pin of a small size was sent to watch its line of march, and 
declare its operations. The editor by this simple contrivance could not 
only tell at a glance, by looking at his pins, where the armies were ; 
but, by tracing to holes which the pins had left behind them, could 
read you ofMrom his maps, at the conclusion of a long war, the history 
of every campaign. 

As this worthy, but somewhat fiery and dignified person, was bend- 
ing over the last proof of his editorial column, which contained a 
"leader” of some importance in his eyes, inasmuch as it gave the latest 
Khtelligence from France, and corrected an error which had appeared in 
the Boston Gazette relative to the movements of General Dumourier, 
a strange kind of clinking noise was heard at the foot of the long stair- 
case which led up to the printing-office, at one end of which was Ben's 
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sanctum ; where he was examining the proof aforesaid. Nearer and 
nearer came the noise; as footsteps appeared to ascend the staircase; — 
clink — clink — clink ! Everybody wondered what it was ; the devil 
stopped scraping the ball, (for rollers, like Mackintoshes, were not 
dreamt -of then,) the compositors leaned on their left feet and left el- 
bows — as compositors will when there is likely to be any sport, and the 
pressman stood at the bank, with the heap between his arms, and his 
ear turned towards the door. Ben Russell heard the strange noise 
upon the stair, and he noticed also the kind of dead calm which had 
suddenly come over the printing-office, at a moment, too, of all others, 
when he felt that everybody should be on the alert in order that the 
u Sentinel " might be got to press. Ben liked neither the noise nor 
the silence ; and, as the clink — clink ! came nearer and nearer, his 
clioler rose with the cause of it, until, just as it boiled up to his teeth, 
and was sure to how over on somebody, a tall, raw-boned fellow, with 
a stick over his shoulder, on which was slung a motley collection of 
small iron and wire wares, stalked into the office. To Ben Russell's 

furious “ What the do you want?" the itinerant worker in iron 

and wire deigned not any reply ; but threw off his back a load of ladles, 
screeners, flesbforks, gridirons, and pot-covers, with as much coolness as 
if he had just entered his own cabin after a profitable day's work. Ben 
stared at him with a gaze of mingled astonishment and vexation, as 
though he were a little doubtful whether the fellow's strange behaviour 
proceeded from impudence or ignorance ; but time was precious. He 
interrogated him again, when the following dialogue ensued. 

<e What do you want, fellow ?” 

“I 'in no fellow. And, if I was, I wants nothing o' you." 

(C You impudent scoundrel ! do you know whom you are speaking to 

“ To be sure I do ; you 're Mr. Russell's foreman, and a great man, 

I dare say, you think yourself when he 's out ; but, when he 's to home 
you sing small enough, I warrant ! Now, you see, I did not come up 
here without knowing something about you and your ways ; for when 
your master bargained with me for my notions here, says be, f Carry 
them up into my printing-office,’ pointing up here, c and wait till I come 
to give you the money. And,' says he, giving me a wink, ‘ you'll see my 
foreman up there, — a tall chap, with his head powdered, — a damned 
impudent fellow; but don't mind him ; he'll very likely give you 
some sauce, but don’t mind him — throw down yoAr load, and take a 
chair and, as this speech was concluded, the imperturbable intruder 
sat down in the only spare seat there Avas in the office, crossed his legs, 
and began fumbling in a long, deep pocket for a piece of tobacco. 

For two minutes there was silence, not in heaven, but, from the 
queer name given to at least one of its inhabitants, in a place of a dif- 
ferent description. Of the pressmen and compositors it may be truly 
said that, struck with amusement at the fellow's effrontery , (t the bold- 
est held his breath for a time ;** while the devil skulked in behind an 
old staircase, that he might be out of harm's way in the row which he 
knew was to come. 

Like most proud and irritable men, Russell was for a moment thrown 
off his guard by such an unexpected attack upon the sanctity of his 
roof, and the dignity he had always maintained in the eyes of his own 
people. He sprang to his feet ; but for a brief space stood staring at 
the wire-worker with eyes that, if they had been “ basilisks, would 
certainly have u struck him dead/' One, two, three bounds, and Ben 
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had the tall man by the throat, and would have dashed his brains 
out upon the floor ; but Jonathan saw him coming, braced his right foot, 
firmly advanced his left, and was not to be taken by surprise. The 
death-struggle between Pitz- James and Roderick Dhu was nothing to 
it ; to and fro, and round and round, they went, sometimes stumbling 
over those miscellaneous ornaments which are to be found on a print- 
ing-office floor, and occasionally oversetting a galley of matter, or kick- 
ing their heels through a standing form. The workmen would have 
interfered ; but their master’s blood was up, and, with the chivalric 
spirit of that profession to which his leisure hours were devoted, he 
wanted no odds against a single opponent. 

The combatants were well matched ; but Ben had a perfect know- 
ledge of the ground, which gave him the advantage : so that, after up- 
setting the countryman over sundry type-boxes and paper-heaps, with 
the exact localities of which he was familiar, he succeeded in pushing 
him through the door, with his back against a stout wooden railing, 
which protected the landing-place from those flights of stairs up which 
Jonathan had wound so recently, unconscious of the prospect before 
him of a much more rapid descent. To pitch each other over the 
banisters was now the coup-dc-main to be achieved. Ben had got the 
fellow's spine twisted, and his head and shoulders overhanging the 
staircase; but Jonathan had hold of his collar with both hands; and, 
besides, had his long legs twisted round the small of his back. They 
had wrestled in this way for five minutes, and the wire- worker's 
strength was beginning to fail from the twisting of his hack-bone over 
the rail, when, just as his legs began to fail, and his grasp to relax, 
and as Ben was preparing for one mighty effort, by which the victory 
was to be secured, a horrible horse-laugh — something between a real 
guffaw and a yell, — struck upon his ear ; and, looking through the win- 
dow in front of him, he saw Mungo Mackay at the window of the Ex- 
change Coffee-House opposite, shaking his sides as though there were 
a whole volcano of fire under his midriff. In an instant Ben under- 
stood the trick. “That infernal fellow Macka y ! By Heavens ! I 'll cow- 
hide him within an inch of his life !'* he exclaimed as lie drew Jona- 
than in from the dangerous position where he hung, and stood him on 
liis feet. But Russell was too good a fellow to bear malice long ; and, 
moreover, was so rejoiced that he had not committed homicide in addi- 
tion to making himself ridiculous, that after a few hours his resent- 
ment passed off, and to the day of his death he was never tired of tell- 
ing the story. 

There is no part of the world where a new preacher, whether new- 
lights or blue-lights, produces a greater sensation than in Boston,— 
though, after he is gone, the people may relapse into their quiet Uni- 
tarian paths, still they have no objection to wander out of them in 
search of any novelty in religion ; and if they do not always change 
their belief with every fresh importation, they at least pay a man the 
compliment of hearing what he has got to say. There happened to be, 
during the period of which I am speaking, one of these wandering 
theological meteors biasing around Boston, and people from every lane 
and by-way flocked to see it, not with pieces of smoked glass in their 
fingers, but with ten-cent-pieces and York shillings, to drop into the 
green box, by way of adding fuel to the flames. So great was the 
crowd, that the ordinary rules about the quiet possession of pews which 
the owners had paid for were entirely broken down; everybody took 
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that seat which suited him best, and those who came late sat down in 
the places left to them by those who had come early. One pleasant 
Sunday morning Mackay went to the church by times, took his seat in 
a central pew just under the shadow of the pulpit, and sat bolt up- 
right, with his arms extended, with an apparent degree of unnatural 
rigidity, down by his sides. He was presently surrounded by half a 
dozen females, nearly all of whom were strangers to his person, and in 
a little time the whole church was full to overflowing. 

The psalm was sung, the prayer said, the sermon delivered in the 
preacher's best style. He dwelt particularly on the requirements of 
the great precept of brotherly love, — upon the beauty of universal 
benevolence, — on the pleasure which arises, not only from clothing the 
naked and feeding the hungry, but from attention to the minute and 
graceful courtesies and charities of life, by which the thorny path is 
softened and adorned. In the language of the critics in such matters, 
<{ there was not a dry eye in the place the appeal had found its way 
to every heart. All Mackay's immediate neighbours were sensibly 
affected ; he wept with them ; the big tears chased each other down 
his cheeks. But while every one else was busy with their handker- 
chiefs wiping away the water that the orator, like a second Moses, had 
by the strokes of his eloquence caused to gush from their flinty hearts, 
Mackay held his arms stiff and straight, while half a glass of liquid 
suffused his face. The dried eyes of his female friends were not slow 
to observe this ; for, in addition to the evident signs of deep feeling 
which it exhibited, his face was rather a handsome face. He wriggled, 
fidgeted, looked confused and interesting, but raised no hand, searched 
for no kerchief, and seemed to be in deep distress. 

At length a young widow lady, who sat beside him, remarked that 
he was ill at ease, and, — heaven bless the female heart ! it always 
melts at any mysterious sorrow, — after one or two dpwncast looks and 
fluttering pauses, she said in an under tone, 

“ Pray, sir, is there anything the matter with you ? You appear to 
be unwell.” 

“ Ah ! madam,” breathed Mackay in a whisper, “lama poor para- 
lytic, and have lost the use of my arms. Though my tears have 
flowed in answer to the touching sentiments of the pastor, I have not 
the power to wipe them away.” 

In an instant a fair hand was thrust into a reticule, and a white 
handkerchief, scented with otto of roses, was applied to Mackay's eyes ; 
the fair Samaritan, seeming to rejoice in this first opportunity of 
practising what had been so recently preached, appeared to polish them 
with right good will. When she had done, M. looked unutterable 
obligations, but whispered that she would increase them a thousandfold 
if she would, as it wanted it very much, condescend to wipe his nose. 
The novelty of the request was thought nothing of ; the widow was 
proud of the promptitude she had displayed in succouring the dis- 
tressed ; and to a person who has done you one kind action, the second 
seems always easy. Her white hand and whiter handkerchief were 
raised to Mackay's cutwater ; but the moment that it was completely- 
enveloped in the folds of the cambric, he gave such a sneeze as made 
the whole church ring — it was, in fact, more like a neigh. The mi- 
nister paused in giving out the hymn ; the deacons put on their spec- 
tacles to see what could be the matter ; and in an instant every eye 
was turned upon Mackay and the fair Samaritan, the latter of whom. 
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being so intfent upon her object, or so confounded by the general no- 
toriety she had acquired, still convulsively grasped the nose. 

There were hundreds of persons in that church who knew Mackay 
and his propensities well, and a single glance was sufficient to convince 
them that a successful hoax had been played off for their amusement. 
A general titter now ran round the place, — u nods, and becks, and 
wreathed smiles ” were the order of the day. Men held down their 
heads, and laughed outright ; and the ladies had to stuff the scented 
cambric into their mouths, which had been so recently applied to the 
sparkling founts above. 

At length something like order was restored, the hymn sung, and 
the blessing given, amidst stifled noises of various kinds, when the 
congregation rose to depart. The widow, up to this point, feeling 
strong in the consciousness of having performed a virtuous action upon 
a good-looking face, heeded not the gaze of the curious nor the smiles 
of the mirthful ; but what was her astonishment when Mackay rose 
from his seat, lifted up one of the paralytic hands, and took his hat 
from a peg above his head, and with the other began searching his 
coat-pocket for his gloves ! Though the unkindest cut of all was yet 
to come ; for Mackay having drawn them on, and opened the pew- 
door, turned, and bowing to his fair friend, put this question in a tone 
the most insinuating, but still loud enough for fifty people to hear, 

if Is it not , madam , a much greater pleasure to operate upon a Jine - 
looking Roman nose like mine, than upon such a queer little snub as you 
have 

These are random illustrations of a very original character ; and if 
they are relished by those for whose amusement they are intended, I 
may find a leisure hour to string together a few more. 


SONG OF THE SUN. 

lN*the glorious East 
Is my matin feast, 

For I drink the rosy cloud ! 

With my dazzling beam 
I rejoice, I ween, 

To lift from earth its shroud. 

The smallest flowers 
Have aye their dowers 

To give each wandering ray ; 

Drops of pearly dew 
Are the gifts they owe 

To strengthen me on my way. 

No barrier strong 
Ere opposes long 

The course I love to take ! 

The mist may arise, 

But with radiant eyes 

Through its envious gloom I break. 

When I sink to rest 
In the welcome West, 

EvVy parting glance I bend, 

Ev'ry fading hue 
Is a token true 

Of my toilsome journey's end. 

“ VaT£$ ” 
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THE LIONS OF BADEN IN BADEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ A PARISIAN SABBATH.” 

I find myself at one of the great European watering places. Baden, 
in the Grand Duchy of Baden, is a little village, situated near the 
feet of several surrounding hills. At this time these hills are clothed 
in green, the air is deliciously mild, the company is numerous and 
brilliant, and since to me all is novel enjoyment here, the thought of 
soon departing occasions me a little regret. As I would not forget 
what has afforded me so much pleasure, I here record the course of 
life within an experience of a single day. 

I am at the Badische Hof, a spacious hotel, once a cloister of Capu- 
chins, but sold in 1807 5 and since converted to its present purposes. 
Thirty-two bathing-tubs and a vapour bath are attached to it. I 
may here mention, that in the village are seven other Hofs, or hotels, 
each having, as a necessary part of its establishment, from thirty to 
forty bathing-tubs. These tubs are supplied with water from thirteen 
springs, of different degrees of temperature, varying in their component 
parts, and issuing principally from a spot near the snail's-gardcn, very 
appropriately called “ Hell.” The hottest has a temperature of about 
fifty-four degrees of Reaumur. 

Though not an invalid, 1 resolved, for the sake of curiosity, to try 
the waters in the manner recommended. Springing from roy bed, 
therefore, at five o’clock in the morning, I walked down into the 
bathing establishment. The hail is long and cool, and on each side 
are little rooms containing tubs. A portly German female attendant 
whispered guten morgen to me on my entrance. The surrounding 
silence was unbroken, except here and there by a tinkle of falling 
water, and an occasional tremendous splash, announcing that bathing 
visiters had arrived before me. The door of one of the rooms hap- 
pened to open, and out tottered a little pinched-up body, in morning- 
gown and curiously-wrought black cap, who, muttering something in 
German to the attendant, walked away. The maid then showed me 
half a dozen rooms, with tubs filled with water, quite ready for the 
bather, into each of which tubs she thrust a brawny arm to try the 
temperature, each time saying, as she looked up in my face with a 
smile, das ist gut . I however chose an empty one. , Into this reposing 
my denuded limbs, I turned a sort of screw, and a 4 warm spray was slowly 
showered over me, in lightness more feathery and delicious than any- 
thing I had before experienced. This is a inode of bathing designed 
for luxury alone, and when, after enjoying it for a half hour, you draw 
yourself upright by a cord suspended from the ring above, you pro- 
nounce it a delicate invention, to which the luxurious fastidiousness of 
Heliogabalus himself could not for a moment object. After the bath, 
it is usual to take a walk. You may stroll into what is called the 
English garden, or up through the adjacent hills ; and be assured that 
you will ever find threading these agreeable pathways many fair Ger- 
man, French, and English forms, attracted thus early to enjoy the 
scenery and the air, the sweetness and purity of which you unhesitat- 
ingly pronounce unrivalled. You now feel soothed and harmonized in 
all your nerves ; the bath-water has wrought mysteriously upon you# 
If you have cutaneous affections, or rheumatic pains, or stiff limbs, or 
groan daily under gout, you now enjoy the flattering idea of having 
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just brought to bear upon the disorder one of the most efficient reme- 
dies possible. 

Having taken five or six turns in the promenades, go at once to the 
Ursprung. As its name implies, it is the original spring. It was 
highly esteemed in the time of the Romans. Its vault is still covered 
with remains of the beautiful Carrara marble, of which it was con- 
structed in that remote period. It gushes forth with great violence, 
and yields with ease in any twenty-four hours more than seven million 
cubic inches of water. This is the much-frequented spring. It is 
situated in the midst of the before-named Hell, a region which, in the 
severest winters, can never be covered with snow. Near this is a 
covered colonnade, called the Pump-room. Invalids here congregate 
every morning between six and nine ; and here you meet men and 
women, old and young, rich and poor. Here are lame legs, inflamed 
eyes, and tainted skins, and now and then shall you see one whose 
trembling nerves and bloated visage denote the ci-devant debauchee, 
now, alas ! quite chopfallen, and resolved at length to return, like a 
prodigal son, to nature for restoration. I have on several mornings 
been much interested while regarding the various company, and endea- 
vouring to guess the particular affliction of each individual. One little 
old German gentleman has perplexed me much. He is accustomed to 
walk up briskly to the spring, take a little bottle of whey from his 
pocket, pour a quantity into a tumbler, which the attendant soon Ail- 
ing, he drinks off very slowly, and in measured draughts. Replacing 
his bottle in his pocket, and crossing his hands behind him, he walks 
forth again, saying nothing, noticing no one, and commencing a regular 
promenade up and down the pump-room. At length he stops, pulls 
out and looks at his watch, puts it back hurriedly into his fob, and 
rushes off again in haste to the spring. There he administers once 
more to his stomach a dose precisely like the former. He now 
returns, resumes and continues his walk, with his eyes fixed on the 
floor, apparently in deepest cogitation, until the moment comes round 
again when he “ to sulphureous water must render up himself/’ He 
seems eternally thinking only of his stomach, his watch, and the Ur- 
sprung. My interest in him is not at all diminished, when at length 
informed that he is a celebrated German professor. The value of 
wAc^-diet in several diseases is very generally acknowledged. Many 
of the invalids mal$e use of it, and each morning the sellers of it may 
here be seen in the shape of rows of immoveable old women sitting on 
the ground, with hands embracing their knees, while before them ace 
standing their brown whey-pots, like consecrated vessels before so 
many Egyptian idols. 

But here is a young lady. She has just come from the spring ; and 
now opening a book, she promenades as she peruses it up and down 
the public walk. What can be the complaint under which she suffers ? 
She moves with elasticity ; her form is rounded ; there is no external 
token to indicate that her constitution is impaired. On passing her 
more closely, however, a single glance detects a slight affection, alas ! 
of ike skin. Now the rattling of wheels draws your attention. A 
carnage has arrived, and out of it is gently tumbled the debilitated 
of D - ^ He is completely shrouded, like one of certain 
Spanish friars, in a huge white vestment, that incloses feet, arms, and 
head in its multitudinous folds. “ Bon jour, monsieur ■” says a sprightly 
German baroness. ** dh, madame,” squeaks cut a trembling voice; 
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and while he is proceeding to thank her, half a dozen men hurry him 
away into the adjacent vapour-bath. New parties are continually ar- 
riving, and there is no end to the variety of aspects which they assume. 
To me, I confess there is much that is impressive as well as amusing 
in this novel and stirring spectacle. The solemn regularity of the 
movements of the visitors, the imperturbable gravity of their visages 
with lengthened hypochondriacal expression, often excite a smile, 
which is itself soon put to flight by the reflection of so many sinking 
frames anxiously come hither to derive from one of nature's fountains 
the means of adding a few more fitful moments to life's dream. 

Not having any medical prescription to regulate the quantity to be 
drunk, I am accustomed to button my coat comfortably about* me, and 
indulge until it begins to sit somewhat uneasily. The beverage is to 
me very pleasant, and of about the warmth with which coffee is gene- 
rally taken. I was once proceeding to enjoy myself in this manner, when 
an individual, whom I verily believe to be in the interest of the doc- 
tors, declared in my hearing that the most dangerous consequences 
had resulted from drinking these waters, without so doing according to 
very accurate medical prescription, and that they generally did injury 
to all who used them, save the veritably diseased. 

At eight o'clock you may walk down to the Assembly Rooms, to en- 
joy the music of a fine German band, which performs there each morning 
from seven until nine, and also to take chocolate with a light French 
roll. The chocolate is usually served in the open air, upon a little 
round stand, just large enough to hold your cup and a newspaper. 
Parties of ladies and gentlemen are here and there engaged in the same 
worthy occupation. Breakfast being concluded, you had better take a 
ramble among the environs; these are full of the antique and the 
enchanting. Walk up to the Lichtcnthal ; it is a beautiful vale, and 
contains a venerable cloister of Cistercian nuns. If you ascend the 
dark fir mount of St. Cecilia, your toil is repaid by a distant view of 
Baden and the Oelbach stream ; and if you are disposed to moralize, 
at a little distance only are the graves of many Cistercians, long since 
departed. 

My favourite ramble, however, is up to yonder ancient castle, the 
Aiks Schkssy as it is called. Seven centuries ago, it was the residence 
of a princely family ; and from 1250 to 1550, twenty sovereigns of Baden, 
distinguished for chivalrous sentiments and martial deeds, resided 
there. It is a fine ruin of the middle ages, and you may either spend 
your time in rebuilding and repeopling it, or in enjoying from one of 
its half-crumbled windows a prospect of wide and varied beauty, 
which no language can describe. Walk now onward under the cool 
shade of the fir-tree to the ruined castle of Ebersteinburg. It seems 
not so much founded on a rock as carved out from it. You imagine 
that it must always have been impregnable ; and yet, exactly five 
hundred years ago, in a feud between its possessor and a German count, 
the latter with his followers marched against it, and reduced it to its 
present ruin. The walks on every side are so enchanting that you are 
doubtful which to choose. One of these very agreeable walks leads 
your steps to the Teufelskanzel, or Devil's pulpit. It is a lofty rock 
overlooking a little valley ; and if the fiend's audience, now, alas ! scat- 
tered all over the world, did ever, as it is fabled, assemble here, it would 
be in a spot which a Christian congregation might well be pleased 
to occupy. How finely the hills rise into a convenient amphitheatre. 
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shaded by the fir, the oak, and the hornbeam ! Here you may repose 
yourself, and spend an hour in conversation with the German gentle- 
man, who has rambled thither for the same objects as yourself. 

When your pedestrian desires are perfectly gratified, return to the 
Assembly Rooms. Of these, the central is a large hall, some hundred 
and fifty feet long, and fifty broad. Around this room, in niches, are 
several statues, and the furniture is in a style of superior elegance. 
At each end is a roulette table ; and one for rouge ci nmr stands in an 
adjacent saloon. Eight Corinthian columns give a somewhat grand 
appearance to its portico. In its right wing are a library and one of 
the finest public dining-rooms in Germany. Its left is occupied as a 
library and reading-room, and there likewise stands the theatre. In 
front of this beautiful mass of buildings spreads out a green lawn of 
some three or four acres, bordered by flowers in full bloom. On two 
sides of this lawn, at right angles with the Assembly Rooms, extend 
rows of open shops, or boutiques, shaded by wild chestnut trees, and 
filled with all sorts of fancy articles. The stand for musicians is in 
front of the right wing, and in its vicinity are hundreds of chairs, set- 
tees, and tables, for loungers in the open air. 

Gambling is one of the terrible amusements of this watering-place. 
The tables are open from nine until one, and from two o’clock until 
midnight. Old men and young, old women and fair maidens, all join 
in the hazards of the game. The exhibitions I have here witnessed in 
the course of this past day have fixed deeper than ever, and far more 
strongly, my feeling with regard to this vice. Frascati’s, in Paris, has 
about it much of the secret and the forbidding. All its features continu- 
ally remind you that something wrong is going on. Before you enter, a 
liveried servant mysteriously takes your cloak, hat, and cane, and re- 
gards you keenly for a moment, to ascertain if your age may warrant 
an admission. Within all is stillness ; and, if perchance an exclama- 
tion at ill-luck be accidentally raised, hisses from different quarters 
instantly silence it. There is a professional air about Frascati’s, too, 
which to me is quite appalling. At Baden this mystery does not 
exist. All is done openly, and much in broad daylight. In the 
gambling hall you do not feel as if within some dangerous circle. Many 
of the noblest ladies and wealthiest gentlemen of Europe may every 
day be seen there, if not to play, at least to look on ; and perhaps to 
laugh or sneer at thnse who lose. Play seems to be one necessary part 
of life at Baden. A gentleman, after sipping coffee, and talking 
French politics, walks a few paces to the rouge et noir table, loses a 
thousand francs, and then walks back to sip coffee and talk French po- 
litics again. A lady is promenading through the hall, arm-in-arm with 
a gentleman, and discoursing on the pleasure of her morning’s walk. 
A sudden whim sends her to roulette ; and, after parting with a good 
round sum, she rejoins her solitary gentleman in the promenade, and 
discourses again with much feeling about the majesty of AUcs Sckloss. 
Gambling seems thus to be intermingled with the usual every-hour 
thoughts of the place. Hence is it divested of the awe and startling 
solemnity which surround it at many places, and its insidious power 
to beguile, and, vortex-like, to swallow up heart and soul, is thus in- 
creased tenfold. 

I am not fond of producing images of those passions which are gene- 
rated around the gaming-table, still I desire to note down a little ocu- 
lar experience I had this day. When I entered the hall the roulette- 
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table was numerously surrounded. Several were playing high, but 
none with agitation, except a strange man, perhaps of the age of thir- 
ty-six, whose face was flushed as if by fever. He did not indulge 
himself with a seat ; but, taking a lot of napoleons from his pocket, he 
hurriedly and tremblingly tossed them down upon any number, it 
mattered not what. Then quickly walking off several paces from the 
table he awaited in most anxious agitation the pamse of the ball, and 
the voice of the marker announcing his winnings or his loss. If the 
former, he returned complacently, took up all his winnings, save a sin- 
gle napoleon, which in superstitious gratitude he left to the number 
which had been so generous towards him. The next turn, he flung 
down four or five hundred francs. The luck was now against him ; 
and also in the next trial, and the next. Had a galvanic battery been 
brought to play upon his corpse it could not have produced more 
hideous spasms, than those which at each announcement wrenched his 
visage and entire frame. Still he ventured, — and still he lost. Then, 
again, a single success inspired him with hope ; and then again he 
lost. His excitement had now become so great as to attract the at- 
tention of the company. They regarded him with sober eyes ; 
in perfect good breeding. Of their presence he seemed to be totally 
unconscious. Once I thought he seemed to make an effort to break 
away ; but in vain. The eye of the serpent was on him. He con- 
tinued to play. Napoleon followed napoleon into the all-swallowing 
maw of the table; till, at length, the gambler's pockets being probably 
quite emptied, he seized his hat, crushed it fiercely between his hand, 
uttered a deep curse in the Spanish language, and rushed out of the 
hall. Several eyes followed him ; one curious man even went to the 
door. A shrewd-looking individual ran his tongue into his cheek, an- 
other shrugged his shoulders, ami a third exchanged winks with the 
marker. The wheel, however, continued to revolve without the slight- 
est interruption. 

I was attracted again to-day by a strange countenance, which I have 
very frequently seen at these tables. Its freshness bespeaks the man 
of thirty. The grey hairs tell you of sixty winters, while enormous 
whiskers, and moustaches, and imperial, all intensely gray, even as the 
locks of that scalp, proclaim the gentleman of style, the mirror of 
fashion, the gallant cavaliero. lie is rather a short man. He dresses 
with admirable taste ; has one suit for the morning, another for the 
afternoon, and still another for the evening. As Tie plays you observe 
that his fingers are covered with costly rings. He enters the hall with 
a consequential air. The servant hurries to relieve him of his hat and 
cane ; and, while lie takes his seat, the markers look knowingly at 
each other. This is the Elector of Hesse Casscl. He takes several 
little rolls of gold from his pocket, breaks open one of them, and claps 
down two hundred francs on No. 10. He plays high. His risk is 
never less than forty francs. But, with what grace and self-possession 
does he lose ! He has now been playing but five minutes, and two 
thousand francs have passed from his pockets into the coffers of the af- 
fectionate marker. He is not, however, in the least disconcerted. He 
frowns not, neither does he smile ; moreover, he is never betrayed into 
that infernal grin which your green pretender often puts on to hide 
from surrounding spectators his chagrin at ill-luck. The Elector is 
immensely rich, arid can afford to lose with grace. 

But here is a lady gamester. She is quite absorbed in the passion. 
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and yet her deportment is certainly in the highest degree genteel. 
Your lady at Frascati’s is .present not so much to play herself, as, by 
her charms, to attract players thither. Here, however, the attendance 
is for a quite different object. “ The play, the play ’s the thing.” 
And most surely by that play is her conscience caught. Heart, soul, 
mind, affections,^-all are prostrated to that one fell seducer I Her 
weakness will be looked upon “ more in sorrow than in anger.” It 
sends a flush to the cheek, quivering to the lips, wildness to the eyes, 
and desolation to the soul. Many of the ladies here seem to be pro- 
fessional gamesters ; and those who do not station themselves deli- 
berately at the table, with mace, anti a little counting-paper and pin 
before them, very generally wander till midnight through the illumi- 
nated halls, every now and then pausing to venture a napoleon at 
rouge et noir . 

If you would be in keeping, dress yourself at three for dinner, and 
repair again to the Assembly Rooms. The Germans, having enjoyed 
their table d hote at one o'clock, are now lounging in tlie open air, be- 
fore the hall, sipping coffee, smoking pipes, and listening to music, 
which plays till five. At this hour you enter the grand public dining- 
room ; and, amidst Englishmen, Frenchmen, Italians, Austrians, and 
Russians, and still some Germans, you enjoy a very cleverly -cooked 
meal. Now comes round the music-man with a little plate ; into 
which you may, or may not, as you please, throw a few kreutzers* 
2 lien comes round a body with leathern satchel under its arm, desiring 
to sell you the u Badische Blatt ” for a few kreutzers more. This 
sheet contains the daily news of the village. Here you read the names 
of one hundred and nine Dukes, Counts, Earls, and Commoners, who 
have arrived since yesterday evening ; and you moreover learn that 
up to this present twentieth of June, the number of arrivals for 
this season has been eight thousand five hundred. The leaf likewise 
contains an account of certain removals from No. 2, to No. 8; and how 
Madame Deschampes has just arrived with flowers and plumes from 
Fans; what is to be the opera for this evening, and when the next 
ball is to take place. 

. After dinner you may walk into the theatre. Like all those, which 
in ? u ® n ? er you may visit in Germany, its performance begins early and 
e , 8 before dark. Between the pieces the audience, as at Carlsruhe, 
auit the house, take a half-hour’s promenade through the fresh gar- 
dens, with ice and conversation, and then return to enjoy the con- 
clusion. ^ The evening until twelve may be spent in conversation, read- 
ing foreign news, listening to music, walking through the brilliant and 
crowded assembly rooms, or, as I spend this, in noting down the sights 
and sounds of the day. ° 


cu ? tom .° l f at ? n< ? addressln ? two senses, and through a happy intermin- 
^ ban W Raiding digestion, is very general amoiTthe 
Germans. I have taken many early breakfasts at Munich, in the presence/* a 
playing band. To the gardens of the Austrian metropolis crowds of Viennois re- 
sort each day, at sue o clock, to satisfy any evening appetite and lisfpn m 

n ?. traus ®3 Lf t nner ’ , or MorclJi - All the hotels at Baden, and 
^ and **** cities of Germany, have in their dining halls 

,*° r the musicians > ^ are indispensable/ The 
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PROCEEDINGS OP THE WIDE-AWAKE CLUB. 

EDITED BY "TWIG." 

timmins's ciiaunt — phiggins and the gold watch — aiken drum of the 

CANONGATE AND THE TOWN* COUNCIL— A CAROUSE WITH SOME 
ENGLISH NOBLEMEN. 

The readers of Bentley's Miscellany must by this time have 
imagined that the publication of any more transactions of " The 
Wide-awake Club" was not contemplated. The proceedings of this 
sapient association of convivial souls, however, whose peculiar and 
cherished characteristic is to keep tlieir ogles in a state of Cognos- 
cent extension and attention to the goings on, hie ct ubique, in this 
our sublunary sphere, are of too much importance to the world not 
to be chronicled, from the almost religious necessity that hourly exists 
for every irian and woman, high and low, from "duke to dustman, 
peeress to periwinkle-seller," to preserve their precious sight, and keep 
their eyes "Wide Awake !** 

Having determined, therefore, to pay a visit to our ancient friends 
at the Three Pies, we quietly ensconced ourself in the parlour till 
the Club should assemble above stairs, and the time for the introduc- 
tion of visitors arrive. At length "The messenger from the Lords" 
presented himself in the person of Timmins, and we received the friend- 
ly greetings of the same parties we met on our first visit, with many 
additions. The president, as before, occupied the head, and the other 
worthies previously introduced were to be found in their respective 
places. There was a good deal of mysterious whispering at the pre- 
sidential end, and winks given ever and anon to the simpering Tim- 
mins by Mr. Jinks and Shortcut. At that the president rose, and 
spoke as follows : — 

" Gentlemen of the Wide Awake Club ! this being an evening de- 
voted to harmony, and as well as to the other important purposes of the 
society, I beg to propose that we lose no time. Mr. Timmins will, I 
believe, set the melodious example to-night, and therefore I knock 
him down for a song." 

" Mr. Timmins’s song !" re-echoed throughout the room. 

Timmins laid down the pipe, took a pull at his glass of grog, — Le- 
monsqueezer was below, superintending the manufacture of a bowl of 
punch, — and, clearing his throat with a preliminary a-hem ! struck up 
the following ckaunt, which, it will be seen, is in celebration of the 
association. 


TIMMINS’S WIDE AWAKE CHAUNT. 

“ Come fill, jolly fellows ! pass the song and the joke, 

While grim Death has not yet each frail corpus bespoke ; 

Let us sing, and while jovial our toddy we take, 

Thank Heaven that we ’re happy, and all Wide Awake ! Tol de rol, lol de rol. 

u Experience teaches both foolish and wise ; 

What ’$ the use of your sight, if you don’t use your eyes. 

In the deep game of life mind you watch well your stake. 

Playing honest and fair, lads ! but still Wide Awake. Tol de rol, &c. 

" To aLl who are single this maxim I press, 

Don’t be blinded by Love when your fair you address, 
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*T will save years of pain if due caution you take, 

And, though loving your wife, boys ! still keep Wjde Awake ! Tol de rol, &c. 

"The Power of Good, we are told by the books. 

Sends us meat , but the Power of Evil the cooks ; 

Let's look sharp after those who our sustenance bake, 

Would we get hottest bread we must be Wide Awake ! Tol de rol, &c. 

M These habits of life that I Ve stitched into rhyme, 

Believe me, will wear out a very long time ; 

And when of this world our leave we must take, 

Let ’s hope in a better we '11 be W ide Awake ! Fol de rol, &c.” 


After the applause with which the effort of Timmins had been 
greeted had subsided, Mr. Lemonsqueezer entered the room with a 
flowing bowl of punch ; which, as it was “ Liberty Hall,” where every 
man might do as he pleased, the said Lemonsqueezer, at the suggestion 
of Timmins, had manufactured for a few choice spirits. It certainly did 
justice to Mr. L/s knowledge of the occult action of certain agents em- 
ployed in convivial chemistry ; and, so high were the encomiums 
passed upon it, that the president requested permission to join the party, 
which was readily granted. A glass or two had the effect of recalling 
some Wide Awake reminiscences, as the following will show. 

" It was, as near as I can recollect, about ten years since,” said Mr. 
Phiggins, “ on a nice Sunday's afternoon in the month of May, I 
was taking a leisure stroll among the green lanes about Southgate. 
I had no companion with me but an old spaniel lady dog ” 

** A what, Mr. President ?” interrupted Jinks. 

“ A lady dog, Mr. Jinks, — vulgarians say bitch, but I call a well- 
bred animal of the canine species, of the female sex, a lady-dog. Well, 
as I was saying, I had no one with me but Fan, and there she was, 
rollicking and sporting about as well as her fatness would let her. She 
had got some short distance a-head of me, for I had stopped to gather 
a bunch of sweet-smelling May from a hedge, when I heard her give 
the customary short bark when something strange ever met her view. 
On coming up what was my surprise at finding a very handsome gold 
watch, chain and seals lying on the footpath. c Hollo, Fan !' said I, 

* this is a fortunate find for thee !’ Of course I picked up the article. 
The watch was going, and was not in the slightest degree injured ; 
neither were the chain or seals. On further inspection I discovered 


no mark by which I could trace out the owner ; the watch was of foreign 
make, and of expensive character. The seals gave no initials : one 
had a crest of a lion rampant ; the other had a harp, and a few words 
in French, as I supposed, which I could not make out. ell, I put 
it into my pocket* and immediately returned home. 

i€ Next morning I left the watch in Mrs. P.'s possession, with strict 
injunctions to keep the matter secret ; and, to do my wife justice, she 
could keey a secret. Well,” continued Phiggins, “ when I got to town, 
after looking over my letters, &c. I went to Peele's Coffeehouse, and 
ransacked all the papers to see if there was any advertisement of a 
watch lost, and I could not find any. The next day I did the same, 
an4^. t ^k0^ to say, again there was no notice. Well, I thought as the 
gett^omaii does not think proper to advertise he has lost a watch, 1 11 
advertise that I have found one; and so I wrote the following: — 
* a valuable watch, chain, and seals. Whoever has lost the 

saute * may have them restored by describing the property, and bn 
payment of the expenses of this advertisement. Apply to Mr. Peter 
Phiggins, Woodbine Cottage, Southgate/— -and inserted it in the Times. 
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“ When I returned home to dinner on Wednesday* the day the 
advertisement appeared* I found that a person was at the Cherry Tree> 
where he had been waiting a couple of hours* and who* my servant said, 
had called about c a watch lost/ and who, she said, she could not under- 
stand at all/ Luckily Mrs. Phiggins was out of the way, having gone 
to see our little boy at school at Highgate, and the girl not knowing of 
the lost and found, it stands to reason she might well be puzzled. I 
instantly sent her down to the inn to announce mv arrival to the 
stranger, and shortly afterwards a very handsome, well-appointed til- 
bury drove up, and a tall well-dressed young man alighted. He had 
the look and appearance of a person who was in what is termed the 
higher sporting circles. On coming into my parlour, he bowed grace- 
fully, and on motioning him to a seat, took a chair, and drew it towards 
the table with all the ease in the world. He commenced the conver- 
sation thus : 

u ‘ You are the gentleman, I presume, who inserted the advertise- 
ment respecting the finding of a watch ?' — ‘ I am, sir.’ 

“ * Society ought to be proud of such men as you, Mr. — what is your 
good name, sir ?*— ‘ f Phiggins, at your service/ 

“ ‘ Phiggins ? — Phiggins ? What, of the firm of Phiggins, Brothers, 
of Basinghall Street ?' — f The same/ 

“ * My dear sir !’ said he, offering his hand, and shaking mine cor- 
dially, tf then you must know my father, Sir Jasper Woolpack, Mayor 
of H — , Yorkshire ?' 

“ * Very well, indeed. In trade, a more worthy man does not exist. 
This is indeed curious/ said I. 

" e And fortunate too/ said the stranger, * that my watch should be 
found by so worthy and honourable a man as Mr. Phiggins/ 

(< * I hope it may prove to be your watch, Mr. Woolpajek/ 1 replied ; 

■' but that fact has not yet been proved. Another person may have 
lost a watch also/ for you see I was wide awake.” And the President 
hit the three clinks. 

tr Hear, hear, hear !” responded omnes. 

<c c True, true, Mr. Phiggins — I was indeed rather too premature in 
saying my watch. As a preliminary, however, to settle the point, per- 
haps you will tell me where you found the watch/ 

“ ( Certainly/ I replied ; ‘ but do not you think it would be as well 
first for you to tell me whereabouts you imagine you tost it ? That 
stands to reason/ 

" He hesitated a little, and said, looking me full in the face, e I think 
I must have lost it between this place and London. I did not miss it 
till I got to town/ 

* “ f On what day ?’ 

“ * Sunday/ he promptly replied. * 

“ c Only support this statement, Mr. Woolpack, by a description of 
the watch* chain* and seals lost* and I shall have great pleasure m 
handing you over the articles/ 

s< € I cannot give a very accurate description of the watch, having only 
purchased it about a week since, and I really do not know the makers 
name. It is a gold watch, however* and cost me forty guineas/ 
t( ( English or French f ’ 

u After a little hesitation he said* ( I believe English ; though French 
works are now sold so often in English cases, that I won't speak posi- 
tively/ , - * ‘ \ • 

von* tr* 2 c 
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u ‘ The dial ?*— 4 Gold/ 

“ ‘ The hours — in figures or Roman capitals ?*«— ‘ In figures/ 

The chain ?*— ' Gold curb/ 

u * And now, Mr, Woolpack, be so good as to describe the seals. Had 
you your initials engraved on one?’ — 4 Yes/ said he eagerly, * J, W/ 
uc And had you your crest on the other?* 

“ * The very thing, my dear sir !* said he, starting up with exultation. 
4 I think I may now say it is my watch, Mr, Phiggins/ 

" I shook my head. v On the contrary, Mr. Woolpack. It certainly 
is strange that you should have lost a gold watch, and in this neigh- 
bourhood, — that you should have lost it on Sunday, — and that I should 
have found a gold watch on Sunday in this neighbourhood, — but the 
watch, chain, and seals I found and have locked up in this drawer is not 
certainly, by your description, the watch, chain, and seals you lost/ 

“ * How, sir !* he replied in a tone of anger, 4 do you mean to say 
two gentlemen should lose two watches in the same day in the same 
neighbourhood ?* 

“ 4 It is possible, Mr. Woolpack, though rather improbable/ 

€t * Yes, sir, so improbable, that I do not believe any one would give 
credit to the statement. I tell you what, Mr. Phiggins/ he continued, 
4 the watch you have, I believe to be mine ; it may, however, not be 
mine. I have given, as far as my recollection serves me, the best de- 
scription I could of the article for the short time I have had it in my 
possession ; now, sir, you tell me that my description does not apply 
to the watch. Sir, I ao not wish to impeach your probity ; but allow 
me to say, that that answer may be made to the rightful owner, and 
you may remain possessor of the watch by telling one and all who may 
have lost such articles that the description doesn't answer! 

“ This nettled me. 4 What, Mr. Woolpack, do you doubt my honour ?* 
te ‘ I would as soon doubt that of my father, Sir Jasper; but is it 
not possible that men may be tempted by cupidity to gain possession 
of a chance prize by so easy a sacrifice of conscience, Mr. Phiggins ?* 

“ 4 Well, sir, in a word, which must satisfy you : your initials, you say, 
were on one seal, and your crest on another?* — 4 1 do/ 

44 4 What is your crest ?* 

A lamb ! time out of mind the crest of the Woolpacks/ 

“ e Then, Mr. Woolpack, on my solemn oath, neither your crest nor 
initials are on either of the seals ! and the chain is not a gold curb !' 

(t * Mr. Phiggins/ said he, 4 1 trust you will pardon the impetuosity 
of a young man ; I cannot hesitate any longer to believe but that the 
watch is not mine— just grant me one favour ; let me have ocular de- 
monstration of the fact you have stated, and I will most earnestly beg 
your forgiveness for any reflection I may have made/ 

" I do not know how it was, but there was so much earnestness and 
sincerity in his manner and looks, that I could not find it in my heart 
to refuse him ; so I unlocked the drawer and showed him the watch. 
He threw a quick scrutinizing glance at the watch, chain, and seals, 
looking attentively at the latter, and handing them back tome, pressed 
my hand. I noticed his face was flushed. 

*** Mr. Phiggins, I entreat your pardon : it is a most extraordinary 
dimtmstauce, you must admit, that two watches should have thus 
been lost, I know— yes 1 I know you will make an excuse for a gay 
mad, anxious to regain that which had but so recently cost him so 
much money* I really feel ashamed to remain longer in your com- 
panv after what I hare laid. Hare I vour forgiveness— tell me?' 
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" ( Pray, say nothing about it, Mr. Woolpack/ 
rf * Then Gtod bless you ! Good b'ye, my worthy friend/ he said, 
shaking my hand ; and leaving the house, drove off very quickly. 

“ Mrs, Phiggins coming home shortly after this, we sat down to 
dinner. I had not had time to tell her what had taken place, when 
a loud ring at the gate-bell made me start up, and looking out of the 
window, I saw a dashing phaeton and pair containing a lady and gen- 
tleman, one footman in green and gold livery at the horses' heads, and 
another at our garden gate. I went out myself. ‘ Is this Wood- 
bine Cottage/ said the gentleman, # belonging to Mr. Phiggins ?' 

“ 1 replied in the affirmative ; he alighted, and coming up stated he 
had called in consequence of an advertisement of the watch in ‘ The 
Times/ I asked him in-doors, of course, and finding we were at 
dinner, he apologised for disturbing us, wished with great politeness 
to call again in an hour, taking a drive. Of course I begged him not 
to mention it. 

“ ‘ My name/ said he, * is Sir William Martingale. I was riding 
in this neighbourhood last Sunday afternoon, and found on my return 
to town that I had lost my watch and its appurtenances. It is a gold 
watch of English make, but very like a French manufacture ; gold 
dial, figures on enamel, the chain a gold guard, to which two seals, 
small ones, are attached, bearing mv crest, a lion rampant, the other 
a harp, with the motto in French f Je responded qui me ioucht / Does 
this answer the description of the watch that you have found, sir?' 

“ * I am happy to be able to restore you your property. Sir Wil- 
liam/ I replied, banding him the articles. He put the watch in his 
pocket and said, * Had it not been for your honourable conduct, Mr. 
Phiggins, I should have lost property to the amount of one hundred 
guineas : the mere expenses of the advertisement of course I defray / — 
he drew half a sovereign from his purse ; — ‘ but so praiseworthy an 
example as you have set, sir, deserves a proportionate reward ; I shall 
not insult you with the offer of money, sir, — had that been your object 
you might have kept your prize — but if Mrs. Phiggins — * and he 
bowed graciously to my spouse, who was looking as sour as if she 
had been christened in vinegar— 4 if this good lady will accept this 
ring/ and he took one from off his finger, and handed it to Mrs. Phiggins, 

‘ she will, whenever she looks at the little grateful memento of her 
husband's excellent conduct, feel how happy it is to have so honest a 
spouse/ 

u So saying he offered me his hand, got into his carriage, the lady 
alongside him gracefully bowed, the footmen touched their hats, and 
off dashed Sir William Martingale at a rattling trot/' 

The waiter here was declared to be in the room for “ orders." After 
the ceremony of replenishment had been gone through, the President 
proceeded jin his narrative : 

“ When I returned to the parlour, Mrs. Phiggins came up to me in 
a furious rage, saving, * P. it *s nothing more than a Nora Mina !' 
u * What 's a Nora Mina, mv dear ?’ 

“ ‘ This ring that the gentleman who 's gone off with the watch, 

S ve me ! It *s neither gold nor diamond, and not worth eighteenpence* 
liggins/ she continued, f that fellow is a swindler !' 

* ‘ Swindler or hot, he was entitled to his property, and I did, not ask 
for a reward— merely the expense of the advertisement/ 

‘ Ay said Mrs. P. * he left half a sovereign, and as Sure as eggs 

2 c 2 
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are eggs, that '$ a bad one.* It wad lying on the table ; she took iff, fend 
after examining it for a few minutes, threw it down again exclaiming, 

‘ A gilt sixpence, as I’m alive !* 

"You don't mean to say that 9" said Timmins to the President. 

“ I do, Mr. Timmins." 

“ I smell a rat," said Pounce. 1 

" So do I," said Jinks. 

" Ditto," struck in Shortcut. 

" Well !" resumed the president, " I confess the f gilt ring and the 
gilt sixpence puzzled me much. My first impulse was to try to over- 
take the gentleman ; but which road had he taken ? Before I could 
have found this out, and by the time I could have despatched any one, 
he would have had such a start as to have rendered detection hopeless. 
However, I thought I would go down to the Cherry Tree, and make 
inquiry. When I got to the mu, two men, looking like horse-dealers, 
or livery-stable keepers, were smoking segars in one of the parlour- 
windows. My attention was instantly called to their conversation. 

" ‘ — I say it was Bob Towers/ said one of the men, with a very 
red face. 

“ « No, Joe! where could he find blunt to come it so strong as that ?’ 

" * Oh, easy enough ; he ’s on some grand macing dodge, that he is, 
I ’ll bet a guinea ! and, by-the-bye, what sort of a looking swell is 
nimble Jem?’ 

“ e Rayther a slap-up young chap ! Lots of cheek. I swapped a 
prad last week with him.’ 

“ ‘ Does he drive a black mare in a tilbury ?’ — * Yes/ 

« < Then, blow me tight ! hut he was down here, and I sec him speak 
to Bob Towers down by the turning of the lane ! This is what I call 
summut wery mysterious !’ 

" After hearing this, I went up to the window ; and, addressing my- 
self to the last-mentioned speaker, stated that I had overheard their 
conversation, and related the circumstances under which 1 had been 
recently favoured with the visit of two persons bearing a strong resem- 
blance to the individuals they had alluded to. The minute they heard 
my story both of them burst out into a tremendous fit of laughter ; and 
the man with the red face, with a degree of vulgar impertinence which 
I shall never forget, put his right-hand thumb up to the side of his 
nose, (and here -Phiggins suited the action to the word,) and extending 
his fingers, waving them to and fro, exclaimed, ( Blow me, old swell, 
but you have been done !’ while bis companion laughed still louder. 

« f Done !' said I. f What do you mean by being done ¥ 

“ < Vy ! you see these here chaps is pals, and seeing hof your adver- 
tisement, tney tries it on to nibble the ticker.’ In short/ said Phig- 
gins, " a few words more in explanation convinced me that I was done* 1 

« Dead as a hammer !” said Jinks. 

I don't think !" shouted Shortcut. 

The President proceeded to give the toast after the customary tales 
of the- <dub, down went the hammer, and the watch-word Of the asso- 
ciation, * Wxdm Awake P fell sonorously from the lips of Phiggins 
the Done! ^ 

* Stop P ejeetiatf I Lemonsqueezer, rising and looking as mysterious 
as a how-made vestryman at the first board day. " Our President was 
surely I say the same !’' quoth Jinks. 

" Ditto r struck in Shortcut, while fie hit the table,— an act fie was 
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never before known to have perpetrated, — doing it with the force of 
an operative Demosthenes. > 

“ Gentlemen,” said the President, steadying his spectacles, and with 
a rare gravity, e< there must be some error in this. In what, allow me 

to ask, am I to consider myself ” 

“ Done ! done! done!” was the response that fitted into what poor 
Phiggins would have called a speech, had he not been so vociferously 
interrupted by a response that resounded in the banquet chamber of 
the convives. 

“ Gentlemen !” said Lemonsqueezer, e< I rise to ask, are we to have 
laws, and break laws?— to make rules, and break rules? — to call our- 
selves the * wide awakes/ and not be e wide awake ?' I Isay, no ! 
“ Are we,” continued Mr. L., “ to admit a member of our club to 
the honour and the advantage of this amicable and instructive associa- 
tion who is not only not wide awake, but who interrupts our evenings 
with a story which proves he glories in telling us he is not wide awake 
— that he never was wide awake ? — and/ 1 (he added with vehemence, 
his eloquence rising with the magnitude of his subject) “ I may sa y, 
after the exhibition of this evening, never will be wide awake ?" 

“ Hear, hear, hear !" chorussed omnes. m 

“ Well, then, gentlemen, as 1 do not intend to make a long speech— 

“ Good !" said Shortcut. , 

t( I propose that Mr. Phiggins has rendered himself liable to the 
penalty of a glass of salt and water, in order to make him * wide awake 


for the future/' # 

It is almost unnecessary to say that the motion was carried, as they 
say in the House of Commons, amidst <e loud and long-continued cheer- 
ing/' The President pleaded hard, but in vain. The refreshing 
draught was duly handed to him, and he retired to a remote corner of 
the room, that he might escape from the merriment of his convives. 
At this moment, while he was regarding with lack-lustre eye the 
poisoned cup he held, one of those gaunt and miserable beings doomed 
ever to witness the goodly viands and the fragrant beverage, but 
never to taste them, yclept waiters, in his eager anxiety to execute 
an order, and unmindful of obstacles, came violently against poor 
Phiggins, whose equilibrium being thus overthrown, he, after some 
pirouetting, fell, but not before he had poured out a libation on the 
head of the luckless wight who had been guilty qf this offence. The 
laughter consequent on this pleasing incident was.universal \ and during 
its continuance Phiggins managed to escape to his seat unobserved.. 

A new member, Mr. Andrew M'Dougall, now rose with the view 
of diverting the general merriment at the expense of his neighbour 
Phiggins, and stated that it had fallen within his knowledge that a 
canny Scotsman, well known in Auld Reekie, on account of his gene- 
rally being wide awake, had himself, on one occasion, been found 
napping. He would relate the circumstance. 

“ Proceed ! proceed !” shouted all. . 

. “ Aiken Drum," he began, “ was landlord of a tavern m the 
Caonongate of Edinburgh. A hearty, jolly fellow as ever brewed a 
bowl of toddy, or helped to empty one. Aiken was in the barnt of 
tatting down with his customers, and helping to make the spirits circu- 
late. No one could keep a company in humour like Aiken, no one 
knew better when to tell an amusing story or start up a patriotic 
«ong thnp he ; and, to crown all his excellent qualities, he was a ca- 
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pital speech-maker, and could propose a health with all the ease and 
eloquence of a Sheridan. 

** Aiken was well known to all the sma' weft manufacturers of 
Paisley, and they generally made his tavern their house of call when 
on business in the metropolis. To see him surrounded by half a 
dozen Paisley corks and their Edinburgh friends, was a treat indeed* 
Here his genius absolutely revelled. He had all TannahilTs songs at 
his tongue's end, and not a few of Robin Allan's of Kelbarchan ; be* 
sides, he was himself a poet and a song-writer, and when he could 
not please his customers with an old song, he would give them some- 
thing original, which he always sung with tremendous effect. 

(e If Aikin had a weakness, it was to be found in the overwhelming 
love be cherished for his native town, of which the company shall have 
a specimen in his own words. 

" r There was ae day, man/ (for although he spoke to a whole com- 
pany, he always singled out a stranger to wliom he addressed himself,)— 
* ae wet, nasty day, that the toon council had met to discuss some o' 
their affairs, and as luck wad have it the rain cam' on heavier and 
heavier, and it wasna like to devaul ava. Weel, some of the mem- 
bers o' the council were gettin' hungry, for magistrates maun eat as 
weel as other folk, and it was lang past the dinner hour. Weel, the 
rain rained on, and better rained ; at length I was sent for, my house 
being exactly opposite the town-hall. I gaed in very respectfully, 
and says I, “ My lord and gentlemen, what was ye wantin' wi' me ?" 
So Councillor Brown, he says, “ Mr. Drum," says be, “ we want to 
ken what ye can gie us to eat," says he, “ for we 're storm-stead here, 
and we canna get hame to our denners." Says 1, “ Councillor, I can 
gie ye anything ye want frae a beefsteak doon to a Welch rabbit." 
Weel, man, they allowed me to provide jeest what I liket mysel', and 
I gied them an handsome substantial denner for half-a-crown a head; 
no, that 'ill pay, considerin' the drink that was drank foTby. At 
length the bowl was got in, then the loyal toasts begun. But by 
and bye Baillie Anderson, wha was chairman, — my auld son's his son s 
head clerk, — says he to me, Cf Mr. Drum," says he, “ we understand 
that you come from Paisley, and that it 's all Paisley, Paisley, nothing 
but Paisley with you. Now, as you are come to Edinburgh to reside 
among us, and to gain your livelihood like a respectable citizen, as you 
are, I think you plight to sink your town of Paisley, and let us hear 
no more about it. Od man, they gied him a grand ruff for this, and 
thinks I, I'm in the hands o' the Pheelistines, but wait awee. A 
glass was then haunded to me, ye see, and it was expectit that I wad 
sink Paisley. (( My lord and gentlemen," says I, u will ye alloo 
me to say three words before ye go any further ?” “ Certainly, Mr. 
Drum," says Mr. Anderson, “ we '11 be happy to bear what you have 
to say." u Well, my lord and gentlemen," says I, u I was taking a walk 
the other day on the top of your Calton-hill, when a stranger gentle* 
man tapped me on the shoulder, and inquired if I could tell him the 
name of that fine old building that stood to the right. “ Sir/' says I, 
u that** Heriot's Hospital, and it 's governed by a Paisley man." a And 
whai/ f hays be, “ ih tnat other fine building ?" “ That/' says I, u sir, is 
Watson's Hospital, and it is also governed by a Paisley man. Before 
jdu, air/' says I, lies the Edinburgh College, and the principal man 
tiiejre is Professor Wilson, the Editor of Blackwood's Magazine, and 
^ehalthorof the * Isle of Palms,* and ' The City of the Plague/ and 
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lie too is a Paisley man.” — "Bless me/* says the stranger .gentleman* 
u I think the whole city of Edinburgh is governed by Paisley men.” 
“ Not so, sir,” says I ; " but look down to your right, and you will 
see a large building ; that is the Register Office, and the keys of that 
office are kept by a Paisley woman. She gets five Edinburgh women 
in to assist her in cleaning and sweeping it out, but the moment she 
has done with their services, she sends them about their business, and 
puts the keys in her pocket, and under these keys are contained the 
charters of all the nobility and gentry of Scotland— and that's a 
Paisley woman ! Now, my lord and gentlemen, after all this would 
you have me sink Paisley ? You have the wealth, but Paisley sends 
up her sons and her 11 daughters to do honour to your splendid city. 
Sink Paisley ! No ! — sooner shall Edinburgh become a desert, Booner 
shall my ri^ht hand forget its cunning, than I shall sink my native 
town of Paisley.” Man, if ye had seen lioo my speech was received. 
Councillor Black and Councillor Adams baith rose, and said I was 
perfectly right, and they respected me for my sentiments. But the 
best of a' was, that they cam a* ower to my hoose, and sat till four 
o'clock in the mornin , me settin’ a' amang them, singin my best 
sangs, and some o' them have been gude customers o’ mine ever since.” 

" ‘ The course ' of Aiken's ‘ true love ' for the town of his birth was 
not, however, destined to run smooth. Late one afternoon, a carriage 
and four rattled up the Canongate, and stopped exactly opposite 
Aiken’s tavern. He happened, fortunately, to be in tlie way, and bis 
wife, as fortunately, happened to be out of the way. She was rural- 
izing it at Gourock, laying in a week’s fresh air to serve her the year 
through in Auld Reekie. Two young gentlemen left the carriage, and 
went straightway up stairs into Aiken’s best room, followed most ob- 
sequiously by two smart servants in livery. These latter soon retired 
to the bar, and ordered dinner for their lordships. 

“ ‘ Their lordships !’ exclaimed Drum ; f wha are they, man ?* 

“ f Young English noblemen,’ said one of the footmen, "on a visit 
to Scotland, to spend money and see the curiosities of the place. I 
believe somebody has been telling them that you sing the best song of 
any man in Edinburgh, and they intend to make a night of it with you/ 
" This was glorious intelligence for Aiken. His heart leaped within 
him for pride and joy. Nobility in his house ! — English nobility !— 
And they had heard of his talents and genius ! — and they were come 
to spend siller! 0> how he wished his wife had bSSn present to par- 
take of the honours, although at second hand, that were that night to 
be showered upon him I but he contented hijpself with the reflection 
that she would hear all about it in good time. 

“ Ditoner was soon got ready, and soon dispatched. Their lordships 
then told Mr. Drum that they had a mind to taste his Scotch whiskey 
dissolved into toddy. They had been informed by some members of 
the Scotch peerage, they said, that he, Mr. Drum, was one of the few 
men in this kingdom who could make up toddy to perfection ; they 
therefore requested that he would take a seat at the table, and consider 
lilpiself their guest Aiken acknowledged this unlooked-for honour in 
anappropriate spa##), and then sat down with a splendid bowl before 

J pi. Their lordships were waited on by their own servants, so that 
jken had no excuse to rise, and thus was glued to his chair. After a 
W of the usual toasts, Lord Phoppington rose, and said, — 

■i! u * My lud, I felicitate myself on the opportunity which I at present 
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enjoy of standing on my legs, and I propose, with the usual hips, the 
health of Mr. Ai&en Drum, our facetious host and guest/ 

€t ‘ Mv Lord Phoppington,’ replied his brother peer, * before I drink 
this health, allow mo to say that I cordially join you in your senti- 
ments of respect towards Mr. Drum/ 

f€ They then emptied their glasses, and threw them over their shoul- 
ders, one of them unfortunately smashing a handsome mirror that 
hung upon the wall. This circumstance had a wonderful effect upon 
Aiken’s eloquence in his reply ; for this same mirror was an especial 
favourite of his wife’s, it having been a part of her first plenishing. A 
more lame, a more miserable speech, never came from his lips before, 
or, I believe, since. With one eye he looked at their lordships, with 
the other he glanced at the shattered looking-glass. Although he did 
not allude to the untoward accident, their lordships could not fail to 
see that it had made a powerful impression on his mind, and they then 
told him just to put it in the bill. This set matters all to rights again, 
and now his genius buist forth into singing. He sung all his best songs, 
and told all his best stories, at which their lordships were liugely 
delighted. At last so completely exhausted was Aiken with his exer- 
tions to please his noble customers, that be fell fast asleep on his cLair. 
Lord Thimblerigg then made a tour through the room, openecrthe 
family chest of drawers, and helped himself to a few unconsidered 
trifles which he found there, — a few old rings, a shabby-looking gold 
watch, and a greasy pocket-book, which contained a hunch of * Robin 
Carricks/* In the mean time. Lord Phoppington busied himself in 
making a pair of moustaches upon Aiken s upper lip with a burned 
cork, and our worthy landlord looked for all the world like a Turk 
after his siesta. The footmen had been no less industrious than their 
noble masters. They had contrived to make all the establishment drunk ; 
and next morning when Aiken awoke, he found that his illustrious 
customers were gone, lacqueys and all, and that they had forgotten to 
ask their amount of reckoning. The room in which he had slept all 
night presented a lamentable sight— chairs broken, tables upset, china 
bowl and glasses smashed to pieces, the mirror a mere frame, the 
drawers rifled, everything in the most picturesque confusion. But 
what was perhaps worst of all, the spirit-casks in the bar had been 
left running all night, and poor Aiken had to send to a neighbouring 
publican’s for a gill of whisky before he could get his * morninV 

“ It was afterwards discovered, but not until all of them were sent 
abroad for the good of their country, that the Lords Phoppington and 
Thimblerigg were writers' clerks from Paisley, and that their footmen 
were noted swindlers from the same quarter. Had Aiken been con- 
versant with these facts and circumstances before his introduction to 
the members of the Town Council, it is not unlikely but he might 
have allowed his right hand to forget its cunning, and with all his 
heart have f sunk his native town of Paisley/ In short, he might have 
been * wide awake/ w 

The night bad nqw for advance## and after a general parting glass 
of tod4y,% M #par*ted, having previously made an arrangement 
to *Wrly * # 

* * Mg Robert Ciwridk was at one time a celebrated banker in the west of 1 
land J and in that part of the world, even to this day, a bank Is ■ 
coifed a Cmkh 
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THE HANDSOME CtEA fi-S TAR CHER. 

A LEGEND OF THE DATS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

We talk of die Goddess of Fashion ; but where 
Has her Goddesship deigned to be seen ? 

Though her taste is consulted each day by the fair, 

While men of all ages; 4dmiringly stare ? — 

She can be no one else than The Queen. 

So, at least, it was erst,, when Elista the Great > ; 

Of pur isle v?as the 'pride and the pet ; , • , 

For though dress formed small part of her right royal state,; r 
And she valued alike her proud foes’ love and hate, * * * 

She Was dnce pleased a fashion to set. 

Her sole reason for choosing was what ladies gi ve,— 

*T was her pleasure, and that was enough. 

But, when once it was seen, none without it coxjld live* 

*T would have been all the same if ’t were coarse as a sieve, 

But the u set ’’ was a fine stiffen’d ruff. 

*T was a sort of a u chevaux-de-Jrise "-looking thing, 

Such as still in her portraits is drawn. 

Encircling her neck in an odd zig-zag ring ; 

And the model, perhaps, was a church-cherub’s wing, 

Though 't was form’d of crape, muslin, or lawn. 

Or of gossamer, gauze, tissue, leno, blonde, lace, — 

If such elegant names were then known 
For those air-woven textures that aye find a place 
in the toilet of beauty, and still add a grace 
When, with taste, they o’er beauties are thrown. 

But in those days no throwing was ever allow’d, 

“ Nrg/igees ’’ wer’n’t admitted at court; 

Where, stately and formal, the fair, well -drest crowd 
Moved rustling like peacocks or turkeys so proud, 

And look’d even demure at their sport. , « 

Some wore gowns thickly ’broider’d like garlands of May ; 

AH wore stomachers hard as a shield, 

Standing upright and stiff, as in martial array, ' 

(Of the march of clear-starching it then was the day,*) 

. And all else but the face was conceal’d. 

But the ruff! the white, well-stiffen’d, well clear-starch *d ruff 
More than lace, silk, or velvet was prized. ** " 
u Its edges/’ they said, “ like a saw should be rough 
And slanderers declare they their handmaids would cuff 
If it was not well starch’d, gumm’d, or sized. 

*T is a pity when, ladies so pretty allow 
^ Themselves to fall into a pet, 

And, in their own boudoirs to “ kick up a row,” 

About things they're to wear, with the what, where, or how. 

Anger ne'er made a maid pretty yet. 

But, alas 1 in those days some few fair ones were frail, 

And their tempers wouldsometinteB rebel : 

Though perhapilhe great breakfasts of beef-steaks and ale* 

Might ha^S heated the blood of the maid of our tale, ( 

i‘ ,;$■ And caused what we ’ve now got to tell. 

The following is an extract from an order of King Henry the Eighth for a 
•d$l)y allowance to ! > maid of honour in 1523. 

X First* Every morning a^brekefast oon dhyno of beyf at our kechyn, oon chete 
■ loff and oon maimchet ataur panatrye barr, and a gal one of ale at our buttrve 

l- bwri\ ‘ 
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Iler name we don't mention, because it may chance 
That she yet hath relations at court : 

Suffice it, her beauty was such as romance 
For all heroines claims, — she could sing, play, and dance 
A merveille , — but to dress was her forte, 

Or, say, rather her foible ; so when ruffs came in, 

And good starch rose uncommonly high, 

She assured her clear-starcher she cared not a pin 
For the price, but her ruffs must be stiff' as block-tin ; 

And the clear-starclier said she would try. 

So her ruffs were well-stavch'd, dried, and starch'd o’er again. 

And both cold and hot-ironed, and prest, 

And plaited, et cetera; — but all was in vain, 

For she spake naughty words, and declared it was plain 
Her “ artiste ” was a fool like the rest. 

Then she tried many others; but all fail'd alike 
This most whimsical fair one to please. 

Some pleaded their work-folks had “ struck up a strike;" 

Some swore that the ruffs’ points were stiff as a pike : 

She declared they were soft as bod'd peas. 

She was sadly provoked, and yet dared not rebel 
Against fashion's imperious decree ; 

So, when next her handmaiden desired her to tell 

Where her ruffs should be sent, she cried, ** Send them to li — , 

And the d — 1 may starch them for me !" 

These were very bad words to escape from the lips 
Of a lady so handsome and young. 

But, when passion’s our tyrant, morality trips, 

While the tempter keeps watch for such sad naughty slips 
As our maiden had made with her tongue. 

And, scarce had she spoken, when suddenly came 
An odd sort of “ Rat 1 tat !" at her door. 

*T was not loud enough quite for a lord or a dainc, 

Nor yet for her tradesfolk sufficiently tame. 

She had ne’er heard such knocking before. 

Ami, of course she felt curious to know what it meant, 

So her handmaid immediately ran 
To the window; and, when o'er the casement she'd leant, 

Exclaim'd, with an air of exceeding content, 

“ A remarkably handsome young man !’’ 

The yoifflffbnan, when shewn up, bow'd and smiled with much grace, 
And soon, whispering, ventured to say, 
a Gentle lady, excuse me, but such is my case 
That indeed we must be quite alone face to face. 

Ho, pray, send your handmaiden away V* 

Some signal, no doubt often practised before, * 

Caused her maid through the doorway to glide, 

While the lady, embarrass’d, look'd down on the floor, 

And blush'd (perhaps) for a moment, and when that was o’er, 

Found the handsome young man at her side. 

“Item* At dyner a pese of beyf, a stroke of roste, and a reward at our said 
kechyn, a caste of chete brede at our pan&trye barr, and a galone of ale at our but- 
trye barr. 

“ Item. At afternoone a maunchet of brede at our panatrye barr, and half a ga- 
lone of ale at our buttrye barr. 

9 Item. At supper a messe of potage, a pese of mntten, and a reward at our said 
Iftehyrt, a cast of chete brede at our panatrye, and a galone of ale at our buttrye* 

“ Item* At after supper a diete loif, and a maunchet at our panatrye barr, and 
half a galone of ale at our seller barr. 
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The fine figure and face of that singular beau 
All comparisons seem’d to defy ; 

And his dress at all points was completely “ the go,” 

Yet there still was a something not quite <c comme ilfaut ff 
In the sly wicked glance of his eye. 

But his manner was humble, and silvery the tone 
Of his voice, as, in euphonic strain, 
lie said, “Pride of the palace 1 well worthy the throne ! 

If legitimate claim were with beauty alone, 

All your rivals' pretensions were vain !” 

Then (as then was the mode) he the lady compared 
To the sun, moon, and stars, and their light ; 

Nor the heathen mythology's goddesses spared. 

Any maiden of our modest days would have stared, 

And some, perhaps, have run off in a fright. 

But she listen’d, and aye as the flatterer spake 
Smiled and gracefully flirted her fan, 

And, much wondering what end to his speech lie would make, 
Sigh’d, and thought, *« Though I fear lie's a bit of a rake, 
lie is really a charming young man !” 

The gallant's peroration at length took a turn 
That appear’d a most singular whim; 
lie found fault with her ruff, and declared he cobid earn 
Her applause (since he ’d travelled clear starching to learn) 

If she would but entrust one with him. 

The request was a strange one. Yet wherefore refuse? 

“ Well, — pray take one!” she said with a laugh. 

“ Do your best. It may serve your waste time to amuse. 

But it 's really so odd 1 Have you learnt to Mack shoes 
In your travels ? or dye an old scarf?” 

“ I have learnt many things,” was the stranger’s reply, 

“ And you’ll soon find I know quite enough 
To fulfil your commission, for certainly 1 
Can hotprcss, et cetera ; and so, now, good b’ ye. 

Till I come back again with your rutf.” 

The next drawing-room day our fair maiden began 
Her court toilet ; but all went so-so. 

“ Ugh 1” she cried, “ I 'm quite frightful, do all that I can ! 
There 's nothing so fickle and faithless as man l ** • 

What’s become of my clear-starching beau?” 

“ Ah ! my lady 1” said Abigail, plastering her hair, 

“ That young fellow has play'd you a trick. 

And stole *' But her mistress cried, “ Phoo ! I don’t care ! 

If 1 could get but only one ruff fit to wear, 

I would don it, though brought by Old Nick.” 

There ’s a proverb that says, “If you speak of some folks 
They are sure very soon to appear.” 

And, while Abigail call’d the beau’s visit a hoax, 

And his clear-starching one of young gentlemen’s jokes, 

His odd “ IlatJ tat 1” proclaim’d he was near.j 

“ Then he has not deceived me 1” the lady exclaim’d, 

“ VVhy don’t some of ’em answer the door? 

To doubt of his honour you ’re much to be blamed. 

But I can’t see him thus ! I should feel quite ashamed, 
lie must wait till I ’m drest. What a boro !” 
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“ Take this box to your mistress, and make my respects,” 
Said the starcher as fierce as a Don, 

While he strode down the hall, “ and observe she neglects 
Not to put on the ruff as my paper directs. 

And I *11 settle the plaits when ’t is on/' 

What that paper contain'd is a mystery still,” 

Since the chronicles only disclose 
That she said his request she would strictly fulfil, 

And then smiling, exclaim'd, u What a moderate bill ? 
Well, he must see all right, I suppose.” 

Then — her toilet completed — her pride was immense. 

T was “ a love of a ruff !” she declared, 

As it compass’d her neck with its firm triple fence. 

Her sole feeling was self-admiration intense. 

While her handmaid admiringly stared, 

And then cried, u La ! I never saw nothing so nice : 

What a clever young man that must be ! 

I suppose, though, he'll charge an extravagant price V ’ 

“ No, her lady replied, (( 't was a cunning device ! 

And he’s no common tradesman, you ’ll see. 

“ The fact is, that he mention'd his charge, and you know 
That I 've now no engagement on hand. 

At least nothing — quite serious — or likely — and so — 
After all — what 's a kiss from a handsome young beau ? 
Well — be silent — you now understand. 

“ When he comes to inspect that my ruff sets all well, 
Just step out for a minute or two ; 

Not much longer, because there's a proverb folks tell, 

* Give some people an inch, and they 'll soon take an ell.” 
“ I wish. Miss,” said her maid, “I was you.” 

Then, with looks so demure as might Cerberus bilk, 

The young gentleman bow’d himself in. 

His dress was embroider’d rich \ el vet and silk, 

Ilis point-lace and kid-glove.s were as white as new milk, 
And jet-black was the tuft on his chin. 


“ Fairest lady !” he said, u may I venture to hope 
That you deign to approve of my work ? 

This 1 ’ll venture to say, that such clear-starch and soap 
Never stiffen’d a collar for queen, king, or pone, 

Nor his most subhme-porte-ship, the Turk.” 


“ And I Ve got ” (here he smiled) “ a particular way, 

Which I 'll show you, of finishing off. 

Just allow me J Phoo— nonsense ! You promised to pay — ” 
But the lady drew back, frown’d, and said, u Not now, pray !” 
And sent Abigail out by a cough. 

All that afterward happen'd is dingy as night, 

Though her maiden, as maids would of old, 

Peep'd and listen'd, at first with a curious delight. 

Then grew anxious,— and then was thrown into a fright. 

And this was the story she told. 

She declared the beau boasted his wonderful knack 
Of full-dressing for banquet and ball ; 

And that, presently after, she heard a loud smack, 

And, immediately after, a much louder crack ; 

Then a shriek that was louder than all. 
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To her mistress’s aid she accordingly ran, 

Wondering much what the matter could be ; 

Since a simple salute from a handsome young man 
Never caused such an uproar since kissing began. 

But no mistress nor beau could she see l 

Both were gone ! where and how it was fearful to guess. 

As a sulphureous odour remain’d, 

While thick smoke still obscured the bay-window’s recess, 
And, with burnt hoof-like marks, and a cindery mess. 

The best carpet was shockingly stain’d . 

What occurr’d at the window the smoke might conceal. 
Though the maid often vow'd that she saw 
What was horrid enough all her blood to congeal, 

A long black thing that twisted about like an eel, 

And the tips of two horns, and a claw. 

But, more certain it is, from that day ne’er again 
Did that lady at court reappear, 

Nor amid the beau mondc. All inquiries were vain. 

So, though how they eloped must a mystery remain, 

What the cl ear-starch er was, seem’d too clear. 

Now, ye ladies of England ! young, charming, and fair ! 

Pray, be warn’d by this maiden’s sad fate ! 

And, whenever strange beaux, gay and handsome, may dare 
To approach you with flattering speeches, beware 
Lest their falsehood you rue when too late. 

Above all, while your hearts are warm, tender, and young. 
Let no art of the tempter prevail 
To extort a rash promise ; since slips of the* tongue 
O’er fair prospects have often a gloomy veil flung, 

And caused ladies’ disasters in rhymes to be strung. 

As hath chanced to the maid of our tale. 


THE FORLORN ONE. 

Ah l why those piteous sounds of woe. 

Lone Wanderer of the dreary night? 

Thy gushing tears in torrents flow, 

Thy bosom pants in wild affright ! 

And Thou, within whose iron breast 
Those frowns austere too truly tell 
Mild Pity, heaven-descended guest, 

Hath never, never deign’u to dwell, 

That rude, uncivil touch forego, 

Stern despot of a fleeting hour ! 

Nor “ make the angels weep ” to know 
The fond “ fantastic tricks ” of power ! 
Know’st thou not u mercy is not strain’d. 

But droppeth as the gentle dew,” 

And while it blesseth him who gam’d. 

It blesseth him who gave it too ? 

Say what art thou? — and what is he, 

Pale victim of despair and pain. 

Whose streaming eyes and bended knee 
Sue to thee thus — and sue in vain ? 

Cold, callous man ! — he scorns to yield, 

Or aught relax his felon gripe. 

But answers , — “ I ’m Inspector Field ! — 

And this here Warmint ’s prigg’d your wipe 1” 


T. I. 
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MR. HIPPSLEY, 

THE ELECTRICAL GENTLEMAN. 


“ A respectable physician, in the last number of Silliman’s 'Joifrnal, gives 
the following very curious account of an electrical lady. He states, that on the 
evening of January 28th, during a somewhat extraordinary display of northern 
lights, the person in question became so highly charged with electricity as to give 
out vivid electrical sparks from the ends of her fingers to the face of each of the 
company present. This did not cease with the heavenly phenomenon, but con- 
tinued for several months ; during which time she was constantly charged, and 
giving off electrical sparks at every conductor she approached. This was extremely 
vexatious, as she could not touch any metallic utensils without first giving off an 
electric spark, with the consequent twinge. When seated by a stove, with her 
feet upon the fender, she gave sparks at the rate of three or four a minute. The 
lady is about thirty, of sedentary pursuits, and a delicate state of health ; having 
for two years previous suffered from acute rheumatism and neuralgic affectious.” 
— British Press, 

u This, then, is what I am suffering from,” said Mr. Hippsley, 
putting down the newspaper which contained the above extraor- 
dinary account. “lama walking electrical machine ! This is why 
I am abandoned by my earliest acquaintance ; my servants dread to 
come near me ; and my physician no longer feels my pulse, but tells 
me I am hypocondriac ; while, to prevent having anything more to 
do with such a monster, he assures me that my cure rests in my own 
hands. My own hands ! they are electric points. Oh ! this is the 
worst misery of all ! the persecution of destiny cannot plunge 
me deeper into the gulf of despair. What was the inconvenience of 
being unable to open my right eye during the whole of last month 
to being a walking galvanic battery, who cannot pat a child on the 
head with&it shocking him ; or shake hands with a friend without 
knocking him down ? What was my being incapable of sitting or 
lying for more than three days, resting myself, like a horse in a 
stall, against the corner of the room, to my present misfortune ? I 
can't touch a bell-wire without sending an electric shock through 
the whole lodging-house, and throwing half the members of two re- 
spectable families 'Into convulsions. Oh ! I shall make away with 
myself 1 I can’t stand it!” Mr. Hippsley here attempted to draw 
a bottle of wine ; but his hand coming in contact with the cork- 
screw, a severe spasm seemed to pass through his frame. 

« There 's a shock !" exclaimed the unhappy man. “ What is to 
become of me ? The least touch of metal brings out those cursed 
sparks !” and, putting down the bottle, he threw himself into a chair, 
looking the picture of despondency. 

“ I will see Mr. Hippsley !" 

" You can't, ma’am ; you can't ! Master won't be disturbed; he 
is not drafted. He said that he wouldn't be shaved, anyhow, till he 
was made sinsible whedher it's really hair, or feathers, that 's grow- 
ing out of his chip/ 

"Tell Mr. Uippidev his cousin, Mrs. Martha Meddler, wants to 
see him,” answered a loud voice to this refusal of admission on the 
part df Patrick, who scarcely had time to announce the importunate 
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visiter when she entered the room. The invalid rose to receive 
her. 

“ Keep off !” said Mr. Hippsley solemnly, as, in the perpetual bus- 
tle whicn marked Mrs. Martha's most unimportant actions, she ap- 
proached to shake him by both hands, <c keep off !” 

“ Charles Hippsley, for shame 1 What new crochet are you going 
crazy upon now ? Oh ! you shake your head ! You are a China 
mandarin for a tea-shop ; afraid of being knocked down and broken !” 
and the inhuman woman laughed till the room rang with her cachin- 
nation. 

“ Shall I put out my hand, summon all my electrical power, and 
strike her senseless at my feet?” said Mr. Hippsley to himself; but 
he refrained from this act of summary justice to his wounded feel- 
ings. He asked her to be seated, and begged she would commu- 
nicate the cause of her unceremonious visit. 

“Stop, my dear soul, till I have rested a bit,” said Mrs. Martha. 

“ Perhaps you would like a glass of wine ? Patrick, decant that 
bottle.” 

Mr. Hippsley was sternly polite ; but, in the excess of his misery 
he forgot not the duties of hospitality. The valet now left the room, 
which formed the front of a first floor in Jermyn-street ; and the visiter, 
after sipping a glass of sherry, opened her communication. “ You 
know, Charles, that you have never been happy since Miss Thornton 
refused you.” 

“ Madam, you have surely not paid me this early and unexpected 
call to remind me of that which I would willingly forget. I am an 
invalid, suffering from a series of afflictions, — I should rather say a 
concatenation, — for I have not time to rid myself of one disease ere 
another possesses my unhappy frame.” 

“There now, there ' s a dear soul, don't go on with your catalogue 
of complaints !” interrupted Mrs. Martha, “ You know there is no 
stopping you if you once begin to enumerate/' 

“ Cousin Meddler, relationship can not excuse your taking me to 
task, as if I were a weak, fanciful girl, placed under your guardian- 
ship. No one need in future dread that I shall intrude the relation 
of my afflictions on unsympathizing hearers. My present misery, 
if circumstances have not already made it known, or accident does 
not reveal it, shall be locked within the recesses of my own bosom,” 
and here Mr. Hippsley wiped the perspiration from his brow, and 
looked awfully mysterious. 

<f Well, you are a droll man, to be sure ! I have a good mind to 
have nothing to do with you ; but I can't bear to see friends mis- 
manage their affairs, and not help them a bit. Now, if any one ever 
mismanaged a love-matter, it was you, Charles Hippsley ! There, 
now, the murder's out ! I am confident Kate Thornton is sincerely 
attached to you, and this morning I am come to tell you so.” 

“ Kate Thornton attached to me !” exclaimed Mr. Hippsley, start- 
ing from his chair, and pacing the room. “ Impossible ! did she not 
refuse me twice? and have not disappointment and agitation of 
mind brought on all my unhappy diseases, until at last my frame has 
become a phenomenon ?" 

u Become a fiddlestick !— -Will you sit down, and hear reason ?” 

The invdid sat himself down to suffer the infliction with an air 
of despair rather than resignation, and Mrs. Martha continued. 
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“ Kate refused you because her mother could not bear your flighty 
and iidgetty ways — never was there such an attached daughter. 
Now the old lady has been dead a twelvemonth, and yesterday, af- 
ter a little cross-examination, which I put the young lady to, out of 
regard for your happiness, I came to a conclusion which I don't feel 
myself justified in explaining more fully. There is a delicacy in 
these little matters of the heart. I am not a novice in them. You 
know, cousin, it was quite my own choice that I haven't been three 
times a widow. There was Colonel Target, he was killed at Water- 
loo ; poor man ! he was dying for me long before he died for his 
country : and Professor Wiggins, who fell a victim to " 

“ An electric machine ! a voltaic battery ! a human torpedo !” 

“Good heavens, cousin, no!" exclaimed Mrs. Martha, in great 
surprise at the interest Mr. Hippsley seemed to take in the* thrice- 
told tale of her admirers, for the unhappy man covered his eyes with 
his hand, which he had dashed wildly against his forehead. “ Mr. 
Wiggins died of a repletion of intellect after one of the British As- 
sociation meetings ; the philosophical discussions, and the feasts of 
reason, were too much for him. But, what is the matter with you, 
Charles ? you don't seem so delighted as you ought to be at the hews 
I have brought you ; though, remember, 1 have said nothing — I am 
not authorized to say anything, and would hot betray a sweet girl's 
gentle confidence for the world Only call at Knightsbridge ; try your 
fortune once more. Did I ever tell you how often poor Mr. Thomp- 
son of the city put the question to me ? I should have been a rich 
young widow now if I had married him. The interference of that 
nasty charity commission killed him. He was one of the directors 
of the Laying-out-subscription Institution ; good, kind man \” 

“My dear cousin," said Mr. Hippsley, “excuse my strange con- 
duct. I am aware how many men you might have made happy had 
you so chosen, and I am grateful for your attempt to restore my 
peace of mind. You are an excellent creature !" and the invalid, in 
a moment of forgetfulness, held out his hand to Airs. Martha Med- 
dler. That lady was about to take it, when, with a shudder, it was 
withdrawn. 

“ Mr. Hippsley, sir ! what do you mean ? Is there anything 
contagious in vie ? or do you believe that you have some unfortunate 
disorder which renders it advisable that you should not shake hands 
with your friends ?” 

“Excuse me! excuse me!” exclaimed the wretched hypochon- 
driac. “ I know my conduct must appear inexplicable. Will you 
be kind enough to ring the bell, and my servant shall see you down 
stairs. I am unfit for company ; but do not be offended. It is 
enough to drive me mad to hear the bliss that might be mine but for 
one dreadful affliction, brought on by a combination of diseases 
arising from the very cause which, now removed, invites me to hap- 
piness." 

Mr. Hippsley strode across the room, his eyes raised to the ceil- 
ing, and arms extended ; till the palms of his hands, coming in con- 
tact with the door of his bedroom, it opened at the rude assault, and 
he disappeared from the sight of the alarmed Mrs. Martha Meddler. 
Rfegiog 'the bell, tinder the comfortable impression that her cousin 
was a lunatic, and wanted a servant's care more than she required 
Patrick's attendance to the hall, the good lady made the best of her 
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way out of the house. Reconstructing a shattered resofttion, which 
had often been made, on the failure of her kind endeavours in behalf 
of others, never to interfere in matters that did not immediately 
concern her, Mrs. Martha, in the first integrity of her resolve, had 
very nearly got to her own house, when an omnibus obstructed her 
iq effecting a crossing which would have taken her directly to the 
street where she resided. Alas, for the mutability of human de- 
signs ! the omnibus was marked Knightsbridge. Jf Mrs. Meddler 
had a weakness it wds an inordinate desire to be of service to her 
friends. In a moment the kind-hearted lady made a fourteenth pas- 
senger in the “ Accommodation/' a vehicle proceeding at the rate of 
four miles an hour, including fifty stoppages, from the Bank to Chel- 
sea. When our traveller reached Miss Thornton's habitation she 
had come to the determination of making a report of her visit to 
Mr. Hippsley ; and, in justice to her young friend, assure her of his 
insanity. 

The worthy maiden lady had penetrated the secret of the fair 
Catherine's attachment to her whimsical lover, and had in conse- 
quence lost no time in “bringing matters to bear" — her favourite 
phrase in such little arrangements ; — but, as she had acted com- 
pletely without authority, she found it difficult to explain the part 
she had gratuitously performed. 

“ My dear Miss Thornton ! how happy I am to see you looking 
so well !” exclaimed Mrs. Martha, seizing the hand of her young 
friend with affectionate earnestness ; f ‘ I have a great trial for you ; 
and I am glad to perceive you will have strength to bear it — poor 
Mr. Hippsley !” 

“ Mr. Hippsley, ma’am ; let me beg you to tell me what has 
happened to him !” said the agitated girl, losing in a moment that 
hue of heal tli, the appearance of which had been so satisfactory to 
her visiter. 

“ There ! I knew it ! I told him so ! I told him that I was cer- 
tain you 'loved him !" continued the busy-body, so delighted at the 
confirmation of her suspicions as to be hardly conscious of the dis- 
tress she was occasioning the object of them. 

“You told Mr. Hippsley that I loved him! and, by what autho- 
rity, ma'am?" demanded the indignant Catherine, the blood return- 
ing to her cheeks. “ And what right have you to suppose this ? — 
or, have you wantonly induced me to believe that harift has come to 
an old arid esteemed friend on purpose to draw ungenerous conclu- 
sions from my agitation?" 

Miss Thornton wept, and her tormentor, who was really a kind- 
hearted creature, felt proportionably distressed. 

“ My dear young lady, forgive me. I did it for the best, and 
I really believe the poor gentleman’s fiightiness is all occasioned 
by his attachment to vou ; I only hope he is not actually deranged; 
and then, if you are favourable to his suit, all will be well." Here 
Mrs. Martha busied herself in soothing her friend, who, having 
found relief in tears, was easily persuaded that, however much mis- 
chief might have been done, it was “ all with the best intention in 
the world." 

Miss Thornton's guardian, with whom she resided, was Mr. 
Hippsley's physician, so her lover's peculiar temperament was not 
unknown to her ; nor was Mrs. Martha's power in colouring facta a 
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talent of Wftich her acquaintance were ignorant; thus when this in- 
valuable friend was hastened in her departure by the announcement 
of Mr. Hippsley, Catherine was prepared to receive an eccentric, but 
not alarmed at the probability of encountering a maniac. 

“ Don't let him come up till I go into another room, I beg. I can 
get from there to the staircase, can’t I, my dear ?” said Mrs. Martha ; 
and, as one door closed on her hurried exit, the other opened on the 
unhappy invalid who gives a name to this sketch. IIow he had sum- 
moned sufficient nerve to attempt the present interview we are at a 
loss to imagine ; but there he was, in the presence of the being he 
ardently loved, who would long since have become his wife, had not 
his eccentricities raised a barrier to their union. 

"You have been a stranger of late, Mr. Ilippsley ; pray be 
seated.” 

" My unfortunate state of health has rendered me a stranger to 
most of my friends. Miss Thornton.” 

"But surely this is no reason why you should not visit your 
physician ?” 

" I should, indeed, find my best physician here” said the nervous 
man, with much satisfaction remarking that Catherine’s dress, and 
even her gloves, w ere of silk, consequently non-conductors of elec- 
tricity. Thus assured, he ventured to take a seat near her, and with 
deep interest regarded the lovely girl. " This looks all very ra- 
tional,” thought Miss Thornton ; "how that Mrs. Martha Meddler 
has exaggerated, poor fellow !” 

“ Might I presume so far as to imagine that my absence has been 
a source of regret to you ?” 

" I always enjoy the society of old friends. J heard, too, that you 
had been unwell, and am now happy to be able to congratulate you 
on your convalescence.” 

" Convalescence, Catherine !” exclaimed Mr. Hippsley with a deep 
sigh. " Alas !” thought he, u she suspects not the monstrous pheno- 
menon that sits beside her !” 

" Yes, my dear sir ; I never saw you looking better.” 

“ I am afraid you derive your information from Dr. Mansell, who 
treats my disease as imaginary ; and yet I conceived that the un- 
happy climax of my misfortunes was not unknown to him.” 

" Well, well,” said Miss Thornton smiling, " let us not talk on a 
subject whiclf so evidently distresses you. if you are not quite well 
yet , no one wu’ll rejoice more in your perfect recovery than myself.” 

"If anything could restore me to the pale of society, it would be 
the kind interest you express in my welfare. Oh ! that I dare ask if 
the feelings you entertain towards me are — ” Mr. Hippsley paused, 
and Miss Thornton looked on the floor, as though counting the 
colours in the kaleidoscope-pattern carpet. " I may not — I am too 
miserable— too unfortunate,” and the wretched man hid his face in 
his handkerchief. “ If you assured me of your attachment, if you 
promised to make me the most blest of mortals by becoming mine, it 
would only add to my misery.” 

“ Then I have it no longer in my power to make you happy, Mr. 
Hippsley,” said Catherine in a low faltering voice, as her extraor- 
dinary lover rose and paced the room in a state of excitement bor- 
dering on frenzy. 

" To make me happy J” He turned and met a tell-tale glance 
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that needed no interpretation. Would you then no longer refuse 
to become mine ?” 

At that moment of ecstasy months of disease and suffering were 
forgotten ; he drew towards Catherine, who, in compassion for this 
long- attached admirer, her face covered with blushes, was about to 
confess that obedience to a mother’s will had alone caused her former 
coldness. Already had his hand clasped hers, his arm passed around 
l|er waist, when, by a natural impulse, Hippslcy’s lips came in con- 
tact with the cheek of the fair girl — had a serpent stung him? — had 
the downy softness of that face changed on the instant to the leprosy 
of the lazar-house, the corruption of the grave? He flung the fond 
Catherine from him, exclaiming, 

Never, never shalt thou be mine !” 

Shaking in every limb, wildly he tore his hair, and stamped the 
ground in agony of spirit. 

ff Mr. Hippsley ! I am electrified !*’ said the astounded object of 
his violence, who had with difficulty preserved herself from falling. 

I knew it ! I knew it !’* shouted the distracted phenomenon, and 
rushed from the room. ct Wretch that I am ! — w retch that I am !” 
murmured Mr. Hippsley, as he furiously drove his stanhope towards 
London, “ had I even the privilege of a torpedo ! — could I only 
restrain at will the unnatural power with which I am invested ! — 
The electric eel, the ray, in their voltaic natures find the means of 
subsistence, of defence, and assimilating with their kind, fulfil the 
appointed purposes of creation ; but I must for ever remain a soli- 
tary being, a man-monster! — the wonder of the learned and the 
curious; who will cautiously approach me, as though I were some 
dangerous animal, some human upas, while living ; and w hen dead, 
even the grave will be made to resign my corse — again will they try 
to awake the dormant brain — again rnay that voltaic pile become 
instinct w ith its wonted mysterious energies — again may the subtle 
electric fluid, coursing through the muscles, give forth its power, 
and in some museum, amid all the abortions, the excrescences, and 
the monstrous of the human race, may I be condemned to become in 
death, as in life, a show and a marvel as the electrical man !” 

Four pence, if you please, sir.” 

Mr. Hippsley had come to the turnpike, and this demand of that 
taking personage the toll-gatherer awoke him from his reverie. lie 
drew off his glove, and producing from his pocket a fourpenny piece, 
was about to give it to the man, who somewhat impatiently awaited 
to receive it, when the phenomenon's eye rested on the silver in 
actual contact with his fingers. A tw inge seemed to run up his arm, 
and, imagining that he might communicate an electric shock, he 
dashed the coin on the ground. 

* D — n your impudence !” said the 'pikenian, I ’spose iny hand 
isn't fit to be touched!” at the same time administering to Ilippsley's 
horse a kick on the flank, which made the animal restive. The 
master returned the blow which had been given to the beast with 
the butt-end of his whip over the man’s head. In this act of vio- 
lence the reins slipt from his grasp ; attempting to recover them he 
leant forward, and lost his equilibrium, which was farther discom- 
posed by a knock on the side of the head from his assailant. Fall- 
ing* on the back of his horse, the animal plunged furiously, and in 
another moment Hippsley was on the ground, bruised and senseless. 
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Leaving the unfortunate gentleman to be conveyed to the nearest 
surgeon in a hackney-coach, and from thence to the residence indi- 
cated by the cards and letters found on his person, we will return to 
Miss Thornton, who was in deep conference with Dr. Mansell, her 
guardian. 

“ But is it not wretched to see one, who can be so agreeable and 
so gentlemanly, lost to society by these unhappy whims ?” rejoined 
the young lady, to whom the doctor had been relating some of 
Hippsley's imaginary distresses. 

“ It is indeed, my fair ward ; and, as a medical man, thoroughly 
worn out by his perseverance in such fantasy, I had for some time 
given him up ; but, since your happiness is concerned, we must 
look a little more into the matter. You say he referred to his former 
proposals, and when you gave him to understand that they would 
no longer meet with refusal, threw himself into a state of violent 
excitement, said you should never be his, tore his hair, stamped on 
the floor, and, on your expressing astonishment at his conduct, de- 
clared that he knew it, and rushed from the room. I can make 
nothing out of this, my dear girl ; I should be loath to come to the 
conclusion that hypochondriasis has terminated in confirmed madness. 
We must wait a while. Whatever his present fancy may be, it will 
not last long. This peculiarity in his case has thrown great obstacles 
in the way of his return to a natural and healthy state of mind. If 
he continued possessed of one fantastic idea till we had time to 
prove that he was actually wrong in his supposition, I really believe 
that the folly which was made evident to him would be his last ; 
but no time has been allowed me for experiment in any on^ of his 
afflictions, as he is pleased to call them. Suffering from hydro- 
phobia to-day, he, to use his own phrase, reads on the subject, and 
cures himself by eating rock-salt. Fairly recovered from his late 
symptoms, he has lock-jaw for a couple of days, and stumbling on 
tne journal of some medical voyager, wherein it is asserted that 
cockroaches have been used with effect in such a strait, he sends for 
this novel remedy from the West India Docks, and what he calls 
conquers the disease by poulticing his face with these insects crushed 
into a paste. I can assure you he was only saved from taking 
a decoction of the same by his servant substituting a cup of India 
soy. This reminds me that the messenger whom I despatched for 
Patrick ought to have returned. If I can find out from the faithful 
fellow the whim which has just now taken possession of his master, 
we shall be better able to act.” 

“Dear doctor/’ said Miss Thornton, who had been a painfully 
attentive listener to her guardian’s opinion of her lover’s case, “ is 
not hypochondriasis very nearly allied to madness?” 

“ It certainly, my dear, often assumes the character of monoiha- 
nia ; but with our friend, so rapid are his changes from one folly to 
another, that his malady cannot be so designated. In great distress 
of mind, Mr. Ilippsley found himself unwell, took to studying me- 
dical books, and confounded any superficial knowledge he might 
jtaiye acquired in his desultory reading, by entering with avidity 
It&O every new system he might hear of. His rooms are full of 
( p**Bphlets on animal magnetism, metallic tractors, and homocepathy, 
with a host of other schemes. Each complaint that particularly 
attracts his attention he imagines himself to have, and then gravely 
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sets to work secundum artem, till he is pleased to consider that he 
has effected a cure. I really believe he suffers acutely from his 
fancied disorders ; but the wonder is to me that his remedies have 
not killed him. As to my attendance, it has long since been useless, 
I having been only required to mourn with him a while over his 
sufferings, and then expected to compliment him on his successful 
treatment ; or, when he has actually injured the tone of his health, 
render his frame equal to bear another experimellt. ,, 

At tills moment a servant entered the room, and presented on a 
salver a dirty, curious-looking letter. 

“ Air. llippsley has had an accident, sir,” said the man, and Pa- 
trick begs pardon for not coming, but has written you a letter about 
his master’s state of mind ; and Patrick begs me to say, with his 
respects, that Air. Hippsley fancies himself a — ” 

What portion of his written communication might have been sent 
in duplicate v as a message. Dr. Alansell allowed not the footman to 
make known. Dismissing him, he turned to his ward, who was 
vainly attempting to hide her agitation. 

“ Read the note, my dear sir — mind not me — I shall be better 
directly. What has happened to Air. Hippsley ?” 

“ Nothing, my sweet girl, which I trust need alarm you,” replied 
her guardian, who in a few words communicated the contents of 
Patrick’s epistle. 

At a less grave moment it might have afforded amusement, being 
after this fashion : 

u Dear Sir, — I let you know that master is just now a ’lectrical 
machine according to command, and lias had a great shock in tumbling 
out of his gig, or I should have conic to tell you as much, if it hadn’t 
happened ; but now I write by master's sofa, where he lias been bled, 
and had a composing draught: so hoping to see you as one of master’s 
old friends, I remain 

“ Your honour’s servant to command, 

“ Patrick O’Toole.” 

An electrical machine !” said the doctor musing. iC This is a 
wilder fancy than ever. I wish he had broken his leg or his arm.” 

“ Good heaven, sir ! you are certainly not serious,” exclaimed Aliss 
Thornton. fC Is it not enough that he is confined to his bed, and 
obliged to be bled ? Perhaps he is severely injured already.” 

And here the poor girl wept bitterly, nor could the doctor for a 
long time console her sufficiently to make her acquainted with a plan 
which had just occurred to him for the restoration of her lover. It 
was this — that Dr. Alansell should proceed with all despatch to Jer- 
myn-street, and, with the concurrence of Air. Hippsley *s surgeon, 
place the hypochondriac’s arm in splints, as though it were really 
broken, if possible before he awoke. This effected, Aliss Thornton 
with her guardian would await his waking ; the former to convince 
him by actual experiment, in the kind pressure of his hand, that the 
fancied electric power had departed ; the latter to account for the^ 
same in the derangement of his frame consequent on the fracture oi 
a limb. In a few minutes the doctor and Catherine were driving 
with all speed to put their scheme into effect. They found Air. 
Hippsley on his sofa, still in a profound slumber, a circumstance 
which was the more fortunate, as Airs. Martha Meddler met them at 
the door of the invalid’s lodgings : she having heard of his accident. 
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had hastened to be of service ; and it is doubtful but she might have 
disturbed their patient to inquire what she could do for him. All 
worked according to their most sanguine wishes. The hypochon- 
driac was splinted and bandaged ere he awoke ; and when he opened 
his eye9, the welcome sight of a gathering of friends round hie sick 
couch awaited him. 

“ You feel better, my dear Mr. Ilippsley,” said Catherine, press- 
ing the hand she tremblingly held. 

“ Allow me to put your cap straight, my dear,’* kindly suggested 
Mrs. Martha, who, anxious to play her part in the affair, pulled his 
reading-cap over his eyes, which obliged the doctor to remove it. 

“Are you not electrified ?” exclaimed the invalid, turning from 
one to the other as their hands came in contact with him. “ Do I 
not shock you, dear Catherine, by your hand being in mine?” 

“ No, Charles ; only by looking so ill and so strangely at me.” 

The invalid's eyes then rested on the splints which bound the 
limb. 

“ What means this. Dr. Mansell ? 1 do not remember having 

broken my arm.” 

“You have been insensible, Ilippsley, but your arm is neverthe- 
less broken ; on which I sincerely congratulate you, as the fracture 
in your frame has destroyed that unity of parts, that w onderful sym- 
pathetic combination which had rendered you an electrical pheno- 
menon.” 

The doctor knew he was talking nonsense, but looked wonderously 
grave to conceal this fact ; an art well known to some of his medical 
brethren. 

“ Then I am a broken philosophical instrument,” said Ilippsley, 
sighing heavily, as with the assistance of his friends he rose from his 
couch. 

“ Exactly so,” responded Dr. Mansell, now with difficulty re- 
straining a smile. Mrs. Martha Meddler laughed outright ; and, as 
Catherine's eyes met his, they were so bright with merriment, that 
the hypochondriac could not resist their influence; something very 
like a smile stole over his features. 

“ Is my arm really broken ?” inquired he. 

“ As really broken as you were this morning a walking electrical 
machine,” repjied the doctor, cutting the bandages, and allowing the 
splints to fall.* 

“ I am afraid I have been very foolish in all this. Will you for- 
give me, my good friends, and you especially, dear Catherine? — 
have you not been shocked at my conduct?” 

“ Yes, a little, 1 must confess ; but never electrified, as I believe J 
once added to your distress by telling you.” 

“ I have been in the wrong throughout.” 

“Master's right now for once,” remarked Patrick to Mrs. Martha, 
a suggestion which that lady graciously answered by an assent; for 
all parties were so happy at the restoration of the invalid to a natural 
state of mind, that the distinctions of rank M ere for the moment laid 
aside. A compromise with the turnpike man was followed by 
Hippsley making a compromise with his friends. His past follies 
were to be buried in oblivion if he eschewed new ones. In due 
course of time he married the fair Catherine, and in the enjoyments 
of wedded life forgot the sorrows of his wooing. 


Richard Johns* 
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THE NARRATIVE OF JOHN WARD GIBSON. 

CHAPTER Vf. 

Concluded from page 366, Vol. III. 

.To some natures human, perhaps I should say physical, consider- 
ations are the first that, in cases of emergency, present themselves. 
My nature was of this kind. What had I done? I had killed a 
man in self-defence — one who would have plundered, and who 
had attempted to murder me It was justifiable homicide. Who, 
under the circumstances, could have acted otherwise ? Besides, the 
spectacle before me could not now unnerve me. The excitement of 
the recent struggle between us had not altogether subsided, and I 
had suffered so much for years past from another event, which 
Steiner himself had forced upon me, that I would not permit myself 
to be overwhelmed by this accident. I felt also that my hatred of 
Steiner had only lain dormant thus long; tiiat his murderous assault 
upon me on the previous night had quickened, had revived, and, if 
possible, had strengthened it ; and I felt, ay, even as I gazed upon 
the lifeless body, that no time, no years passed in this world could 
obliterate or destroy it. I now bethought me what course was to be 
pursued. I must rescue myself from the imputation that might lie 
against me of Inning murdered Steiner ; I must do more — J must 
establish the charge against the deceased, and hold up his name and 
his memory to execration and ignominy. No thought of Mrs. 
Steiner or of the boy obtruded itself upon me at the moment, or if 
it did, I rejected it. Justice must be done: I had always loved 
justice — I had practised it hitherto, and they had felt it. 

Thus resolved, I sat myself down in a chair, and awaited, not 
calmly but callously, the arrival of the old woman who attended 
upon me, and who came regularly at seven o’clock. The pain in my 
arm was great, but that I heeded not ; on the contrary, it supplied 
me with a motive for suppressing any regret I might be weak 
enough to feel (but there was little danger of that) in consequence 
of what had occurred. 

A sudden thought flashed through my brain. Why w r as I seated 
inactive, when prudence pointed out the expediency of alarming the 
neighbourhood? As it was, I had tarried too long. Every moment 
of farther delay would materially alter the complexion of the case, as 
it would present itself to indifferent w itnesses. Would they indeed 
believe the story I had to relate ? I turned faint and sick w hen that 
doubt proposed itself to me. The seclusion in which 1 had lived 
was calculated to increase suspicion against me, which doubtless 
had been long engendered, and Steiner's vengeance would at length 
be fulfilled. 

Were these fears reasonable ? I think not ; and yet having 
once, and in an evil moment, entertained them, they grew upon me, 
and altogether paralysed my faculties. I felt intensely the necessity 
of immediate action, but was utterly deprived of the power to act. 

Hardly conscious of the motive that prompted me, I drew the 
body of Steiner into the back-room, and covering it with a cloak, 
thrust it under a sofa, before winch I placed some chairs, and re- 
turning to the parlour, I set the furniture hastily in its accustomed 
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order, and retired to my chamber, where I dressed the wound in my 
arm* washed myself, and endeavoured to counterfeit a calmness 
which, at any rate, might impose upon my servant. 

It was now too late to recede. To decide upon any course of 
action in trying circumstances is a relief; and the weakness of 
yielding to imaginary fears, and the difficulty and danger of conceal- 
ing from the world all knowledge of this unfortunate occurrence, 
were for a time forgotten. They were too soon impressed upon me, 
and in a manner I had not foreseen, and could not now avert. 

A knock at the door summoned me down stairs. As I proceeded 
along the passage, I thought I could distinguish the tones of two 
voices in conversation. I listened, transfixed to the spot with the 
hideous conviction that they — who, I knew not — were come to search 
the house in quest of the body which I had concealed, and which, 
therefore,— for that inference must be invincible, — 1 had murdered. 
It was a moment of agonizing suspense ; but the voices had ceased, 
the knock was renewed, and I knew it to he that of my attendant. 

My agitation must have been hut too visible when, on opening the 
door, 1 beheld Mrs. 8teiner. 

“ The lady wishes to speak to you, sir," said the old woman, en- 
tering. 

I motioned her to retire to the kitchen, and turned in silent per- 
plexity towards Mrs. Steiner. 

“ Good heavens ! Mr. Gibson,” she exclaimed, “ how dreadfully 
pale you look ! What is the matter ?” 

I might have remarked the same of her also ; but I had no power 
to speak. 

“ You do not answer,” she resumed. “ Oh God! it is — it must 
he as I suspected !” 

" What — what do you suspect?” I dared not look upon her, but 
retired in confusion into the parlour. She followed me, and sunk 
upon a chair. 

There was a vagueness, almost a wildness in her eye, as she 
glanced hurriedly around the room, which disconcerted me not a 
little. She looked as though she had expected to see some person 
whom she feared to meet. 

u You have nobody in the house, Mr. Gibson?” she inquired in a 
half whisper, pointing to the door of the back-room. 

“ Nobody b\it my servant, who entered with you,” I replied, the 
blood rushing violently to my face. cc You have brought the letter, 
madam, I suppose, for Frederick ?" 

“ Frederick !" — she gazed upon me listlessly — ■" Oh yes, I have.— 
My God ! what weakness is this !” and she pressed her hand upon 
her forehead. “ Here it is — I hardly know what I have written.” 
She drew it from her reticule and handed it to me. 

“Oh, Mr. Gibson,” she resumed, as I sat, my eyes bent va- 
cantly on the superscription, u I have been so alarmed.” 

“ Indeed ! What has alarmed you, Mrs. Steiner ?” The letter 
dropt from xny hand. 

“ He has been here— your looks tell me so !” she exclaimed. 
" My husband— Steiner has been here !” 

I arose suddenly— “ No — no— he has not been here ; I have not 
seen him, as Heaven is my witness Why should you think so ?” 

This assurance appeared to relieve her. 
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ff He called yesterday at my former lodging/' she continued ; 
“ the woman saw him, and would not tell him where I resided/' 

“ Compose yourself," I said ; “ he will not be able to discover 
your lodging — I am sure he will not. What motive," I added, 
“ can induce him to seek me ?” 

“ Oh, sir !" she replied, “ he inquired your address of the woman, 
and she told him." 

“ He will not venture to see me, depend upon it," I said hastily. 
“ Be calm, I beseech you, and go home now : you have nothing to 
fear from him." 

Mrs. Steiner, while I was speaking, sat with her hands clasped, 
and her eyes raised to mine. She burst into tears when I had con- 
cluded. 

Mr. Gibson," she exclaimed, “ you will think me el foolish, weak 
woman, but I hardly dare go home. I know 1 shall hear something 
— I am certain of it — it is horrible to think of! I had such a dream 
last night !" 

“ My dear madam," said I, interrupting her, “ this is indeed 
weakness. Are you the slave of empty and unmeaning dreams?" 

tc Ila !" she cried, starting from the chair, “ somebody is coming to 
the door ! — 1 hear his step outside !" and she listened with an ap- 
pearance of intense anxiety that almost equalled my own. 

It was a double knock at the door. Who could it be ? A short 
interval of fearful suspense succeeded. 

“ A Mr. Hartwell wisnes to see you, sir," said the servant, enter- 
ing the room. 

An exclamation of terror was about to burst from the lips of Mrs. 
Steiner, but she checked it. She flew towards me, and held me by 
the arm. 

<f Who is this man, Hartwell ?" I said. “ I do not know him. Tell 
me, do you know him ?" 

She motioned me to close the door . — <c He was the friend — no, no, 
— the companion of Mr. Steiner, and brought us to misery. It was 
he who led Frederick into vices that — oh, sir ! I must not see him 
for the world ! Where shall 1 conceal myself? Oh, yes ! in here." 

“ Not there ! — not there !" I exclaimed, seizing her hand as she 
was about to open the door of the back-room. “ Tell the gentle- 
man," I turned to the servant, “ that I will see him directly.” 

“ I would not he should see me here for the wtirld,” she cried. 
“ Oh \ Mr. Gibson, you must permit me — " 

I had no strength to struggle with her. The door was opened. 

“ Sit there," I whispered, pointing to a chair. “ Do not stir — 
promise me, swear you will not stir." 

“ My God ! how strange ! — my dream last night ! — so like this — 
it was this !" 

I fled into the parlour at these words, and threw myself into a 
chair. In a moment more a tall man of genteel appearance walked 
into the room. 

“ I beg pardon for the liberty I have taken, sir," said he ; “ my 
name is Hartwell. I fear I find you extremely unwell." 

“ I am so," I answered faintly, as I motioned him to take a seat, 
** What may be your business with me, Mr. Hartwell?" 

“ Why, sir/' said he, “ my friend, Steiner, called upon you last 
night." 
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“ No, no, he did not/' I exclaimed hastily. 

Hartwell smiled, and shook his head. “ Pardon me, my dear sir," 
he returned blandly, “ I am certain that he did, because I accompa- 
nied him to the door." 

“ Hush ! hush ! do not speak so loud," and 1 arose from my seat; 
“ I have an invalid in the next room. I thought," I added hesita- 
ting — (I wonder even now at the presence of mind which enabled 
me to hit upon that) — “ I thought perhaps — for all Mr. Steiner’s 
acquaintance are not friends — that he might not wish you to know 
he had been here." 

“ Oh, Lord bless you, no,” said Hartwell ; ff we are very good 
friends, I assure you. lie promised to call upon me after he had 
seen you, and I am surprised he should not have kept his word with 
me. Pray, Mr. Gibson, when did he leave you ?” 

“ Leave me !" — I started — “ oh, about two hours ago." 

“ Very strange !" cried Hartwell ; “ he was to sail for Hamburgh 
this morning." 

“ He is gone, then, no doubt." This propitious intimation, un- 
expected as it was, eased me beyond expression. Hartwell, however, 
seemed greatly perplexed. 

“ I cannot think he would deceive me," he said at length. “ Will 
you allow me to inquire, sir, whether Mr. Steiner had reason to be 
satisfied with the result of his visit to you ?" 

“ I do not understand — " 

“He came to borrow money, I think," he continued ;* u did he 
succeed, Mr. Gibson?" 

“ He did.” 

“ D — the fellow ! it's so like him. And yet," — he mused, — u I 
cannot but believe I shall see him yet. Good morning, Mr. Gibson ; 
I am sorry to have troubled you." 

I know not how I bore my part in the foregoing conversation ; 
not with much address or self-possession, I suspect ; for I detected 
Hartwell gazing at me with seeming surprise upon one or two occa- 
sions. I thanked God when he was well gone. It was not likely I 
should see him again. Steiner had sailed for Hamburgh ; he would 
conclude so, and I should hear no more of him. 

Nothing now remained but to dismiss Mrs. Steiner as speedily 
as possible, and afterwards to dispose of the body so secretly 
that it should fiever see the light. It would be well to treat Mrs. 
Steiner’s vague apprehensions with levity, lest at some future time, 
hearing no tidings of her husband, she might be led to couple, and 
perhaps to connect, my extreme confusion of manner with the date 
of Steiner’s expected appearance in London, and to infer thence, and 
speedily to conclude, that I was in some measure the cause of his 
absence. She never would have suspected me of having murdered 
him, I felt assured of that ; and this conviction sufficed to fortify me 
against the short scene that was, as I believed, about to ensue be- 
tween us. 

I had opened the door softly. Oh God ! what a spectacle encoun- 
tered me when X was about to enter the room. She had removed 
the chairs from before the sofa, and was at that moment kneeling, or 
rather crouching, on the ground. leaning forward, supported on 
one hand, every limb of her body quivering with the agony of pro- 
phetic fear, her other hand was stretched forward, and was about to 
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grasp the cloak that concealed the remains of her husband. Ha ! 
she had already laid hold upon it ere I could rush forward to pre- 
vent her. 

I grasped her shoulder with the fury, with the strength of a wild 
beast. She flung herself backward, drawing the cloak with her, 
towards her. The body — the face had been seen ! 

It was not a scream — a shriek — I shall never hear its like again in 
this world. The echo of it — the imitation, if such could be — of that 
dreadful appeal, or imprecation, would make a madman of me now. 
Its remembrance shuts out hope from me for ever. 

And yet the instinct of self-preservation was then present to me. 
I threw the cloak once more over the body, replaced the chairs, and 
raising the senseless form from the floor, carried it into the parlour 
before the servant, who had been alarmed by the outcry, could 
make her appearance. The old woman speedily busied herself in 
applying those common remedies which are always at hand, but 
which are not always efficacious ; nor were they in this instance. 

“ I will carry her to my own room/* said I ; “ she will get better 
presently, I dare say/' 

What is the matter with the lady ?” inquired the woman. “ Is 
she often so?" 

“ She is mad/’ said I impressively, Mrs. Watkins, mark me, she 
is mad. You must not heed what she say s. She will perhaps rave, 
and utter strange things ; you must pay no attention to them." 

So saying, I took Mrs. Steiner in my arms, and, followed by the 
woman, conveyed her to my chamber. 

“ Had not a doctor better be sent for ?" suggested the woman ; 
“ she still remains insensible/' 

“No; no occasion for one at present," I replied; “ she is thus 
sometimes for hours. Do not leave her side, and when she comes to 
herself call me." 

I retreated down stairs. What I suffered on that day it is past 
imagination to conceive : a second endurance of it no human being 
could withstand. I took no sustenance, but remained closed in, in 
frightful companionship with the body. To wring the hands, to 
tear the hair, to beat the bosom, were no employments of mine. I 
felt no remorse ; I was not even sorry for what I had done, or for 
what it had led to ; it was sheer, absolute, simple fear. The dread 
of detection — of conviction— of an ignominious ddath — it was this, 
and this alone. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Watkins suddenly came to me, and beck- 
oned me to follow her. I did so. She led the w r ay to the chamber. 
Mrs. Steiner lay on the bed; her eyes were open now, but motion- 
less ; and her hands at intervals were convulsively clenched. I ob- 
served her in awe-stricken silence for some time. 

“ Has she spoken yet ?" I inquired. 

No : she will never speak again," replied the woman. “ It 
doesn’t signify, Mr. Gibson ; a doctor must be sent for ; I will not 
permit the poor lady to die without assistance." 

I knew not what I said. “ To die without assistance ! — ha ! ha ! 
Doctors are good assistants to death. No — no doctors.” 

“ Shameful!" cried the woman; <f you don’t know what you're 
talking about. For heaven's sake, sir, call in Mr. Greaves ! Go for 
him, dear Mr. Gibson, instantly." 
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** I go for him !” I thought of the body below. “ She cannot 
speak ?” The woman shook her head. <f Go, then, for Greaves ; 
tell him to come instantly.” 

“ I cannot leave the lady — I ought not, sir,” she said in a tone of 
remonstrance. 

“ You must,” I exclaimed; “ I myself will watch her while you 
are gone. Be quick — lose not a moment.” 

Mrs. Watkins retired in apparent dissatisfaction, but returned 
shortly with the doctor. He examined her with deep attention and 
concern for a considerable period. Turning to me at length, he said, 

“ Good God ! sir, your servant tells me that the lady has been in 
this state since an early hour this morning, and that you have 
repeatedly resisted calling in a professional man.” 

“ I did not think, sir — ” 

“ You must be mad not to think.” 

“ I am not mad, sir,” said I doggedly. 

“ Pshaw !” cried Greaves, again returning to the bed, (( if she had 
been bled instantly, she might have been saved,” he continued ; 
tf but it is useless now.” 

Greaves now began to interrogate me closely as to any cause or 
supposed cause of Mrs. Steiner’s present state. I could not satisfy 
him. I had only to say that she had called upon me early on that 
morning, and that she told me she had been much agitated by hear- 
ing that her husband had returned to England, and was now in 
London. I added, that she had reason to dread any farther connec- 
tion with him. 

The doctor heard me with evident distrust. “ This can hardly 
account, sir,” he said, “ for the state in which I find her. Some 
sudden shock — some frightful communication — ” 

“ Which,” said I, interrupting him, I did not make.” 

“ Well, sir,” he returned, “ where are her friends ? They have 
been sent for, of course?” 

“ She has none — that I am aware of.” 

“ Good God! sir, you are a very strange person,” cried Greaves in 
disgust. Where does she live ?’* 

1 satisfied him. 

“ Now,” he continued, c< couldn't you easily put on your hat, aud 
tell the good woman of the house to come hither ? She perhaps 
knows more of her friends than you appear to do, or seem disposed 
to acknowledge.” 

Greaves uttered the last few words with an emphasis that left me 
in little doubt as to the construction it was intended I should put 
upon them. It was necessary that I should cut short this conversa- 
tion, which I felt, if prolonged, was likely to involve me still deeper 
in suspicion. 

“ Mr. Greaves,” said I, with a composure for which the doctor 
was not prepared, and which even surprised myself, forming, as it 
did, so perfect a contrast to my former restlessness and perturbation : 
C( Mr, Greaves, this lady is, and has been for some years, under my 
protection. Her only son is also under my care, and is being edu- 
cated at my expense, I owe it to him, to her, and to myself, not to 
leave her for one moment on so critical an occasion as the present. 
If I have done wrong in not applying to you before, I am sorry for 
it ; ascribe it to excess of anxiety on my part, and you will be right 
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in so doing. My servant shall go for the woman of the house at 
which she resides.” 

I wrote the address on a card, and gave it to Mrs. Watkins. 

fc My character will bear investigation, sir,” I resumed, when the 
woman had left the room. “ I am known, and where I am known 
I am respected.” 

Greaves was deeply impressed, not more by what I had said than 
by my manner of saying it. 

“ I see now,” he said ; “ I beg pardon if I am wrong in my con- 
jecture why this unhappy lady should dread the sight of her hus- 
band — ” 

I started and turned pale. £f The sight of her husband, sir ?” 

“ I did not mean to offend,” said Greaves kindly. 

“ Ah !” said I, “ I see what you mean now.” I was willing he 
should continue in that error. 

The doctor shortly left me to prepare something for his patient, 
which, however, he frankly told me he did not expect would be of 
much avail, promising to call again at night. 

It was now nearly dark ; my servant could not return in less than 
an hour ; no time was to be lost. I descended into the garden, and 
digging a grave in a remote corner, silently committed Steiner’s 
remains to the ground. It was a part of the garden never fre- 
quented; and I contrived so to overlay it with old lumber and 
broken garden-chairs which were strewn about in its vicinity, that 
nobody could have perceived that any recent labour had been per- 
formed there. 

Mrs. Steiner died on that night, silently, without the utterance of 
a word. Not a glance revealed to me what she had seen, and what 
had killed her. I was safe, therefore, — safe — that one assurance 
possessed me. 

In the solitude of my ow r n chamber, and on my knees, I thanked 
Heaven for that. I could not then think on the fearful and myste- 
rious accident which had deprived me of my only friend in the 
w T orld. The sole depositary of a secret, whose utterance would 
destroy me, had been taken hence, and 1 was once more secure. 
Could it be supposed that any joy could be extracted from such cir- 
cumstances, then I did rejoice that she was no more. 

CHATTER VII. 

If I have dwelt upon no event of my life since I had occasion to 
mention Steiner, that has not in some measure referred to or been 
controlled by him, it is because there w r as not one worthy even of the 
name of incident which he did not directly or obliquely influence. 
Oh ! that I had left Bromley’s service when Steiner first entered into 
partnership with him ! How different my life must, how happy it 
might have been. 

It was shortly after the funeral of Mrs. Steiner that I began to hear 
that whispers were rife in the neighbourhood respecting me. These 
surmises — set afloat, doubtless, by my servant — bore exclusive refer- 
ence to Mrs. Steiner, and to my supposed treatment of her ; some 
even going so far as to hint their belief that she had not come by her 
death fairly. Hartwell also had called upon me several times pend- 
ing Mrs. Steiner’s funeral ; and was, and with reason, much sur- 
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prised and shocked to hear of her sudden death under such circum- 
stances as I chose to detail to him. He was* if possible, still more 
surprised to have heard nothing of Steiner ; but, as he hinted no 
suspicions that affected myself, — as, indeed, he expressed none at 
the time, — and as, moreover, he perfectly well knew the character 
and habits of his friend, I did not seek to conceal that he had at- 
tempted to extort money from me by threats. I added, however, 
that being alone and unarmed, I had been constrained to give him 
the money he required ; and I expressed my opinion — an opinion 
in which Hartwell concurred — that he had set sail for Hamburgh 
early in the morning, and that we should probably never see him 
again. 

There was a serenity, united with perfect ease, in the manners of 
Hartwell, that indicated an intimate acquaintance with good society. 
It is true I knew little of the man, except from the hasty and con- 
fused report of Mrs. Steiner ; an account which, coupled with the 
fact of his friendship for her husband, was not likely to predispose 
me much in his favour. But I knew w ell, at the same time, that 
he was the only man living whose suspicions, once excited and con- 
centrated upon me, could bring my conduct and character in ques- 
tion. I was in no situation — in no mind likewise — to assist myself 
at present : he was, or appeared to be, perfectly satisfied with the 
explanations I had offered ; and as he had called upon me often, and 
unasked on my part, and gradually dropt the name of Steiner alto- 
gether, I suffered at first, but soon began to countenance his visits. 

In the mean while it became necessary, for more reasons than one, 
that I should change my residence. Two years had now elapsed 
since the death of Sirs. Steiner. The surmises in the neighbour- 
hood had subsided : the whispers — if there were any — did not reach 
my ears ; but, whenever I walked abroad there was a timid scrutiny 
of my person on the part of some, and an audacious intentness of 
gaze from others, that rendered my residence at this place for any 
longer period inconvenient and irksome. I cannot say that I felt 
very acutely these indications, — for a man who lives out of the world 
can easily dispense with its good opinion ; my private belief 
being, that, were not such good opinion indispensable to an indivi- 
dual's advancement and pleasure in life, he would be little disposed 
to regard it for its own sake. 

My chief reasorr was one with which the world had nothing to do. 
It was not wdien I walked abroad, but at home — in the quietness and 
solitude of the house — in the silence of my ow n memory, and at the 
mercy of the harrowing scene it conjured up, — it was then that I 
felt, if life and reason were longer to co-exist, I must abandon, fly 
from the accursed place for ever. Such expiation as horror could 
afford had been paid long ago : and it w as time that the past should 
be unremembered, if not forgotten. 

There was yet another motive. It was a dreary abode for the 
boy, young Frederick Steiner, when he came home for the holidays. 
He was now with me ; and during his stay I had been laying out 
plans for his future life in accordance with his own wishes, — for I 
passionately loved the boy. My affection for this lad, which he 
returned with all the warmth and freshness of a young and generous 
nature, was one of the inexplicable mysteries of my life. 1 had no 
cause to love him, save for his own sake; and there were reasons 
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why I should both hate and fear him ; and yet, strange to say, my 
remembrance of Steiner, as his father, transferred no bitterness to 
him; or, was it that his mother's memory assuaged, destroyed it? 
I know not. And yet — but it will be told in good time. But 
little intervenes. 

Frederick had expressed a stray desire to enter the army, — a des- 
tination for him to which I was at first much opposed, until at length 
I was won over by his importunities. I had let the house, and 
was about to remove to a house in Berner’s Street on the next day, 
at which time my nephew — for so I called him — was to depart for 
the Military College at Addiscombe. 

Hartwell was dining with me on that day. I introduced the boy 
to him. He received him with great kindness; partly, perhaps, 
out of friendship for his late father, partly out of complaisance to 
myself. 

“No very perceptible likeness, I think?” lie observed. 

“ To his father, none.” 

“ I had not the pleasure of knowing Mrs. Steiner.” 

“ Oh, no. I remember you had not.” I should not have men- 
tioned this trivial talk, but that it was adverted to afterwards. 

After dinner Hartwell proposed that we should take our wine in 
the garden. We retired thither. 

“After all,” said he, casting his eyes around, “although you are, 
I dare say, quite right in leaving this house of yours, what a plea- 
sant place might be made of it. It is just the thing for a respect- 
able family.” 

“ A family has taken it,” I remarked. 

“For instance,” pursued Ilartwell, “you have let the garden run 
to waste sadly. You 're not much of a florist, Gibson. Look there, 
at that disgraceful hole in the corner,” and he pointed to the spot 
where I had buried Steiner ; “ that ’ll be dug up, and replanted in 
less than a month, I 'll be sworn. What say you. Master Fre- 
derick ? M and he turned to the boy; “shouldn’t you like to have a 
hand in it?” 

“Indeed I should,” said the boy. “What ails you, uncle? you 
look ill.” 

“ The air is chilly ; the wine has not agreed with me !” I stam- 
mered. “ Let us go in.” 

How incredible it seems to me now, that I sJmuld never have 
thought of that. 1 almost felt grateful to Hartwell that he had 
unwittingly reminded me of it. It seemed as though some 
special Providence interfered in my behalf, and would not suffer 
me to meet detection. Suffice it to say, I effectually removed — a 
frightful employment! — all that could betray me. 

I must now pass over several years ; merely touching upon one 
or two points, the omission of which would render this portion of 
my narrative unintelligible. 

Frederick Steiner returned from India at the conclusion of the 
Burmese war, on a leave of absence for three years. He was grown 
a very fine young man, of impetuous temper, but of warm affections, 
and with a noble heart. During the period of his absence I had 
mixed much in society of a certain class, — of that class into which a 
man is almost necessarily thrown who can find no pleasure in do- 
mestic life. An intimacy — it cannot be termed friendship — had sub- 
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sisted all along between Hartwell and myself, founded upon and ce- 
mented by the similarity of our tastes and habits. Among other 
vices he had imbued me with a passion for gaming, — a passion 
which, like that of love, is often stimulated rather than destroyed by 
ill success. I was now in comparatively reduced circumstances; 
but I had done nothing hitherto to impair my credit, or to compro- 
mise my character. Sometimes, indeed, desperate with my bad for- 
tune, I would unadvisedly throw out strange things, which were 
forgotten the next day by myself ; but which, it would seem, had 
deeply impressed themselves upon Hartwell. They were nothing 
more than denunciations of human nature in the mass, and doubts 
as to the wisdom of permitting one's-self to be trammelled by moral 
obligations. — phrases which, I doubt not, every losing gamester re- 
lieves himself by uttering. 

On Frederick's arrival in England, Hartwell attached himself to 
him with a closeness almost amounting to pertinacity. He had for- 
merly been in the army ; had seen a great deal of the world in all 
its various and shifting forms ; his manners were prepossessing ; 
and his conversation just such as easiest recommends itself to the at- 
tention of a young man of spirit and feeling, being free, without 
grossness ; sometimes, although not often, grave, and never dull. 
I never could exactly account for the great pains Hartwell was at to 
secure this young man’s friendship. He could not hope to gain 
much money from him ; indeed, he never attempted it : could it be 
that he was the son of his former friend? No. Hartwell had him- 
self often confessed to me that his intimacy with Steiner had been 
held together merely by a community of interest. 

Be this as it may, I hardly wonder that Frederick should have 
preferred Hartwell's company to mine. There was little in rne to 
attract to myself the time of a vivacious young man, whose sole pur- 
suit was pleasure ; and I had too much affection for him to wish to 
do so. I had, besides, so full a belief of his affection for me, that the 
notion of Hartwell’s supplanting me was altogether out of the ques- 
tion. They grew T , however, more intimate daily ; and thus matters 
went on for some months. 

One morning Hartwell called upon me, and solicited my attention 
to a business, as he called it, of very great importance. 

" Have you a mind to make your fortune, Gibson ?" said he, with 
a confident, and a confidential smile, that argued some proposition 
of a novel nature. 

I answered in the affirmative. 

"You are a man of the world," he resumed ; “and, therefore, few 
words will suffice. I know, also, you are not over particular,” 

“ What do you mean, Mr. Hartwell?" I replied. 

"As to the means whereby — " he rejoined. 

“ So long as those means are — " 

« Safe," cried Hartwell : “ I understand. They are so." 

He now opened to me a scheme of villany — a system of plunder, 
so well laid down, so exquisitely arranged ; and entered into the mi~ 
nuim 9 the pros* and cons., all that could be urged for and against, so 
earnestly, and, at the same time with so much coolness and delibe- 
ration, that I was unable, when he concluded, to consider him in 
jest. 

I took the precaution, however, of putting that question to him. 
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u In jest? no!” cried Hartwell, in extreme astonishment. “Loo k 
ye, Gibson. You have lost large sums of late: you are crippled, I 
know. I put you in the way of retrieving yourself; and, instead of 
thanking me, as you ought — ” 

He paused, in perfect bewilderment at my prolonged gravity. 

“ You do not seem to understand me,” he continued after a while. 
“ Our accomplices — agents, I mean, — will manage the whole under 
my superintendence. You will have nothing to do but to furnish 
the cash, and that but for a short time.” 

“I do not know what you have hitherto mistaken me for, Mr. 
Hartwell,” I said at length, “ or what, in my recent conduct, has led 
you to infer that I could be brought into a conspiracy like this.” 

“How?” cried Hartwell. 

“ For instance,” I resumed, you yourself are under many pe- 
cuniary obligations to me, for which I have never troubled you, and 
which I now' only mention to prove to you that money cannot tempt 
me to commit dishonourable actions.” 

Hartwell sat silent for some time, and bit his lips with vexation. 

“ You have betrayed me, Mr. Gibson,” he said at length. 

“ How so ? Rather, you have betrayed yourself, Air. Hartwell.” 

“It's true, by G — ! I have so and he arose. “ Rut, who could 
have thought that you — I never would have spoken of it, but you 
compel me to do so, — that you, who have committed crimes that 
should have hanged you, could have sported a conscience, even in 
jest, or in your cups.” 

I was about to speak. 

“ Pshaw !” he continued in disgust. “ Steiner told me, — and T 
know’ it, — that you—” 

“ Set fire to his house,” said I, interrupting him. “ It is well he 
could get one to believe that, not including himself. He could 
hardly expect that.” 

“ What could he hardly expect ?” retorted Hartwell ; “ to be mur- 
dered for it? Perhaps not. And his wife — that tale was well told, 
Mr. Gibson. Do not turn pale: blush now, and look white at the — 
elsewhere, I mean. Good morning, sir !” 

I let him go in silence. These were empty threats, which he 
would repent in due time. lie waited upon me again in the after- 
noon, and, expressing some regret for his former warmth, sounded 
me once more respecting his project. I resisted entertaining it, even 
more strongly than before. 

Hartwell was wrought to a pitch of fury by my obstinacy, which 
appeared to him perfectly incomprehensible. lie repeated the same 
charges, with the addition of others ; one, for instance, involving a 
doubt of the paternity of young Steiner ; and left me with threats, as 
before, — threats which I despised. He had now committed himself. 

I was assured he knew nothing, which his language of the morning, 
conveying so much truth, spoken at random, had for a moment led 
me to fear. 

I was not mistaken when I foresaw' that Hartwell would not dare 
to bring charges against me publicly which he had no means what- 
ever of substantiating. I had not, however, conceived the possibili- 
ty of his tampering, — of his disposition to do so I was well aware, 
but of his being permitted to tamper — with young Steiner. A few 
days, nevertheless, convinced me that he had done so ; and a watch- 
von. iv. 2 e 
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ful scrutiny of the manners and behaviour of the young man taught 
me to believe that he had done so successfully ; that he had ren- 
dered him suspicious, distrustful of me ; that, by means of an incon-* 
gruous collection of charges — for they were so, and w ould so have 
appeared to the world at large, — he had made himself the too easy 
instrument of utterly alienating Frederick’s affections from his 
friend, his guardian, and his benefactor. 

I watched the young man closely, 1 have said, and I was confirm- 
ed m my suspicions. He know s but little of my nature who sup- 
poses I could bear that certainty with patience. His constraint in 
my presence became more and more manifest; I could see that he 
felt it more. He w as uneasy, embarrassed in my company : I, on 
my part, was taciturn, gloomy, and morose. I had collected mate- 
rials on which to act ; it was now my purpose to put them into 
shape. 

That he — the only being in the w orld for whom I cared a rush — 
against whom the whole w orld w ould have weighed as lightly, — that 
he, who had been indebted to me, as an infant, for his life; as a boy, 
for his maintenance and protection ; as a man, for his station and 
prospects in the w orld ; who owed me more affection than he could 
have repaid by gratitude, if he did not repay it, as I had hoped, 
w ith affection ; that he should have turned against me — silently, 
without inquiry, without scruple: this was more than I could bear. 
It stung me ; no, no — it maddened me ! And yet, what was to be 
done? No more wild justice, — no more revenge. I could ex- 
ecute that no longer. I strove, for once in my life, to think and to 
act calmly and dispassionately, and to be directed by the result of 
sober reflection, and the result of my reflections was madness, — and 
yet I pondered deeply, too. 

Hartw ell I despised too much to hate : I contemned and for- 
gave him. Steiner was yet very young. I had hitherto given him 
credit for generosity of nature : inexperienced as he was, the subtle 
plausibility of a villain might have misled him. I had suffered so 
much from falsehood heretofore, I w ould now* see W'hat effect truth 
might have, — the whole truth. 

Frederick was too young when his father left England to remem- 
ber him, and, consequently, he would not regret his loss. His mo- 
ther had been dead many years. He should know all ; the physical 
calamity that, when injured, converted me into a madman ; the in- 
juries I had endured ; all — he should know all. If, after hearing, 
he hated me, could he respect Hartwell ? — I had no longer a wish 
to live. If he was generous he would pity me ; if otherwise, he 
might, if he so pleased, betray me. I made myself up for that, and 
I was pleased with it. 

I met him early on the following morning. He entered the room 
hastily, looking w ild and haggard. 

“ You were late last night, sir,” I remarked. 

"1 did not come home,” he answered vaguely. 

(C With Hartwell, I presume? He has told you something new 
respecting me.” 

" He will tell me no more,” said he : “1 have heard too much 
already/* 

" ^ enough,” I replied, smiling bitterly : “ I also have something 
for your private ear. Sit down, sir !” and I seized him by the 
arm. 
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ff Let me go l — I must not stay here!” he exclaimed, striving to 
break from me ; but I held him fast. 

u Nay, but, Frederick Steiner, you must stay. Promise me that 
you will hear me patiently : I will not detain you long.” 

He sat down, covering his face with his hands. “ I obey you, 
sir.” 

“ You must not interrupt me,” I said. 

Calmly, — for madness is sometimes calm, — and with a studied em- 
phasis, — for I had rehearsed it on the previous night, — I confessed 
everything, and paused, awaiting his answer. 

I noted well the gaze, the immoveable gaze, which was lifted up 
to me when I detailed the circumstances of my first crime ; that 
gaze, which continued without intermission, without alteration, with- 
out meaning. I awaited his answer. Some minutes elapsed. 1 be- 
came alarmed ; and, rising, took him by the shoulder. 

He shook me from him as though I had been a reptile, and 
bounded to his feet. 

“What have I done?” he exclaimed, suddenly recollecting him- 
self. “My great God! what have I done? — Come not near me! 
come not near me !” 

I approached to pacify him. He seized me by the shoulders, 
and, dashing me violently to the ground, rushed from the room. 1 
had scarcely risen from the floor when he returned, and, falling at 
my feet, clasped my knees. 

“Oh, my benefactor, my friend, my father, forgive me!” he ex- 
claimed. “I knew not what I did! What a dreadful, miserable 
mistake is this! I see it all now. You suspected me of having 
listened to Hartwell, of having behoved him, which I never did. 
1 thought from your manner you felt aggrieved by his calumnies 
— for calumnies, yes, by Heaven, they were! I met him this 
morning.” 

There was a knocking at the door. “ Rise ! for God’s sake, rise !” 
1 exclaimed. “ No one should see you thus !” 

A young gentleman entered the room. 

“Well, Harris ?” cried Frederick, and lie sprang towards him. 

“ You if i ust fly !” cried the other. “ Hartwell is dead !” 

He staggered backward, and fell heavily to the earth. 

“ What docs this mean ?” said I wildly. 

“ Has not your nephew told you, sir,” said Harris, raising his 
friend, “of the duel between Ilartwell and himself* this morning? 
The man is dead. Prevail upon your nephew to fly/ 

“ Yes, I must fly !” cried Frederick, breaking from him ; “ 1 must 
fly ; but whither, and from whom ? Oh, sir i” and he cast an 
imploring gaze towards me, “ 1 am a murderer — a murderer !” 

I was affected. He perceived it, and fell upon mv neck; and, 
taking my hands between his own, he raised and kissed them. 

“ Oh, my best, my only friend, forgive me ! as I shall pray, as 
I do vow pray — what did I say ? — for forgiveness lor you.” 

He said no more, but hastened up stairs. 

S( Is he not rather long gone, sir ?” said Harris. “ He need make 
no preparation under circumstances like these.” 

“ Gone ?— where ?” said I. I had not bee^i heeding the time. 

A thought, almost a conviction, flashed across me. 

€( Run up stairs instantly !” I exclaimed, te or you will be too late.” 

r 2 e 2 
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The Words were scarce spoken ere the report of a pistol was heard. 
Harris had come too late. He had shot himself through the heart 
What followed I cannot tell. I knew not — I felt not that he 
was dead for months afterwards. 

Need I add more ? What 1 have been the reader will conclude. 
What I am it were needless and profitless to tell. What I feel— -if 
I feel aught now — may be best expressed in the words ot an obscure 
author, whose name I have forgotten, but whose lines I remember. 

u But we are strong, as we have need of strength, 

Even in our own default, and linger on, 

Enduring and forbearing, till, at length, 

The very staple of our griefs is gone, 

And we grow hard by custom — *t is all one. * * 

Our joys, deep laid in earth, our hopes above, 

Nor hope nor joy disturbs the heart’s dull tone ; 

One stirs it not, nor can the other move, 

While woe keeps tearless watch upon the grave of love. ’ 


LINES WRITTEN IN A BALL-ROOM. 

How gay is this scene 1 where the music is breathing, 

And light fairy footsteps re-echo the sound, 

Where Pleasure her exquisite garland is wreathing, 

And Flattery’s soft-utter’d whisper is found ; 

While the dance’s wild measure so gaily is flowing, 

And Beauty her dearest attraction is showing, 

With blushes and smiles in their witchery glowing, 

And eyes which are glancing like starlight around. 

Yet still, though the dance has such power in beguiling 
The long dreary silence of midnight away, 

And bright are those eyes which, unsettled and smiling, 

To all that behold them distribute their ray, — 

II' even a world should unite to caiess thee, 

And scatter its roses of pleasure to bless thee, 

Though no transient cloud should arise to distress thee, 
The joy of such feelings must early decay. 

And sweeter it is when the night-flowers are weeping 
At midnight, in silence, their tears of perfume, 

To wander mid scenes whore the moon-beams are sleeping 
Enamour’d, on beds of the hyacinth’s bloom ; 

Aud with one whose affections to thine are united, 

To whom thy young heart its devotion has plighted, 

To turn to the landscape so brilliantly lighted 
Those eyes, which the purest of feelings illume ; 

And to know that the heart which beside thee is beating, 
For thee would the joy of existence resign. 

That the lover whose eloquent glance thou art meeting 
Can gaze on no beauty so cherish’d as thine. 

And thus with the bright stars glittering o’er thee, 

An Eden of Nature all smiling before thee, 

And one faithful heart which exists to adore thee, 

To find the deep stillness of midnight — divine. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE C.RUIKSHANK. 

Any person who was in the habit of passing through the Rue 
Richelieu in the year 1746, would be sure of witnessing a crowd of 
gay equipages drawn up before the gate of a rather handsome hotel. 
This line of carriages generally maintained its position from eleven 
in the morning until an hour after noon. Young noblemen eu eke • 
nillc, their hair half powdered, .and carelessly turned up with the 
comb only, jumped out lightly from their elegant phaetons, while 
footmen in gorgeous liveries opened the carriage doors, and held 
out their arms respectfully to ladies attired in morning dresses, and 
who were all young, if they were not beautiful. The carriages suc- 
ceeded one another with extraordinary rapidity, and but few of the 
visitors prolonged their stay beyond five minutes. If any stranger, 
w'ho was surprised at this incessant but always regular bustle, in- 
quired the reason, he would be told that the hotel belonged to Mon- 
sieur Marcel; or else his inquiry would be answered by a question, 
and he would be asked if he were a gentleman, or wished to be pre- 
sented at court. 

If so/* they would add, “ all you have to do is to go up stairs ; 
it will only cost you twelve francs.” If the singularity of this piece of 
information induced the stranger to go through with the adventure, 
he crossed the threshold of the carriage-gate without being stopped 
by a Swiss's impertinent interrogatory of ‘ c Where are you going, 
sir? 1 ' The door was open to everybody; and on entering, you 
stood in a court neatly paved in mosaic, and surrounded by orange- 
trees In box.es, attd a- profusion of foreign shrubs. In the depth of 
winter a verdant and ever-smiling landscape might be seen on the 
walls, which were painted in that fashion. On the right hand, be- 
tween two pillars, was a wide staircase, over which was spread a 
rich and thick carpet ; and the angles of the landing-places were 
ornamented with pedestals, on which were placed nymphs, graces, 
and doves, in plaster, after the designs of Bouchardon. 

This staircase led to the ante-room of the first floor. A haJf- 
opened door faced you, and seemed to invite you to enter. Through 
it there was a passage into a withdrawing-room, where two footmen 
received you with much ceremony, and took charge of your hat and 
cane: A respectful but expressive sign indicated your place to you, 
next to the person who had’ arrived last before you, on a low bench 
covered with red velvet, unless you preferred to stand, but always 
in the position assigned to you by priority of time ; for, gentleman 
or lady alike, each individual was bound to maintain his post, and 
it was very rarely that gallantry prevailed against etiquette. What 
was most surprising was to notice the silence and decorum observed 
by the harebrained youths of fashion en deshabille , and the bright- 
£yed and coquettishly-looking dames and damsels ; the most lively 
only hazarded a few whispered words, which were answered by a 
slight smile* It seemed as if they were all apprehensive of disturb- 
ing the progress of some mystery or sacred rite. ^ 

In fact something extraordinary was actually transpiring in the 
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next apartment, the folding-doors of which opened every minute to 
give egress to one person, and to admit his successor. It was a 
spacious and magnificent saloon, lighted by three windows with red 
damask curtains trimmed with gold fringe. The walls were covered 
with hangings of blue silk , and, at intervals, lofty glasses, doubled 
by repetition, the glitter of the gilding which ornamented the rich 
consoles and the exquisitely sculptured tables. A copy of the Homs 
of Guido was painted on the ceiling, and the variety of colours har- 
monized well with a sky-blue ground. On the floor, which shone 
like a mirror, were traced two parallel lines in chalk, commencing 
at the entrance-door, and ending at a semicircular line in the form 
of a crescent. 

At that spot, seated in a large arm-chair, like a divinity, at the 
centre of a table, was a grave-looking man, in a graceful, although 
somew hat theatrical attitude ; — it w as Marcel, the celebrated dancer. 
His undoubted talent, and, still more, his solemn enthusiasm for 
his art, had obtained him a reputation which, although it might ap- 
pear absurd to some persons, was not the less widely extended on 
that account. He excelled more especially in the minuet; and that 
dance was his passion, his glory, his universe. ff Ah ! sir/’ said he 
to a stranger who expressed astonishment at his enthusiasm, “the 
minuet is the encyclopedia of every art, grace, and science.” He 
had reason in his respect for it, for he had acquired thereby a con- 
siderable fortune. He had the entree of the first society in France : 
no lady who pretended to refinement of manners, no gentleman of 
rank, elegance, or fashion, could presume to present himself or herself 
in the hcau-montle without having taken lessons of Marcel howto carry 
the hat or fan properly, or to manage the hoop or sword gracefully. 

At the period of which we are speaking, Marcel was about sixty 
years of age, and was in all the eclat of his renown. lie was tall, 
and rather coarsely built, but his face was striking. Time had not 
robbed him of the uprightness of his figure, or diminished the elas- 
ticity of his movements ; but be had discontinued his lessons in 
dancing, as the demands for his instruction were more than he could 
possibly attend to. All his thoughts were now devoted to a branch 
of his art, which lie correctly deemed the most elevated and the 
most useful of all. He gave lessons in bowing, and in the whole 
class of salutations. And let it not be supposed that this science 
was a trivial and unimportant one. In those times of etiquette, 
when ranks and conditions were so strongly defined, the bow r was a 
most important and integral feature in the proper, and necessary, and 
indispensable knowledge of life. Marcel reckoned in his category 
of bows anil curtsies two hundred and thirty-six for each sex, each 
one of which expressed the station, and frequently the thoughts of 
the person who made it, modified by the position of the individual 
to whom it was addressed. There was the court bow, the city bow, 
the bow of the great nobleman to the financier, and that of the 
financier to the courtier ; the bow of the latter -when asking a favour 
of a minister, and that of a statesman when bowing out a suppliant ; 
the bow of two rivals when disputing about precedence ; the obei- 
sance of a young lady to whom a suitor is introduced, with that of 
a flirt to a favoured lover, &c. The imagination would be lost in 
the labyrinth of bows and obeisances of which Marcel held the clue, 
without ever entangling it. 
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As it was not convenient, nor even practicable, for him to wait 
upon all the great personages who summoned him to their presence, 
he had established the custom of giving lessons in the saloon into 
which we have introduced the reader. It will be readily conceived 
that the company that attended there was a select one ,* the cere- 
monial, therefore, was the same for everybody. A lackey opened 
the door, and announced each arrival. The party on entering pro- 
ceeded along the line chalked on the floor, which led to the front 
of Marcel’s arm-chair. When this was reached, the visitor made the 
required bow, according to the professor’s direction, after which he 
returned again to the door, and repeated the form. Then, making 
the accustomed how of leave-taking, he walked dow r n the parallel 
line to depart, taking care to deposit two crowns, of six francs each, 
in a silver urn placed for this purpose in a niche by the side of the 
door. In this manner people were taught to walk and bow, to enter 
and retire from an apartment, at twelve francs the lesson; and, as 
about forty francs’ worth of lessons was generally sufficient, we can 
see how little it cost to give the last polish to a good education. 

It is true that all the bows were not rated at the same tariff. 
Those which were entitled presentation botes at eourt cost twenty 
louis d’ors ; but we must remember how many things were com- 
prised in a lesson of this kind, and such a treasury of knowledge, 
with all its accessories, will not be considered exorbitant at six hun- 
dred livres. On these great occasions Marcel exhibited all the de- 
licacy of his science without reserve. lie bestow ed the most rigid 
attention upon the minutest movement ; he demonstrated all the 
suppleness necessary to make an inclination with grace and expres- 
sion ; how to recede two steps to make a second bow; and to step 
backward again to prepare for the third obeisance, in which the 
party bent himself within a short distance of the ground ; after 
which he raised himself slowly, until, still almost forming the figure 
of a crescent, and stepping backwards, he mixed in the surrounding 
crowd. At these times Marcel represented the King, and he never 
failed to assume all the dignity suited to the character, in order, as 
he said, to train hi-» pupils to meet without discomposure and em- 
barrassment the imposing aspect of royal majesty. 

The ladies were instructed with still greater care and solicitude; 
for they, lie said, had still more need of all the assistance of his art 
than the other sex. In fact it was no easy task to give a graceful 
motion to these tall dolls, imprisoned in their long corsets of steel, 
surrounded by a circumvallation of immense hoops, and almost 
bending under the elaborate construction of a head-dress two feet 
high. These obstacles, while they inspired Marcel’s genius, fre- 
quently put his patience to severe tests. On such occasions words 
of singular energy and strange idiom fell from his lips, and, as faith- 
ful narrators of the manners of the day, wc are compelled to admit 
that the dialect of Marcel did not always correspond with the elegance 
of his pantomime. It was by no means uncommon for him to say 
to a duchess, “ For heaven’s sake, madame, hold yourself straight ; 
—you waddle like a goose try and walk a little better than 
that, or you will be taken for a cook,” with other similar compli- 
ments, which the great ladies took all in good part. His repu- 
tation, his age, and his familiarity with the nobility, made Marcel a 
privileged man, so that he could say what he pleased without giving 
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offence. When he overstepped the limits of decorum, ho notice 
was taken of it, or the young courtiers contented themselves with 
replying, “ There, there, Father Marcel ! Will your majesty deign 
to forgive us?” and that ended all. 

One unlucky day, evil chance would have it that the young Duke 
de Caraman, one of the most brilliant noblemen of the court, took 
it into his head to go and make his bow to Marcel. He set out from 
his petite maison in the Fauxbourg du Temple, with the Chevalier 
d'Origny, the Marquis d'Escar, and two of the mousquetaircs, whose 
names are not recorded. Their morning had been passed in much 
hilarity ; and although the fumes of champagne were somewhat dis- 
sipated by the fresh air, there still remained that degree of excitement 
which the young nobles of that day held to be a point of bon ton . 
We do not get drunk now-a-days ; we only stupify ourselves with 
cigars. Every generation has some anomaly, which it elevates into 
good manners. 

The young gentlemen burst into the ante-room simultaneously, 
and walked into the saloon without announcing themselves : to the 
great scandal of Marcel's noble visitors, who had always hitherto 
scrupulously observed the programme of ceremony established by 
him. When Marcel saw them thus abruptly intrude into his sanc- 
tuary, he rose hastily from his arm-chair, filled with indignation, 
like a high priest of Isis when the mysteries are troubled by pro- 
fane or uninitiated footsteps. Addressing himself to the duke, who 
was in advance of his noisy comrades, he said, 

“ Monsieur le Due, you are not ignorant that it is the usage not 
to enter this apartment without being previously announced. I 
have the greatest respect for your rank, but, without withholding 
anything which is your due, I conceive myself entitled to remind 
you that I have frequently princes waiting their turn in my ante- 
chamber, and that the reign of equality is recognised in the temple 
of the arts.” 

“ Do not be angry, father Jupiter,” responded the duke, slapping 
him familiarly on the shoulder : “ what you have just said is su- 
perbly true. I am conscious that I am obnoxious to the severity 
of your indignation’; but your sacred majesty must learn that I do 
not come here to make my lowest reverence ; and the urgency of 
the occasion has impelled me to omit the ceremonial of usage. The 
Princess de Guemenee gives a grand ball this evening, at which my 
friends here and myself are to be present: you have invented some 
new minuet steps, which are said to be requisite, and we are come 
to entreat you to oblige us with a short lesson.” 

“ This is not the proper time and place. Monsieur le Due,” re- 
joined Marcel. “ You must have perceived that there are several 

ladies and gentlemen in the next room ; and ” 

" The ladies and gentlemen can wait,” interrupted the duke : 
“it will not occasion two minutes' delay. Besides, if you like, they 
can be invited in with us; they will be amused, and bear their de- 
tention with more good humour.” 

u Not so, Monsieur le Due ; I do not desire them to be witnesses 
of ” 

“ Then let us begin, for we are extremely hurried.” 

Marcel considered for a moment; then, with perfect calmness, 
but with a determined accent, he replied. 
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“ I am anxious to meet your wishes, Monsieur le Due; but the 
thin# is altogether impossible/' 

<s How, impossible ! — You forget who«j.you are speaking to," 

“ You cannot dance without a violin, and there is none here." 

“ That 's right,” remarked one of the mousquetaires, as he drew a 
small pocket-violin, a child's toy, from beneath his cloak, and com- 
menced tuning it with all the gravity imaginable. “ It is indubit- 
ably correct that tre can't get on without a violin ; and, lo and be- 
hold! here is one. You see, kind and gracious master, that we have 
provided for everything. I am not a virtuoso, I admit, and you will 
perhaps soon find out that I have not the delicacy of Bordien's touch, 
nor the strength of Prevot ; but we shall get on very well by ear, 
and by your assistance. If you don’t approve of my violin, we can 
easily procurd a trumpet, on which I play indifferently well. Come, 
Caraman, give your hand to Monsieur Marcel ; D'Origny, you must 
act as cavalier to D’Escar. We will dance a minuet of two couples, 
so that the lesson will do for all. Take your places; sirs, to your 
places !" 

Marcel was wild with rage ; but what could he do ? He per- 
ceived, by the rapid and vehement utterance and heightened colour 
of his visiters, that they were not in a condition to listen to reason, 
lie thought, besides, that he owed it to his own dignity not to com- 
promise himself with hot-headed young men, who were restrained 
by no considerations of self-respect, and that the only means of pre- 
venting the unpleasant results of such an adventure would be to 
smooth it over as quietly as possible. In consequence, he yielded ; 
but, while he prepared to comply with their demand, he heaved a 
deep sigh, and raised his eyes as if to call heaven to witness the 
unworthy violence of which he w as the victim. 

The Duke de Caraman offered him his hand with unexceptionable 
elegance, and the lesson began. 

We ought here to remark that the duke’s figure was anything but 
a fine one, although he was colonel of a regiment d'rlite , in which 
not one of the privates was less than six feet high. His legs were 
thin and weak, and, w hen he was closely examined, a slight protu- 
berance might be perceived between his shoulders, which caused his 
head to protrude a little. The ladies of the court, by whom he was 
w r ell received, spoke of his person as charming and distingue ; while 
those to whom he had given offence called him a hiinTjp-back. With 
this exception, he was decidedly a handsome cavalier, witty, bril- 
liant, and very brave, but vain, and exceedingly captious about any 
allusion to his figure, which he held in the highest esteem, or the 
antiquity of his family, for which he had the most religious venera- 
tion. Thus much premised, we w ill proceed with our narration. 

Marcel began his forced lesson with a good grace, although it was 
easy to perceive, by his knit brow and the convulsive motion of his 
lips, that he was under the most rigid self-constraint. In his eyes it 
was an unheard-of atrocity, a sort of martyrdom, that he, Marcel, 
the god of the minuet, should be compelled to submit to the caprices 
of young coxcombs, who had no other merits than that of being 
born in such a position as to be thenceforward called dukes and 
marquises! The soul of the accomplished artist w T as agonized by 
the deepest mortification, and nothing but the consciousness of his 
utter helplessness prevented his breaking into open resistance, and 
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energetically speaking his sentiments. But it was out of the power 
of human nature to bear beyond a certain point. The discordant 
sounds of the vile fiddle, on which the mousquetaire scraped most 
outrageously, pierced through his ears to his heart ; so that, after a 
minute or two, he called out impatiently : 

“ It is impossible to dance, sir, to such an awful charivari I” 

“ For all that,” replied the mousquetaire, “ I have taken lessons of 
Grosbois.” 

“ And of little Mademoiselle Garsin of the opera,” added the Mar- 
quis d’Escar, u who charged him a thousand francs each time.” 

“ He paid dearly then,” observed Marcel with a cynical smile, 
“ for what every one else gets for nothing. But could not you con- 
trive to play something like a minuet?” 

“ Why, what else am I doing?” asked the performer. 

“What are you doing ? Mon Dieti ! you are crucifying La belle 
Bourhonnaise .” 

“ That's true!” they all exclaimed. 

“ Oh ! oh ! ho !” screamed one, “ I thought it was the saraband 
of the Nocos dc Thetis et Pc Ice.” 

“ And I,” roared out another, “ took it for Rameau’s Danse des 
Sane ages.” 

Here they all laughed so that they could scarcely stand. The 
other mousquetaire then took the violin from his comrade, and 
handed it to Marcel. 

“ You are drunk,” said he ; i( let Marcel play.” 

“ What do you mean, sir?” asked Marcel. Do you take me for 
a country dancing-master? Have the goodness to remember that 
Marcel has never touched a violin.*’ 

“ He is right !” exclaimed the Chevalier d’Origny ; ff you insult 
him. It is just as if you should order a mousquetaire to mount a 
donkey. Monsieur Marcel, compose yourself; I will put all to 
rights. I flatter myself I have a good voice. I will sing your 
favourite minuet step, while these gentlemen go through the figure 
with you.” 

Again Marcel did violence to his feelings, impatient as he was to 
put an end to so scandalous a scene ; but it was in vain that he exhi- 
bited all those demonstrations which were generally listened to with 
so much deference and respect. It was easy to perceive by the 
affected awkwardness and smothered laughter of the gentlemen that 
they had only come to amuse themselves. The old blood of the 
artist burned in his veins, and, soon forgetting the prudence he had 
hitherto exercised, he gave way to the impetuosity of his wrath, 
which on this occasion had something of burlesque in it; but it was 
all thrown away. His exasperated features, and the comparisons he 
adduced, which were frequently rude and gross enough, only in- 
creased the hilarity of his pupils, who seemed determined to take it 
all in good part. 

The Duke de Caraman was the one who tried his patience the 
most severely. For upwards of five minutes Marcel had been doing 
his best, but without success, to make him hold his hat in a proper 
manner. 

“ Who ever before held a hat in that way ?” asked Marcel. “ You 
look as if you were asking for charity, and were ashamed of what 
you were doing. Turn out the great toe of your right foot, and 
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stretch your leg forward — that ’s right ; it would be better if there 
were some calf to it. Keep yourself upright now — more, more. 
Hold your chest out, and your head well up/' 

So saying, he pushed up the duke’s head, and pressed his shoul- 
ders forward. The duke, who did not like this rough tuition, called 
out, 

“ That’s enough, Monsieur Marcel; that will do. You will dis- 
locate my neck !” 

“ 1 am only making you straight,” answered Marcel. 

“ You will never succeed in that,” observed the Chevalier d’Origny, 
laughing heartily at the martyrdom of the little duke. 

“ You are right. Monsieur 1e Chevalier,” added Marcel ; “ I quite 
forgot — no one can straighten a hump — ” 

lie did hot finish his sentence, or rather its conclusion was 
drowned in a loud burst of laughter from the duke’s friends, who 
were delighted with the coarse pleasantry which seemed to have 
petrified their friend and leader. 

In fact, the duke had been hit in his most vulnerable spot. He 
would willingly have borne any raillery upon the other members of 
his body, as he had too good an opinion of their beauty to dread any 
criticism thereupon ; but to be attacked in his hump! — and before 
his friends too ! — who would instantly go and circulate the remark 
through every saloon in Paris ! This was too mu4h for his pride 
and self-love. Trembling with rage, lie put his hand to his sword; 
but a fresh shout of laughter made him pause, while it served to 
augment his indignation. lie struck his sword's hilt violently, as he 
returned it half-drawn into its sheath, and, taking off one of his 
gloves, he said to Marcel, who was looking at him steadily and se- 
riously, 

“ If you were a gentleman, I would answer you with this sword ; 
but as you are only a low conceited fellow, this is the only notice I 
can take of you.” 

So saying, he struck each of his cheeks with his glove, which he 
then threw in his face. 

This action, which passed with the rapidity of lightning, instantly 
put ail end to the merriment of his friends. They admired Marcel 
as an accomplished artist, while they respected him as an excellent 
man, and they were hurt when they saw him treated in this 
manner. 0 

“ You have done wrong,” said the Marquis d’Escar to the duke. 
“ A joke should not be retorted by so cruel an insult, particularly to 
an old man.” 

ft I have only chastised impertinence. If any one is displeased at 
it, he has only to say so, and I will give him immediate explana- 
tion.” 

“ Then it must be to me,” exclaimed each of his friends advancing 
upon him, while his rage was only increased by the disapprobation 
of his companions. 

While this was passing, Marcel stood motionless, his eyes fixed, 
his lips pale, as if he had been stricken by a thunderbolt. His fea- 
tures underwent an entire change, and his silence indicated an in- 
ward grief that no language had power to express. Two large tears 
at length ran down his checks, and his head fell upon his breast. 

The young noblemen came to him, and took him by the hand. 
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They said everything they could imagine to heal the wound his 
pride had suffered, and to soothe his feelings. But Marcel heard 
not a word ; his bosom swelled as if with spasms, and his knees 
shook under him. They led him to his arm-chair, into which he 
fell exhausted, and worn out with emotion. His distress was so 
vehement, that even the duke was softened by it. He saw that he 
had gone too far, and, stepping towards Marcel with a mingled 
feeling of shame and regret, he tried to repair his wrong by con- 
fessing it. 

“ No, Monsieur le Due/' replied Marcel, in answer to his apolo- 
gies, “ the fault is with me alone in forgetting the immense distance 
which separates a man of your rank from a miserable creature like 
me. You have killed Marcel — but he has deserved his fate." 

He remained a few minutes without making any reply to the kind 
and anxious observations of the youths who thronged around him ; 
then rising with the air and manner of a person who has just come 
to an irrevocable decision, he stepped firmly to the folding-doors of 
his saloon, which he flung open, and invited all the company in the 
outer room to enter, and then ordered his musician to be sent for. 
When the latter made his appearance, Marcel bowed gracefully and 
respectfully to the youngest and handsomest lady of the circle, and 
requested she would do him the honour of dancing with him. 

This unexpected proposition was received with a gratified mur- 
mur of applause ; for it w as a long time since any one had seen 
Marcel dance, and no one could guess the cause of this sudden 
caprice. The musician, by his direction, played the first bars of 
Rameau's famous minuet in J, es Indes Galanics ; Marcel made the 
grand salute to his partner with that grace which was peculiar to 
him alone, and the minuet commenced. 

Never before had this celebrated dancer displayed such talent ; 
never liad the elegance of his attitudes and the elasticity of his 
movement excited such sincere admiration. His feet traced the 
most beautiful figures on the floor ; the spectators held their breath, 
while their eyes devoured his steps, which were followed by a slight 
buzz of surprise and pleasure ; for they feared to interrupt their 
enjoyment by giving utterance to it. It was not till the conclusion, 
when Marcel had made his last salute, that the hall rung with the 
most enthusiastic and heartfelt plaudits ; they crowded round him, 
and almost suffocated him with the warmt|j^of their congratulations. 
The great Conde, after the battle of Rocroy, w r as not surrounded 
with more homage. 

u Ladies and gentlemen," said Marcel, when the first burst of 
enthusiasm had somewhat subsided, glory is a sweet sensation, 
and I wished to taste it once again. I was too happy, and too proud 
of my art; but my old age has been tarnished by disgrace — my 
career is now over. Adieu, ladies ! gentlemen, adieu 1 Marcel has 
danced his last minuet !" 

A week after this scene Marcel was no more ! 
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Scarcity invariably has the effect of enhancing the value of an 
article in the general market, — and thus it is as respects " lions” in 
the United States of America. No people under the sun have a 
stronger partiality for lions than the Americans have, which may be 
attributed, in some measure, to their scarcity. They have bears, 
panthers, ( painters , as the Yankees call them,) and wolves in abun- 
dance ; but these are all tarnation little set by,” in comparison 
with their lions. To be sure there is a government bounty on the 
heads of wolves and panthers ; and as government bounties are 
always paid* in “ hard,” or “ Jackson ” money, and as dollars are 
“ getting considerable scarce in the settlements,” I presume that 
these “ critters” will be rather more looked after, and better thought 
of, than they were formerly. As for bears, — why, honest Bruin 
cares very little about r’umptions in the currency, or the long faces 
pulled by the commercial gentlemen of Wall Street ; for, so long as 
lie can manage to get a dinner of nice young pork once a week 
during the summer, and a snug berth in a hollow pine-tree, with a 
fat paw to suck, during the winter, “ I calculate” that he never 
bothers his head about Martin Burcn, the present president ; — but 
there is no accounting for the absence of family affection ! Since the 
States first “ toddled without leading strings,” they have never been 
wholly destitute of lions, although the individual number at any 
period has been but few, and their “ locations ” far between. 

The first and most renowned of all their lions, and, politically 
speaking, the father of all the rest, was General Washington. He 
was more renowned in his day than any one that has inhabited the 
royal Tower of London for the last century (even including “ Old 
Glory”) ; and although his admirers have not been so barbarous as to 
stuff his hide with straw, they have hung him up in effigy before the 
door of many a road-side beer and cider house ” in every section of 
the country. Though so long dead and gone, his exploits aie fresh 
in the recollection of every patriotic American citizen ; and when 
all the other lions that have appeared within the limits of the Union 
since its earliest existence shall be f< gone and forgotten,” the name of 
Washington will remain to be honoured and revered by unborn 
generations. I hardly ever gazed upon the benign and placid coun- 
tenance of this great hero, that I did not bethink me of the noble 
lion Nero that was exhibited through my own country ; for who 
ever gazed upon a milder countenance than Nero's ? And yet there 
was a savageness in his nature when roused, that bespoke him a veri- 
table lion ! Washington, too, on peculiar occasions, showed similar 
symptoms. A single instance will suffice to illustrate this — the fate 
of poor Major Andre. But at that period Washington’s nature had 
been roused ; he had been teased, taunted, foiled, and. irritated,— 
and in the rage of the moment he pounced upon his victim. Andre 
was trying the experiment of other fool-hardy showmen. He thrust 
his head within the lion's jaws, and got it “ scrunched.” 

There is scarcely another lion upon record, that is a fighting lion, 
among all the heroes of the Revolution ; for even including Gates, 
McKean, Montgomery, Warren, Wayne, and several others, their 
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names already are nearly forgotten, except in the page of their coun- 
try's history. A foreign cub of the revolutionary war grew up, and 
became a lion of the first magnitude : I refer to the French general 
Lafayette. Poor noble fellow ! in his old age he became somewhat 
imbecile, and had an itching to visit his early haunts ; and never, 
sure, was a fine old animal so pestered and annoyed by being 
dragged through the country, from one end of it to the other, to 
have his paw shaken, and to be “ beslavered with fulsome praise/’ by 
wild unraannered hordes of raw republicans. They paraded him, 
and gave him public feeds in every town and city in the Union ; and 
all this they modestly called tc national gratitude to the gineral.” 

Half a century hence, and probably they may sport some naval 
lions ; but these days of peace and quiet are unfavourable to such a 
growth. During the last little scratch America had with this coun- 
try, they had a few burly cubs in their naval establishment, amongst 
which by far their greatest favourite was Decator. But one unlucky 
day he happened to quarrel with an older whelp than himself, and 
thereby got his quietus ! Several of them fought like “ blasted 
catamounts and Lawrence, who fought bravely, and fell, is consi- 
dered a sort of martyr by the Yankees. 

The Americans have on record a whole string of what they 
consider regular lions,” whose names are appended to an in- 
strument of great national importance, called their “ Declaration of 
Independence /' and although these may properly be termed histo- 
rical lions, (since many of the names would have been buried in 
oblivion had it not been for this document,) yet it must be admitted 
there w as something lionish in their characters, or they never would 
have dared to beard their lawful sovereign by putting their paws to 
such a rebellious paper. In the whole batch of “ signers” there 
may be individual exceptions, — a few that stepped out from the 
mass ; and first and foremost of these is that blunt old printer’s devil, 
Benjamin Franklin. There can be little doubt respecting Ben’s claim, 
living or dead, to the distinction of lion, although his outward man 
was not so sleek and polished as those that commonly belong to that 
noble genus ; and I believe the Yankee folks themselves admit, that 
though he w r as sent abroad, he w as of too rough a grain to take a 
“ French polish.” But Franklin, to do him justice, was no ordinary 
character; and I think that his nation very properly consider him 
the second Jioni of his day. lie was a shrewd, home-spun genius, 
but withal a sensible fellow ; and has left many wise ct saws and 
sayings” behind him, for the use and benefit of those who ire not 
i( past improvement.” 

The next of the (< Declarationists,” who may be considered as 
having a claim to the honour of lionship, is the first of the American 
Adams. (I wonder if Old Father Adam was a lion in his day ?) 
John cut some figure (not with his sword) in “ the days that tried 
men’s souls for he was one of the principal godfathers to the baby 
Republic. * The expression which I have just quoted is a mighty 
favourite one amongst the Americans ; but, to use another specimen 
of Yankee declamation, it seems to me to be considerable inobvious 
what it was intended to inculcate.” I am aware that it is thought 
w immortally sublime,” which seems quite evident, from its being 
lagged in on all occasions, and by all classes and grades of speechi- 
fiers ; while it is known to pass current in every section of the 
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Union, and always bears a premium in election contests. Well, 
John Adams, — that is old John, — for there has been and is a young 
John, who is, I believe, the only living specimen of regularly de- 
scended lionage (lineage?) in the country. John (the older), how- 
ever, never did anything “ immensely extra- or din ary,” except that 
he lived longer than any other American lion was ever known to do 
before his time, — and then died ! But how did he die ? Why, he 
closed his eyes upon all sublunary things while the cannon on the 
neighbouring heights were thunderingly proclaiming “ the glorious 
anniversary of ’76,” or more popularly, “Yankee Independence.” 
It certainly is a remarkable fact that this patriarch was gathered to 
his kindred on the identical day of the identical month, (July 4th,) 
just half a century after he had put his name to that document which 
called into existence the Americans as a nation ! He succeeded 
Washington in the presidency, and was “ a full-blooded federalist.” 

Thomas Jefferson's is probably the only other name amongst the 
“ signers” that can, with propriety, have lion attached to it. Not 
that Adams and he were superior in rrtany respects to some of their 
contemporaries ; but events occurred by which they were called into 
more prominent situations. They belonged not, however, to the 
same political party ; for while Adams was closely allied with the 
federalists, — the more respectable and intelligent position of the com- 
munity,' — Jefferson leagued himself with ultra-democracy, and became 
the chosen of “ the people.” lie was a philosopher of the school of 
the French Revolution, and his religious principles have been sus- 
pected. lie lived to a good old age ; and the most wonderful act of 
his life was that of breathing his last (like Adams, as before nar- 
rated) on the day of the celebration of American Independence ! 
Yes ! strange it was indeed ! that these two “ signers of the Decla- 
ration,” old patriots of “ the days that tried men’s souls,” and ex- 
presidents, should have been called to their final account on the great 
American anniversary. 

I will now pass unnoticed whole swarms of mongrels, several 
jackals, and a few asses in lions’ skins ; none of which, however, 
have the slightest claim to be enrolled in this brief chronicle of 
“ American lions.” 

The president’s chair was next filled by John Quincy Adams ; a 
man, like our own William Pitt, educated as it were with ail eye to the 
high and honourable situation that he was afterwards destined to fill. 
But of John Q. Adams I will only stop to observe, that in attempt- 
ing to conciliate the good opinion of the ultra-democrats, he com- 
pletely disgusted the party that had been mainly instrumental in 
raising him to power. lie was the chief governor of the people of 
the United States, — he is now a’h insignificant unit of the lowest 
branch of their popular assembly. To gratify the ears of a demo- 
cratic rabble, I heard him, many years ago, traduce and scandalize 
England in the most ribald and scurrilous manner. It must not be 
asserted that h® is an ass in lion’s uniform ; but it must be admitted 
that, although he was born a lion, he has occasionally practised the 
contemptible braying of an ass. 

Some notice must now be taken of a “ downright, full-blooded ” 
Yankee lion, another ex-president, namely, Andrew Jackson, or, 
more popularly, “ Old Hickory.” He, like unto him of Quincy, is 
a “ living specimen ” But Old Hickory is none of your smooth- 
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haired* meek-visaged gentry, but as rough and grizzly as any 
Kentucky old bear, and in the heyday of his career was as stub- 
bori\ and mulish as if he had been of asinine parentage. He is 
now somewhat old and infirm ; but on state occasions he may be 
made to growl and roar in a most terrific manner. To be sure he is 
now kennelled (“ finally, I guess”) at his hermitage in Tennessee ; 
but while he remained in Washington city, his ravings were of the 
most hideous and melancholy character. His constitution seemed to 
be so peculiarly formed, that the mere naming of certain State 
matters would affect him strangely. The bare mentioning of the 
United States’ Bank was gall and wormwood to his soul ; and if 
Nicholas Biddle’s name happened therewith to be coupled, his pa- 
roxysms were of the most distressing nature. I have been favoured 
occasionally with these exhibitions of old Andrew,* and I must 
honestly confess that he far outdid all that I had ever witnessed 
in his peculiar line of raving. But for a fortuitous circumstance. 
Old Hickory would have been permitted to remain in his utter 
obscurity and insignificance bn the western side of the mountains. 
Some British regiments were so foolish as to post themselves upon a 
plain near to the town of New Orleans ; and a parcel of militia from 
some of the neighbouring states, with Jackson as leader, happening 
to be in the town, which was defended with a wall of cotton bags, — 
these fellows (having no turkeys to practise at) kept poking and 
poaching away at “ the British rig’litrs” with their long rifles from 
behind the wall of cotton, for I know not how many days, during 
which the English troops appeared to have no other aim than that 
of showing their bravery, ( just like as many young crows, that have 
not sense enough to retreat to their nests,) for there they stood for 
“ illigant marks for the gineral’s riflemen.” This the Americans 
called an “ impossible great victory ;” and upon this incident 
hinged all the future popularity of plain Andrew Jackson; for 
the Americans, already frightened nearly out of their senses at 
the little scratches they had had with the British troops along the 
frontiers, were literally beside themselves with joy when they be- 
came acquainted with the result of the New Orleans affair. Jackson, 
who had previously been known in his own vicinity as a^ country 
attorney, and nowhere else byname or otherwise, henceforth became 
the tutelar “ guardian of the West !” — the humble instrument in the 
hands of Divine Providence to snatch his country from the very 
brink of perdition ! If Andrew had died in the blaze of his popu- 
larity, there can be little doubt but that his worshippers would have 
canonized him, and very probably his old wife Kachel into the bar- 
gain. In the convulsions of the monetary systems of America he has 
already lived to witness the disastrous consequences of some of his 
own obstinate measures ; and, if it shall please Providence to spare 
him a few years longer, it is more than probable that he will have an 
opportunity of witnessing many more. In him has been demon- 
strated, to the conviction of every impartial observer, the dangerous 
and improper degree of power vested in the person of the executive 
chief magistrate. No sovereign potentate of Europe, whose authority 
is not unlimited and absolute, would have dared to act in open 
defiance to the will and opinions ofjjis own councillors, and the con- 
stituent national assemblies. Veto, veto, veto ! was Old Hickory's 
plan, whenever any legislative act did not chime in with his whims 
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and prejudices ; and the rabble-rout hailed him as “ a mighty consi- 
derable smart man/' for acts for which he ought to have been im- 
peached for treason before the senate of the United States. Never 
was that seemingly paradoxical aphorism* that extremes meet* more 
nearly proved than in Jackson and his supporters. While he was 
known to be as great a tyrant as ever sat on the throne of the Rus- 
sian autocrats* he was raised to power solely by the ultra-democrats, 
the mobocracy of the country! Men of weak intellects* when ele- 
vated to situations of governing power, are apt to become tyrants ; 
but, notwithstanding the many absurd, foolish, and arbitrary things 
done by General Jackson, it cannot be pleaded in his behalf that he 
is devoid of common understanding. It is discretion, and a control 
over his own impetuous temper, that he unfortunately lacks. 

It must be exceedingly annoying to such characters as General 
Jackson to be completely thrown into the shade by greater lions than 
themselves. In one instance this occurred to him where I happened 
to be an eye-witness. Andrew’s political party was likely to be put 
to a pinch at the approaching elections ; so* in order to gain prose- 
lytes to the cause of Jacksmism , a plan was arranged by a few of the 
leaders, to exhibit “the Old Gineral ” gratis, to the wondering gaze 
of the people in the distant towns and villages. It may appear 
strange, since all men are born equal, (so says the Yankee Declara- 
tion of Independence*) that such a grizzly* porcupinish-looking per- 
sonage as Andrew Jackson* Esquire, should have been considered 
worth going ten paces out of the direct path to look at by any 
staunch republican of the United States; and yet there was such a 
helter-skelter in many of the places to get a peep at him as I never 
elsewhere witnessed. This continued for some portion of “ the 
Old Gineral’s tour of popularity,” — that is, until a greater lion than 
himself was brought into the arena. This w as the notorious* Indian 
chief — Black Hawk ! recently imported from the banks of the Upper 
Mississippi. But* no sooner had this rival competitor reached the 
civilized (so called) cities of the Union, than the vulgar curiosity of 
the admiring multitude was no longer bestowed upon “ the Gineral," 
but lavished upon the Indian. Their respective leaders paraded 
them through the streets of New York; but “the Old Gineral” 
was left in a contemptible minority, — he was actually left all but 
without a tail ! The consequence was that his keepers deemed it 
prudent to take him back to Washington until Bla&k Hawk should 
either be hanged, or else loaded with presents, and sent back to his 
own tribe, (which was actually the case !) ready to take advantage 
of the amnesty granted to him. Clay* Calhoun, and Webster* — nay, 
Nicholas Biddle and the Monster Bank to boot, — might have all 
been cast into the scale together* and, against “ Old Hickory,” they 
would have been but as “dust in the balance;” but when Black 
Hawk and he were fairly pitted* the “ Hero of New Orleans ” was 
“ forced to kick the beam !” 

Two or three years ago the French tried one of their ma- 
noeuvres upon the government of the United States, thus. France 
agreed to pay a certain sum in a certain time as an indemnity 
for losses sustained by American citizens during the continental 
war. The m&tter was long canvassed ; but* finally it was diploma- 
tically arranged and settled. When the first instalment became due, 
France* without even a pretext for doing so* refused to fulfil the 
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Agreement. America received this intelligence in high dudgeon; 
and old Jackson very properly (always give the devil nis due) took 
steps, or rather threatened to make reprisals upon ships belonging 
to France; and spoke out very plainly, “that Jonathan was not 
going to be diddled by a parcel of darned Frenchmen.” 

I hardly know why, but I must confess that I never could bring 
myself to consider the present president, Martin Van Buren, as 
belonging to the family of lions. He is constitutionally too 
deep and calculating for that noble race; and I know that his 
own party looks for no great achievement at his hands. The ultra- 
republican party, which hoisted his predecessor into the chair of the 
executive, has, for want of a fitter leader, chosen him to rule over 
them. But it has long since been proved that fitness, or capacity, 
is wholly lost sight of in selecting candidates to fill high and re- 
sponsible situations even in vaunting, republican America. Abso- 
lute monarchs frequently appoint tyrannical governors over the 
people ; so do tyrannical democratic majorities appoint absolute 
rulers, as has been instanced in the case of ex-President Jackson 
and some others. One of the leading traits in the character of Van 
Buren is what his supporters have been pleased to call his firmness ; 
but now that they have placed him for a period beyond their power 
or control, they are beginning to surmise that this virtue may, pos- 
sibly, turn out — Dutcli obstinacy ! 

Fulton, of steam-boat notoriety, is amongst the names consecrated 
in American history ,* but, how far he merits all which is claimed 
for him, is a matter I am not going to discuss. Livingston, De Witt 
Clinton, Patrick Henry, and Hamilton stand forth conspicuously 
in the pages referred to ; the last of which was a name of high pro- 
mise ; but, unfortunately for his country, he fell in a duel with Co- 
lonel Burr. They are all gone to reap the reward of their mortal 
labours. 

< c I guess we have reason to be mighty considerably proud of our 
lengthy list of authors,” said an American one day to me, and he 
proceeded to enumerate a long list of names that I had never heard 
of. I confessed my ignorance of more than nine-tenths of the names 
he mentioned, and begged to be enlightened upon the subject. He 
informed me that he had his information from the “ Village Record,” 
(the name of a provincial newspaper) ; and, although the editor was 
“a downright smart man,” he certainly had omitted to say which of 
them (the authors) had made books, which had composed 4th of 
July orations, and which of them had written their two days' 
speeches, that they had subsequently read from their desks in the 
Hall of Congress. I think it probable that the list referred to had 
contained all those who had ever seen their names in print, whether 
appended to doggerel verses, or to prose run mad. 

Positively, however, they have “lions” in literature too; the 
greatest of these are Washington Irving and J. Fenimore Cooper. 

The great literary lion is Washington Irving ; he is a favourite 
everywhere in America. Like Mr. Cooper, he has written a good deal 
aboui^ngland and the English. He is much esteemed and valued 
M Ilia ^antrymen> and most of all by those who have had the good 
to make his personal acquaintance. At one period (I think it 
the summer of 1833) I anticipated that pleasure ; but, unfortu- 
aately fcr both Washington Irving and myself (as will be hereafter ex* 
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plained), I was doomed to be disappointed. An American gentleman, a 
neighbour of mine, — a lover of literature, and one of the most gifted 
individuals I ever met with in America, — having spent a portion of 
the preceding winter in one of the cities, had had the good fortune to 
share frequently the society of the author of Knickerbocker. Pleas- 
ed with each other, my neighbour gave the author an invitation to 
spend a few days, or weeks, or months, during the summer, at his 
secluded but splendid residence in the back woods ; and the lite- 
rary lion was pleased to accept the invitation. Soon after my neigh- 
bour's return home, I was jnade acquainted with the anticipated 
visit; and, at that early period, received an invitation “to meet the 
lion at dinner.” I had previously known sundry governors, and ge- 
nerals, and rulers of the land, paying visits to my neighbour and 
acquaintance ; but never on any previous occasion had I witnessed 
anything like the preparations which this expected visit called forth. 
Workmen of all orders and descriptions were employed for I know 
not how long ; some in repairing old buildings, others in construct- 
ing new ones ; some in mending roads, beautifying gardens and 
shrubberies; and others in cutting out winding paths and vistas 
through the wild forests. A new summer-pavilion was erected in a 
romantic situation, overhanging “ the deep blue waters of the slum- 
bering lake ;” while a beautiful turret was seen springing up amidst 
a grove of blooming acacias, which was intended for the visiter's 
study; — “for it was quite probable that he might be induced to 
write a romance during his sojourn in the wilderness.” The new 
winding walk in the woods was named “Washington Labyrinth 
a pretty new shallop was launched upon the lake, and christened 
“ The Irving ;" and, when the turret was completed and beautified, 
it was dignified with the appellation of “ Washington Irving's 
Tower.” An antiquated chariot, which had been colonised by spi- 
ders during the many years it had remained shut up in the corner 
of a large old barn, was once more trundled into daylight, the 
springs rubbed and oiled, and the axletrees anointed with bear- 
grease; while the colony of spiders, like a tribe of aboriginal In- 
dians, were inhumanly driven from possessions that they had long 
considered their own, in order to make room for Washington Irving. 
Then there arose a consultation respecting which two , out of the fifty 
or sixty horses, that roamed about the large farm in a half-wild state, 
should be selected for the high honour of dragging’the lumbersome 
old carriage and the expected stranger. Old, and brown, and broken 
harness was looked up, and sent off to a distant country town, “to be 
blacked, and put in order;” and new equipments for a saddle-horse 
were also provided. Miss, and Miss E. (two marriageable daughters,) 
and mamma, all wrote post-haste to a city-acquaintance, praying 
and beseeching her that she would forthwith procure for them befit- 
ting and becoming dresses for the approaching grand occasion. The 
old jingling pianoforte would have been retuned, if anybody in the 
back woods had known how to manage it ; while their whole stock 
of old tunes was replayed, until the performers laid all the blame 
upon the instrument for their succeeding no better. Mamma con- 
sulted and studied her cookery and receipt-book, and wondered if 
Washington Irving was fond of curds and home-made wines. The 
two young girls that waited at table were drilled and scolded ; 
their bare feet were occasionally placed in confinement ; and on Shin*. 
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days they practised walking in shoes. The good lady, for the first 
time in her life, wished she had known something more of the His- 
tory of England, in order that she might have been able to converse 
about that country with her expected guest, and of all the ladies and 
gentlemen whom he met at Bracebridge Hall. The young ladies 
conned incessantly everything that Washington Irving had pub- 
lished, and discovered new beauties in almost every sentence. The 
elder of the sisters — a pretty, laughing brunette — the younger, a 
sentimental and delicate blush-rose, thought, and pondered, and 
would have given worlds to discover the style of beauty the most 
likely to reach the heart of the literary*bachelor. His age was can- 
vassed by them ; and they came to the conclusion that he must still 
be young — comparatively— his writings were so vigorous and lively. 
In their young hearts they were already determined rivals ; but they 
endeavoured to keep this a secret from each other. Papa’s library 
was ransacked for an old <c Red Book,” or “ Court Calendar but, 
alas ! it contained nothing to lead the young folks to become better 
acquainted with the titles of the English nobility. They had the te- 
merity almost to wish that they had not been the daughters of a 
plain, republican American ; and were sadly afraid that the author 
of the History of New York might have met with their equals else- 
where. In short, they were delighted with the thoughts of the ap- 
proaching visit, and yet afraid lest it might not lead to the result they 
could have wished. In lieu of a Court Calendar they consulted a 
host of fashionable novels and romances ; taking every high-sound- 
ing name and title which they found in the context of each as verita- 
bly belonging to the British aristocracy. But their knowledge in 
these matters was not tested, and therefore their ignorance was not 
doomed to be exposed. 

But preparations were not exclusively confined to my neighbour's 
establishment. 1 had been invited to meet the lion on his arrival in 
the back woods ; and, humble as my domestic condition was, I felt 
that it would be expected of me to invite my neighbours and their 
guest to return the visit. We accordingly amused ourselves with 
making some slight improvements around our wood-built cottage ; 
and every little performance of this sort we jocularly attributed to 
the expected honour of a visit from Washington Irving. 

Communications passed from time to time between my neighbour 
and the literary 4 lion ; and at length the day was finally fixed for his 
arrival, and I was invited to meet him “ at the first dinner.” How- 
ever, before that day arrived, another letter brought the distressing 
intelligence that he, Washington Irving, having been travelling, in 
company with another gentleman in a Dearborn waggon, had had 
the misfortune to be overset ; and, although not dangerously hurt, 
yet the injuries he had received were of such a nature that they 
would prevent him from fulfilling his anticipated visit to the back- 
woods for that season. 

Alas t even in the back woods of America, mortals are born to 
suffer disappointments ! 
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SONG OF THE BAYADERE. 

Paris, 1838 . 

They have borne me far from the distant strand. 

Where my God's bright fanes in the sun-light gleam. 
And the Ganges pours through the happy land # 
The clear cool depths of its sacred stream — 

They have borne me here to this cloudy France, 

Where day is as dim as an Eastern night. 

And in cruel mockery bid me dance 

By the lamp's fierce glare in the stranger’s sight. 

I would I had been like the campack flower 
In the blessed gardens of Indra found. 

That withers and dies in a single hour. 

If its blossom but touches less holy ground ! 

When the tinkling ring of my girdle-bells 
Keeps gentlest time to my footsteps’ play. 

And the voice of applause around me swells, 

I could weep, and shrink from the crowd away. 

For those golden bells were my joy and pride. 

And sweetly they sounded at Indra’s shrine 
When dancing as priestess — the idol's bride! 

My homage honour’d the powers divine. 

When 1 bathed in the Ganges, I smiled to trace 
How bright was the image reflected there. 

And sprang like a flower from the wave’s embrace. 
While the hot winds dried my musky hair. 

We can sometimes beneath our Eastern skies 
Allure with the juice of the nutmeg tree 
To our cages the birds of paradise. — 

All the treasures of earth have tempted me 
In this stranger-land ! yet, oh ! could I fly 

With my happy wings o’er the troubled main. 

They should bear me far, till our sapphire sky 
And my own dear temple appear'd again. 

The shafts in Camdeo's, our love-god's quiver. 

Are tipp'd with the petals of Indian flowers ; 

And I swore by the Ganges, our sacred river. 

Till I home return’d to my native bowers. 

No passion should over my heart have sway, 

No love-strains should trouble my bosom’s peace. 
But think how I long for the blissful day 
That shall bid my vow and my exile cease ! 


M. T. H 
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A CHAPTER ON SOME VERY CELEBRATED AUTHORS. 

It is gratifying to be able to name those authors whose writings 
first taught us that “books are a substantial world, both pure and 
good, round which, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, our pas- 
time and our happiness may grow \ 9 but the names of some of the 
greatest, the most dearly cherished, the most deservedly popular, are 
totally unknown to us ; and all the gratitude we can display to- 
wards their memories must be summed up in a pleasant recollection 
of their wolks, and of the impressions which these left; upon our 
young minds. The names of Blind Harry, Cervantes, De Foe, 
Fielding, Smollett, Richardson, we can easily associate with the pro- 
ductions of their separate minds ; but who can tell us of the authors 
of the Life and Death of Little Cock Robin, Jack the 'Giant Killer, 
Jack and the Bean-stalk, Cinderella, Little Red Riding Hood, Tom 
Thumb, Fortunatus, Wise Willie and Witty Eppie, the Merry 
Tricks of Leper the Tailor, Paddy from Cork, and a hundred other 
imperishable productions, the perusal of which in boyhood lent a 
luxurious charm to that period of existence which we can never 
know again? What is fame, and what is authorship, when the 
names of these great benefactors of the human race are, and ever 
were, unknown ? 

Ample justice has no doubt been done to these anonymous mas- 
ters by the voice of common fame: their works are familiar to our 
minds as household gods: but, strange to say, their unquestionable 
excellences have never yet been lectured upon in philosophical and 
literary institutions, and our periodical literature has hitherto left 
them to stand upon their own merit. There is a deep injustice in all 
this, which the growing intelligence of the age must speedily dispel. 

Of these masters it is not too much to say that they were the fa- 
thers of circulating libraries, and of that multitudinous race of 
authors whose imagination is never obscured by the judgment. The 
productions of their imitators, however, are not to be compared, in 
any respect, with the things imitated. True, they both address 
themselves to our credulity, and our love of the marvellous ; 
but the one attains its object, and something more, while the other 
falls short of it. There Is a greater polish about the one, to the sa- 
crifice of improbability ; while there is a greater strength about the 
other, and a bold fearlessness, that displays true genius unfettered, 
untrammelled, uncontrolled. In short, we are inclined to claim for 
these great anonymous authors a high niche in the temple of fame, 
and we challenge the most rigid investigation of those pretensions 
which we mean to urge in their favour. 

Our authors may be classified as tragic and comic, or pathetic 
and humorous, and biographical. To the first class belong the au- 
thors of Little Red Riding Hood, and the Life and Death of Little 
Cock Robin. Riding Hood has been the model of an entire school 
of literature by itself. We may trace some of our most popular no- 
vels and successful melodramas to this source. The story is unex- 
ceptionable ; and the heroine is as perfect a creation of innocence 
and true charity as Pamela herself. As for the rascal who gobbles 
m uj>, it is a well-known fact that he is the bastard son of Glo'ster, 

King Lear ; and, although Steevens does not acknowledge this in his 
nqtes upon Shakspeare, he evidently suspects something of the sort. 
Cock Robin, again, has been the foundation of what is now called 
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the Thurtell and Weare school of literature. It is a tale of wilful, 
cold-blooded murder. The principal actor in this awful tragedy, 
with a truth to nature which could scarcely have been expected of 
him, boasts of his crime, and even mentions the weapons with which 
he accomplished his diabolical purpose, in language that conveys to 
the ear of the hearer a perfect picture of the innate depravity of the 
murderers heart : — . 


“‘Who killed Cock Robin?' 

‘ I,' says the Sparrow , 1 with my bow and arrow, 

And I killed Cock Robin.’ ” 

We have nothing equal to this in the Newgate Calendar. 

Cock Robin, indeed, is deeply calculated to rivet the attention, and 
to raise in the human mind a detestation of sanguinary and gratuitous 
crime. The* whole affair, as Lord Brougham ably and justly re- 
marks, f * smells of blood/' Every circumstance connected with the 
murder is powerfully brought forward. The fly, with her little eye, 
saw Cock Robin die ; the fish, with her little dish, caught Cock Ro- 
bin's blood ; the bull, who could pull, rung his passing bell ; and he 
was carried to his grave amid weeping, and lamentation, and mourn- 
ing, and woe. Such, indeed, has been the effect of this powerful 
production on the popular mind, that the sparrow has for centuries 
been regarded as another Cain : and, before we question the injustice 
of this, let us take into consideration the fact that Cock Robin -was 
one of the most amiable and praiseworthy characters that we know 
of in history. He it was who “ happed the bonnie babes wi' leaves 
frae head to feet;*' and that is a circumstance that can never be 
erased from our most tender recollections. 


Of the tragic or pathetic in our anonymous masters we are in- 
clined to speak in terms of the highest praise. In them there is no 
overstraining for effect, no superfluous and merely wordy matter ; 
nothing is introduced but what is absolutely necessary to be known. 
In them, too, there is a generous disdain of the probabilities, which 
makes them outstrip the romances of faery land. Whatever is pro- 

C r to be known they make us acquainted with ; whatever ought to 
observed, or kept in the background, gets no patronage from them. 
As artists, and as great artists, their delineations belong to the high- 
est rank of art. There is no mistaking them. They w r ork with a 
bold, broad pencil ; and the effect produced is graphic and great. We 
see the fish with her little dish, and the fly with his liftle eye, and the 
bull with his mighty pull, staring vividly from the canvass, as if there 
■were no other objects in nature. This is the true triumph of art. 

We have been led insensibly to speak of the pictorial art, and this 
reminds us that these authors have filled the world with pictures. 


To them, unquestionably, we are indebted for that noble assemblage 
of portraits, the Crooked Family, better, and more endeared to our 
imaginations and our memories than any royal family in the world. 
They also brought under the burin Mr. Punch and Mrs. J udy, and 
their whole progeny — worthy of their progenitors. Riding Hood is 
a stereotyped portrait in every modern exhibition, and Edwin Land- 
seer thinksof immortalizingLittle Cock Robin in the very next season. 

But genius does not always exhibit itself in gigantic efforts : 
Shakspeare enjoyed himself in a tavern, and Milton on a swing. So 
our authors condescended occasionally to be less than men — only 
that they might be more than men. The author of Jack the Giant 
Killer is supposed to have been a member of the Anti-Duellist So- 
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ciety ; and the author of the Merry THcki of Leper the Jailor 
amused bis leisure hours by ringing a hand^bell, and announcing 
sales and losses at the cross of Glasgow. It ns idle and useless to 
lament over the vagaries of genius, for, however absurd these may 
seem to the fastidious or the profane vulgar, they are oifly indues 
that the beings who practise them belong l:o our common huiMiiitiy* 

One feature that distinguishes these authors from all others is 
their creative power, as exhibited in their separate workf It Was 
only necessary for them to conceive, to create and execute. Their 
imaginations were fertile even to pruriency. The finest example 
we have of this, perhaps, is Jack and the Bean-stalk. The hero 
plants his bean in the luxurious soil, and in a singly night it grows 
up until it penetrates the clouds; and, as if this were not sufficient, 
it penetrates that precise spot of vapour in which is the commence- 
ment of a turnpike road leading to a goodly castle, — which, we pre- 
sume, was one of those beautiful castles in the air Minch are some- 
times sneeringly spoken of by the unbelieving and the incredulous. 
This piece is indeed a great effort of human genius, although it 
“ seems like lies disdained in the reporting/' The author never 
pauses or hesitates in his romantic tale. His hero whisks in and out 
of a keyhole, and performs the most marvellous actions in the same 
spirit of breathless rapidity exhibited by the bean itself in its growth. 
This same spirit is amply displayed in the works of all these un- 
known masters. The classic reader will recal many instances for 
himself ; but we may barely mention the seven league boots ; the 
wishing-cap and purse of the thrice fortunate Fortunatus ; and the 
coat of darkness, the shoe> of swiftness, and the sword of sharpness 
of the valiant Jack the Giant-Killer. 

We have hitherto spoken of these authors and of their works with 
that respect which has been inspired by a careful and critical conside- 
ration of their real merits ; but we would be wanting in common gra- 
titude could we close the subject without expressing somewhat of 
the pleasure we have enjoyed from the bare recollection of that pe- 
riod of our existence which was sweetened by the anxious perusal of 
such things. Well do we remember the time when wc first got ac- 
quainted with Cinderella and her little glass-slippers ; and we can 
yet fancy the dropping pearls from the lips of that young lady who, 
m graciously dispensing water to a disguised fairy at a well, was en- 
dowed with this miraculous and not unpleasing power, while her 
ill-natured sister was rewarded with a perpetual gush of toads and 
serpents. Bluebeard comes also across our imagination, and the fatal 
chamber we see in all its horrors. Wc still listen to that distressing 
and oft-repeated question, 4< Anne, sister Anne, dost thou see any- 
body coming?" we know its tone, and can recognize it above the 
rustling of me winds* Aladdin, with his wonderful lamp, carries ns 
to the rich and gorgeous east ; and that serves to recal to ui the 
treasures contained in the Arabian Nights' Entertainments. 

The book# of boyhood are the best dreams of life: they realize to 
out young ixkiUgbUtions all the happiness that Lon Quixote ever 
enjoyed from w* dream of knight-errantry, — from which it was a 
cruelty to attempt ever to awaken him* We have learned few better 
things since! forthey made us walk as if in a world of bright imagin- 

t peopled with Oveiything that could excite the mind to entertain 
and romantic and generous and noble thoughts ; they were 
prompters $0 fine fpeUpgs* and to gallant deeds of daring* 
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In 8vo. With numerous fine Portraits from Drawings made expressly for the Edition 
from the original paintings at Strawberry Hill, by G. P. 11. Harding, and other 
Illustrations. 


H 


OR ACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS, 

(EABL OF OR FORD). 

Forming an uninterrupted Scries from the year 1785 to 1 707, containing 
HIS LETTERS TO 

George Montagu, Esq.— Sir Horace Mann. — Richard West, Esq Lady 

(’raven. — Gray (the Poet) — Hox. 11. Seymour Conway— John Chute, Esq. 
— Sir David Daliiymfle. — Rev. Wii.iiam Mason. — Lady Ukuvey. — The Earl 
of Hertford. — Richard Bentley, Esq. — Karl of Strafford.— Mrs. Hannah 
More. — David Hume, Esq.— Countess of Aileshury — Captain Jepiison. — 
George Colman. — Mr. Pinkerton. — The Miss Berrys, &c. Including 
numerous unpublished Letters. Now first collected and chronologically arranged. In 
this Edition the names formerly only indicated by initials will be inserted at full length. 
The whole with Notes, illustrative and explanatory, from MSS. and other sources. To 
which will be added his 

REMINISCENCE S, 

forming, with the Letters, 

AN ANECDOTICAL HISTORY OF A GREAT PART OF 
THE LAST CENTURY. 

The present will be the only complete Edition of the Letters of the Earl of Ohfojid. 

Among many other Portraits, the following will accompany this Edition ; 


Gray' (the Poet). 

George, Montague, Esq. 
Sir Horace Mann. 
Richard West, E&q. 
Margravine or Anspacii. 
Marshal Conway. 

Miss Berry. 

Earl of Hertford. 

HoC Mrs. Damer. 
Richard Bentley, Esq. 


George Selwyn, Esq. 

Earl of Mount-Edgecumbe. 
J . Williams, Esq. 

Horace Walpole. 

Madame Du Deffand. 

John Chute, Esq. 

Lady Heiivey. 

Lady Townsiiend. 

Earl or Strafford. 

&c. &c. 


Vol. I. to he published on the 1st of February. 


Richard bentley, new Burlington street. 



B E N T L E Y’S L 

STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF POPULAR MODERN LITERATURE. 

NEATLY BOUND, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH VOLUME. 

The First Volume, containing 

MR. MAXWELL’S WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. 

WITH FIFTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS, IS NOW llEADT. 

The encouragement which “ Tiie Standard Novels/' now including 
the t'hej's-d’truvrc of almost every modern master of fiction, has received 
from the public, has induced the Proprietor of that popular Series to un- 
dertake the present collection, the purpose of which is to present, at the 
same very moderate price, a Library of rare entertainment in the depart- 
ments of Historical Memoirs, popular Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
and Works of a miscellaneous character, all of which have been stamped 
by public approbation. 

In no age has European literature been so rich as it is at present in 
Historical Memoirs and general Biography. Here the reader acquires 
experience in that which lt comes home to the business and bosom” of 
every one: his curiosity will be moused and gratified by remarkable in- 
stances of adventure; he may trace to their source the secret motives 
which, either for good or for evil, have impelled his fellow-creatures in 
their career; and may thus form some acquaintance with that intricate 
mystery, the human heart. 

The present age is particularly rich in its accounts of Voyages and 
Travels. They are works to which we bid welcome at all seasons, and to 
which we recur again and again with never-ending delight. 

In the selection of works, the greatest care will be used. None will be 
admitted but such as have already been stamped by popular approbation. 
When, in addition to this, the public is assured that the Library will be 
brought out in the most convenient form, and at a price which will render 
it accessible to all readers ; moreover, that it will comprise within the 
smallest possible compass, the information now scattered over many vo- 
lumes, and not to be procured but at a very serious cost — when all these 
advantages are taken into consideration, it is confidently hoped that this 
Collection will meet with adequate encouragement, and become a per- 
manent favourite with the public. 

The price of each volume will be the same as that of its companion 
Library, “ The Standard Novels viz.. Six Shillings, and it will then 
be placed within the means of the great body of English readers. 

u Every species of ‘ Wild Sport * peculiar to the British Isles is here inimitably de- 
scribed.” — United Service Journal . 

“ This is one of those amusing productions which possess interest for readers of every 
class, and particularly acceptable to those who take delight in sports bv flood and field.” — 
Literary Gazette. \ 

44 Many tales and tragic stories, quaint anecdotes, and racy touches of character, alter- 
nately enliven these pages.” — Allan. 

“ This new and compact edition of a most fascinating work is the first volume of Mr. 
Bentley’s Standard Library of Popular Modern Literature. Induced, by the success of 
his u Standard Novels,” he has undertaken a similar economical series of Historical Me- 
moirs, Popular Biography, Voyages and Travels, &c. We augur better of such a col- 
lection of reprints of works which have established a reputation, than of a collection of 
works got up for the nonce. If the rest of the series be as judiciously selected as the 
first, the 4 Standard Library of Modern popular Literature* will either add a valuable 
shelf to the completest private library, or offer a vuluable substitute where the res angusta 
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domi do not admit of such a luxury. The £ Wild Sports of the West’ are the best — the 
only genuine picture of modern society in the far wilds of Connemara. They are written 
with the gusto of the sportsman, the graphic power of the man of the world, and the 
sympathy of a genuine good fellow. There is no melo-dramatic clap-trap about them : 
they have the genuine pottecn flavour. The Colonel, Hennessey, the Otter Fisher, are 
sketches from life, by the hand of a master. The book is well worth a hundred reports 
from stupid Pai^iamentary Commissioners or Committee-men. It is Connemara itself.” 

Glasgow Argus. 

“ Wild Sports of the West. — Such a work as this was sure to prove welcome — welcome 
to the general reader, as to the sportsman — welcome, in fact, to all lovers of literary 
excitation. There are thirteen well executed illustrations in this extremely cheap vo- 
lume. — Sunday Times. 

A beautiful reprint of a most interesting and exciting narrative, and got up at a price 
accessible to every pocket.” — Bath Herald. 

“ This well-known book of legendary tales and wild sporting adventures is now given 
to the world in one compact volume. The sporting here chronicled is not tlie-easy-gomg 
sport of our own fields, or the splendidly appointed turn-out of a Northampton or Leices- 
tershire hunt, but the wild, and often dangerous amusements of the West of Ireland. 
There are fifteen plates, and we have no doubt many will now purchase the work whom 
the original cost would have deterred.” — Weekly True Sun. 

“This work is welcome in any shape— it is Mr. Maxwell’s spirited set of sketches 
descriptive of ‘Wild Sports in the West.*” — Courier. 

“ This is so popular a hook, that we need hardly usher it into the presence of our 
readers, in its present form, with anything like ceremony or notice. It is a most enter- 
taining book, and contains some very capital sporting adventures that will be read with 
interest in our sylvan and hilly region of Devon. The scene of these sporting adventures 
is laid in the West of Ireland— a region as wild and untrodden, by the general sportmen, 
as Australasia itself. It is the production of Mr. Maxwell, whose powerful pen has in- 
terwoven some choice anecdotes and piquant stones, which constantly keep the attention 
awakened ; characteristic sketches of the peasantry are also given with the details of the 
sports, and the book is embellished with fifteen spirited engravings. The sports enibiuce 
every variety of birds natural to those parts, from the eagle to the snipe : and animal, 
from the red deer to the hare — whilst in fishing, the varieties of sport, like the piscatory 
tribe itself, are infinite. The book is well adapted for the Standard Library— a new ad- 
vent, of which it forms the first volume.” — Western Times. 

“ A most entertaining volume by the author of ‘ Stories of Waterloo.' Some of the 
legends and traditions interwoven with the narrative, are related in a style that reminds 
! us of even the great magician, of the North himself, and an air of good-humour and 
perfect ease runs through every page of the volume, which is, moreover, very prettily 
illustrated with views and incidents described in the work. The auto-biography of the 
author is most amusingly described. His amusements are detailed with a precision and 
reality that must make this book truly valuable to the sportsman. ‘ In flood and field ’ 
he is alike at home ; and whether he is giving directions for the piscatory war, or an 
intended foray among the red deer, he contrives to take us with him, and interest us in 
all his movements.”— Weekly Chronicle. 

‘ r When first published, this work at once acquired popularity, in consequence of the 
spirit and fidelity of its descriptions of the many exploits of hunting, fishing, and shoot- 
ing, on field and mountain, lake, stream, and ocean. It is written evidently by one wbo 
actually shared in the ‘ moving accidents by flood and field’ that are so well and gaily tolu.” 

IJevonport Independent. 

(t This volume is worthy a place in every library. We sincerely wish success to a 
! publication which is at once cheap and most useful.”— Age. 

4< Mr. Bentley has made another advance in this age of cheap valuable publications, 
by commencing a library of 4 Popular Modern Literature.* For six shillings we have 
one of Captain Maxwell’s most interesting books — full of adventures and romantic in- 
cidents — interspersed with legends and tales so attractive, not only in the 4 Far West,’ 
but throughout .England. We anticipate much benefit to the reading public from this 
series — that it will be valuable the specimen before us is good evidence — and we have 
strong proof of this from the announcement that it will include such works as Wash- 
ington Irving's * Astoria,’ Hewitt's £ Book of the Seasons/ (a book ever charming and 
delightful), and other popular works. We commend Mr. Bentley’s spirited undertaking 
to public support/’— Hull Advertiser. 

w This volume affords another proof of the determination which has been come to, to pre- 
sent the public with valuable ^publications at the cheapest rate. Here we have two volumes 
in and at less than a fifth part of the original price. The work itself is too well 
Impawn to require any formal notice from us. In its present form, there can be no ques- 
-jtiou the * Wild Hports of the West/ will attain a very large circulation.- Observer. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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u We think it our duty to give every encouragement in our power to an undertaking 
which will place within the reach of the many a number of entertaining works that have 
alraidy passed triumphantly the ordeal of criticism. Hitherto it has been the aim of the 
publishers to deluge the country with novels and romances ; Mr, Bentley deserves credit 
for his attempt to add to the general stock of information as well as amusement. Each 
volume will be a separate work, and may be bought as such : the only indication of its 
belonging to a series, being the words 4 Bentley’s Library,’ printed modestly at the bot- 
tom of the back where it is usual to put the place or date of the book’s appearance. As 
for the volume before us, the public mind has been long made up with respect to its 
merits. It contains all the information of a sporting tour, with all the amusement of 
a romance.” — Eta. 

“ The idea of this series of entertaining works is excellent, and cannot fail to be suc- 
cessful.” — British Mirror. 

The Second Volume (to he published on I he 1st of January 1839 ,) price Six 
Shi lli lifts, will contain 

WASHINGTON IllVINC’S ASTORIA; 

* on, 

ADVENTURES BEYOND THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

COMl'I.ETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

Vol. III. will contain 

GLEIG’S TRADITIONS OF CIIELSEA COLLEGE. 

COMPLETE IX ONE VOLUME. 

To be followed by other Popular Works. 

RICHARD BENTLEY, 

PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


IIAYTER'S PICTURE OF THE CORONATION. 

MESSRS. HODGSON and GRAVES have the honour to announce 

A that by Her Majesty’!, special appointment, they will Publish a Splendid Engraving 
from the large Picture of ' 

T HE CO R ONATIO N, 

PAINTED BY GEORGE HAYTER, ESQ. 

HER MAJESTY’S HISTORICAL AND PORT UAH’ PAINTER, 

Containing Portraits of Her Majesty, the Royal Family, the Foreign Princes, the 
Ladies, the Great Officers of State, and all the Illustrious Personages engaged in 
Westminster Abbey at that August Ceremony. 

The Publishers are happy to state that Her Majesty, Tier Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Kent, as well as several members of the Royal Family, and most of the Ladies and 
Officers of State, have already honoured Mil Haytf.r with repeated Sittings for this 
Grand Historical Picture, now fast advancing to its completion. The Plate will be en- 
graved upon a large Scale, in the finest Style of Mezzotinto, by a most eminent En- 
graver ; and the Impressions will be strictly delivered in the order of Subscription. 


MESSRS. HODGSON and GRAVES have also to announce that they have been in- 
trusted with the publication of a splendid Engraving from tbe verv interesting Picture of 

THE ROYAL CORTEGE IN WINDSOR PARK, 

Including the Equestrian Portrait of Her Majesty, attended by her Illustrious Visitors 
and Suit ; which, by her Majesty’s express command, Mr. It. B. Davis has just painted 
in Windsor Castle. 

The Plate will be executed by Mr. F. Bromley, upon the same grand scale as the 
Royal Hunt ; and it is expected that the etching will be finished early in January. 

Now ready. 

THE ROYAL HUNT. 

THE MEETING OF HER MAJEST’S STAG-HOUNDS ON ASCOT HEATH. 

Beautifully engraved in Mezzotinto, by F. Bromley, from the much-admired Picture 
painted by F. Grant, Esq. for the Earl of Chesterfield, as Master of the Hounds. 

Prints, 3/. 3s. — Proofs, 5/. fin. — Before Letters. €1. (is. — A Descriptive Key, by Nim- 
rod, accompanies tbe Print. 

Hodgson and Graves, Iler Majesty’s Printsellers in Ordinary, 0, Pall Mall. 
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ILLUSTRATED AND SUITABLE WORKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS, NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, PRIZES, &c. 


1. 

MISS MITFORD’S MAGNIFICENT ANNUAL. 

Now Ready, Price Two Guineas, 

"PINDEN’S TABLEAUX FOR RIB!). A Series of Picturesque Illus- 

**■ trations of the Womanly Virtues. With Twelve large and beautifully-engraved 
Plates, Morocco elegant. A lew India proofs, price 3/. 3$. 

II. 

Price 21s. bound in morocco elegant, or India Proofs, royal Bvo. price 2/. 12s. fid. 

r PHE ORIENTAL ANNUAL FOR 1831). Edited by Thomas Bacon, 

Esq. Author of First Impressions in Hindustan.” 

“The Oriental Annual presents itself this year under a new and, we must say, great!) - inapt oved 
aspect.” — United Service Gazette. * 

'* The legends constitute the best part of the work ; they have in them the richness of the costume, and 
the poetical feeling of the East. The pictorial illustrations are of a very high order of meat, surpassing 
anything of the kind that has previously conic uuder our notice.” — A tlus. 

“ Worthy of the highest praise.” — Exam met . 

III. 

Splendidly bound in morocco, 21. 2s. or beautifully coloured, 3/. 13s. (hi. 

UEATH’S SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. Consisting of Portraits of 

the Heroines and other Female Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays, engraved by and 
under the direction of Mr. Charles Heath, from Drawings by A. li. Ciialon, It. A. , 
Stethanoff, Bostock, Meadows, &c. Forty-five plates. 

A few India proofs, royal 4to, price 3/. 13s. (id. 

IV. 

MARTIN’S MAGNIFICENT WORK ON THE BIBLE. 

In a large folio volume, price 3/. 3$. bound in doth, 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, in a Series of Twenty large 

I Mezzotint Plates, drawn and engraved on Steel by John Martin, Author of “ Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast,” “Fall of Nineveh,” Ac. 

V. 

TILT’S PICTORIAL EDITIONS OF SCOTT’S POETRY. 

1. THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 

2. M ARM ION ; a Tale of Flodden Field. 

3. THE LAY OF THE LAST MJNVfREL. 

Each of these popular works of Sir W. Scott, handsomely printed in a foolscap flvo, 
volume, is illustrated with twelve highly-finished engravings of Landscape Scenery, His- 
torical Subjects, and Portraits. Price Ts. very neat in doth, or 10*. (id. in morocco, 
curiously ornamented. 

VI. 

In one large fivo, volume, price 3D. fid. 

rpiIE ROMANCE OF NATURE ; or, the FLOWER SEASONS 

I ILLUSTRATED. By Louisa Anne Twamley. 

This splendid Work contains Twenty- seven Plates of Flowers, carefully engraved and 
most carefully coloured after Nature. It is richly and appropriately bound in green mo- 
rocco, extra gilt, and forms one of the handsomest as well as most interesting ornaments 
for the drawing room table ever produced. 

VII. 

VALUABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

In a handsome leather case, with glass-door, 

'T'HE DRAMATIC WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE, in eight pocket 

volumes, beautifully printed by Whittingham, and embellished with Fifty-three 
Engravings after Harvey, &c., very neatly bound and gilt, with the contents of each 
volume lettered on the back, forming a most valuable present or ornament for the draw- 
ingroom. Price 10s. in doth, 20$. in silk, 24$. in calf extra, 28$. in morocco elegant ; 
glass-case, price 8$. 

VIII. 

FUGITIVE POETRY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

New Editions, price 4s, each in cloth. 

fPlJE LYRE. THE LAUREL, Containing a Selection of the most 
A beautiful Poetry which has appeared in the Periodicals during the last Thirty Years. 
Copies are kept handsomely bound in morocco, Os. fid* 

Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 
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Just Published, by Harvey and Daiiton, 
Gracechurch Street, in one Vol. foolscap 
8vo. cloth lettered, price 4s. 

A DAY IN MAY. A POEM. 

IN SIX BOOKS. 

BY THOMAS CLARKE. 


THE LONDON SATURDAY 
JOURNAL, 

A NEW CHEAP PERIODICAL, 
Containing Sixteen Quarto Pages — Price 
Twopence. 

'THE PRELIMINARY NUM- 

^ BER, in which the Principles, Ob- 
jects, and Plan pf the Work are fully de- 
veloped, is now published, and sold by all 
Booksellers. No. I. will appear on Janu- 
ary 5, 1839. 

William Smith, 113, Fleet Street, Lon- 
don ; Fraser and Co., Edinburgh ; and 
Curry and Co., Dublin. 


Just Published, New Editions. 

32mo. Embossed Cloth, Is. fid. — Roan, 
2s. fid. — Morocco, 4s. fid. 

THE ALTAR SERVICE; with 

Prayers for tlie Communion of the 
Sick : to which are added, a form of 
previous visitation, and an Evening Litur- 
gy after communicating, by the Rev. 
Stephen Isaacson. 

By the same Author, and to correspond 
in size and price, 

SELECT PRAYERS, for all 

Sorts and Conditions of Men ; with Devo- 
tional Exercises for the Friends of the Sick, 
and calculated to assist Young Ministers in 
their official visitation. 

The Two Works hound together, Roan, 
3s. (id. — Morocco, G*. 

An 18mo. Edition, Cloth, 1 a. fid. — Roan, 
2«. fid. — Morocco, 5s. fid. ; the two works 
bound together, Roan, 4s, — Morocco, 7 s fid. 

London : Thos. Tegg and Son ; Simp- 
kin, Marshall, and Co. 


Published this day, by Whittaker and Co., 
London, 

M icroscopic illustra- 
tions OF LrVINO OBJECTS ; 
their Natural History, &c. See. ; — Descrip- 
tions of the Achromatic Microscope ; the 
Polarizing Microscope; their Apparatus, 
&c. ; — the most eligible modes of construct- 
ing those instruments ; the latest improve- 
ments upon them ; and ample instructions 
for using them. By C. R. Goring, M.D. 
A new edition, emended and enlarged, by 
Andrew Pritchard, Author of u Na- 
tural History of Animalcules,” &c. 8vo. 
10 a'. fid. cloth. 


Just Published, Price 2$. fid. 

THE EGLANTINE POCKET- 

BOOK, with Original Contributions 
by the “ Old Sailor.” 

London : Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 33, 
Paternoster Row ; P. Ayres, 18, Size 
Lane ; R. Allen, 57, Long Row, Notting- 
ham ; and E. Allen, 45, King Street, Lei- 
cester. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, with Plates, 
price 34s. 

INTERMARRIAGE ; why 

A Beauty, Health, and Intellect, result 
from certain Unions, and Deformity, Dis- 
ease, and Insanity, from others ; demon- 
strated by delineations of the structure 
and forms, and descriptions of the func- 
tions and capacities which each parent 
in every pair bestows on children in con- 
formity with certain natural laws, and by 
an account of corresponding effects in the 
breeding of animals. Illustrated by Draw- 
ings of Parents and Progeny. By Alex- 
ander Walker. 

On the subjects of the work are inserted 
the observations of several scientific and 
literary men, having been for that purpose 
communicated to the author. 

London . John Churchill, Princes-street, 
Soho. 


This Day is Published, in 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
18s. cloth lettered, 

THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 

By Robert Bell, Esa. 

11 Of the present history we can conscientiously 
speak in the highest terms: its information is co- 
pious, its style is eloquent, and it is evidently pen- 
ned by a fearless thinker, who does not shrink lrom 
the avowal of his opinions— opinions that times must 
and will diffuse amid all classes .”— Sunday Times. 

London : Longman, Orrae, arid Co.; and 
John Taylor. 


This Day, in l vol., 8vo. with Engraved 
Title, 10*. fid. doth, 

TALES AND SKETCHES, 

1 HISTORICAL AND DOMESTIC. 
By Mbs. D. Clarke, late E. A. Ingram. 

u From the spirit and playfulness, intermingled 
with deep pathos, which are displayed in the por- 
tion now before us, we augur that Mrs. Clarke will 
afford much gratification to all lovers of light and 
instructive reading.”— Liverpool Mail. 

Ivon don : Longman, Orme, and Co. — 
Dublin and Glasgow : Tegg and Co — Li- 
verpool t W. Grape!, and G. and J . Ro- 
binson, 
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CHINA TABLE SERVICES. 

T^EWINGTON and SANDER, Nos. 319 and 320, High Holborn, 

London, opposite Gray’s Inn, have now on view their new Shapes and Pat- 
terns in PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA DINNER SERVICES, which, whether 
in the chaste but elegant Patterns of European design, or in the more gorgeous Imi- 
tations of the Eastern style, possess all the excellences for which the best British 
Porcelain is so justly celebrated. 

N. and S. can also offer for selection the greatest choice ever displayed under one 
roof of GILT DESSERT and TEA SERVICES, in every variety of Shape and 
Colouring. 

Deficiencies occasioned by breakage during use can always be supplied. 

Rich Cut . Glass Dessert Services, and all other Articles in that brilliant material, 
of pure quality and superior finish. 

All the Show-Rooms are heated with hot water. 

Families will be punctually waited upon with Patterns, by addressing as above. 


DR. ARNOTT’S STOVES. 

O H. PARKINSON respectfully invites the attention of his Friends 
and the Public to his Stock of the above Economical and Useful Stoves, which are 
suited to rooms of any dimensions, and at very moderate prices. Families furnishing will 
also find in R. H. Parkinson’s New" Ware-Rooms an elegant variety of Register 
Stoves ; Bronzed and Steel Fenders and Fire Irons , Tea Urns, and Bronzed Kettles j 
Papier Mache and Japanned Trays and Waiters ; also, every Requisite for the Kitchen, 
either in Copper or Iron. 

79, Oxford Street, exactly opposite the Pantheon. 

N. B. The largest stock of Palmer's Patent Candle Lamps and Candles in London. 


ENGLISH GOLD WATCHES.— A. B. SAVORY & SONS, 
Watchmakers, No. 9, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England, submit 
for selection a very large STOCK of GOLD WATCHES, the whole of which 
are made and finished under the careful inspection of experienced workmen on 


their own premises, and each warranted for correct performance. 

SIZE FOR LADIES. 

Fine Vertical Watches, jewelled, in engine-turned gold cases, and 

gold dials, warranted £ 10 10 0 

Fine yertical Watches, jewelled, with double-backed engine-turned 

gold cases, and gold dials, warranted £ 12 12 0 

Patent Detached Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, with 

double-backed gold cases, and gold dials, warranted £14 14 0 

SIZE FOR GENTLEMEN. 

Patent Detached Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, seconds, 

and double-backed gold cases, warranted £ 14 14 0 

Patent Detached Lever Watches, capped, jewelled in six holes, 

* seconds, double-backed gold cases and enamel dials, warranted. £ 17 17 0 
Patent Detached Lever Watches, capped, jewelled in six holes, 

seconds, double-backed gold cases and gold dials, warranted . . £ 21 0 0 


Either of the Gentlemen's Watches may be had in gold hunting cases for 

£ 3 3s. each extra. 

N.B. Second-hand Watches purchased in exchange. 
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"MOSLEY'S SUPERIOR ME- 
XTA TALLIC PENS— R. Mosley 4 
Co, beg to call the attention of Mercantile 
men, and the Public in general, to their 
Superior Metallic Pens, They possess the 
highest degree of elasticity and flexibility, 
and are found perfectly free from those in- 
conveniences which have prevented so 
many persons making use of Metallic Pens. 

Every description of writer may be suit- 
ed, as these pens are manufactured of va- 
rious qualities, degrees of hardness, Ac. 
They may be had at all respectable Sta- 
tioners’ throughout the Kingdom. 

Observe. — Every Pen is stamped R. 
Mosley & Co. London. 


Especially Patronised by Her Most Graci- 
ous Majesty, Queen Victoria, and 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent, 

13 B. EDE’S HEDYOSMIA; 

or, Concentrated Persian Essence, 
combining all the fragrant properties of the 
celebrated Odoriferous Compound, being a 
pure and colourless Esprit, extracted from 
that much-extolled and highly-popular per- 
fume by 

ROBERT BEST EDE, 

Chemist and Perfumer, by Appointment, 
to the Queen. 

This Essence being derived from the/</r- 
famed Exotics of Foreign and British Cul- 
tivation, is justly calculated as the finest 
Esprit for the Handkerchief , the Toilet, or 
the Drawing Room ; itvS refreshing and 
agreeable odour is retained for a consider- 
alde period alter use, and is quite devoid of 
the faint and insipid smell so predominant 
in other Scents. 

In Fancy Boxes, containing four Bottles, 
retailing 2s. (id. each. 

The Testimonial of Royal Approbation 
is affixed to each bottle as a guarantee of 
its being genuine. 

Wholesale London Depot, 79, Bishops- 
gate Street Within. 


CHRISTMAS. 

T TELL YOU WHAT. The 

■"* prettiest Trinkets and decidedly the 
most useful present you can make at this 
season, is WEST’S IMPROVED STAN- 
HOPE LENS. It is mounted to be worn 
like an Eye glass in Gold or Silver, will 
suit every sight, has all the u|es of the 
Microscope without the trouble of adjust- 
ing. Observe— the genuine are stamped, 
West Inventor, and can be procured only 
of the original maker, Francis West, 
(late Adams,) Optician to His late Ma- 
jesty, 83, Fleet Street, or through any of 
the London Booksellers, Price Bs. 6d. to 
20.v. ; printed descriptions inclosed with 
them. 


PORTABLE CHEMICAL LA- 
J BORATORIES AND CABINETS, 
by R. B. Ede, Her Majesty’s Appointed 
Chemist. 

No. 1. — Youth's Laboratory, con- 
taining above 40 Chemical Preparations, 
and appropriate Apparatus, Price 16s. 
Also, as a Guide, WARD’S COMPA- 
NION, or, Footsteps to Experimental 
Chemistry, Price 8ef. 

No. 2. — Portable Laboratory, con- 
tains 90 Tests, Re-Agents, Blowpipe, 
and other Apparatus, for performing the 
principal Class Experiments, exhibited 
in Chemical Lectures, \l. 11s. Bd. 

No. 3. — The same, with stoppered 
Bottles, French-polished Cabinet, Im- 
proved Spirit Lamp, Lock and Key, 
21 2s. 

No. 4. — With 100 Useful Appara- 
tus and Chemicals, Scales, Weights, Ac. 
calculated for Presents, 3/. 3s*. 

No. 5. — Chemical Cabinet, contains 
130 Useful Apparatus and Chemical Pre- 
parations, for performing Experiments 
of Demonstration and Research, Of. 0s. 

No. 6. — The same, with extra Ap- 
paratus, and finished in a superior man- 
ner, Ac. for Travelling, TL 10*. 

Illustrated Catalogues of the Laboratories 
may be procured, gratis, from any of his 
Agents, and at his London Depot, 79, Bi- 
shop spate Street Within, where a general 
Stock of all his Preparations is constantly 
kept for the accommodation of the Trade 
and Public. 


Just Published, 

IN ONE VOL. 18mo CLOTH boards, 
3.V. Bd. 

Illustrated with 00 fine outline Engravings 
and Diagrams, 

PRACTICAL FACTS IN CHE- 

^ MISTRV, exemplifying the Rudi- 
ments, and showing with what facility the 
principles of the science may be experi- 
mentally demonstrated at a trifling ex- 
pense by means of simple apparatus 
and Portable Laboratories, particularly in 
reference to those by Robert Best Ede. 

“A Practical Elementary Treatise for 
Students and Amateurs, equally useful to 
those who are not, as to those who are in 
possession of Portable Laboratories,” — Vide 
PrefaS. 

John Ward, 79* Bishopsgate Street 
Within ; also, Thomas Tegg, and SiMP- 
KiN) Marshall A Co. London. 
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NOTICE TO BOOK BUYERS. 

JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, begs to call the attention of Book Buyers 

J to No. VI. of his « Oi.d Book Cihcul.e,” published this day, containing Three 
Thousand valuable Second-hand Books. Gratis, on application, or through any Book- 
seller. — No 4, Old Compton Street, Soho. 


AN EXCELLENT FAMILY MEDICINE FOR INDIGESTION, 

A BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, & c. &c. 

F every instance where a fair trial has been made, NORTON’S CA- 
MOMILE PILLS have invariably given satisfaction, affording permanent relief in 
all cases of Indigestion, and a speedy cure for Headache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Violent Pal- 
pitations, Spasms, General Debility, Costiveness, &c. They are mild in their operation, 
safe under any circumstances, and thousands of Persons can now bear testimony to the 
benefits to be derived from their use. Sold in Bottles at Is. 14^., 2s. 9d. and 11s. each, m 
every Town in the Kingdom. 

CAUTION. — Be sure toask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,** and do no* be persuaded to 
purchase an Imitation. 

AP S L E Y I’ELLAT T,. 

( late Pel/att mid Green,) 

FLINT GLASS MANUFACTURER AND STEAM-CUTTER, 

FALCON GLASS WORKS, HOLLAND STREET, LONDON, 

T3EGS respectfully to acquaint the Public, that, in addition to his long 
-L* established Wholesale Trade, he has a Retail department, where Decanters, Wine- 
glasses, Tumblers, Dessert Dishes, and every variety of Table, Chandelier, and other 
Ornamental Glass may be had at reduced Prices for Cash. Patterns made to order at a 
few days’ notice. 

Glass* blowing, Cutting, and Engraving, may be inspected by Purchasers, any Tuesday, 
Wednesday, or Thursday.— No Connexion with any other Establishment. 

PATRONIZED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY AND THE NOBILITY. 

SHARPS ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT. 

r T v HESE valuable medical applications, long privately known, and highly 
appreciated, by some of the most eminent medical men in the metropolis, constitute, 
in their various modifications, rapid and effectual remedies for Gout — in some states, 
Rheumatic Affections, Lumbago, Glandular Swellings, many instances of Scrofulous Sores 
and Swellings, Tumours, Relaxed Sore Throats, Hooping -Cough, Croup, Swelled Face 
or Gums, Nervous Headache, some cases of Deafness, external Inflammation in all its 
shapes, Boils, Ulcerated and other Wounds, Sprains, Cramp, Bruises, Burns, Scalds, 
Erysipelas, Venomous Stings, Itch, Ringworm, Sealdhead, Grocers’ Itch, Chilblains, Chap- 
ped Hands or Lips, Bunions, Corns, Tender Feet, Paralysis of a local character, and Tic- 
douloureux. As no class of society is exempt from the liability to some or other of these 
attacks, so to every rank must access to such a powerful series of simple, but effectual, re- 
medies lie highly desirable. 

The series consist of a Liniment, with the Plain, and four combinations of Cerates; — 
Namely, No. 1, Plain; No. 2, Camphorated ; No. 3, Emollient ; No. 4, Balsamic ; and 
No. 5, Sulphurated ; severally applicable to the cure of the above diseases and injuries, in 
the manner clearly laid down in the full printed directions which accompany each- packet. 

The Proprietors give their solemn assurance that there is not a fact stated with respect 
to the powers of these substances which is not fully established in every class of cases, in 
the private practice of medical men of great respectability in the metropolis and elsewhere ; 
and that each of the preparations, although most effectual in its remedial character, is in 
the highest degree Innocent in its entire composition? and may, consequently, be used 
with perfect safety. 

The British Cerates are made up, in all their modifications, in Boxes of 

four sizes, at 13^/. — 2s. 9d. — is. Gd,— and 11s. each ; and the Liniment in Bottles of 
fhr^je sixes, with ground-glass stoppers, at 2s. lid — 4s. fid. and 1 Is. each.— Stamps in all 
ca&e included. 

Sold by Sharp, West, and Co. 153, Fleet-Street, London, sole Proprietors, whose 
name and address are upon the Stamp ; by the established Incensed Medicine Venders 
throughout the three kingdoms; the several British Colonial Possessions; and in most 
Foreign States.* 
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CESSION 1838, 1 & 2 VICT. 

^ complete. The DEBATES in both 
HOUSES of PARLIAMENT from Jan. 
16 to Aug. 16, with Index to the entire 
Session, being Vols. XL. to XLIV. of 
Hansard's Parliamentary Debates. 

Reign of George III., from 1003 to 1820, 
41 Vols. 

Entire Reign of George IV., 25 Vols. 
Entire Reign of William IV., 38 Vols. 
Reign of Victoria, to Aug. 1838, C Vols. 

Sets of the above, and of Howell’s 
State Trials, neatly bound, at reduced 
prices. 

32, Paternoster Row. 


NEW WORK BY MR. JAMES. 
This day is published, 

A BOOK of the PASSIONS. 

Bv G. P. R. James. Esq. Author of 
“ The Robber,” “ The Gipsy,” &c. &c. 
Containing Six Tales : Love— Jealousy — 
Despair — Hatred — Revenge — Remorse. 
Royal 8vo. with 16 splendid Engravings, 
from Drawings by the most eminent Artists, 
executed under the Superintendence of 
Mr. C, Heath, 31s. (>\i. in fancy binding j 
India Proofs, 2 L. 12*. (id. 

London : Longman, Oume, and Co. 


MR. JAMES'S NEW NOVEL. 

On Monday, December 10, in 3 vols post 8vo, 
'THE HUGUENOT: a Tale of 
the French Protestants. By the Au- 
thor of “ The Gipsy,” “ The Robber,” 
“ Mary of Burgundy,” &c. &c. 

London: Longman, Or me, and Co. 
Just published, by the same Author, the 
SECOND EDITION of THE ROBBER. 


One Vol. 8vo. Price 16s. cloth boards* 

Q ANOON-e-ISLAM ; or the 

CUSTOMS of the MOOSULMANS 
of INDIA ; comprising a full and exact 
account of their various Rites and Cere- 
monies, from the moment of Birth till the 
hour of Death ; including their Fasts and 
Festivals (particularly the Mohurrum) — 
their Vows and Oblations for every Month 
in the Year — their different Tribes and 
Sects, Saints, and Devotees — Religious 
Tenets, Prayers, and Ablutions — the Cal- 
culation of Nativities — Necromancy — Ex- 
orcism — Casting out Devils, &c. — Magic 
Squares, Amulets, Charms, Philtres, &c. 
— Nuptial Festivities and Funeral Obse- 
quies. — Costumes, Ornaments, Weights, 
Measures, Musical Instruments, Games, 
&c. &c. &c. — By Jaffur Shurreef (a 
Native of the Deccan) ; composed under 
the direction of, and translated by G. A. 
Hehklots, M.D., Surgeon on the Ma- 
dras Establishment, 

Wm. II. Allen, and Co., 
Leadenhall Street. 



THE SUPERIORITY of THOMAS HARRIS and SON’S CRYS- 

TAL SPECTACLES, for preserving the sight, over those made of any other sub- 
stance, is now universally admitted by scientific men, and by every person who has used 
them. The following are the prices. 

For Ladies. For Gentlemen. 

Crystal Spectacles, best gold . . . .£2 8 0 15 0 

Ditto - best silver . . * , . 12 0 17 0 

Ditto best elastic steel . . . . .10 0 14 0 

Steel spectacles, with the best glasses . . . from 0 3 6 from 0 5 0 


The first choice of spectacles is a most important one, aR on it depends the preservation 
of the blessing of sight. How rash, then, to entrust that important choice to ignorant 
and crafty venders, who have no knowledge of the Optician’s difficult art, and are totally 
regardless of the injuries their worthless spectacles inflict on the eyes. T. Harris and 
Son (whose establishment has been patronised for sixty years) still confidently offer to 
the Public their improved Spectacles, the Crystals and Glasses of which are ground at 
their own manufactory on a peculiar and highly successful principle. By the proper 
adoption of this principle (so important in its results) and through other improvements 
suggested by their practical experience, T. H. and Son have succeeded in many cases 
where other eminent opticians have failed. — Thomas Harris and Son, Opticians 
to the Roy'al Family, 52, Great Russell Street, opposite the British Museum, London, 
Established sixty years. — N.B. No other connexion. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, &c. 


44 Oliver Twist,” which has been pronounced by the Quarterly and Edinburgh Re- 
views to be the chef-d’oeuvre of Mr. Dickens, will be given entire in this Miscellany, with 
all the Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 

44 Eve Effingham,” Mr. Fenimore Cooper’s new novel, is now ready. In this 
new work, by the celebrated author of 44 The Pilot,” &c. we have a view pf the Domestic 
Manners of the Americans as searching and as impartial as the far-famed work of Mrs. 
Trollope. 

A New Work, by the celebrated Author of 44 The Clockmaker,” upon the interest- 
ing subject of Canada, may be expected before Christmas. An impartial book on this 
subject, by such a masterly writer, will be generally welcome. 

Mr. Maxwell, the popular author of 44 Stories of Waterloo,” 44 M r ild Sports of the 
West,” Ac. has nearly ready for publication a work entitled “The Victories and 
Conquests of the British Armies.” The narrative closes with the eventful Bat- 
tle of 'Waterloo, in which the author was personally engaged. The work abounds with 
Anecdotes of the most distinguished personages engaged, and with instances of individual 
heroism in the ranks, related with all the spirit and graphic effect wliich characterise the 
works of this clever writer. 

Mr. Washington Irving’s interesting work, 44 Astoria, or, Adventures 
beyond the Rocky Mountains,” will form the Second volume of 44 The Standard 
Library of Popular Modern Literature.” It will be published on the 1st of January next, 
complete in One Volume, neatly bound, and embellished, price Gs. 

Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer’s Romance, 44 The Last Days of Pompeii,” 
will form the new Volume of “ The Standard Novels,” and will be published on the 
1st of January. 

The Memoirs of that great public favourite Charles Mathews, the Comedian, so 
long announced, will be published in a few days. It will include an account of his youth- 
ful days, written by himself. 

A new work on the East, entitled “Fifteen Days on Mount Sinai,” by M. 
Dumas, is announced for immediate publication, by Mr. Bentley. 

A new and revised edition of Captain Conolly’s “Journey to the North of 
India, overland from England, by way of Persia,” is now published. 

The Hon. Mountstuaut Elphinstone is about to publish a New Edition of his 
Account of the Kingdom of Caubul and its Dependencies in Tartary, 
Persia, and India,” with additions. 

Among the Engravings which have lately appeared, is one which claims attention, 
no less from its extreme delicacy and finish, than from the peculiar nature of its design. 
It is entitled 44 The Natural and Spiritual Man.” The heart, in its various stages, 
is given at one glance in a manner worthy the pen of old John Bunyan. Considered 
merely as a work of art, it is highly deserving of patronage. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor cannot avail himself of contributions by " Gwyd- 
dones;'' “ M. R. A. /' " Gwent;” “A. Of' "C.E.O.;'' "X.;” 
"R. D. "Marcus;" "W. P. T (This paper only reached us a 
fortnight since); " Theophrastes Redivivus "Benjamin Blun- 
der " J. D. C. f " P. L. " M. ; * W. D. H. " Jeremiah Fig- 
gins." They will be found at the Publisher's, inclosed to their 
respective authors. 

The undermentioned papers (which have no signature attached,) 
are also respectfully declined, and will be found at Mr. Bentley's. 
"Maternal Affection ;" "Maxwell Banks and Colonel Napier;” 
"The Biography of J. A. Dorking " German Students.” "Lines 
on the Meeting at Newcastle " Stanzas on Byron " Postures 
in connection with Literature " The Fisher's Ring "Lewellyn's 
Bride ;" " The Marriage Contract" 

" Ebenezer Maye, or the Bewitched/’ has not been received. The 
proposed papers on Shakspeare would not suit us. 

The Historical Sketches, we regret to say, are not adapted to our 
pages. 

The Poem entitled "A Sketch” has not reached the Editor’s 
hands. 

" The Heir's Chamber” has been returned to Mr. Bentley. 
A second note was addressed to its author, many weeks ago. 

We do not recollect to have received any note from "M. C. II.” 
Will she favour us with another, and pardon our having forgotten 
— in the course of a most complicated correspondence with all the 
letters of the alphabet — who M. C. II. is ? 

We are utterly at a loss to understand on what ground of justice 
or common sense " A Constant Subscriber” prefers his complaint. 
He has the story in the same portions, and at the same intervals, as 
he always has had it — and has it moreover down to the very last 
word. He is the most unreasonable subscriber we have ever had 
the honour to hear from. 

"A Subscriber" is informed that for the present such a pro- 
ceeding is wholly out of our power, but that ultimately we have 
little doubt the course he recommends will be adopted. 



NOTICE. 


The Readers of Bentley’s Miscellany are respect- 
fully informed, that immediately on the completion 
of Oliver Twist in this Miscellany, Mr. Charles 
Dickens will commence a New Story, to be entitled 

BAKNABY B.UDGE. 

New Burlington Street, 

Dec. I, 1838. 
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OLIVER TWIST; 

OR* THE PARISH BOY’S PROGRF8S, 

BY BOZ. 

ILLUSTRATED BY OEORGF CRUIKSIIANK 

BOOK THE THIRD. 

CITA^II THE SEVENTH. 

THE TIME ARRIVES FOR NANCY TO REDEEM RER PLEDGF TO ROSE MAYf IE. &IIF 
FAILS, NOAH OLAYPOLE l6 EMpL0\ED Bt FAGItjr 0{J A SICR*T MISSION* 

Adept as she was in all the arts of cunning and dissimulation, 
the girl Nancy could not wholly conceal tne effect which the 
knowledge <rf the step she had taken, Worked upon her mind. 
She remembered that both the crafty Jew and the brutal Sikes 
had confided to her schemes, which had been hidden from all 
others, in the full confidence that she was trustwotthj , and be- 
yohd the reach of their suspicion ; and vile as those schemes 
were, desperate as were their originator’s, and bitter as vere her 
feelings toward the Jew, who had led her step by step deeper 
and deeper down into an abyss of crime and misery, whence was 
no escape, still there* were times when even towards him she felt 
some relenting, lest her disclosure should bring him within the 
iron grasp he had so long eluded, and he should fall at last — 
richly as he merited such a fate— -by her hand. 

But these were, the mere wanderings of a mind unable wholly 
to detach its^f f from bid companions and associations, though 
enabled to §x ifsdf ateadily on one object* and resolved not to 
be turned «aside by stay consideration. Her fears for Sikes 
would have been more powerful inducements to recoil while 
ihere was yet time; but she had stipulated that her secret 
should be ngidly kept— she had dropped no clue which could 
lead to his discovery — she had refused, even for his sake, a 
refuge from all the guilt and wretchedness that encompassed her 
—and what more could she do ? She was resolved. 

Though every mental struggle terminated in this conclusion, 
they forced themselves upon her again and again, and left their 
traces too. She grew pale and thin even within a few days. At 
times she took no heed of what was passing before her, or no 
part in conversations where once she would have been the loud- 
est. At others she laughed without merriment, and was noisy 
atfthodt cause or meaning. At others— often within a moment 
afterwards— she sat silent and dejected, brooding with her head 
upon her hands, while the very effort by which she roused her* 
self told more forcibly than even these indications that she was 
ill at ease, and that her thoughts were occupied with matters 
very different and distant from those in course of discussion by 
her companions. 

It was Sunday night, and the* bell of the nearest church 
vot*. tv. 2 o 


OLIVER TWIST. 


522 

struck the hour. Sikes and the Jew were talking, but they 
paused to listen. The girl looked up from the low seat on 
which she crouched, and listened too, intently. Eleven. 

“ An hour this side of midnight,” said Sikes, raising the blind 
to look out, and returning to his seat. “ Dark and heavy it is 
too. A good night for business this.” 

“ Ah !” replied the Jew. “ What a pity, Bill, my dear, that 
there ’s none quite ready to be done.” 

“You’re right for once,” replied Sikes gruffly. “It is a 
pity, for 1 ’m in the humour too. 

The Jew sighed and shook his head despondingly. 

“ We must make up for lost time when we’ve got things into 
a good train ; that ’s all I know,” said Sikes. 

“ That’s the way to talk, my dear,” replied tht* Jew, ven- 
turing to pat him on the shoulder. “ It does me good to hear 
you." 

“ Does you good, does it !” cried Sikes. “ Well, so be it.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! ha !” laughed the Jew, as if he were relieved by 
even this concession. “You’re like yourself to-night, Bill — 
quite like yourself.” * 

“ I don’t feel like myself when you lay that withered old claw 
on my shoulder, so take it away,” said Sikes, casting off* the 
Jew’s hand. 

“ It makes you nervous, Bill, — reminds you of being nabbed, 
does it P” said the Jew, determined not to be offended. 

“ Reminds me of being nabbed by the devil,” returned Sikes, 
“ not by a trap. There never was another man with such a 
face as yours, unless it was your father, and I suppose he is 
singeing his grizzled red beard by this time, unless you came 
straight from the old ’un without any father at all betwixt you, 
which I shouldn’t wonder at a bit.” - 

Fagin offered no reply to this compliment ; but, pulling Sikes 
by the sleeve, pointed bis finger towards Nancy, who had taken 
advantage of the foregoing conversation to put on her bonnet, 
and was now leaving the room. 

“Hallo!” cried Sikes. “Nance. Where’s the gal going 
at this time of night ?” 

“ Not far.” 

“What answer’s that !” returned Sikes. “Where are you 
going ?” 

“I say, not far.” 

“ And I say where ?” retorted Sikes in a loud voice. “ Do 
you hear me ?” 

“ I don’t know where,” replied the girl. 

“ Then I do,” said Sikes, more in the spirit of obstinacy than 
because he had any real objection to the girl going where she 
listed. “ Nowhere. Sit down.” 

“ I ’m not well. I told you that before,” rejoined the girl. 
“ l want a breath of air.” * 
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“ Put your head out of the winder, and take it there,” replied 
Sikes. 

44 There's not enough there,’ 1 said the girl. 44 1 want it in 
the street. 11 

44 Then you won't have it, 11 replied Sikes ; with which as- 
surance he rose, locked the door, took the key out, and, pulling 
her bonnet from her head, flung it up to the top of an old press. 
44 There,” said the robber. “ Now stop quietly where you are, 
will you ?” 

44 It's not such a matter as a bonnet would keep me,” said 
the girl, turning very pale. 46 What do you mean, Bill ? Do 
you know what you ’re doing ?” 

44 Know what I ’m Oh P 1 cried Sikes, turning to Fagin, 

44 she ’s out? of her senses, you know, or she daren’t talk to me in 
that way.” 

44 You’ll drive me on to something desperate,” muttered the 
girl, placing both hands upon her breast, as though to keep 
down by force some violent outbreak. 44 Let me go, will you, 
— this minute — this instant — 11 

44 No !” roared Sikes. 

44 Tell him to let me go, Fagin. He had better. It’ll be 
better for him. Do you hear me?” cried Nancy, stamping her 
foot upon the ground. 

44 Hear you !” repeated Sikes, turning round in his chair to 
confront her. 44 Ay, and if I hear you for half a minute longer, 
the dog shall have such a grip on your throat as ’ll tear some of 
that screaming voice out. Wot has come over you, you jade — 
wot is it ?” 

44 Let me go,” said the girl with great earnestness ; then, sit- 
ting herself down on the floor before the door, she said, — 44 Bill, 
let me go ; you don’t know what you ’re doing — you don’t, in- 
deed. For only one hour — do — do !” 

* 4 Cut my limbs off one by one !” cried Sikes, seizing her 
roughly by the arm — 44 if I don’t think the gal's stark raving 
mad. Get up !” 

44 Not till you let me go — not till you let me go. — Never — 
never !” soreamed the girl. Sikes looked on for a minute, watch- 
ing his opportunity, and, suddenly pinioning her hands, dragged 
her, struggling and wrestling with him by the way, into a small 
room adjoining, where he sat himself on a bench, and thrusting 
her into a chair, held her down by force. She struggled and 
implored by turns until twelve o’clock had struck, and then, 
wearied and exhausted, ceased to contest the point any further. 
With a caution, backed by many oaths, to make no more efforts 
to go out that night, Sikes left her to recover at leisure, and 
Rejoined the Jew. 

44 Phew !" said the housebreaker, wiping the perspiration from 
his face. 44 Wot a precious strange gal that is !” 


2 o 2 
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“You may say that, Bill," replied the Jew thoughtfully. 
“You may say that.” 

“ Wot aid she take it into her head to go out to-night for, do 
you think ?” asked Sikes. “ Come ; you should know her 
better than me— -wot does it mean ?” 

“ Obstinacy — woman’s obstinacy, I suppose, my dear,” re- 
plied the Jew, shrugging his shoulders. 

“ Well, I suppose it is,” growled Sikes. 44 I thought I had 
tamed her, but she ’s as bad as ever.” 

“ Worse,” said the Jew thoughtfully. 44 I never knew her 
like this, for such a little cause.” 

“Nor I,” said Sikes. “I think she’s got a touch of that 
fever in her blood yet, and it won’t come out — eh ?” 

“ Like enough,” replied the Jew. 

“I’ll let her a little blood without troubling the doctor, if 
she’s took that way again,” said Sikes. 

The Jew nodded an expressive approval of this mode of 
treatment. 

“ She was hanging about me all day and night too when I 
was stretched on my back ; and you, like a black-hearted wolf 
as you are, kept yourself aloof,” said Sikes. “ We was very 
poor too all the time, and I think one way or other it’s worried 
and fretted her, and that being shut up here so long has made 
her restless — eh ?” 

“That’s it, my dear,” replied the Jew in a whisper. — 
44 Hush !” 

As he uttered these words, the girl herself appeared and re- 
sumed her former seat. Her eyes were swollen and red ; she 
rocked herself to and fro, tossed her head, and after a little 
time burst out laughing. 

44 Why, now she’s on the other tack !” exclaimed Sikes, turn- 
ing a look of excessive surprise upon his companion. 

The Jew nodded to him to take no further notice just then, 
and in a few minutes the girl subsided into her accustomed de- 
meanour. Whispering Sikes that there was no fear of her re- 
lapsing, Fagin took up his hat and bade him good-night. He 
paused when he reached the door, and looking round, asked if 
somebody would light him down the dark stairs. 

“Light him down,” said Sikes, who was filling his pipe. 
44 It’s a pity he should break his neck himself, and disappoint 
the sight-seers. There ; show him a light.” 

Nancy followed the old man down stairs with the candle. 
When they reached the passage he laid his finger on his lip, and 
drawing close to the girl, said in a whisper, 

44 What is it, Nancy, dear ?” 

44 What do you mean ?” replied the girl in the same tone. 

44 The reason of all this,” replied Fagin. 44 If he” — he point- 
ed with his skinny fore-finger up the stairs — 44 is so hard with 
you, (he ’s a brute, Nance, a brute-beast) why dont you ” 
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“ Well !” said the girl, as Fagin paused, with his mouth 
almost touching her ear, and his eyes looking into hers. 

“ No matter just now,” said the Jew ; “well talk of this 
again. You have a friend in me, Nance; a staunch friend. 
I have the means at hand, quiet and close. If you want re- 
venge on those that treat you like a dog — like a dog ! worse 
than his dog, for he humours him sometimes — come to me. I 
say, come to me. lie is the mere hound of a day ; but you 
know me of old, Nance— of old.” 

“ I know you well,” replied the girl, without manifesting the 
least emotion. “ Good night.” 

She shrunk back as Fagin offered to lay his hand on hers, 
but said good night again in a steady voice, and, answering his 
parting look with a nod of intelligence, clbsed the door between 
them. 

Fagin walked towards his own home, intent upon the thoughts 
that were working within his brain. He had conceived the 
idea — not from what had just passed, though that had tended 
to confirm him, but slowly and by degrees — that Nancy, wea- 
ried of the housebreaker's brutality, had conceived an attach- 
ment for some new friend. Her altered manner, her repeated 
absences from home alone, her comparative indifference to the 
interests of the gang for which she had once been so zealous, 
and, added to these, her desperate impatience to leave home 
that night at a particular hour, all favoured the supposition, and 
rendered it, to him at least, almost a matter of certainty. The 
object of this new liking was not among his myrmidons. He 
would be a valuable acquisition with such an assistant as Nancy, 
and must (thus Fagin argued) be secured without delay. 

There was another and a darker object to be gained. Sikes 
knew too much, and his ruffian taunts had not galled the Jew 
the less because the wounds were hidden. The girl must know 
well that if she shook him off, she could never be safe from his 
fury, and that it would be surely wreaked — to the maiming of 
limbs, or perhaps the loss of life — on the object of her more 
recent fancy. “ With a little persuasion,” thought Fagin, 
“ what more likely than that she would consent to poison him ? 
Women have done such things, and worse, to secure the same 
object before now. There would be the dangerous villain — the 
man I hate — gone ; another secured in his place ; and ray in- 
fluence over the girl, with the knowledge of this crime to back 
it, unlimited.” 

Jffiese things passed through the mind of Fagin during the 
short time he sat alone in the housebreaker's room ; and with 
them uppermost in his thoughts, he had taken the opportunity 
afterwards afforded him of sounding the girl in the broken hints 
he threw out at parting. There was no expression of surprise, 
no assumption of an inability to understand his meaning. The 
girl clearly comprehended it. Her glance at parting showed 
that . 
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But perhaps she would recoil from a plot to take the life of 
Sikes, and that was one of the chief ends to be attained. 
44 How,” thought the Jew, as he crept homewards, u can I in- 
crease mv influence with her ? what new power can I acquire ?” 

Such brains are fertile in expedients. If, without extracting 
a confession from herself, he laid a watch, discovered the object 
of her altered regard, and threatened to reveal the whole history 
to Sikes (of whom she stood in no common fear) unless she en- 
tered into his designs, could he not secure her compliance ? 

4< I can,” said Fagin almost aloud. 44 She durst not refuse 
me then — not for her life, not for her life ! I have it all. The 
means are ready, and shall be set to work. I shall have you 
yet.” 

He cast back a dark look and a threatening motion of the 
hand towards the spot where he had left the bolder villain, and 
went on his way, busying his bony hands in the folds of his 
tattered garment, ^vhieh he wrenched tightly in his grasp as 
though there were a hated enemy crushed with every motion of 
his fingers. 

He rose betimes next morning, and waited impatiently for the 
appearance of his new associate, who, after a delay which seemed 
interminable, at length presented himself, and commenced a vo- 
racious assault upon the breakfast. 

44 Bolter,” said the Jew, drawing up a chair and seating him- 
self opposite to him. 

“ Well, here I am,” returned Noah. 44 What's the matter? 
Don’t yer ask me to do anything till I have done eating. 
That 's a great fault in this place. Yer never get time enough 
over yer meals.” 

“You can talk as you eat, can't you ?” said Fagin, cursing 
his dear young friend's greediness from the very bottom of 
his heart. 

44 Oh yes, I can talk ; I get on better when I talk,” said 
Noah, cutting a monstrous slice of bread. 44 Where 's Char- 
lotte ?” 

“ Out,” said Fagin. 44 I sent her out this morning with the 
other young woman, because I wanted us to be alone.” 

44 Oh !” said Noah, 44 I wish yer \1 ordered her to make some 
buttered toast first. Well. Talk away. Yer won't interrupt 
me.” 

There seemed indeed no great fear of anything interrupting 
him, as he had evidently sat down with a determination to do a 
great deal of business. t 

44 You did well yesterday, my dear,” said the Jew, “ beau- 
tiful ! Six shillings and ninepence halfpenny on the very first 
day ! The kinchin lay will be a fortune to you.” 

14 Don't yer forget to add three pint-pots and a milk-can,” 
said Mr. Bolter. 
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“ No , no, my dear,” replied the Jew. “ The pint-pots were 
great strokes of genius, but the milk-can was a perfect master- 
piece.” 

u Pretty well, I think, for a beginner,” remarked Mr. Bolter 
complacently. <6 The pots I took off airy railings, and the milk- 
can was standing by itself outside a public-house, so I thought 
it might get rusty with the rain, or catch cold, yer know. 
Ha ! ha ! ha !” 

The Jew affected to laugh very heartily ; and Mr. Bolter, 
having had his laugh out, xook a series of large bites which 
finished his first hunk of bread and butter, and assisted himself 
to a second. 

u I want you, Bolter,” said Fagin, leaning over the table, 
“ to do a piece of work for me, my dear, that needs great care 
and caution.” 

“ I say,” rejoined Bolter, “ don’t yer go shoving me into 
danger, or sending me to any more police-offices. That don’t 
suit me, that don’t ; and so I tell yer.” 

<f There ’s not the smallest danger in it — not the very 
smallest,” said the Jew ; “ it ’s only to dodge a woman.” 

u An old woman ?” demanded Mr. Bolter. 

A young one,” replied Fagin. 

“ I can do that pretty well, I know,” said Bolter. “ I was a 
regular cunning sneak when 1 was at school. What am I to 
dodge her for ? not to—” 

“ Not to do anything,” interrupted the Jew, “ but to tell me 
where she goes to, who she sees, and, if possible, what she says ; 
to remember the street, if it is a street, or the house, if it is a 
house, and to bring me back all the information you can.” 

“ What ’ll yer give me ?” asked Noah, setting down his cup, 
and looking his employer eagerly in the face. 

“ If you do it well, a pound, my dear — one pound,” said 
Fagin, wishing to interest him in the scent as much as possible. 
“ And that ’s what I never gave yet for any job of work where 
there wasn’t valuable consideration to be gained.” 

4< Who is she?” inquired Noah. 

u One of us.” 

“ Oh Lor !” cried Noah, curling up his nose. “ Yer doubt- 
ful of her, are yer ?” 

“ She has found out some new friends, my dear, and I must 
know who they are,” replied the Jew. 

“ I see,” said Noah. “ Just to have the pleasure of knowing 
them, if they ’re respectable people, eh ? — Ha l ha 1 ha ! I ’m 
your man.” 

“ I knew you would be,” cried Fagin, elated by the success 
of bis proposal. 

“ Of course, of course,” replied Noah. “ Where is she? 
Where am I to wait for her ? When am I to go ?” 
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“ All that, my dear, you shall hear from me. I *11 point her 
out at the proper time,” said Fagin. 44 You keep ready, and 
leave the rest to me” 

That night, and the next, and the next again, the spy sat 
booted and equipped in his carter's dress, ready to turn out at a 
word from Fagin. Six nights passed, — six long weary nights, 
— and on each Fagin came home with a disappointed face, and 
briefly intimated that it was not yet time. On the seventh he 
returned earlier, and with an exultation he could not conceal. 
It was Sunday. * 

44 She goes abroad to-night,” said Fagin, 44 and on the right 
errand, I 'in sure ; for she has been alone all day, and the man 
she is afraid of will not be back much before daybreak. Come 
with me. Quick.” 

Noah started up without saying a word, for the Jew was in 
a state of such intense excitement that it infected him. They 
left the house stealthily, and, hurrying through a labyrinth of 
streets, arrived at length before a public-house, which Noah 
recognised as the same in which he had slept on the night of his 
arrival in London. 

It was past eleven o’clock, and the door was closed. It 
opened softly- on its hinges as the Jew gave a low whistle. 
They entered without noise, and the door was closed behind 
them. 

Scarcely venturing to whisper, but substituting dumb show 
for words, Fagin and the young Jew who had admitted them 
pointed out the pane of glass to Noah, and signed to him to 
climb up and observe the person in the adjoining room. 

44 Is that the woman ?” he asked, scarcely above his breath. 

The Jew nodded yes. 

44 I can't see her face well,” whispered Noah. 44 She is look- 
ing down, and the candle is behind her.” 

46 Stay there,” whispered Fagin. He signed to Barney, who 
withdrew. In an instant the lad entered the room adjoining, 
and, under pretence of snuffing the candle, moved it into the 
required position, and, speaking to the girl, caused her to raise 
her face. 

44 I see her now,” cried the spy. 

44 Plainly ?” asked the Jew. 

44 I should know her among a thousand.” 

He hastily descended as the room-door opened, and the girl 
came out. Fagin drew him behind a small partition which was 
curtained off, and they held their breaths as she passed within 
a few feet of their place of concealment, and emerged by the 
door at which they had entered. 

44 Hist !” cried the lad who held the door. 44 Now.” 

Noah exchanged a look with Fagin, and darted out. 

To the left,” whispered the lad ; 44 take the left hand* and 
keep on the other side.” 
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He did so, and by the light of the lamps saw the girl’s re- 
treating figure already at some distance before him. He ad- 
vanced as near as he considered prudent, and kept on the op- 
posite side of the street, the better to observe her motions. She 
looked nervously rpund twice or thrice, and once stopped to let 
two men, who were following close behind her, pass on. She 
seemed to gather courage as she advanced, and to walk with a 
steadier and firmer step. The spy preserved the same relative 
distance between them, and followed with his eye upon her. 

CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 

THE APPOINTMENT KEPT. 

The church clocks chimed three quarters past eleven as 
two figures emerged on London Bridge. One, which advanced 
with a swift ana rapid step, was that of a woman, who looked 
eagerly about her as though in quest of some expected object ; 
the other figure was that of a man, who slunk along in the 
deepest shadow he could find, and at some distance, accom- 
modated his pace to hers, stopping when she stopped, and, as 
she moved again, creeping stealthily on, but never allowing 
himself, in the ardour of his pursuit, to gain upon her foot- 
steps. Thus they crossed the bridge from the Middlesex to the 
Surrey shore, when the woman, apparently disappointed in her 
anxious scrutiny of the foot-passengers, turned back. The 
movement was sudden, but he who watched her was not thrown 
off’ his guard by it, for shrinking into one of the recesses which 
surmount the piers of the bridge, and leaning over the parapet 
the better to conceal his figure, he suffered her to pass by on 
the opposite pavement, and when she was atout the same dis- 
tance in advance as she had been before, he slipped quietly 
down and followed her again. At nearly the centre of the bridge 
she stopped. The man stopped too. 

It was a very dark night. The day had been unfavourable, 
and at that hour and place there were few people stirring. 
Such as there were hurried quickly past, very possibly without 
seeing, but certainly without noticing, either the vroman or the 
man who kept her in view. Their appearance was not calculated 
to attract the importunate regards of such of London’s destitute 
population as chanced to take their way over the bridge that 
night in search of some cold arch or doorless hovel wherein to 
lay their heads; they stood there in silence, neither speaking 
nor spoken to by any one who passed. 

A mist hung over the river, deepening the red glare of the 
fires that burnt upon the small craft moored off the different 
wharfs, and rendering darker and more indistinct the mirky 
buildings on the banks. The old smoked-stained store- 
houses on either side rose heavy and dull from the dense mass 
of roofs and gables, and frowned sternly upon water too black 
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to reflect even their lumbering shapes. The tower of old Saint 
Saviour’s church, and the spire of Saint Magnus, so long the 
giant-warders of the ancient bridge, were visible in the gloom ; 
but the forest of shipping below bridge, and the thickly scat- 
tered spires of churches above, were nearly all hidden from the 
sight. 

The girl had taken a few restless turns to and fro— closely 
watched meanwhile by her hidden observer — when the heavy 
bell of St. Paul’s tolled for the death of another day. Mid- 
night had come upon the crowded city. The palace, the night- 
cellar, the jail, the madhouse ; the chambers of birth and death, 
of health and sickness ; the rigid face of the corpse and the calm 
sleep of the child— midnight was upon them all. 

The hour had not struck two minutes, when a young lady, 
accompanied by a grey-haired gentleman, alighted from a 
hackney-carriage within a short distance of the bridge, and, having 
dismissed the vehicle, walked straight towards it. They had 
scarcely set foot upon its pavement when the girl started, and 
immediately made towards them. 

They walked onwards, looking about them with the air of per- 
sons who entertained some very slight expectation which had little 
chance of being realised, when they were suddenly joined by 
this new associate. They halted with an exclamation of sur- 
prise, but suppressed it immediately, for a man in the garments 
of a countryman came close up — brushed against them, indeed 
— at the precise moment. 

“ Not here,” said Nancy hurriedly. “I am afraid to speak 
to you here. Come away— out of the public road — down the 
steps yonder.” 

As she uttered Jjhese words, and indicated with her hand the 
direction in which she wished them to proceed, the countryman 
looked round, and roughly asking what they took up the whole 
pavement for, passed on. 

The steps to which the girl had pointed were those which, 
on the Surrey bank, and on the same side of the bridge as Saint 
Saviour’s church, form a landing-stairs from the river. To this 
spot the man bearing the appearance of a countryman hastened 
unobserved ; and after a moment’s survey of the place, he began 
to descend. 

The stairs are a part of the bridge; they consist of three 
flights. Just below the end of the second, going down, the stone 
wall on the left terminates in an ornamental pier or pedestal facing 
towards the Thames. At this point the lower steps widen, so 
that a person turning that angle of the wall is necessarily un- 
seen by any others on the stairs who chance to be above him, if 
only a step. The countryman looked hastily round when he 
reached this point, and as there seemed no better place of con- 
cealment, and the tide being out there was plenty of room, he 
slipped aside, with his back to the pier, and there waited, 
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pretty certain that they would come no lower, and that even if 
ne could not hear what was said, he could follow them again 
with safety. 

So tardily stole the time in this lonely place, and so eager was 
the spy to penetrate the motives of an interview so different 
from what he had been led to expect, that he more than once 
gave the matter up for lost, and persuaded himself either that 
they had stopped far above, or resorted to some entirely dif- 
ferent spot to hold their mysterious conversation. He was on 
the very point of emerging from his hiding-place, and regaining 
the road above, when he heard the sound of footsteps, and 
directly afterwards of voices, almost close at his ear. 

He drew himself straight upright against the wall, and, 
scarcely breathing, listened attentively. 

44 This is far enough,” said a voice, which was evidently that 
of the gentleman. 44 I will not suffer this young lady to go any 
further. Many people would have distrusted you too much to 
have come even so far, but you see I am willing to humour 
you.” 

46 To humour me !” cried the voice of the girl whom he had 
followed. 44 You 're considerate, indeed, sir. To humour me ! 
Well, well, it's no matter.” 

44 Why, for what,” said the gentleman in a kinder tone, 
44 for what purpose can you have brought us to this strange 
place? Whv not have let me speak to you above there, where 
it is light, and there is something stirring, instead of bringing 
us to this dark and dismal hole ?” 

44 I told you before,” replied Nancy, 44 that I was afraid to 
speak to you there. I don't know why it is,” said the girl, 
shuddering, 44 but I have such a fear and dread upon me to- 
night that I can hardly stand.” 

44 A fear of what ?” asked the gentleman, who seemed to 
pity her. 

44 I scarcely know of what,” replied the girl. 44 1 wish I did. 
Horrible thoughts of death, and shrouds with blood upon them, 
and a fear that has made me burn as if I were on fire, have 
been upon me all day. I was reading a book to-night to wile 
the time away, and the same things came into the print.” 

• 44 Imagination,” said the gentleman, soothing her. 

44 No imagination,” replied the girl in a hoarse voice. 44 1 ’ll 
swear I saw 4 coffin’ written in every page of the hook in large 
black letters, — ay, and they carried one close to me in the 
streets to-night.” 

44 There is nothing unusual in that,” said the gentleman. 
44 They have passed me often.” 

44 Real ones ,” rejoined the girl. 44 This was not.” 

There was something so uncommon in her manner that the 
flesh of the concealed JistAer crept as he heard the girl utter 
these words, and the blood chilled within him. He had never 
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experienced a greater relief than hearing the sweet voice of the 
young lady as she begged her to be calm, and not allow her- 
self to become the prey of such fearful fancies. 

“ Speak to her kindly,” said the young lady to her com- 
panion. “ Poor creature ! She seems to need it.* 

“ Your haughty religious people would have held their heads 
up to see me as I am to-night, and preached of flames and ven- 
geance,” cried the girl. “ Oh, dear lady, why ar’n’t those, who 
claim to be God’s own folks, as gentle and as kind to us poor 
wretches as you, who, having youth and beauty and all that 
they have lost, might be a little proud, instead of so much 
humbler I” 

“ Ah !” said the gentleman, “ a Turk turns his face, after 
washing it well, to the East when he says his prayers ; these 
good people, after giving their faces such a rub with the World 
as takes the smiles off, turn with no less regularity to the 
darkest side of Heaven. Between the Mussulman and the 
Pharisee, commend me to the first.” 

These words appeared to be addressed to the young lady, 
and were perhaps uttered with the view of affording Nancy 
time to recover herself. The gentleman shortly afterwards ad- 
dressed himself to her. 

“ You were not here last Sunday night,” he said. 

I couldn’t come,” replied Nancy ; 44 I was kept by force.” 

“ By whom f” 

“ Bill — him that I told the young lady of before.” 

iC You were not suspected of holding any communication 
with anybody on the subject which has brought us here to- 
night, I hope ?” asked the old gentleman anxiously. 

44 No,” replied the girl, shaking her head. 44 It \s not very 
easy for me to leave him unless he knows why ; I couldn’t 
have seen the lady when I did, but that I gave him a drink of 
laudanum before I came away.” 

“ Did he awake before you returned?” inquired the gentle- 
man. 

“ No ; and neither he nor any of them suspect me.” 

44 Good,” said the gentleman. 44 Now listen to me.” 

“ I am ready,” replied the girl, as he paused for a moment. 

“ This young lady,” the gentleman began, 44 has commu- 
nicated to me and some other friends who can be safely trusted, 
what you told her nearly a fortnight since. I confess to you 
that I had doubts at first whether you were to be implicitly re- 
lied upon, but now I firmly believe you are.” 

“ I am,” said the girl earnestly. 

“ I repeat that I firmly believe it. To prove to you that I am 
disposed to trust you, I tell you without reserve, that we pro- 
pose to extort the secret, whatever it may be, from the fears of 
this man Monks. But if—- if— ” slid the gentleman, u he can- 
not be secured, or, if secured, cannot be acted upon as we wish, 
you must deliver up the Jew ” 
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“ Fagin !” cried the girl, recoiling. 

u That man must be delivered up by you,” said the gentle- 
man. 

“ I will not do it — I will never do it,” replied the girl. 
t6 Devil that he is, and worse than devil as he has been to me, I 
will never do that.” 

“ You will not ?” said the gentleman, who seemed fully pre- 
pared for this answer. 

“ Never !” returned the girl. 

“ Tell me why ?” 

“ For one reason,” rejoined the girl firmly, “ for one reason, 
that the lady knows and will stand by me in, I know she will, 
for I have her promise ; and for this other reason besides, that, 
bad life as he has led, I have led a bad life too ; there are many 
of us who have kept the same courses together, and I’ll not 
turn upon them, who might — any of them — have turned upon 
me, but didn’t, bad as they are.” 

“ Then,” said the gentleman quickly, as if this had been the 
point he had been aiming to attain — " put Monks into my 
hands, and leave him to me to deal with.” 

“ What if he turns against the others ?” 

ct I promise you that in that case, if the truth is forced from 
him, there the matter »vUl rest ; there must be circumstances in 
Oliver’s little history wnich it would be painful to drag before 
the public eye, and if the truth is once elicited, they shall go 
scot free.” 

“ And if it is not ?” suggested the girl. 

“ Then,” pursued the gentleman, u this Jew shall not be 
brought to justice without your consent. In such a case I 
could show you reasons, I think, which would induce you to 
yield it.” 

“ Have I the lady’s promise for that ?” asked the girl eagerly. 

<f You have,” replied Rose. “ My true and faithful pledge.” 

“ Monks would never learn how you knew what you do ?” 
said the girl, after a short pause. 

44 Never,” replied the gentleman. 44 The intelligence should 
be so brought to bear upon him, that he could never even 
guess.” 

44 I have been a liar, and among liars, from a little child,” 
said the girl after another interval of silence, 44 but I will take 
your words.” 

After receiving an assurance from both that she might safely 
do so, she proceeded in a voice so low that it was often difficult 
for the listener to discover even the purport of what she said, 
to describe by name and situation the public-house whence she 
had been followed that night. From the manner in which |he 
occasionally paused, it appeared as if the gentleman were making 
some hasty notes of the information she communicated. When 
she had thoroughly explained the localities of the place, the 
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best position from which to watch it without exciting obser- 
vation, and the night and hour on which Monks was most in 
the habit of frequenting it, she seemed to consider a few mo- 
ments for the purpose of recalling his features and appearance 
more forcibly to her recollection. 

“ He is tall,” said the girl, 44 and a strongly made man, but 
not stout; he has a lurking walk, and as he walks, constantly 
looks over his shoulder, first on one side and then on the other. 
Don’t forget that, for his eyes are sunk in his head so much 
deeper than any other man's, that you might almost tell him by 
that alone. His face is dark, like his hair and eyes, but, al- 
though he can’t be more than six or eight and twenty, withered 
and haggard. His lips are often discoloured and disfigured 
with the marks of teeth, for he has desperate fits, and sometimes 
even bites his hands and covers them with wounds — why did 
you start ?” said the girl, stopping suddenly. 

The gentleman replied in a hurried manner that he was not 
conscious of having done so, and begged her to proceed. 

44 Part of this,” said the girl, 44 I’ve drawn out from other 
people at the house I tell you of, for I have only seen him 
twice, and both times he was covered up in a large cloak. I 
think that ’s all I can give you to know him by. Stay though,” 
she added. 44 Upon his throat, so higi^that you can see a part 
of it below his neckerchief when he turns his face, there is — ■” 

44 A broad red mark, like a burn or scald,” cried the gen- 
tleman. 

44 How ’s this !” said the girl. 44 You know him !” 

The young lady uttered a cry of extreme surprise, and for a 
few moments they were so still that the listener could distinctly 
hear them breathe. 

44 1 think I do,” said the gentleman, breaking silence. 44 1 
should, by your description. We shall see. Many people are 
singularly like each other though, — it may not be the same.” 

As he expressed himself to this effect with assumed careless- 
ness, he took a step or two nearer the concealed spy, as the 
latter could tell from the distinctness with which he heard him 
mutter, 44 It must be he !” 

44 Now,” he said, returning, so it seemed by the sound, to 
the spot where he had stood before, 44 you have given us most 
valuable assistance, young woman, and I wish you to be the 
better for it. What can I do to serve you ?” 

44 Nothing,” replied Nancy. 

44 You will not persist in saying that,” rejoined the gentleman 
with a voice and emphasis of kindness that might have touched 
a much harder and more obdurate heart. 44 Think now. Tell 

4t Nothing, sir,” rejoined the girl, weeping. 44 You can do 
nothing to help me. I aim past all hope, indeed.” 

* 4 You put yourself beyond its pale,” said the gentleman: 
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< c the past has been a dreary waste with you, of youthful ener- 
gies mis-spent, and such priceless treasures lavished as the 
Creator bestows but once, and never grants again, but for the 
future you may hope. I do not say that it is in our power to 
offer you peace of heart and mind, for that must come as you 
seek it; but a quiet asylum, either in England, or, if you fear 
to remain here, in some foreign country, it is not only within 
the compass of our ability but our most anxious wish to secure 
to you. Before the dawn of morning, before this river wakes 
to the first glimpse of daylight, you shall be placed as entirely 
beyond the reach of your former associates, and leave as utter 
an absence of all traces behind you, as if you were to disappear 
from the earth this moment. Come. I would not have you go 
% back to exchange one word with any old companion, or take 
one look at any old haunt, or breathe the very air which is pes- 
tilence and death to you. Quit them all, while there is time 
and opportunity. 

“ She will be persuaded now,” cried the young lady. “ She 
hesitates, I am sure.” 

“ I fear not, my dear,” said the gentleman, 

“ No, sir, I do not,” replied the girl after a short struggle. 
u I am chained to my old life. I loathe and hate it now, but I 
cannot leave it. I must have gone too far to turn back, and 
yet I don’t know, for if you had spoken t8 me so, some time 
ago, I should have laughed it off*. But,” she said, looking 
hastily round, “ this fear comes over me again. I must go 
home.” 

“ Home !” repeated the young lady, with great stress upon 
the word. 

“Home, lady,” rejoined the girl. “To such a home as I 
have raised for myself with the work of my whole life. Let us 
part. I shall be watched or seen. Go, go. If I have done 
you any service, all I ask is, that you leave me and let me go 
my way alone.” 

“ It is useless,” said the gentleman with a sigh. u We com- 
promise her safety perhaps by staying here. We may have 
detained her longer than she expected already.” 

u Yes, yes,” urged the girl, “ You have.” 

w What,” cried the young lady, “ can be the end of this poor 
creature’s life !” 

M What !” repeated the girl. Look before you, lady. Look 
at that dark water. How many times do you read of such as 
me who spring into the tide, and leave no living thing to care 
for or bewail them. It may be years hence, or it may be only 
months, but I shall come to that at last.” 

M Do not speak thus, pray,” returned the young lady, sobbing. 

u It will never reach your ears, dear lady, and God forbid 
such horrors should—” replied the girl. “ Good night, good 
night.* 
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The gentleman turned away. 

“ This purse,” cried the young lady. u Take it for my sake, 
that you may have some resource in an hour of need and 
trouble.” 

“ No, no,” replied the girl. “ I have not done this for 
money. Let me have that to think of. And yet — give me 
something that you have worn : I should like to have something — 
no, no, not a ring— your gloves or handkerchief — anything that 
I can keep as having belonged to you, sweet lady. There. 
Bless you — God bless you ! Good night, good night P 

The violent agitation of the girl, and the apprehension of 
some discovery which would subject her to ill-usage and vio- 
lence, seemed to determine the gentleman to leave her as she 
requested. The sound of retreating footsteps was audible, 
ana the voices ceased. 

The two figures of the young lady and her companion soon 
afterwards appeared upon the bridge. They stopped at the 
summit of the stairs. 

“ Hark P cried the young lady, listening. “ Did she call ! 
I thought I heard her voice.” 

u No, my love,” replied Mr. Brownlow, looking sadly back. 
“ She has not moved, and will not till we are gone.” 

Rose Maylie lingered, but the old gentleman drew her arm 
through his, and lecher with gentle force away. As they dis- 
appeared, the girl sunk down nearly at her full length upon 
one of the stone stairs, apd vented the anguish of her heart in 
bitter tears. 

After a time she. rose, and with feeble and tottering steps 
ascended to the street. The astonished listener remained mo- 
tionless on his post for some minutes afterwards, and having 
ascertained with many cautious glances round him that he was 
again alone, crept slowly from his hiding-place, and returned, 
stealthily and in the shade of the wall, in the same manner as 
he had descended. 

_ Peeping out more than once when he reached the top, to 
make sure that he was unobserved, Noah Clay pole darted away 
at his utmost speed, and made for the Jew's house as fast as his 
legs would carry him. 


A QUESTION. 

To ask me “ how I do,” you won’t! 
Then let me ask you “ how you don’t V 

ANSWERED. 

Why, sure, that you're an arrant cheat ; 

And having once been done by you, 
Twere really useless when we meet 
For me to ask you “ how you do.” 


Jorcc Jocund. 
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BY Mil. DULLER OP BRAZEN NOSE. 

Canto VL 

Meantime, suppose them safely housed and dre*, 

For Lady Povntz’s entertainment ^*and. 

Whereto at this set time were hid the best 
And choicest company of Berkshire land. 

Poor Walter had, though for time sorely press’d. 

Ten thousand interrogatories to stand 
From good Rarne Alice, which his spoFd delay’d, 

And took him full ten minutes to evade. 

Scarce was lie usher’d, when a friendly gripe 

Took his hand captive. ** My good fellow \\ at ! 
Relighted — got your note. So all w:i«* ripe 

For near ten years, till Catherine Seymour’s \ l jk 
Brought it to hear ? Your visage is a type 
Of your supreme good fortune, which is not 
# More than I wish’d, Ileav’n knows! but past rny hojx 
You’re one of us 110^ — ’Gad, you ’ll have full scone. 

“ And such a creature! all you could desire — 

A little termagant till six years old : 

I knew the chit ; all Spanish dash and fire. 

But well brought up ; a heart of first-rate mould : 
Not that she ’d suit a common- place esquire ; * 

But for a man of mettle, true and bold 
Of word and action, she M face fire and water — 

Just what you 'd look for in a soldier’s daughter 

“ None know on ’t but my mother, Forde, and I. • 

1 put Jack Shirley on another scent. 

There ’s dancing here, and so forth, by and hy ; 

And our coach, by the time your things are sent, 
Will take you home whene’er you wish to try 
A change from all this county botherment. 

We dine with you to-morrow ^ Forde, a cousin 
Or two, arid our three selves ; just half a dozen. 

“ How d ’ye like Catherine ? — quite off-hand and awh 
Don’t miml her nonsense — she is sound at hea:t. 
And so she told you all? — you stole a march 
On us. Sir Benedict : — decisive, smart, 

As in your o’er-sea project (devil starch 

Th’^dd fellow’s hide who drove you to that start. 
And tan his hide for pettifogger’s vellum ! 

He dines no more at our house, I can tell him.) 

* 

“ Forde u a gentleman ; and, by the by, 

He^s here, on the qui vive, to wish you joy ; 

Oh ! and about your client. Forde and I 

Had settled to remove Webb’s cause, my boy. 

Up to the London courts, that you might try 

Your hand again — ’t would have ensured employ. 
But that you want%iot now. I wrote you word. 

But you had started. How betimes you stirr’d ! 
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" Now for my mother ; it is nearly three, 

And we are starving. Dinner quickly, John. 

Oh, there she is besieged ; e'en let her be. 

That fool the mayor ! — Shirley and Ppush’d on 
To warn you, for poor Alice Ward, you see. 

Ran frantic to his ofiicft and the son 

Of an old owl There, don't you see him now ? 

What do you think of his bedizen’d frow ? 

iC You don’t mind meeting lkirebone here, poor devil? 

He got most terribly set down to-day • 

By th’ foreman, so I wish’d to make the civil 
For once ; the fellow 's harmless in his May ; 

The old man is a pest, a public evil ; 

But he can scarce last long : the son, they say, 

Has his good pointy though weak. Forde, here *s your man; 
Now ask him how he likes his back-Mood plan. 

“ Don’t wring his hand off. So it seems we both 
Fought upon different sides at Roundway Down ? 

I knew it not last night, 1 ’ll take my oath. 

Forde, you kept snug our friend’s by-gone renown. 

Our standard, too — 1 well remember, troth, 

That desperate mcltfe, — 1 with a crack’d crown 
Was left for — Dinner ! truce to our debate : 

Forde hands your w ife, my boy ; look you for Kate." 

# 

What Walter's ansu ers were, I quite forget ; 

And, if 1 recollected, time slips fast. 

There was old armour and a buhl beauffet 

In the great dining-hall to which they pass’d ; 

But how' the party look’d, or wluit they ate, 

Things of the knife-and-fork-and-needle cast, 

The milliners and cooks could toll, no doubt. 

Who drest the dinner and the diners-out. 

The ladies gone, and drank with cordial cheer. 

Up rose Sir Henry Poyntz. “ John, more Bordeaux. 

Mr. High Sheriff, friends and gentles dear. 

And comrades whom 1 served with years ago. 

Charge glasses; — I won’t say, when emptied clear, 

Discharge them o’er your heads ; none here, I know, 

Are roysterers, and in mercy we must spare 
Poor Lady Poyntz’s curious* Venice ware, 

“ Pledge me, J pray, as neighbours, to the health 
Of my friend Counsellor and Captain Childe. 

He was (I smuggle no one here by stealth,) 

A tough King Charles’s man ; but these his wild 
And fighting days are over, and by wealth 
And station we may find him reconciled 
To the existing state of matters, such 
As Heaven decrees— they have not served us much. 

♦ 

" Some may think otherwise ; whoe’er they be, 

They ’ll find a right good neighbour in my friend* 

His health, then, and I thank your courtesy. 

That hath borne this my prosing to an ” 

The toast was echo’d as we near and sc 
When men in social intercourse untw 
With wine and chat: — thought W altli 
Now ! and this same time four-and-twe) 
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No time for thought, though; there not often is, 
When summon’d by the t.'icit requisition 
Of silence. Reader, whether sage or quiz. 

If you stood never yet in this position, 

I pity you in prospect; — what a whiz 

Of crude ideas, all struggling for admission. 

Rush to your pate, defying all arrangement! 

Bolt something out you must, to ’scape derangement. 

But he, well-grounded in forensic art. 

And feeling his own self-esteem touch’d nearly. 
Spoke, as he always acted, from his heart. 

And said his short say manfully and clearly. 

He added, * c It is now my bounded part, 

As on due thought I purposed most sincerely, 

To make one person reparation due. 

. Sir,” (turning to poor Barebone,) “ it is you. 


“ I fancied it my duty yesterday 

To state what roused your spirit as a smn ; 
What I say now, I was prepared to say 

When, last night’s converse hardly yet begun. 
Some othe r subject drew your thoughts away; 

In fa**' Irst brief, whether lost or won, 

Tem\ yers to o’erstep the strict propriety 

Whicv Id prevail in business and society. 


“ Obsei however, for I ’ll not deny it, 

I h<j]\ mr father, jury, judge, and all, 

Clean \vm ig in law, and mean, please God, to try it 
With 1, good speed, in Westminster’s old hall. 

But that ’s no cause, at least I can’t espy it. 

That need occasion — l ’ll not say a brawl 
Between us, but it single angry thought. 

I beg your pardon, for I feel 1 ought.” 

1 need not give the bravos* which ensued ^ 

From guests, mayor, sheriff, host ; nor need I say 
Hands w ere exchanged. Boor Barebone, who had stew’d 
And fretted with vexation half the day. 

Mumbled acknowledgment and gratitude, 

And really felt most anxious to repay 
The generous tact which colour’d his own case, 

And brought him off with unexpected grace. 


Anon he clear’d his throat, and pledged his word. 
Both in his own and in liis father’s name. 

The case and costs should be forthwith referr’d 
To any two friends there, — ’twas all the same. 
This tit-for-tat proceeding, simply stirr’d 
By impulse, and a sense of honest sliame. 
Gain’d him, he quickly found, much estimation. 
And turn’d out worth his whole pastseducation 

The tables were removed a whit perchance 
Earlier than usual in that jovial day, 

As the great hail was wanted for the dance ; 

And on the bowling-green the gentles stray 
By twos and threes ; the time did now advance 
To six, and Walter long’d to get away 
To — not his own home, surely ; yet the force 
Of Poyntz’s words implied it so, of course. 


2 p 2 
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A tap aroused him. “ Childe, you made that youth 
Respectable for life by one white lie.”— * 

“ Why, Forde, what would you ? — Not a viper’s tooth 
Is sharper than the stints of raillery 
1 saw him suffer at the ball ; in truth, 

I care not for my p’s and q’s, not I, 

In helping out a youngster ; 'twere but reason 
To show fair play by an odd word in season. 

“1 11 tell you what, Mu*de, I assume no merit, 

For if my birth ancrqiiirentage he known — 

Come, there's a brag! — my character will bear it." 

“ Perhaps, so: ere I fofind you here alone, 

I met the general, a known man of spirit, 

Conversing with our host in his bluff tone. 

1 Z — ds ! Harry Poyntz !' said he, ‘ my heart is won ; 

1 11 wager that 's old Lutzen’s fighting son.* 

Your father's nom-de-guerre ; — not know it, boy ? 

Thou art not a wise child in that one sense. 

‘/Name me to him?’ he said ; * I should enjoy 
% His friendship — he ’s a don of consequence 
In this your district, and in high employ. 

Cromwell, who cannot prudently dispense 
With his tried parts, still calls him a seceder. 

And talks of Mesiiech and the tents of Kedar, 

€i Wait for the introduction, which our friend 
Much wishes ; then you both may steal away 
Without adieux; the carriage shall attend : 

This Lady Poyntz commissions me to say. 

Now to our lady-loves ; they recommend 

We should taste this new-fangled drink, which may 
Prove a good hit ; coffee I think they style it. 

And promise me the true receipt to boil it. 

“ Stajjtf one more turn, — we ’v^ time for ’t. Walter Childe, 
YoiTused th' old cynic scurvily, 1 trow, — 

Much worse than when, bit by some crotchet wild. 

You would decline my loan a year ago. 

I hoped tg get you stuff’d, and reconciled 

To reason, at my breakfast. Don't you know 
I wrote a note you should have got by eight ? 

Rut you were gone ; my clerk arrived too late. 

“ Well, Walter, as you know, I am right sparing 
Of wo/ds, which my vocation is to sell ; 

Advice to hair-hrain'd youngsters is past bearing. 

And in most cases stinks, they say : too well 
Th' unsavory adage paints Sufch proffer'd fairing. 

As most didactic volunteers can tell. 

Now you 're a county man — thank God for that ! — 

And have to think fqj others — Verbum sat." — 

“ My good true friend." — “ Nay, come, I bear no spite : 
m Yi»u 've borne ill fortune well ; now you have shown 
Wpu can bear good. Friend Wat, you acted right 
*In that poor hoy's affair; I liked your tone 
And manner ; persevere ; so use your might 
Of mind and body, that before Heaven’s throne 
|You may stand straight, when I}eath shall drop the curtain ; 
^Remember, man, like fortune, is uncertain. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF cc A PARISIAN SABBATH.” 

% The traveller may search Europe over, and he will find nothing 
to correspond throughout with the estaminets, the restaurants, and 
the cafes of Paris. The general distinctions between them are these: 
— an estaminet is a place where tobacco is smoked, various sorts of 
beverages are drunk, and ^generally cards and billiards played. A 
restaurant is one where breakfasts and dinners are eaten. A cafe is 
another, where breakfasts aro taken, dominos played, and where 
coffee, 'ices, and all refreshing drinks may, at any hour, be enjoyed. 

In Paris there are more than four hundred cafes. Of these the 
most ancient is the CafiS Procopfe, which may still be seen in the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. It was established by an Italian named Zoppa. 
Opposite to it once stood the Comedic Fran^aise. This theatre gave 
place to the studio of Gros, the famous painter ; that studio vanish- 
* ed, and now a paper magazine is on its site. The Cafe Procope still 
survives. It has, however, somewhat changed in the character of 
its frequenters. Formerly the resort of Rousseau, Freron, Voltaire, 
and the epigrammatic Piron, it is now chiefly patronized by students 
of law, medicine, and literature. There do tiiey assemble in their 
loftv, sugar-loafed hats, repumicln locks hanging over their shoul- 
ders, unwashed beards^ and negligent attire, to chat with th» dame- 
du-comptoir, joke about the Pandects, and play at dominos. For 
this last sport they seem to have a perfect passion. The custom is 
to play for breakfast?. The losers then play among themselves, and 
it is not unusual for him who at ten o’clock entered, and merely 
galled for his petit pain , and cqfe an fail , to retire at the hour of four, 
liaving first deposited some fifty francs with the divinity of the 
place, or at least obtained from her a tick for that small sum. This 
is the genuine frequenter of the Cafe Procope. Sometimes, how- 
ever, you will thdre see authors and artists, as Gustave Planche, 
Gigoux, the young painter, Ilenri Fournier, Eugene Renduel, aijd 
others, but no dramatists. The theatre has abandoned St. Germain- 
des-Pres. The other noted cafes on this side the Seine, are the Vol- 
taire, the Moliere, and lastfr the Desmares, an aristoc rati cal resort, 
where silent and stern deputies from the extreme droit often con- 
gregate. 

But if you would cee the Parisian cafes in all their peculiarities 
and magnificence, go over the Seine into the vicinity of the Palais 
Royal, or walk along the Boulevards. There is a cafe, — peculiar, 
though not very magnificent, — in a little dark street near the Halle 
au ble, I mean the Cafe To*uchard. At a certain season of the year, 
all the jlfovincial actors and actresses, who, coming up to this wide 
theatre of human exhibition, desire to engage their professional abi- 
lities for the winter,^ssemble at this cafe. It is then a sort of foire 
aux comtdiens . Tlydirectors of operas and theatres, . in huge white 
cravats folded consequentially about their chins and mouths, here 
meeV&nd converse with them in significant and nftjestic mode. 
They scan them up and down, listen attentively to their pronuncia- 
tion, reaC over their recommendations, and, if the adventurer be a 
& fentale, scrutinize carefully her teeth, gait, and smile. If in these 
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last three items she be unexceptionable, you will see her, a fortnight 
hence, at the Varietes. If she have a strong arm, a stentorian voice, 
and can look the termagant, the director of the Theatre Porte St. 
Martin is sealing an engagement with her. If she have a spirituel 
face, and a polished, lady-like bearing, she stands a chance for a place 
among the third and fourth-rate artists at the Theatre Fran^ais. 

In the Place du Palais Royal is the Cafe de la Regence. This is 
the great resort of chess-players. Formerly it was much frequented 
by Jean Jacques, and other distinguished men. Here was likewise 
the scene of Philidor’s triumphs. The gallon, if you ask, will show 
you the very spot where that world-renowned player was wont to 
sit, and marshal kings, bishops, and kpights. Enter the cafe at mid- 
day— there are some fifteen or twenty matches playing. What uni- 
versal silence ! — what intent expression ! The automaton of Maelzel 
himself could not look more gravely or ponderingly. Observe that 
venerable man in the corner, his bald head protected by a black day- 
cap ; his face reposes between his two hands, resting on his elbows. 
There does not seem to be much significance in his gaze upon the 
board before him. lie i> indeed a picture of abstraction ; he has # 
actually forgotten with whom he is playing. In vain the garden 
reminds him of the bar a rouse lie ordered. Before his fleshly eye is 
that small battle-ground, with those stationary armies ; but in his 
mental vision these ranks are all in potion. Look — those pawns 
have now been swept from the field. That knight is in possession 
of yonder castle. The queen, dashing to the right and to the left, 
has cried havoc; and those fearless old bishops with a single pawn 
have checked and then checkmated the king. His design now 
springs into the hand of the player, and quick as a flash it is embo- 
died in his move. There are still good players at the Cafe de la 
Regence, but its grand players have passed away ; and, with manjj) 
a once- famed but now deserted favourite in Paris, may it exclaim, 
in the words of Charles V. at his convent, — ‘ f Ah, mes beauz jours, 
oil etes vous ? tf * 

At one end of the Palais Royal is the Cafe des Aveugles et du 
Sauvage. It is subterranean. You descend, too, in more senses 
than one, when you visit it. Its name is derived from the fact that 
its orchestra is composed of half a dozen blind men, thither every 
evening led from the Ilopital des Quinzu-Vingts, to accompany with 
their instruments a man costumed like a savage, while, rolling hor- 
ribly his eyes, and still horribly grinning, he plays the battle of 
W a gram on a drum. This is evidently a low resort. Nothing is 
demanded for admission ; but when you have entered, you are ex- 
pected to take something, and, on paying for it, you find your coffee 
costing twenty sous, instead of eight. The scene of youths, and 
even old men,* with arms in loving proximity to certain necks, may 
not be strictly evangelical ; but yet you who wish to study every 
phase of Parisian life, will hardly pass under the Arch of the Co- 
lumns without for a few moments dropping in to see the blind mu- 
sicians, and hear the battle of* Wagram. 

In the Place de la Bourse, and immediately behind the Exchange, 
is the little Cite du Report. It is the Exchange for women. From 
the grand Bourse they are excluded by a decree of the Tribunal of 
Commerce. Their passion for speculation, however, is not to be 
thus quenched. They gamble away fortunes, sipping orgeai in Yhc 
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Cafe du Report. Mademoiselle Mars has furnished one sad chapter 
in tliq, history of that little room. It is now three o'clock in the 
afternoon. Let us walk into it. Pretending to read the Cours Au- 
thentique, you may hear this conversation: — “ Tiens, bonjour, 
ma’me Pricard, comment que <j-a vous va ?” — •“ Pas trop bien, ina’me 
Chaffarou. Mes Espagnols me donnent bien du tintouin. Vingt- 
et-un et demie, moi, qu’avais achete a trente-trois ! It appears that 
Don Gomes has gone into the Asturias. The rascal, he has ruined 
me .” — “ C’est bien fait, ma’me Fricard, pourquoi que vous n’avez 
pas des ducats. J'ai revendu a benefice, maintenant je vais acheter 
de THaiti, c’est fini. Je ne prends plus de cinq , — vous ne savez, ma 
chere, on va le rembourser le cinq, on donnera du trois” — “ Le rem- 
bourser ! quelle horreur ! ma’me ChafTarou. Comme si Ton ne ferait 
pas mieux tie rembourser lcs assignats. J’en ai encore pour six cent 
mille francs, dans mon secretaire. V’la bien lcs gouvernmcnts.” A 
third woman now rushes in, all business-like. <e Don't you know, 
ladies, Don Carlos has just gained a battle over the Christina # , — 
has killed thirty thousand men and taken one cannon. Telegraphic 
despatch — the Cortes are going into just nothing at all .” — “ What a 
simple thing you are, Madame Potard, for an old midwife,” inter- 
rupts the Chaffarou ; “don’t you see it’s all a trick. Gardez vos 
coupons. Il-y-aura hausse fin courant, — le report ira bien — de- 
mandez plutot a Monsieur Auguste.” M. Auguste, a sort of courtier 
(le matrons of the plnce^jhas just come in. “ Que voulez vous, mes- 
t lames, des differ rs , on dps pcrprluclles ; — des Beiges , ou des Ro- 
ma ins. Il-y-a long temps que nous n’avons rien fait ensemble. 
Oserai-je vous offrir nn petit verre de Kerch?” — -’“Oh, c’est trop 
fort. Monsieur Auguste, du dour s’il vous plait.” — “ Garcon,” says 
Auguste, “ trois verres d’huile de rose.” — Madame Potard changing 
•her mind, shouts out, <{ Garmon, decidement, j’aimerais mieux du 
cognac.” There would be much to amuse in this, were it not for 
the disastrous impoverishments to which such ch^t is often but the 
prologue. 

A few steps from the Cafe du Report bring you to where was , 
until lately, the Cafe Mozart, for a short time one of the most mag- 
nificent and best-frequented in all Paris. It had the great disadvan- 
tage of being in the second story. No Frenchman wdshes to ascend 
stairs in search of coffee. , It had, however, this advantage, — its 
dame-du-comptoir was a heroine. It was Nina Lassave, the mistress 
of Fieschi, who so gracefully bowed to every gentleman as he en- 
tered or left the room. While she presided, that cafe was in high 
glory. Thousands on thousands flocked thither, first, to look at her ; 
secondly, to talk with het\; and thirdly, to enjoy moka in her pre- 
sence. Nina sustained hir fame w ith noble self-possession. A little 
circumstance, however, quite beyond her control, required an ab- 
sence of nine days into what we should call the country . Alas J she 
never returned ; and the Cafe Mozart, with its mirrors and music, 
joined the past. 

Every theatre has in its vicinity a cafe. At these cafes, and like- 
wise thc&e of the Boulevard du Temple, the actors, the actresses, 
and the dramatic authors of the time principally congregate. You 
may see them most frequently betw een ten arid twelve at night. There 
they gather, some to discuss the performances, and some to estimate 
the applause of the evening. Those who have received the latter 
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call importantly for kircli or eau-de-vie. Those who have not, 
merely sip sugared water, and vent their disappointment in Repeti- 
tions of “ quel public ! — sacrc /” The authors sometimes mingle 
with them, and sometimes sit apart ; there they ruminate and com- 
bine. That gentleman, with eye resting on vacancy, and who but 
rarely tastes his cool sorbet , is conceiving a dramatic plot. You per- 
ceive that he has now called for a bavaroisc ; he sips it gently. Be 
assured he has advanced to intrigues and tenderest colloquies. Has 
he at length taken to Cafe rwir ? Tis no small proof that his plot 
is growing thick and romantic, — that he wants the inspiration of its 
aroma, and the images which its strength and hues may perchance 
call up. Has he finally become restless, and demanded a carafe of 
cognac ? You are safe in the remark, that he is at last dealing with 
the darker passions, that he is composing for the theatre of the Porte 
St. Matin, and that a catastrophe of revenge and blood is on the eve 
of developement. The cjame-du-comptoir notices nothing of all this. 
She lktle dreams that, before one week shall have elapsed, she may 
be applauding or condemning the very work of art, the elements of 
which have just now been half derived out of dispensations from her 
own unconscious hand. 

The literary patronage of cafes is not always their only one : 
many are distinguished for their political frequenters. The Cafe 
Valois and the Cafe de Foy have been renowned resorts for men of 
the Restoration, as the Cafe Lemblin has beqp frequented peculiarly 
by the Liberals; but it must be acknowledged that these distinc- 
tions are not now very strongly maintained. Legitim atists. Doctri- 
naires, and Republicans, the Dynastiques, and the Anti-dynastiques, 
may find themselves on any evening glancing at each other from 
different tables of the same cafe. Merchants and stock-jobbers meet 
in great numbers, between twelve and two, before Tortorii’s ; and in* 
the evening, as you lounge in to melt an ice, you will frequently ob- 
serve individuals conversing in a style, conclusive to any but the 
superficial, that their theme is ducats. One of the first steps in Pa- 
risian business is decidedly to strut daily up and down before Tor- 
toni’s. If you would have the earliest intelligence from any part of 
the earth, go to Tortoni’s. Moreover, if you would enjoy chocolate 
and ices, such as no other parts of the earth can equal, go likewise 
to Tortoni’s. Tortoni’s ices are as far beyond all other ices as Tag- 
lioni’s dancing is beyond all other dancing. Taking your seat, the 
gar^on presents you a little carte, in the two columns of which, 
under the words “ creme” and “ fruits,” you read, among other 
things, citron, vaniile, framboise. You select a framboise; in a few 
moments the gar^on deposits before you a silver plate, whereon 
stands a goblet* holding a spoon, a glass bottle miraculously half 
filled with frozen water, a little basket of wafer cake, and the fram- 
boise, ascending, cone-like, six inches above the glass which sustains 
it. Different persons have different modes of taking an ice. At 
Tortoni’s, I know of no one in particular preferable to any other. 
It you be not advanced, however, it may perhaps be well to secure 
such a position that, while each gelid morceau is vanishfhg away 
upon the palate, your eye may rest upon one of the fairest dames- 
du-comptoir near the Boulevards. Tortoni’s ices, moreover, should 
be taken with extreme slowness, and with little or no conversation. 
Nothing should be permitted to interfere with the legitimate delight 
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which these delicious combinations arfe intended to create. For a 
framboise you pay one franc, likewise leaving two sous on the table 
lor the gar^on. Nothing can surpass the brilliancy, and beauty, 
and vivacity of the scene around Tortcni's on a pleasant summer's 
evening. 

Of the magnificent cafes there are eight or ten, between which I 
know not how to choose. At the Cafe de Foy one never hears the 
clatter of dominos ; the game is there forbidden. At the Cafe du 
Caveau and the Cafe. d’Orleans the finest moka in the .metropolis 
may be enjoyed. At the Cafe of the Opera Comique, you drink it 
from cups of greatest magnitude and weight. At the Cafe Vivienne 
it is placed before you on tables of the most beautiful white marble. 
At the Cafe des Varietes it is served up in the midst of Oriental 
splendour, and also at Veron's. Suppose we walk into Veron’s; 
you pronounce it instantly more richly ornamented than any other 
mere cafe in Paris. The gilding of various parts is in a gorgeous pro- 
fusion, that recalls whatever you may have read of the golden house 
of Nero. The ceiling and walls are wrought here and there into the 
most lovely frescoes of birds and flowers ; fauns, nymphs, graces, and 
images in every fantastic form ; four immense and gilded chandeliers 
hang from the ceiling ; a tall candelabra rises in the centre of the 
room, and two bcautil ul lamps stand on the comptoir. These lights 
illuminating these colours and this gilding, make the scene brilliant 
beyond all description. Then the mirrors, so disposed as to double 
and redouble, nay, twenty times to reflect what has been described. 
Here is not merely one Cafe Vevon to dazzle and enchant, but a 
score of them. There iPnot a cafe, nor hardly anything else in 
Paris, which is not abundantly supplied with looking-glasses. The 
French of Louis Philippe can no more live without them than 
could the French of Louis XIV. They are not indeed now, as for- 
merly, carried about by ladies as they promenade the streets ; but 
walking through any street or any passage, y*>u may, if you please, 
pause at every moment to adjust your locks in a mirror. There are 
mirrors in every street, mirrors walling the rooms of every dwelling- 
house, mirrors multiplying every boutique ; there are mirrors in the 
diligences, and mirrors in the omnibuses ; 4 there is no place too high 
nor none too low for them ; they line the Hall of Diana in the Tuil- 
leries, and reflect the boot-black half a dozen times, as he polishes 
your nether-self beneath the sign of “On dire les bottes.” Paris 
itself is one of the largest cities of Europe; but P^jis in all its mir- 
rors is twenty times larger than the largest city in the world. “ It 
cometh often to pass/’ says Bacon, “ that mean and small things dis- 
cover great, better than great can discover small." If I were now 
on those themes, I might detect in their mirrors, not merely ungene- 
rous evidences of their vanity, but one vast school wherein the po- 
lished manners of the French have been educated. But here comes 
the cafe noir . • 

Coffee is to the Frenchman what tea is to the Englishman, beer 
to the Qferman, eau-de-vie to the Russian, opium to the Turk, or 
chocolate to the Spaniard. Men, women, and children, of all grades 
and professions, drink coffee in Paris. In the morning, it is served 
up under the aromatic name of cafe au lait ; in the evening, it is 
universally taken as cafe noir. After one of Vefour’s magnificent 
repasts, it enters your stomach in the character of a settler . It leaves 
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you volatile, nimble, and qulfck ; and over it might be justly poured 
those pleasant compliments which FalstafF bestowed on sherris sack. 
The gar<^on, at your cal] for a demi-tasse, has placed before you a 
snowy cup and saucer, three lumps of sugar, and a petit vcrre . 
He ventured the petit vcrre , inferring from your ruddy English face 
that you liked liqueur. Another garcon now appears ; in his right 
hand is a huge silver pot covered, and in his left another of the same 
material, uncovered : the former contains coffee, the latter cream. 
You reject cream, and thereupon the garcon pours out of the former 
in strange abundance, until your cup, ay, and almost the saucer, 
actually overflow. There is hardly space for the three lumps ; and 
yet you must contrive somehow to insert them, or that cafe noir — . 
black it may indeed be called — will in its concentrated strength be 
quite unmanageable; but, when thus sweetly tempered, it becomes 
the finest beverage in the whole world. It agreeably affects several 
sensed. Its liquid pleases all the gustatory nerves, its savour ascends 
to rejoice the olfactory, and even your eye is delighted with those 
dark, transparent, and sparkling hues, through which your silver 
spoon perpetually shines. You pronounce French coffee the only 
coffee. In a few moments its miracles begin to be wrought ; you 
feel spiritucl, amiable, and conversational. Delille’s fine lines rush 
into your memory : — 

“ I ? .t jo aw du genie eprouvant le rcvejl* 

Hoire dans eliaque goutte, uri rayon du soleil.” 

You almost express aloud your gratitiMe to the garcon. In his 
sphere he seems to you a beau-ideal. Hiflriair is polished into ebon. 
His face has a balmy expression, that enchants you. His cravat is 
of intensest white. His shirt- bosom is equally elegant. His round- 
about is neat and significant. Upon his left arm hangs a clean 
napkin, and his lower extremities are quite wrapped about in a 
snowy apron. His blockings are white, and he glides about in 
noiseless pumps. At your slightest intimation he is at your elbow. 
He is a physiognomist of the quickest perception. He now marks 
the entrance of yonder aged gentleman with a cane. Calmly he 
moves for a demi-tasse. That aged gentleman is an habitue. He 
glances his eye at the titles of half-a-dozen Gazettes, and having 
found that which he desired, lays it aside, carefully, upon his table. 
Having divested liitnsdf of gloves and hat, he sits down to cafe noir y 
and the gazette.^ That man patronizes onl); Veron's. He is not its 
habitue of ten or twenty years, but of forty. It lias changed pro- 
prietors five times ; but, even as Mademoiselle Mars has performed 
under the Directory, the Consulate, the Empire, the Restoration, and 
the Revolution, and is still fresh, and true to her vocation, so has 
this habitue survived those five proprietary regimes ; still continuing 
true to Veron's. With several others he is now considered, as it 
were, a part of the establishment, and when it Exchanges hands its 
inventory is made out somewhat thus : — 

12 marble tables 400 francs. 

24 stools, nearly new 125 „ 

7 habitues, nearly used up, but capable of enduring, say 

five years 600 „ 

That individual has no physical or moral type out of Paris. 
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Tapping your cup with a five-franc piece, the gar^on approaches, 
and, taking the coin, advances with it towards the dame-du-comp- 
toir, saying at the same time, “ huit — cent.” The dame-du-comp- 
toir — 

And where out of France will you find a dame-du-comptoir ? 
Some of our cockney travellers sometimes call her by the blowsy 
name of barmaid. But there is a wide ocean foiling between that 
graceful, elegantly dressed, and universally-recognising divinity, and 
her to whom that abominable name may be applied, — a name reek- 
ing with exhalations from mugs, and beer-bottles, and stable-boys. 
This lady sits stately behind her compioir . Two large silver vases 
stand in front of her, filled with spoons. At her right hand are 
several elegant decanters, and at her left a score of silver cups 
piled up with sugar. There is moreover a little bell within reach 
to summon the gar^on, and wide open before her arc the treasury- 
boxes of the cafe. Her business is to superintend the gar^ons, and 
receive the money. Her influence is, by her graceful presence, to re* 
fine the whole scene. 

You may remark that such public vocation is out of woman's 
sphere. I can hardly coincide w T ith you. I must say, however, that 
after some European travel, my ideas with regard to what Is wo- 
man's legitimate sphere, have become somewhat confounded. 

. In every country, from Turkey upwards, woman has her certain 
place. In Italy, in Switzerland, in Germany, in England, in Scot- 
land, and more than all in civilized and woman-adoring France, I 
have seen her, in instances without number, performing offices of 
hardship and notoriety, with which her heaven -given, womanly 
nature seemed to me totally incompatible. 

That the age of chivalry has passed from Europe needs not the 
meagre evidence that no thousand swords leaped from their scab- 
bards to save the beautiful Marie Antoinette. Travel over Europe, 
the proofs shall stare you in the face wherever you go. In Munich 
a woman does the work of printer’s devil. In Vienna I have seen 
her making mortar, carrying hods, digging cellars, and wheeling 
forth the clay ; and there have I also seen females harnessed with a 
man # nay with a dog, and once with even a jackass, to a cart, drag- 
ging the same through the most public streets of the metropolis. In 
Dresden she saws and splits wood, drags coal about the city in a 
little waggon, and wheels eatables for miles through the highways to 
the market, in a huge barrow. In all these*places, in France and 
Italy, may you note her .with basket and scraper, hastening to mo- 
nopolize the filth just fallen upon the public routes. 

In France females do vastly more degrading and out-of-door 
work than in J&igland, and in Paris thejfcare in as great request as 
the mirrors themselves. A woman harnesses diligence horses. A wo- 
man cleans your boolP as you rest them on her little stand at the 
Pont Neuf. At the theatres it is a woman who sells you your ticket, 
and other women who take charge of the boxes. At many mere busi- 
ness-officer it is a woman who doe9 the business. Would you bargain 
at a Chafltier for a load of wood, you bargain with a woman. Would 
you be conveyed publicly to the south of France, you receive your 
right to a place in the Coupee from a woman. There is no shop, of 
whatever description, in which a woman is not concerned. There is 
indeed hardly a department in which she does not seem to be chief 
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manager , The greatest hotel in Paris is kept by a woman. You see 
women superintending everywhere ; — in the reading-rooms, in the 
restaurants, in the estaminets, in the Cafes ; — selling tobacco in the 
thronged Tabacs; tending cabinets inodories on the Boulevard Mont- 
martre ; lending newspapers in the Palais Royal, and writing out 
accounts in the Rue de la Paix ; — and when, alas ! her vocation must 
needs render her form invisible, you shall still on canvass see her 
image, large x as life, in fifty streets of Paris, under these pregnant 
words ; — ci A la Maternite. Madame Messager, — sage-femme, 9 
jours, Taccouchment compris. 50 francs et au dessus.” 

One might infer from most of these instances that woman had 
changed occupations with the other sex. So far as cooking is con- 
cerned this is the fact. But I know not if the remark can be ex- 
tended farther. While the w f omen are thus active, the men are too 
generally lounging. Ten thousand brilliant shops in Paris are each 
day and evening presided over by ten thousand brilliant women. 
Here is certainly no unattractive spectacle. Therein is revealed the 
ingenuity of the French; since many a green one, and many a 
knowing one, is thus beguiled into jewellery and kid-gloves, to say 
no worse, merely because it is pleasant to higgle about their price 
with such gentle cheaters. As to the beauty of these divinities, you 
shall hear many a sigh from ancient veterans of the Consulate and 
the Empire. They will tell you that the young loveliness of those 
times has vanished. The present is an old and ugly generation. So 
far as specimens in Cafes are concerned, the remark may be true. I 
have been surprised to find with so much grace, and so much court- 
liness, and so much gentleness, so little personal beauty combined. 
I hardly know an example that may be safely recommended, and yet 
he who should often walk through the Palais Royal, without ever 
looking into the Cafe Corazza, might be justly charged, in traveller’s 
phrase, with “ having seen nothing.” 

Returning from this episode, I go on to say that as soon as the gar- 
^on cries “ huit — cent,” and deposits the coin before her, the dame- 
du-comptoir abstracts eight sous from the hundred . The gar ^ on, re- 
turning your change, invariably looks forward to a small puur-boire for 
himself. If you leave one sous, he merely inclines his head. Ifjrou 
leave two , he adds to the inclination a <( mcrcie” Finally, if yon 
generously abandon three , he not only bows profoundly, whispering 
mercie , but respectfully opens the door to you on departing. As you 
leave you will always iook at the lady, arid raise your hat. The quiet 
self-possession with which she responds to your civility informs you 
that she has bowed to half the coffee- drinkers of Europe. 

Having taken our demi-tasse, suppose that to vary the scene we 
visit an estaminet. Guidq^ by the words : Estamfret, 4 billiards, 
on joue le ” — for “ poule ” you see the figure of a chicken , — let us 
ascend these stairs behind the Italian Opera. #At the top of these a 
door is opened ; what is the prospect ? Dimly through dense to- 
bacco-clouds are seen groups of smokers and drinkers, chatting at 
their stands, — billiard-tables, and men in shirt-sleeves flourishing 
queues, gar^ons gliding here and there, some with bundleg *>f pipes, 
sonie with bottles of Strasburgh beer, and some with eau-de-vie. In 
the corner you discover a white-capped dame-du-comptoir, looming 
up through the fog, her left flanked by pipes of every length, and 
her right by jugs and bottles without number. A gar^bn, — alas ! 
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not the clean and polished beau-ideal of the Cafe Veron, — advances 
and looks into your face with so emphatic an expression, that you 
arc constrained to call for a cigar and a petit-verre. On observing 
more closely, you now perceive in one wall of the room a large case 
half filled with ordinary pipes, and in another still another case with 
pipes of rarest make from the rarest material, the veritable ccume - 
de-mer . Among the thirty or forty persons here assembled there is 
a great deal of motion, and a great deal of talk ; and, before half an 
hour has passed, you recognise four or five different languages. In 
the midst of the variety there is one thing common, — smoke is roll- 
ing from every mouth. Here are five gentlemen, of whom two are 
in uniform of the National Guard. They have called for cards. A 
little green square, with cards, is placed upon the marble table be- 
fore them. They sip coffee, smoke ordinary pipes, and play^ at 
vingt-et-un.. They are Frenchmen. # Yonder dark individual, in 
those warlike moustaches, which extend and twine about his ears, 
and who smokes that delicate lady’s finger, as with folded arms he 
seriously observes the players, is a Spaniard. You observe the old 
gentleman sitting near him. Upon his table is a large bottle of 
Strasburg. His right hand half embraces a goblet of the beverage, 
his left is around the huge bowl of his pipe, and as with half-closed 
eyes he puffs those careless volumes from his mouth, you cannot 
mistake the German. The players at one of the billiard- tables you 
discover from their language to be Italians. Those at the other are 
Frenchmen, and he with the short pipe is Eugene, the finest player 
in Paris. 

That Eugene does nothing but play billiards. He is autocrat of 
the queue . Professor of his art, he will tell you that he has just come 
from giving lessons to the Marquis of A, or the Baron B. For such 
as take any interest in this elegant game, the play of Eugene is a 
source of much delight. Indeed parties and engagements are fre- 
quently made for the express purpose of witnessing his style. He 
plays the French game of three balls, counting carams and doubled- 
pocketing ,v. Mark his elegant and easy position. With what graceful 
freedom does he manage his queue ; and as its elastic point salutes the 
baUta the sound is half musical ! How complicated are his combina- 
tions, and with what swiftness are they conceived ! He has unques- 
tionably a genius for the game ; some natural capacities that way, to 
himself mysterious, and for which he claims no praise. You deem 
those balls in an unaccountable position. Eugene hardly surveys the 
table. Swiftly his thought passes out through his queue into the 
white ; the white takes the red, and cushioning, spins for an Tnstant, 
and then starts off in a miraculous curve towards the left, tapping 
gently the blue. The red has been doubled into the middle pocket. 
There is from every observer an exclamation of delight. Eugene 
notices it not. What to-them was mystery is t6 him the simplest in- 
tellectual combination. He has moreover left the balls in the best 
possible position. He almost always leaves them so. Hence, 
when he gets the run he i^a very dangerous competitor. With him 
the question is not so muen how he shall count, as how, after count- 
ing, he shall leave the balls. Nothing I know of in its way is 
more charming than to watch the various developernents of Eugene’s 
design. There is not a single direction of the balls whereof, previ- 
ously to his stroke, Eugene is not aware. Of course Eugene never 
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scratches . Those providential interferences which aimless players 
call far-seeing of their own are not within his scope. The idea of 
being in luck is an abstraction whereof he never dreams. Fortune is 
never for him nor against him. Pocketing himself would be a phe- 
nomenon. He never makes a miss-queue. There is, moreover, no 
kissing in his play. His strokes are firm and gentle, and graceful, 
and full of thought. His spread is the most magnificent thing I 
have ever seen, and his si might -hazat ds are, beyond all expression, 
marvellous. The style of Eugene is far beyond all other styles, as 
the style of Paganini is beyond all other styles. Not that Eugene 
never misses. But Eugene’s miss is finer than the count of any other 
player ; and as Boswell preferred the being cui by Johnson to a 
heartiest recognition by any other Englishman, so might you more 
plume yourself on a miss like that of Eugene than on the best count 
of the best individual who is ponder playing with him.. Until this 
evening I had had no just conception of how intensely intellectual 
is the genuine game of billiards. Until now I had been accus- 
tomed to derive my pleasure therein, chiefly from the sight of po- 
lished balls noiselessly coursing over a plain of green, or darting off 
in angles of mathematical regularity : — from listening to the sharp, 
quick click of their hit, or the tinkle of bells announcing them 
pocketed ; — and more than all, from that extremely agreeable ner- 
vous sensation along the arm, which attends the contact of queue 
with ball. I now felt that I was all wrong, and that tin's game, like 
chess, was to be appreciated in proportion as it embodied thought, 
and that random shots in the one should be held in the same degra- 
dation as random moves in the other. 

But, what ’s here? Music has arisen. Through the thick smoke- 
clouds we dimly see two figures, male and female. They have each 
a violin. Let us drop them each a sous, and so conclude our ram- 
blings and coJPtations among the cafes and estaminets of Paris, 
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I watch'd the morn break on«thy natal day. 

But could not check a deep, unpitied su> li. 

Though thou art gone, still Mein’ry calls to Ih; 1»P 
Past happy days, and sunny hours gone by. 

And when 1 saw the sunbeam* softly play 
O’er the calm river, on whose banks we mcl, 

All ! none can tell the anguish that I fWt 
In thinking that thou should’st so soon forget 

Forget, afid seem to break all friendship’s ties, 

Those ti£s which once seem’d never to be broken ; 

But, like sweet summer flowers, they now are dead, 

And leave but sorrow as them only token. 

But though long years may pasJIre we may meet, 

Those early vows will still most sacred be ; 

Or though on earth we’re doom’d to meet no more, 

Still shall I feel a sister’s love for thee. 

M C. II. 
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THE JESTEJt. 

There lived in Florence, centuries ago, 

A merry citizen, by name Gonello, 

Wbo.se wit was ceaselessly upon the flow, 

Especially when wine had marie bun mellow, 

And o’er bis visage spread an honest glow : 

He was, m truth, a very pleasant fellow, 

And could not ope his mouth but out there flew, 
Extemporaneously, a jest or two. 

Ilut sometimes ’tis a crime to be too witty ; 

And having ridiculed some dunce of rank, 

He was without delay expell’d the city — 

(A hard return for such a harmless prank !) — 

Ncithci Ins jokes nor tears could gam him pity, 

And all his friends look’d very cool and blank 
When he came near to ask them for assistance : — 

Telling him civilly to keep his distance. 

lie turn’d away in loneliness of heait, 

Beslov mg many a bitter gibe on those 
Who drove him houseless from Ins native mart, 

To seek elsewhere a haven of repose ; 

Compt'li’d from all endearments to depart. 

By faithless friends and miserable foes, 
it was indeed a cruel thing to pester 
With banishment so capital a jester. 

Gonello shook the dust from off lus shoes, 

And made a virtue of necessity, 

Resolving, spite of Fortune, not to lose 
The mirth that buoy’d him on Life’s changing sea; 
"The world was all before him where 10 choose” — 

Soon he determined what his course should be ; 

The Marquis of Ferrara, said report, 

Wanted a fool to entertain his court. 

Gonello went to seek the situation, 

And back'd his prayers with such a comic face, 

That he was duly made, by installation, 

Prime fool and jester to his noble grace ; 

And having taken up this occupation, 
lie put on motley, as became his place, 

And thenceforth pass’d his precious time in joking, 
Punning and quizzing, revelling and smoking. 

Ilis jests were all both laughable and new, 

Possessing a most rare and sparkling flavour ; 

And being witty and kind-hearted too, 

Me soon arose to universal favour, 

And from all quarters loud applauses drew, 

Which did not in the least of envy savour ; 

The marquis was delighted with his choice, 

And hung with rapture on his jester’s voice. 

VOL. IV. 2 Q 
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In every public question or debate 
His highness made Gonello a partaker, 

And when the laws were broken in the state, 

Gonello always could reprieve the breaker. 

Twas an odd combination of his fate, 

That of a jurisprudent and pun-maker ! 

But still he was a very good adviser, 

And there was no one in the council wiser. 

And so his days flew by, undimmM by care. 

His wit broke forth like bubbles fast ascending 
From some deep fountain to the sunny air, 

Their lucid flash with rainbow colours blending. 
But all is evanescent that is fair, 

And grief on joy is evermore attending. 

The Marquis of Ferrara grew unwell, 

And poor Gonello’s happy spirits fell. 

His grace's illness was a quartan ague, 

Which the physicians said they could not cure; 

I hope, dear reader, it may never plague you ; 

Doubtless 'tis quite unpleasant to endure. 

(If this digression be a little vague, you 
Will see how hard it is a rhyme to lure, 

And pardon me, remembering that “ sometimes 
Kings are not more imperative than rhymes.”) 

There was one remedy, which no one dare 
Apply through terror of the patient’s wrath ! 

It was, to seize him wholly unaware 
And throw him in the sea, by way of bath, 

A thing they thought he would by no means bear, 
But strangle the first one who cross’d his path. 
Since the physicians would not then apply it, 
Gonello secretly resolved to try it. 

He had no great respect for wealth or rank ; 

So, promenading with his grace one day 
Along the quay upon the river’s bank, 

He plunged the marquis headlong in the spray ; 
Then, seeing him drawn out before he sank, 

Took to his heels and ran with speed away; 
Presuming that unless he quickly vanish’d, 

He would most probably be whipp’d and banish’d. 

His highness was pull’d out all wet and dripping, 
Enraged at having been so coolly treated ; 

Albeit his health was mended by the dipping, 

And his recovery almost completed. 

He swore the jester should receive a whipping. 

In this he quickly found himself defeated ; 

For then they told him he had just decamp'd— 

At which the marquis bit his lips and stamp’d. 

„ The courtiers were all fill'd with indignation 
Against the graceless and audacious prater, 

And the next day went forth a proclamation 
Denouncing poor Gonello for a traitor. 

The edict fill’d him with much perturbation— 

But his chagrin and misery were greater 
On learning that he would be killed M if found 
Ever again upon Ferrara ground.” 
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lie fled the town, and, lonely, pined awhile ; 

But as he conn'd one day his doom of woe, 

A bright thought lit his face into a smile, 

And, starting, lie exclaim’d, “ It shall be so ! 

No longer will I stay a single mile 
From court, but, fearless, once more thither go : 

For it is only 4 on Ferrara ground' 

That I incur the penalty, ‘ if found.' " 

So he resolved, in spite of the decree, 

Again to visit the forbidden place, 

Believing that his presence could not be 
But welcome, and agreeable to his grace : 

He would, at least, go for himself and see. 

So, with a lightsome heart and merry face, 
lie enter’d old Ferrara, full of mirth, 

Perch’d high upon a cart of Paduan earth , 

By this device he hoped to have evaded 
The myrmidons and bloodhounds of the law. 

But, ah ! he did not view the thing as they did, 

Who stood not for entreaty or for flaw; 

But pull’d him down, unpitied and unaided, 

And cast him in a prison’s ponderous maw ; 

Then rudely told him, for his consolation, 

The axe and platform were in preparation. 

A priest came shortly after to his cell, 

To shrive lus soul and give him absolution ; 

And lower yet Gonello’ s spirits fell 
When he beheld this reverend intrusion. 

But then the turret’s melancholy bell 
Gave out the signal of his execution ; 

And he was led forth to the public square, 

The cowl'd monk whispering at his side, i( prepare !** 

The crowd is gather'd, and the accursed block 
Stands thirsting for the awe-struck victim’s blood. 
Whose neck, uncover’d, waits the impending shock 
Which shall unseal the hot and crimson flood. 

An interval succeeds, that seems to mock 
The horror of the gasping multitude, 

When, lo ! the grinning minister of slaughter 
On the bared throat dashes— a pail of water ! 

Shouts in the air and thunderous applauses ! 

“ Long live the marquis, and Gonello long ! 

Joy to the ransom’d, and to him who causes 
Right only to assume the mask of wrong !” 

Hats toss’d on high fill up the joyous pauses, 

And all is mirth arnid the assembled throng, 

While boisterous laughter, with successive peals, 

Treads close on Sorrow’s swift-receding heels. 

But soft ! — the jester — why does he remain 
Motionless on the imerimson’d platform still * 

Has agonizing terror stunn’d his braiu, 

Or sudden gladness sent too fierce a thrill ? 

Faints he from rapture or excess of pain ? 

His heart beats not— his brow is pale and chill — 
Light from his eyes, heat from his limbs has fled— 

Jesu Maria ! he is dead— is dead ! 

2 q 2 
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Alas, poor Yorick ! ’twas a cruel jest — 

A tragic ending to thy life of fun. 

To be so driven, by a mock behest, 

From the bright glances of the blessed sun, 

To the dark chambers of the place of rest ! 

Tripp’d up before thy natural course was run ; 

And finally extinguish’d by a hoax, 

Made of the remnants of thy cast-off jokes ! 

'Tis said the marquis was an alter’d man, 

And very sad and gloomy for a while; 

Losing all relish for the flowing can. 

And frequenting the chapel's sombre aisle. 

His countenance grew miserably wan, 

And some aver he ne’er was seen to smile 
After Gonello thus destroy’d his jest, 4 

And play’d, hirnself, his last one and his best ! 

E. Saroent. 


MATILDA TO KING JOHN. 

I am not now the maid you saw me last, — 

That favour soon is vanished and past : — 

The rosie blush, once lapt in lilye vale, 

Is now with morphew overgrown and pale ! 

Drayton, 

Go — go — thou ’rt like the bird and bee, 

That only play their music when 
Their wings are on the light wind free; 

If once they cower 
In nest or flower, 

Their melody is silent then. 

As thine is now to me ! 

Go — go — I ’ve been the nest or flower 
That stopp’d thee in thy tuneful flight; — 

But I M not have thee droop one hour : 

Again take wing; — 

To hear thee sing. 

Though not for me, will some delight 
To this sad bosom bring ! 

Go — go— I caged thee, as I thought, 

To be sole minstrel of my heart ; 

But, since the ptis’ner that I caught 
Hath weary proved 
Of her he loved, 

Let him be free again to part, 

And seek as he hath sought ! 

Yes ! — go — and if my memory 
Should ever wail upon thine ear, 

Send back its discord all to me ! 

I love thee so, 

The slightest woe 

Should never come thy fancy near. — 

Forgive — forget this tear] 


J. A. Ware. 
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NIGHTS AT SEA; 

Or, Sketches of Naval Life during the War. 

BY THE OLD SAILOR* 

No. XI. 

“ The course of true love never did run smooth.” 

LORD C FORD AND THE PIRATE. 

“ I slept soundly that night, (continued his lordship), and the 
next morning, having equipped myself in my uniform, I endea- 
voured to obtain an interview with the beautiful Julia, who had 
taken such strong hold of all my mental faculties. I gave my guard 
the most solemn assurances that I would not attempt to escape if he 
would allow me to quit my room. I also presented him with a 
doubloon, and the request was complied with. But Susette was on 
the watch, and, as I passed along the gallery, she fell on her knees 
and clung to me with desperate energy, at the same time pouring 
out the most passionate exclamations of grief. Her swollen eyes 
and pale cheeks plainly evinced the manner in which she had passed 
the hours of the night, and the evidences of her agony were too pal- 
pable to excite the smallest suspicion of deception. 1 raised her up, 
talked to her, tried to soothe her mind, and endeavoured to rally her 
out of the attachment she professed to have for me, at the same time 
pointing out the utter impossibility of its meeting with a suitable 
return. 

" € You have deluded me, monsieur/ said she, as a fresh burst of 
anguish, mingled with resentment, convulsed her features, basely 
deluded me !' 

“ ‘ No, no, Susette/ I emphatically pronounced ; c you have de- 
ceived yourself. But come, come, do not be a simpleton, and indulge 
thus in useless regrets. I leave you to-day, and perhaps we may 
never meet again/ 

“ ‘You know but little of my heart if you can think so meanly of 
me/ she quickly replied. ‘ Who is to visit you in prison if I do 
not? Who will attend to your necessities, and administer to your 
comforts, if I refrain ? No, monsieur ; though you have betrayed 
me in your lighter mirth, — though you love me not, yet it shall 
never be said that my affections — the affections of the lowly Susette 
■—withered beneath the blast of your adversity/ 

“ There was an heroic fervour in the poor girl's manner that 
powerfully interested me, and pleaded strongly in her favour. 

“ ‘ But, Susette/ said 1 in a tone of reasoning, e they will not 
allow you to enter the gaol ; and if they would, I ought not, under 
all circumstances, to give my sanction to it. No, no, Susette, you 
must not run any risk for me. It will not be long before I shall be 
exchanged or at liberty/ The thought rushed upon my mind that, 
being deprived of my parole, I could make use of her assistance to 
effect my escape ; but the remembrance of J ulia banished the idea 
f You may, however, materially serve me, Susette/ said I. 

** ( How ? — in what ?' inquired she, eagerly catching hold of my 
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arm, and gazing in my face, whilst her looks manifested the keenest 
desire to comply with my wishes. t Ask my life, and it is 
yours !* 

“ € May I confide in you, Susette?* I solemnly asked; * will you 
not betray me ? — will not jealousy — revenge — ' 

“ * Ha !' uttered the sorrowing girl as she drew a convulsive 
respiration, 'jealousy! — revenge? Is it even so? Am I scorned, 
contemned, loathed, abandoned for another ? Yet what am I, that 
I should aspire to happiness ? An outcast thrown upon the world 
as the receptacle for its contempt !' 

“ ‘ Susette/ remonstrated I, ' why should you imagine such un- 
accountable things? But I see you will not be my friend, and 
therefore we will part/ 

€f e I would be more than your friend/ returned she with energy, 
‘ I would be your devoted worshipper, your abject slave. What 
is there in Susette's power that she would not readily undertake to 
prove her love. You may, you must confide in me. I will perish 
rather than betray you — I will die with your name upon my lips !' 
and she burst into tears. 

“ Time was getting very precious to me — I had no other chance 
of gaining access to J ulia ; and, observing that Susette was more 
placid, I said, ' Well, then, I will put trust in you; and, though the 
task may be painful, yet I am certain you will not shrink — Ma'm'- 
selle Julia — * 

“ c Ha!' shrieked the unhappy girl, as she drew herself rigidly up, 
and her countenance assumed a livid whiteness. She pressed her 
hands upon her forehead, and her look was wild despair— the next 
instant she darted upon me like an adder from its coil — a poniard 
gleamed for a moment in the air — it descended erringly and harm- 
lessly, and Susette fell prostrate without animation or sensibility on 
the floor. The shriek and the noise alarmed several of the house- 
hold, and both Monsieur Leffler and his daughter hastened to the 
spot. I endeavoured to make it appear that I had been drawn 
thither by a similar impulse ; but Julia looked incredulous, and the 
poor girl was carried away to her own apartment. Leffler, with the 
poUte&se of his nation, could do no other than introduce me to the 
beautiful girl before me ; and, as accident had thus brought us 
together, I endeavoured to improve the opportunity by conversation. 
I could see that my voice was familiar to her ear, by the sudden 
starts which she gave when I addressed her, and the abrupt earnest- 
ness with which she frequently gazed at my features. There was a 
restlessness in her mind which could not, however, dispel the clouds 
of mystery that hung around her remembrances. The voice was 
that of Henri, but the person was that of the English prisoner. 

"We breakfasted together, and Leffler seemed to be really grieved 
at the prospect of my leaving him, though I certainly did not give 
him much credit for sincerity; but Julia warmly expressed her 
regret, and importuned her father to use his endeavours to avert it. 
He shrugged up his shoulders, shook his head, and then slowly whis- 
pered, 

u * Monsieur is too generous to expect me to sacrifice all I am 
vtfoHh, perhaps my very life, to entreat so small a service, and which 
no doubt would at once be promptly refused/ 

* “ I readily acquiesced in his views, and spoke lightly of their 
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apprehensions, expressing a conviction that my incarceration would 
not be of long duration, as the interval of aberration of intellect, when 
proved by the medical, men, must exonerate me. My guard re- 
minded me that the hour for departure had arrived ; but I entreated 
a little longer delay, which was purchased by another piece of gold. 
The conversation turned upon the events of the preceding day, and, 
whilst J ulia was speaking in high terms of her defender. Monsieur 
Leffler was called out on business, and we were left alone. 

“ ‘ Your defender, Miss Leffler, has been captured/ said I. * He 
came here early this very morning to seek you, and fell into the 
hands of his enemies/ 

t€ ‘Pauvre Henri !’ uttered Julia in great agitation, as the tears 
rushed to her eyes ; ‘ he deserved a better fate/ 

u c And can one so surpassingly lovely/ said I, with something 
like reproach in my manner, e can one so beautiful as Miss Leffler 
bestow her affections on a negro?* 

“ * Your question is most unmanly and insulting, sir/ uttered she 
in anger, whilst her dear little heart was ready to burst with grief 
and vexation. She rose from her seat to quit the room ; but the 
only passage was close by my side, and as she essayed to go by, I 
held up the token. 

“ ‘ Do ladies present rings/ said I, € without attaching any mean- 
ing to the gift? You will pardon me. Miss Leffler, for being thus 
abrupt, but the moments are precious/ She eyed the token with 
evident astonishment, then sank in a chair by my side. ‘ Your 
negro friend entreated me to place this bauble in your sight, and 
your pledge was given to try and save him. He also made me ac- 
quainted with his claims — * 

f His claims?* repeated Julia in an inquiring tone of contempt 
and surprise. ‘ Pray, what claims, sir, did he urge ? He is a negro, 
sir, — kind, brave, and generous, it is true, ay, even to shame many 
a whiter skin ; but he has no claim except upon my gratitude, and 
that will prompt me to struggle for his rescue. You, I am sure, 
will not despise a gallant and intrepid spirit because it may be 
covered by a dark skin/ 

“ * You have rightly judged me, lady/ rejoined I emphatically ; 
* and though I would not have you love — ’ Her eye flashed with 
impatience. 

“ e It is folly, sheer folly, to cherish such a preposterous thought/ 
said she, ‘ and I must insist that my ears are not again outraged by 
so horrible an idea. Yet, sir, that man twice saved me from destruc- 
tion — he snatched me from a dreadful fate — he has — in short, he 
merits all my best exertions in his behalf; and I must also demand 
your assistance in my endeavours to obtain his freedom.* 

“ * Oh that I were the happy man T exclaimed I in a tone of ten- 
derness that made Julia start, and fix her eyes steadily upon me. 
Had I been your deliverer, lady, could you—** I lowered my voice to 
deep pathos—* would you have loved me ?* 

“ ‘ That is a prompt question, monsieur/ returned she, smiling 
through the gloom of sorrow that hung upon her brow: * perhaps 
Susette could best afford you a reply/ and she rose to depart. 

“ * Stay— one moment stay, Miss Leffler/ said I, as I caught her 
hand with ardour. f Susette is no more to me than Henri is to you/ 
She gently tried, to disengage herself. f Nay, nay/ continued I, ‘my 
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honour, my oath shall convince you of the truth of my assertion. 
My very soul adores you ; — every faculty and feeling of my mind is 
yours, for I am—’ Her father's footstep, was heard at the door, 
and the intended announcement was instantly silenced as Julia, 
trembling with emotion, immediately withdrew. 

U€ Monsieur must depart/ said my guard; *1 cannot admit of 
longer delay, and shall be reprehended for that I have already 
allowed.* 

u < I am prepared/ replied I proudly ; and, bidding farewell to 
my worthy host, I accompanied the man to the place of incarce- 
ration, and in another quarter of an hour was securely immured 
within the walls of the jail. A few hours afterwards, and I was 
called before an officer, who questioned me as to the cause of my 
absence. I refused to* state particulars, but briefly pleaded brain 
lever, and complained of dreadful palpitation of the hearty and again 
demanded my parole. 

“ ‘ Does monsieur know nothing of an English fleet upon the 
coast?' inquired the interrogator. 

u 4 On my honour, nothing whatever/ answered I ; ‘ but I sin- 
cerely hope it is true, and that they will blow the place about your 
ears, so that I may once more swing in my cot.' 

<CC A thousand thanks, monsieur/ returned the officer, smiling 
with bitterness; ‘mais, you must take care you are not blown up 
with us/ 

“ * I 'll run my chance/ said I carelessly : < but the presence of my 
countrymen is no reason that I should be denied my parole/ 

“*Vous avez raison, monsieur / rejoined the officer; ‘you have 
given us the slip once, and, without meaning any personal offence, 
you probably would not hesitate to do it again. You have been 
very intimate, and quite at home with Monsieur Leffler/ 

“ ‘ Undoubtedly/ returned I with warmth ; * he has behaved with 
great hospitality and kindness, and I shall always respect him lor 
his generous conduct to an unfortunate prisoner. Would to Heaven 
I could find all his countrymen equally as well inclined/ 

f V mis avez raison / again repeated he, with a look of malicious 
contempt; ‘we should soon see the ensign of St. George on the 
flag-staff of the tri-colour, and perhaps Monsieur Leffler would profit 
by the exchange/ 

“ ‘ You do him gross injustice/ exclaimed I : ‘he has ever acted 
with honour as it respects myself. But I suppose there is some 
petty pique,, some rancorous dislike in your breast against him ; and 
malignity in power has but to hurl the stone ' 

“ He shrugged his shoulders. ‘ I am too humble an individual to 
place myself in juxta-position with Monsieur Leffler/ — his keen eye 
was bent intently, peeringly upon me as he added, f his daughter is 
courted by the general's aid-de-camp, and/ he curled his upper lip 
in scorn, * ils Raiment bean coup' 

“ Happily I saw his drift was to throw me off my guard, and 
therefore J answered with an air of indifference, ‘ Settle that with 
your countryman ; but if you are only in an inferior station, what 
right have you to question me ?' 

Monsieur is angry/ said he smiling, and endeavouring to as- 
sume composure. 4 Vous ks connaisez tons les deux V 
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“ 1 1 shall make no reply,' returned I, folding my arms in defiance, 
‘ until I know who my examiner is.’ 

“ c Pardonnez moi, monsieur / said he somewhat obsequiously, 
though evidently in mockery ; c shall I refresh your memory ? An- 
swer or not as you please — remember, silence gives consent. Was 
not your absence connected with negotiations from Leffler to the 
royalists ? — your malady all affected ? — the attack upon Mademoi- 
selle Julia of your planning ?' 

r< ‘ For myself/ said I proudly, ‘ I would scorn to answer; but for 
a worthy and honourable man like Monsieur Leffler, I cannot refrain 
from speaking. And, first of all, you are a withered, sapless, igno- 
rant old fool/ — he bowed — ‘ for imagining such things* ; and, se- 
condly, I have never in a single instance conversed with Leffler on 
national concerns. I am a British officer, and demand to be treated 
as such/ * 

“ c So you shall — so you shall/ quickly returned he ; ‘ but you 
must also prove yourself worthy of the character/ 

“ ‘ Eh bien /* exclaimed I, walking leisurely towards him, and 
taking his nose between my thumb and finger, gave it a screw that 
made the gristle chatter, ‘ there is a return for your insult in daring 
to suppose me capable of treachery/ 

“ ‘ Mon Dicu — diablc — peste /’ shouted he, as he plucked his sword 
from the scabbard, and made a lunge, which I dexterously parried 
with my bare hand, for I was always a tolerable swordsman. Hawser. 
But the affair was becoming serious. € S 'a — sa — sal* he continued 
with every thrust, till a favourable opportunity occurring, after a 
slight scratch or two I knocked him down. 

“ ‘ Chaquc pays a ses usages/ said I as he fell, ‘and that's a taste 
of English fashion when a dastardly coward uses his sword upon an 
unarmed man/ 

“The whole place was soon filled with c Sacrcs!’ from the jailer 
and his attendants, who ran in on heaving the noise ; and, seeing 
the officer stretched upon the ground, one of them exclaimed, * Mon 
Dicu ! le general est mort /’ 

“ ‘ I 'm in for it/ thought I, for I had heard of the brutal character 
of this man, though I had never seen him before. However, I care- 
lessly leaned against the wall as they gathered him up, and was 
almost immediately, by his orders, conducted back to solitary con- 
finement in a wretched dungeon, where scarcely a ray of light en- 
tered, and the heat was perfectly intolerable. A scanty portion of 
bread and water was my only fare, and no human voice except my 
own did I hear for a whole fortnight. At the expiration of that 
time I was removed to a more comfortable berth ; but my anxiety 
on Julia's account was too great to allow me to be mindful of in- 
creased enjoyment. In a day or two subsequent I was again sum- 
moned to appear before the general. At first I determined to refuse, 
but a desire to witness the manner in which he would receive me 
overcame my repugnance, and after a little preparation I accompa- 
nied the messenger. I entered the apartment, assuming a bold and 
determined look : but oh ! what a sudden change came over my 
heart when, standing before the general, and loaded with heavy 
fetters, I saw the generous-minded Leffler. He had been arrested 
on a charge of holding intercourse with the royalists of Jeremie, who 
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were strongly suspected of encouraging the English to make a land- 
ing, and I was supposed to have aided in his designs. Such was the 
trumped-up allegation against us; but, .as far as Leffler was con- 
cerned, it achieved its end. I approached my unhappy friend, — his 
woe-begone countenance displayed the inward workings of alarm,— 
and offered him my hand. He took it, bowed politely, but said 
nothing, and the general directed him to be removed to another part 
of the room. 

“ A military tribunal was assembled, composed of the creatures 
of the commander-in-chief, and poor Leffler was placed upon his 
trial. And who do you think were the principal evidences against 
him ? The vilest of the creation — suborned witnesses — even the 
very negroes I had followed to Belleveu were called to give false 
testimony. I was interrogated, and for his sake answered every 
question. I denied the existence of any communication between 
myself and the prisoner relative to the royalists or my countrymen. 
I charged the negroes with attempting to rob his premises ; I spoke 
with fervour in his defence, but I saw it was all useless ; — his con- 
demnation had been previously agreed upon, and there was only the 
mockery of judicial proceedings : — he was sentenced to die. He 
heard his fate with calmness, arising from conscious innocence, and 
his only apprehensions were for his daughter. 

" He was conducted back to prison and his confessor, and in the 
evening, as an especial favour, I was allowed to visit him in his cell 
to take my last leave. The object of the kindness, however, was to 
place spies upon our actions, and listeners to our conversation. I 
found him in a cell whose blackened walls had indeed a funereal 
gloom, reminding the inmate of that sepulchre to which he was 
shortly to be consigned. He was seated at a small table, on which 
stood an emblem of the crucifixion, his daughter knelt before him with 
her head resting on his knees, and prostrate by her side laid Susette. 
The confessor stood a short distance apart, but I could trace very 
little in his countenance of that sympathy or commiseration which 
the spectacle was calculated to excite. Leffler's left hand covered 
his face, his right was on Julia's shoulder, and the only sound within 
that gloomy darkness was sobs and groans. I remained just inside 
the door for several minutes before I advanced. The scene in a 
great measure unmanned me. At length I approached Leffler, who 
instantly looked up and extended his hand, which I grasped with 
fervour. Julia, too, raised her head and stared wildly in my face, 
but not a word was uttered for some time, — the hearts of all were 
too full, too much overwhelmed to find immediate utterance. 

“ After several minutes had elapsed, Leffler himself was the first 
to break the silence. * You have come to bid me farewell/ said he, 
with a smile that reminded one of the grinning of a skull. * I am 
prepared for the change, my friend. Nul ne sail sil est juste 
aevanl Dicu; but I do not remember any very great crime to 
charge myself with, and God is merciful. Yet, Monsieur Anglais, 
it is hard to leave those we love, and to leave them unprotected 
amongst ravening wolves/ — he paused for a moment, looked down 
at his daughter, and then continued, ‘ But it is better to suffer 
than deserve——' 

<f /Oh, my father!* exclaimed Julia, as she gazed eagerly in his 
face, * who has wrought this heavy calamity ?— what means have 
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been used to overwhelm us with destruction ? Alas I alas ! can 
nothing |jp done to save you ? Monsieur/ she continued, addressing 
me, f have you no influence, no power with the commissioners ? I 
have knelt before them, implored them with bursts of anguish and 
with tears wrung from the heart by agony. Oh God ! theyj have 
mocked my woe by offers which my soul spurns, but will not save 
my father/ 

“ At this moment an officer entered, in the splendid full-dress of an 
aide-de-camp ; he was a mulatto, but very dark, and the noise of his 
spurs and sabre as they clattered on the ground attracted attention 
towards him. Julia rose up; and, standing by her fathers side, 
leant, sobbing, on his shoulder. Susette for the first time raised her 
head, and fixed her eyes on me ; whilst Leffler, still clinging fondly 
to the love of life, sat with breathless attention to hear the expected 
communication. But the officer remained silent ; he approached 
Julia, took her delicate white hand between his, and expressively 
shook his head. ‘ Enough !’ said Leffler, a pallid hue spreading over 
every feature ; * they are not content with robbery, but must add 
murder to their crimes !’ 

“ Julia withdrew her hand, and turned away. Susette arose, and 
implored me to save her master. Alas, poor girl ! she had so exalt- 
ed the English prisoner in her own estimation that she believed him 
capable of performing anything. 

“ ‘ Can I see the commissioners ?' demanded I. 

“ ‘ Monsieur has greatly offended/ returned he, ‘ and I fear his ap- 
plication would be rejected/ 

“ * Can I see them ? J repeated I. ‘ What their decision may be is 
another thing. May I solicit the favour of your good offices in ob- 
taining me an interview V 

“ He shook his head as if afraid to speak. ‘ I fear it will be of no 
avail/ said he, looking towards Julia, whose countenance betrayed 
a scowl of contempt as she returned his glance; — it had its effect. 
‘ I will endeavour to ascertain/ added he, turning round, and giving 
indications of his departure by the jingling of his paraphernalia. 

“ ‘ Monsieur Leffler/ said I, with deep feeling, ‘ I am now a pri- 
soner of war, and unable to render much assistance either to your- 
self or daughter. If I can see these commissioners, I will plead with 
them ; and, if they will not grant my request, will Miss Leffler — 
will Julia believe that she has a friend -who will peril life itself to 
secure her safety ?' I approached, and took her hand, whilst Su- 
sette looked on in stupified amazement, but she did not speak. ‘ I 
trust I shall not always be powerless/ continued I ; ‘ and my every 
effort shall be used to promote the well-being of your daughter/ 

“ ‘ I am grateful — very grateful, my friend/ returned he, with 
much emotion; ‘but Julia must return to France. She has relations 
there ; and perhaps justice may be done to my memory when the 
winds of the Atlantic are sweeping over my grave/ The poor girl 
sobbed hysterically. ‘Come, come, Julia/ continued he, ‘ the young 
Englishman means you well ; suppress this agony, and try—.' his 
voice was tremulous and mournful, — ‘try, my love, to be calm/ 

I do not doubt Monsieur’s generosity/ said Julia, looking to- 
wards me as I still retained her hand ; ‘it is not unknown to me/ 
— and I felt a gentle pressure, which at once informed me my incog- 
nito had been discovered ; — . ‘ but, oh, my heart will break ! I can- 
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not — cannot be tranquil, and you, my father, to be taken from me 
for ever ! Oh ! God support me in this hour of trial V ^ 

After a lapse of about a quarter of an hour the mulatto aide- 
de-camp returned, and a suspicion that he was the individual who 
aspired to the hand of Julia caused me to take greater notice of him. 
He was about two-and-twenty years of age, superbly dressed, rather 
below the middle stature, slender in figure, and with a face, if not 
absolutely ugly, yet far from prepossessing ; but his eyes were par- 
ticularly keen and piercing ; in fact, they were scarcely ever quies- 
cent, and his look had a strange effect upon those who came beneath 
his glances. His entrance aroused the attention of Leffler and his 
daughter, who immediately raised their heads in breathless stillness, 
whilst eager, agonising attention appeared upon the countenance of 
both. The officer remained silent for a minute or two, and fixed his 
impatient sight on Julia, who shrunk from his penetrating gaze. 

"' Will the commissioners grant me an interview ?' inquired I. 

“ ' No, Monsieur/ returned he stiffly ; ' and 1 am directed to send 
you forthwith to your own place of confinement/ 

" ' Must you, too, be taken from me !’ exclaimed Julia in tones of 
deep affliction. « Am I to be left without one friend — one pro- 
tector ? But I know their cruel minds and purposes/ she spoke 
with more firmness, * yet they shall not succeed/ 

" Never shall I forget the fierce glare of that black fellow's eyes 
as Julia uttered this ; but, softening their expression, he mildly an- 
swered, ‘ Can Ma'am selle Leffler doubt the affection or friendship of 
her devoted admirer ?’ 

" ' Peace, Jean Pierre !' exclaimed the high-minded girl in a voice 
of command; 'this is no time to talk of such affairs. Save my fa- 
ther, and I will make any sacrifice that honour may command/ and 
she shuddered at her own proposition. The mulatto shook his head. 
‘You cannot — I am well aware you cannot — for they deceive you, 
as well as every one else. Bo your errand, then, Jean Pierre, as you 
would to an utter stranger/ 

'"First, I must send away this Englishman,' said lie with con- 
temptuous menace, that fired my spirit, 'your friend, Ma'mselle 
Leffler — and then — Here, soldiers, do your duty !' 

Boyer/' pronounced Julia with emphasis, and the aide-de- 
camp stood motionless as if bound by a spell, ‘ have you not one 
spark of generosity in your nature?* 

'"I despise his generosity, Miss Leffler/ said I; 'my domestics 
are of his colour, yet I would not treat them ill. He, perhaps, has 
been a slave/ 

" ' Never !' returned he with vehemence. ' I was always free from 
my birth ! Who can impeach my father's character?' 

" ' But your mother was a slave I* exclaimed Susette, who had hi- 
therto remained silent; f and your father was a tailor !+ ' 

"Nothing could exceed the silly exasperation of the mulatto at 
this declaration, which, if true, entailed no disgrace upon him. He 
gnashed his teeth, shook his clenched fist in the poor girl's face, and 
seemed half inclined to sacrifice her on the spot by his grasping his 

* This man was afterwards President of the Republic of Hayti, and bore an im- 
piacable animosity to the English. 

t This is a fact. Boyer’s father was a tailor in Port-au-Prince, and his mother 
a n egress from the Congo country, and a slave in the neighbourhood of the city. 
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sword-handle, and impulsively pulling it partly out of the scabbard. 
c Guards, remove your prisoner !' shouted he ; and the men ad- 
vanced to force me away. * I took Leffler's hand, pressed it eagerly, 
gave an approving and kind look to Susette as she caught my hand, 
bade Julia farewell, and accompanied the soldiers to my miserable 
place of confinement. 

"Hawser, it is impossible to describe the restless state of dis- 
quietude in which I passed that night. I was well aware that the 
fellow I had prostrated was either Santhonax or Polverel, — the com- 
missioners sent out by the French Directory to govern the island, — 
but which of them I could not tell. I also knew that they were ap- 
propriate emissaries from the school of Robespierre, and both bore 
a detestable character in the colony for ruthless infamy : for the for- 
mer, whilst professing the warmest solicitude for the preservation 
of the whites, was yet secretly encouraging the people of colour and 
the negroes to revolt; and by having a mulatto for his aide, (for 
each assumed the rank of a general officer,) I conjectured it was he 
that had felt the weight of my foot ,* and reports represented him as 
of a most sanguinary and ferocious disposition, cherishing above all 
things a deadly hatred to my countrymen. 

“ The jailer was a man who studied his own interests ; and as I 
did not want for means to gratify his avarice, I was something of 
a favourite. My poor fellows had mentioned to me the frequent so- 
licitations of a man (who was admitted in the prison apparently for 
the express purpose) to enter for the French marine, and I was 
particularly desirous of seeing this fellow, who dared to tamper with 
the honest feelings of Englishmen. One of my men, an Italian by 
birth, had acceded to his propositions, and been released from pri- 
son ; but my sturdy Britons resisted every tempting offer. It hap- 
pened that this agent made his appearance on the morning after my 
parting with Leffler, and by some means, — whether by accident or 
design, I cannot now tell, — we came in contact. I was in the 
jail-yard, and noticed an individual who seemed to be watching me 
with more than usual interest ; but it was done so indirectly as not 
to excite the attention of others. He was a robust, well-made man, 
about five-and-thirty years of age, of handsome features, and with 
a cast of benevolence on his countenance ; his dress was studiously 
neat, with a cut of the seaman about it, that could not be mistaken. 
At length he approached me somewhat cautiously, and whispered, 
‘ Monsieur wishes to be free !' The very thoughts he had excited 
by this brief appeal brought a rush of blood to my face, but more so 
that which followed. ‘ He is too generous to go alone. Can I assist 
him?' 

“ Suspicions of treachery instantly arose in my mind, and I felt 
an inclination to spurn the fellow ; but he contrived, by offering 
something to my notice, to evade the looks of the other prisoners, 
and to hold me in conversation. 

do not understand you/ said I. f Liberty must be dear to 
every one — it is peculiarly so to me ; but who are you who thus ad* 
dress me ?' 

"‘Look at this. Monsieur/ answered he, presenting to my view 
the ring which had been given to me by Miss Leffler, and which I 
had missed the previous evening immediately on my return to my 
dungeon, —for I can call it nothing better. 
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“ c It is mine/ said I, endeavouring to possess myself of the bau- 
ble. * How came you by it ? I lost it somewhat mysteriously last 
night/ 

‘ Retire to your room/ replied he, still retaining the ring ; f the 
jailer is my intimate friend/ and he smiled scornfully ; « we can 
converse more at our ease alone/ 

“Still strongly suspecting the motives of the man, curiosity 
prompted me to accede to his request, and shortly after entering my 
cell he joined me. His quick eye glanced round the dismal and 
detestable place, and then reverted to me, with a seeming look 
of compassion. c This is but poor accommodation for a British 
officer/ said he mildly. 

“ f I have acquiesced in your desire/ said I ; f but before we 
enter into conversation, I must be informed as to wjio and what 
you are/ 

fU As I really wish to serve you/ replied he complacently, f I 
shall use no deception. I am an agent for procuring seamen for 
the French marine, but they are not always shipped under the tri- 
colour flag/ 

“ f Are you the person, then/ exclaimed I harshly, ‘ who has 
been tampering with my men? You are a villain and a scoundrel, 
and I will hold no more communication with you/ 

“ He shrugged his shoulders, looked rather deprecatingly, and 
showed the ring: I was tranquil in a moment. f Monsieur must 
hear before he condemns/ said he ; f I have not acted with conceal- 
ment, nor will I, for I have something at stake as well as himself. 
Are you content to hear me ?* 

“ ‘ How came you by that ring?’ inquired I hastily, my mind 
still nourishing suspicions. 

“ e The occurrence forms part of my narrative. Monsieur/ re- 
turned he mildly, ‘ and you must hear none or all/ 

“ ‘ Go on, then/ said I imperatively. c If gold can purchase the 
truth, it shall be yours — if you practise deception, I shall find you 
out. But stop ! W hat is the fate of Monsieur Leffler ?’ 

“ 4 You shall know everything/ answered he mournfully, 4 nor 
shall you find your confidence abused. You love his daughter* — 
I felt my cheeks tingle, but his look was directed another way — 
^ she is in danger, and you wish to save her. There is one care- 
fully watching over the welfare of both, and it is on her account 
that I have solemnly undertaken to rescue you from your present 
perilous situation. She it was that drew from your finger this 
ring last night at parting/ 

“ 4 Susette ?’ exclaimed I with astonishment, interrupting him 
in his discourse. 

“ 4 The same/ replied he, 4 but attend — business, no matter of 
what nature, often took me to the residence of our friend Mon- 
sieur Leffler; there I saw his lovely daughter, and there I became 
acquainted with the interesting Susette. For the latter I conceived 
the strongest regards, but met with only slights that induced me to 
suppose another had possession of her heart/ 

“ I looked intently at him to ascertain whether he meant the 
allusion to be personal, but he took no further notice, and went 
on* 

"* Latterly, however, she has been more favourably disposed. 
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and has promised to accompany me in the flight I have arranged 
for you and Miss Leffler/ 

“ c Flight !* uttered I inquiringly, for knowing the closeness of 
my confinement, suspicion was again excited that there was an 
intention to entrap me. 

“ ‘ Yes, Monsieur, flight/ rejoined he with calmness. ‘ I have a 
small vessel lying in the harbour ; Jeronimo (the jailer) is my very 
good friend, ana — but leave all that to me. Monsieur does not 
fear to run some risk for liberty ?' 

“ * Not in the least/ returned I with confidence ; e indeed I meant 
to try and slip my moorings, but the position of Miss Leffler kept 
my mind wavering. But you must enter into further explanations 
before I place full reliance on your word. Julia will not leave her 
father whilst he lives/ 

“ ‘ That will not be very long/ replied he, f for Polverel has one 
eye upon Leffler' s property, and the other upon his daughter — the 
first, though condemned to confiscation, will be divided between 
the commissioners, the other he means to appropriate to himself. 
Unlimited power can soon remove obstacles/ 

“ c But who is the aid-de-camp, the mulatto?* inquired I, a tinge 
of jealousy and disgust crossing rny mind ; ‘ the individual, I be- 
lieve, who pesters Miss Leffler with his offers/ 

“ ‘ I know whom you mean/ answered he, whilst a strange and 
fierce expression passed across his countenance ; < it is Boyer — the 
tool, the instrument of Santhonax with his dark-skinned brethren, 
styled a secretary, but assuming the dress of an aid-de-camp. He 
presumed to solicit the hand of Miss Leffler for having rendered 
her father some service when the city was attacked, but she re- 
fused him — at first respectfully, till finding he was not to be easily 
repulsed, she became more firm in her denial ; still he persevered 
and endeavoured to draw Susette in to aid him in his schemes for 
the purpose of entrapping Miss Leffler, but she spurned his pro- 
posals with contempt. He next made a futile attempt to carry her 
off by means of some revolted negroes, but this also was defeated, 
and the fellow next impeached the father, whose condemnation was 
certain; but he hoped, through his influence with Santhonax, to ob- 
tain a commutation of sentence, if not a pardon, and thus work 
upon the daughter's gratitude — in fact, to purchase the daughter's 
hand by saving the father's life. Polverel, however, had different 
views, and to him Boyer was referred ; for Santhonax, though he 
professes to befriend tne mulattoes, and holds secret meetings with 
them, yet is he a bitter enemy at heart. Polverel rejected the ap-i 
plicatiqn in a manner that left Jean Pierre no hope, and the fellow 
has but the heart of a goose. He has now another card to £lay ; he 
cannot stay the execution, but ignorant of Polverel's designs, he 
meditates on other plans as soon as Miss Leffler is deprived of her only 
friends, — for it is of no use concealing the fact, your existence is to 
be assailed by means of deadly drugs, when the father is num- 
bered with tne dead; he hopes by some fortunate circumstance 
arising from her want of protection to bring the lady to his own 
terms. Never !* uttered he with vehemence, grinding his teeth with 
ill-suppressed rage ; c Julia has one who will defend her:* he mo- 
derated his passion, and bowing to me, added, ‘ Monsieur Anglais 
must be her guardian/ 
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€C There was something about the man I did not altogether like ; 
bis mildness and complacency were evidently constrained, and 
yet there was nothing tangible which could empower me to utter 
doubts of his veracity. * You have been extremely communicative,* 
said I, ‘ and I thank you for your information. But may I be al- 
lowed to ask why you, who profess to be an agent for the French 
marine, should thus throw yourself within my power ? Is there 
no treachery ? Can you wish me to escape, or is it a snare ?' 

e< * Monsieur forgets my unbounded attachment to Susette/ 
replied he, whilst a peculiar expression passed over his features. 

You have enticed my men to desert their allegiance for the 
service of an enemy. Ought I to trust you ?* inquired I with some 
degree of sternness. 

“ He smiled. c Monsieur shall know all/ said he jvith an air of 
humility and candour ; ‘I am not a Frenchman, but a Spaniard ; I 
am not an agent for the French marine, but — he fixed his eyes 
keenly upon my countenance, and lowered his voice to an audible 
whisper — c but a dealer in contrabands. It is to man my crafts that 
I seek hands, and Jeronimo profits by my trade. After all, I save 
many a poor devil from execution/ 

“ ‘ Have you no apprehensions in making me a confidante ?' in- 
quired I, intently watching his looks. 

“ r None, monsieur — none whatever/ answered he, with much of 
self-complacency, 1 for I should have a ready means of stopping 
unnecessary babbling: besides, how far would your evidence go 
against me? The case stands thus: you love Julia/ — a bitter feel- 
ing of degradation rushed upon my soul at hearing my attachment 
thus carelessly and disrespectfully noticed, but I was silent from 
motives of policy, — f and you want to escape from certain destruc- 
tion; but, Englishman- like, you will not leave the object of your 
affection to an uncertain fate. Think of a mulatto. Monsieur, an 
ugly mulatto, holding that beautiful creature in his arms, sharing the 
same pillow, and — * 

* H — tion !* shouted I, as the fellow artfully drew the picture/ 
which was so well calculated to arouse passions, that it was no easy 
matter to allay, c you torture me by the very thought/ 

t(t Vous avez raison, Monsieur, said he, glancing a sinister look 
of triumph in my face. f You are, I understand, rich and noble, I am 
poor and in love, alive to all the enjoyments and delights of life, 
yet wanting money for the smallest indulgence, — with a heart full 
of fervid affections, yet unable to share them with one I warship. 
I must have your bill for a hundred onzas, and then, heigh presto 
for the British cruisers !’ 

u < Is there any fleet in the neighbourhood ?' asked I; affecting a 
degree of indifference I was very far from feeling. 

u * There is an armament preparing to land at Jeremie by invi- 
tation of the inhabitants/ answered he. * Mais, monsieur, we are 
losing time ; your bill must be turned into cash in Port au Prince, 

. and then my schooner is at your service/ 

Well, Hawser, after some further conversation our bargain was 
shade. X gave him my bill for the required amount and that very 
night, by the connivance of Jeronimo, I was outside the bars of that 
detestable prison, disguised in the habit of an ecclesiastic. The 
streets at Port-au-Prince are, as you must well remember, perfectly 
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straight, and crossing each other at right angles, and Iw &s suf- 
ficiently acquainted with th&n to avoid every place whereTthere was 
the smallest probability of meeting with obstruction. Near to the 
building which they have designated a cathedral, I was accosted by 
k lad in a sailor's dress, and the preconcerted signal being given, we 
moved quickly onwards. 

“ tf Monsieur must hasten/ said my companion in an audible 
whisper; ‘ma’mselle Julia is waiting/ 

ft f And Susette/ inquired I, * does she not accompany us ?* 

(< A noise, half sob, half laughter, convinced roe that it was none 
other than Susette by my side, and as no other response was made, 

I forbore questioning. In a few minutes we were on the quay, 
where I found Julia and the man who had promoted my escape. 
He had been urging the mourner (for her father had suffered that • 
day, and his property confiscated,) to eqibark, but she peremptorily 
refused until my arrival ; and though the fellow’s manner excited 
strong suspicions, we had gone too far to recede ; the boat was 
waiting, we entered it, and got on board the schooner, but it was 
not until we had reached the deck that we discovered Susette had 
been left behind. How this*happened I never could tell, although 
I conjecture it was so arranged by the scoundrel who had entrapped 
us, and who had professed such devoted regard for the poor girl. 
To save appearances, however, he pretended to return to the quay, 
but just before daylight he again came on board, and in a well-acted 
paroxysm declared his wretchedness at being compelled to get under- 
way directly. 

“ From my heart, Hawser, I believed the fellow lied, but what 
could I do ? I was actually more powerless than when on shore ; and 
in less than tm hour we were clear of the land. It was then the 
villain's scheme became fully apparent ; it was Julia on whom his 
inordinate desires had been fixed, and confining me below he pes- 
tered her with his addresses, which were scornfully rejected. I 
need not tell you that I did not tamely submit, and perhaps the 
scoundrel would have at once taken my life, but that he entertained 
hopes of obtaining a ransom, and the fear of falling in with the 
British cruisers ; whilst the same thing, or some cause or other, pre- 
vented his proceeding to extremities with the unhappy Julia. Suf- 
fice it. Hawser, to say, the schooner was no other than the Thunder- 
cloud which was chased into Cuba by the Clinkem, and the fellow 
who had entrapped us was the celebrated pirate, known in those 
seas by the name of Blueblazes — . old Andy did for him. Thus, 
Hawser, you have the story. 

ut But the lady/ inquired I with eagerness, c what became of the 

lady?' 1 

a A mournful expression passed over his fine features as he 
uttered solemnly, * Bead! Hawser, dead! the painful events she 
had undergone, the loss of her father, and perhaps — ' he strode 
hastily along, there was a wildness in his manner, his whole frame 
seemSd agitated, and T urged him no further on the subject/' 
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Anecdotes op military service. 

RECEIPT FOR MAKING A BOWf, OF PUNCH. 

PoR two or thrqe days after our sharp action in the Pyrenees on 
the 13th of December 1813, our regiment was moved from its quar- 
ters in a village to occupy two farm-houses close to the position we 
had Tought in. This was to guard against any surprise from the 
enemy in the night or early morning. The men were posted 
below and in the out-houses, and the officers took up their quarters 
above. Our excellent commissary had just received a supply of 
Irish cattle at St. Jean de Luz. He was determined \ve should not 
* starve on our night-watch, and so sent us plenty of good beef. We 
had beef in all shapes — roast and stewed, steaks and soups, and 
“ Bradly frys but after our feast it was a circumstance of universal 
lamentation that we had no fC good stuff" to wash it down with. 
Now, your old campaigner is monstrous choice in the drop of spirit 
which he takes care to be provided with, and which he always 
carries about him. It is the only tiling he is a little bit selfish about, 
for the comfort of a mouthful while outlying on a cold night is 
Unspeakable. Not one of us therefore acknowledged to the posses- 
sion of a drop, and we were seated round a blazing fire without any- 
thing to cheer us besides its sparks, “ I 'll tell you what, gentle- 
men," said I at length, “ I think I know a place where some spirits 
are to be had, and if you will all promise me to keep your places, 
and not follow me, I will return with as much as will serve us the 
evening." My proposal was received rapturously. They all pro- 
mised a rigid observance of my injunctions, and a large bowl was 
furnished me, and a comrade to assist, they little doubting but 
that I had some plundering excursion in my mind. We carried our 
spirits in horns, which were more convenient than canteens, and 
which we always carried by our sides, suspended by a Cord slung 
over the shoulder. Of these things we always disembarrassed our- 
selves on our arrival at quarters, and stowed them away under 
cloaks and baggage. These little manoeuvres no one was better 
aware of than myself; therefore, by way of commencing fairly, 
I took down my own horn, which was hanging from a nail, 
with my cloak, sword, &c. over it, and, shaking it loudly, to let 
them hear its contents, I poured a good pint of brandy into the 
bosom of the capacious bowl. I pursued my search, and emptied 
every horn in the room, amidst the laughter and cheers of my com- 
rades, who were Kttle prepared for this mode of raising a bowl of 
punch. By the time I had concluded my domiciliary visit; my 
bowl was brimming full. It* was curious to see the countenance of 
some who thought their drop of comfort would escape the eye of 
the old aoldier ; btyt no ; not one did I leave untouched, — all contri- 
buted aomething to the general stock. A merry time of it we had 
that night, aiid I'll engage that many who laid down, felt the boards 
-much softer than usual 

G^|^A,in^iENT of LuKURiEs.- 7 -The mess of the grenadiers just now 

$ece of meat toasted over the fire on a stick or ramrod, ' called « BradVs 
fry^lt^'-the circumstance of a soldier's wife of that name cooking her supper in 
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suffered a serious deprivation by the loss of their standing dish, 
“ hare soup." My beautiful little terrier, Fury, was seised with the 
blind madness by having eaten part of a human limb. She was 
chained in the loft of a house, part of which was occupied by myself 
and the officers of my company, Irwin and Carruthers. We had 
spread our soldiers’ beds one evening, and had just taken possession 
of them, when, to our astonishment, I may almost say dismay, in 
rushed the terrier amongst us. She had broken her chain. She 
sprung first upon my bed, but I jumped up and held the clothes be- 
tween us as a defence. She then made a rush, and nearly succeeded 
in getting beneath the blankets which Irwin had covered himself 
with. In the mean time, however, Carruthers had drawn a sabre, 
and before tjie poor creature had succeeded upon Irwin’s position 
she was cut down. All my dogs were bitten and destroyed except 
one greyhound. It was a day of bitter lamentation for us. * 

THE VETERAN’S DEATH-BED. 

Before we advanced on the 16th February 1813, I went to take 
a last farewell of our old brother officer, Captain Gale. He had 
been mortally wounded in the fteht the day before, and he still lay 
with life, but without hope. I found him in the corner of an old 
ruined house ; the doors were off their hinges, and the windows 
stuffed with straw and paper to exclude the air. He was stretched 
upon his old camp bed, covered with his cloak and blankets, and in 
the hands of the dying veteran was a Bible, from which he slowly 
raised his eyes as I entered. 

“Ah! Cade! 1/* said he languidly, “so you are come to see the 
old soldier die ! I take it kindly of you." 

“You have done your duty, Gale," I said, much moved, and 
taking my poor friend's hand. “ I trust we may all render as good 
an account as you can when it comes to our turn." 

“ I trust I have done my duty," he replied. “ From the days of 
Abercrombie and Egypt to the present moment I have followed 
the banners of the Slashers through fair and foul, and now — " a 
tear filled the old soldier’s eye— I have seen them for the last 
time !” 

“ It is the will of God !” 

“ I know it, and I do not repine," he continued ; “ and it is a mercy 
to me that my pain is light, and my conscience free from stain." 

My poor friend was obliged to pause once or twice in consequence 
of tne loud cries of a Portuguese officer who occupied another 
corner of the large desolate apartment. He was in the same situ- 
ation as poor Gale, but the conduct of the two men was widely dif- 
ferent. The Portuguese was loudly bewailing the absence of a con- 
fessor, and begging those around to save him, who could render him 
no help ; and then followed a fit of convulsive sobbing and tears. 
In the interval of one of these paroxysms Gale raised his feeble 
voice. 

w Are you not ashamed/' he said in Portuguese, c< ate you not 
ashamed, as a soldier, to lie there screaming like a sick woman ? You 
Portuguese have often followed the example of British soldiers in 
the field ; now learn how a British soldier can die — <m§ who has 
faithfully served his God, his king, and his country.*' 

At this moment our bugles sounded for the advance. 

2*2 
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u There — they are going— the brave boys !" uttered my dying 
comrade, whose strength was ebbing fast. • u For th# first time they 
march without me. Farewell, my gallant comrades! I shall see you 
no more. You will remember your old captain, Cadell,” he added 
in a faint but earnest tone. “ Do you think you could raise me to 
yonder window ?” 

With his servant's assistance I bore him to the window, and from 
thence he gazed at the troops then on their march. He watched 
them without speaking till the last gleam of their bayonets disap- 
peared, end then, as if exhausted, fell back in my arms. I strove to 
Taise him— it was of no avail. The old soldier was dead ! 

DEATH OF THE CORPORAL. 

We had a man in our regiment named Tank. He Was of hercu- 
lean powers. No man ift the regiment could cope with him ; but 
he was an excellent, kind-hearted fellow, and never took any advan- 
tage of his bodily superiority. He was indeed a universal favourite. 
Tank had performed some extraordinary feats in the Peninsula, and 
had particularly distinguished himself in the battle of the Pyrenees. 
Had the gallant fellow lived to the close of the war, he would have 
retired on a snug pension for wounds and service. But it was des- 
tined to be otherwise. After escaping the chances of years of hard 
Service, he met his fate where thousands of veterans found their 
graves— on the bloody field of Waterloo. 

Poor Tank belonged to No. 4 company. He was a corporal, and 
was left hand man to Ensign Mountsteven, who carried the king's 
colour. On the 16th the regiment was deployed in line on the high 
road, and Tank was showing the young soldier how to display the 
colours of the Slashers, and animating the raw recruits about him 
who were in action for the first time, when he was struck in the 
face by a musket ball. He instantly fell, and died immediately. 
Thus ended the career of this splendid old campaigner, who was 
truly an honour to his country. 

Ensign Mountsteven was severely wounded on the 18th. Ser- 
geant Watts, belonging to the ensign's company, on the morning of 
that slaughtering day showed him a fowl which he had in reserve. 
**8ir, 0 said he, “ if you have no objection, 1 intend this for our 
dinner when the fight is done !” 

By the time the fight was dene, however, poor Mountsteven had 
little appetite for the sergeant's fowl. The colour-staff was broken 
twice in his hands, and at last he was hit himself. Sergeant Watts 
was obliged to seek another guest. 

Franking Letters prom Abroad. — On my return from Corfu 
in 1827* I passed through Bodmin, and called on Mountsteven's 
mother* I found the old lady in high spirits, from the following 
interesting cause* She had two fine young sons who had lately left 
her, — one a soldier to the East, the other a sailor to the West Much 
about the same time they had written lettefo to her, and, putting 
them into a bottle, sealed end launched them into the ocean. One 
iTMetot ashore on the west coast of France, and the other on the 
Hm coast of England ; both were picked up by well-disposed 
people* and the letters put into the post, and they reached her within 
f day of each other. 
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a PARTIN (I WITH OLD FRIENDS. 

In 1816 a H w regulation pack came out for the whole army. 
The 28th were very sorry to part with their old packs of brown 
calf-skin. They lasted a long time, and the poor soldier, when 
lying out, had always a warm pillow to place his head upon* The 
grenadiers, known for many years as Charlie Cadell's babes, always v 
picked out a soft one for their captain. The attachment of these . 
brave fellows to their officers was quite delightful to experience. 0; \ 
When anything Was picked up foraging, they had always an ample * £ 
share, and when the meat was served out, the best was invariably 
saved for the officers. 

I was most gratified to find they still retained their fine old feel- 
ing, although on a most unexpected occasion. In 1834 I was living 
quite retired in the Edgeware Road, and, walking leisurely along 
one day, I met a regiment on the march. It proved to be my old 
regiment on their route to Chatham. I was soon recognised by 
some of the old ones, when the regiment at once halted, and gave 
their old captain three cheers. 

When our regiment was quartered in the Ionian Islands in 1822, 
the Greek war of independence was raging with the greatest vio- 
lence. We were daily and hourly shocked by the account of cold- 
blooded butcheries on the one side, and sanguinary reprisals on the 
other. At length an appalling report reached us early in the 
summer of 1822, that the Greeks had captured the Turkish fortress 
of Navarino, and made prisoners of the garrison and the entire 
population, amounting to four hundred individuals. In the centre 
of the celebrated bay of Navarino is a barren island, about a mile 
and a half in circumference. On this barren island, according to 
the report, did the Greek conquerors, with a refinement of cruelty 
only known to barbarians, — on this desolate place did they land men 
and unoffending women and children, without food, water, or shelter 
of any kind, and leave them on that burning rock to perish by thirst 
and famine ! 

The Redpole, gun-brig, commanded by Captain Anderson, was 
then lying at Corfu. She was immediately* ordered down to inquire 
into the truth of this most heart-rending statement. I was an old 
friend of Captain Anderson, and he kindly asked me to accompany 
him. We were not loftg in reaching the bay of Navarino; and as 
our beautiful little craft glided along shore, we fired a gun, and 
hoisted British colours. The gig was then lowered, and I accom- 
panied the captain on shore to demand an explanation of the go- 
vernor. We were conducted with the utmost respect to the best 
habitation in the ruined and desolate place, and shortly after a young 
man of most gentlemanlike appearance and manner introduced him- 
self to us as the governor of the fortress. He was unaccompanied 
and wore a blue British uniform of the most unexceptionable cut 
and 1 quality. He addr^sed us very politely, through the medium of 
an interpreter, and begged to know in what he could have the 
honour of serving us. Captain Anderson speedily made known to 
him the object of our visit, and asked him if the report were true, 
TggM^eek shook his head. u It is indeed but too true/' he replied, 
^dp|ave been here but a short time, and, thank God, had nothing 
top with that shocking affair." 

#It was a barbarous act indeed/' said Anderson, 
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"And yet how can we avoid these atrocities/* said the Greek 
officer. Remember what our poor people have adored from the 
Turks, who have always been the first to commence these barba- 
rities. They remember their own wives and families wantonly 
butchered — their brave companions lingering for days in the horrors 
of impalement. These are things, sir, not to be forgotten; and 
when their barbarous masters are in their power, the wild passions 
of men will predominate, and revenge is considered a virtue. God 
forbid it should be thought that I advocate such atrocities ; I merely 
speak of them as the effect of the unbridled passions of human 
nature." There was an air of great feeling and sincerity about the 
Greek as he spoke, which prepossessed us much in his favour, and 
truly we had but little reply to make to his remarks. 

"But," he added, “you had better go to the island, and there 
you will see too good reason to carry back the report as true. It 
is now two months since this lamentable occurrence." 

The governor then politely accompanied us over his dilapidated 
fortress, to which nothing had been done since it had been stormed 
and taken, except plastering over some of the more decayed por- 
tions with mud, to make an outside appearance of strength. I think 
I could have carried the place with my grenadiers in ten minutes. 

We returned ort board the brig, and then manned our boats for the 
island. I went with the captain in his gig ; and as many of the of- 
ficers as could be spared, followed in the first cutter. We arrived 
first, and I scrambled up the rocks to make way into the island, 
when in my haste I nearly fell over a heap of human bodies ! They 
were huddled together upon a small platform of rock. I instantly 
called to Anderson: poor fellow ! the ghastly sight was too much for 
the kind-hearted sailor ; he returned to his boat. By this time the 
officers arrived, and we began systematically to explore the island 
for the purpose of framing a report upon it. It was with difficulty 
we could make our way, for the hemlock plant grew to the height 
of five and six feet, and was very strong. But at every step the 
sight was appalling. There the poor creatures lay, singly, and in 
groups ; whole families, clasped in each other’s arms, had died to- 
gether. Stretched upon the burning rock, they were dried to mum- 
mies, and presented a hideous and ghastly spectacle. It was evident 
that the Greeks had not plundered their victims, for many of the 
attenuated corpses were still attired in their costly robes, making 
death look still more hideous ! 

We found many bodies among the rocks with knives near them, 
with which they had evidently endeavoured to scoop out the shell- 
fish from the fissures, in the vain hope of prolonging their lives. 
Others again we discovered with their mouths still applied to the 
crevices m the rock to suck out what moisture might have collected 
from the dews of heaven ] Having made our distressing survey, and 
counted the bodies, whose number nearly agreed with the account 
we bad received, we left this island of death, and returned shudder- 
ing t&wrlMrtfc 
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Cf Well, after all,” I exclaimed, rf there are few things so corn** 
fortable as snug quarters in a good inn ;” and, so saying, I drew up 
my chair a foot or so nearer the fire, and manifested the exuberance 
of my satisfaction and the soundness of the poker by reducing a 
superincumbent mass of the best Walls-end to minute fragments. 
A ride of some eighty miles outside the mail in a biting November 
day had thrown me into that state of delicious languor, which 
disposes one to regard everything in the best light, and I had 
abandoned myself to the enjoyment of the pleasurable, * so far as 
it was to be obtained in the best parlour of the head inn in the 
provincial town of Nibblington. A neat repast had feasted me 
“ light and choice,” and a second tumbler of brandy and water, 
“ warm with/' stood exhaling its fragrance at my elbow. The fire 
was in fine spirits, and went laughing and crackling merrily up the 
chimney ; it took part in the satisfaction it afforded — we were sworn 
friends. 

“ What a glorious thing it is/’ I muttered to myself, as I rested 
my heels upon the fender, and stretched myself backwards into my 
chair, — “ what a glorious thing it is this taking one’s ease in one’s 
inn ! It hath a relish almost too fine for earth — it smacks of Ely- 
sium ! You have cheated fate for once, given business the go-by, 
and left the anxieties that dog your footsteps daily, in the lurch. 
Here you are * yourself alone/ — none to thwart, to fret, to frown 
upon you, — with a few sovereigns in vour pocket, you are yourself 
a king. How respectful is mine host! — he is your chancellor, and 
holds you tenderly in his keeping, as royal consciences are kept* 
The waiters, how obsequious ! — f like angels, ever eager-eyed, ~ 
these be your ministers, watchful to do your will all the more that 
the prospect of the gratillitg to be secured thereby is ever vividly 

E resent to their imagination. The chambermaids, your maids of 
onour, and honoured as maids, — lighting you to dreams of love and 
bliss, like second Heros, with warming-pan and bed-room candle- 
stick of bras& Your bed — hut, ecod ! I never thought of that,” — 
and I started tiji and tugged the bell in considerable trepidation. 

My call was answered by the appearance of one of* those smirking 
animals, that go about inns with towels over their left arms. 

“ Have you secured a bed for me ?” 

ic Yezzir.” I resolved the dog should have an additional half- 
crown for his attention. “ Sorry, sir, could not let you have a room 
to yourself, sir.” 

u Eh, what!” I exclaimed, and my contemplated generosity sunk 
at once below zero. 

“ Single bedrooms all engaged, sir.” 

* The devil!” 

(< Ifezzir,— full of lawyers, sir. Assizes this week — crowded—* 
hot a corner to cram a cat in.” B 

i€ And where aha I to be stowed away, pray ?” 

*4 Excellent apartment, sir— third story behind— two capital beds, 
weli-aired. Other ginTm'n very quiet, sijr.” 

^ ^ Who or what is he ?” 
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* Don* know, sir. Came here a week ago, sir — breakSstS^t ten 
minutes to eight precisely — cup of coffee, sir, and haJWr roll- 
goes put, and comes home at eleven every night* Mute as \ mouse 
— tried myself to draw him out — wouldn't work, sir. Strange 
man, sir— neither speaks nor eats — how he lives, can*t tell — what 
he does, ditto— where he goes, a mystery as dark, as dark as 
Omnibus, sir/* 


u Hutn 1 Queer fish, seemingly/* 

“ Yezair, singular man, sir — indeed I may say, a very singular 
man, sir. Seems in rather low spirits, sir. — Any more brandy and 
water, sir ?" 

I ordered a fresh supply of this terrestrial nectar, and flung my- 
self into my chair with the air of a man who feels himself a victim 
to untoward destiny. 

That this should have happened to me, of all men in the world ! — 
to me, who never could tolerate bedfellows in my life !— slept with 
locked door and window fast, and not a soul within half a dozen 
rooms of me — me, whose chief motive for remaining single — my 
Marion was certainly a very, very charming creature !— I do half 
incline to believe, was the horror of having my old habit of loneli- 
ness invaded! Possibly the wretch snores. # Oh, horrible! most 
horrible ! Well, if I do strangle him, no enlightened jury can bring 
in a worse verdict against me than that of '* justifiable homicide. 
Looks melancholy, too ? Oh, your melancholy men have a trick of 
speaking in their sleep ; and I shall be kept shuddering all night at 
his incoherent ohs! and ahs ! Jt is positively too bad ! And again 
I dashed the poker into the bowels of the fire, and stirred it fiercely. 
The exercise only threw’ my brain into a livelier state of activity, 
and my fancies assumed a darker hue. To be shut up in an out-o'-the 
way room in a confounded old rambling wilderness of an inn, with 
a fellow whom nobody knows anything about ! — to have your valise 
and breeches-pockets ransacked, their i( silver lining turned out upon 
the night/* while you are wooing the caresses of the drowsy god, — 
or, possibly, like the Irish member, to wake in the morning and find 
your throat cut ! A cold line seemed to be drawn across my wea- 
sand at the thought, and I groaned inwardly. Seizing my brandy 
and water, I whipped it off at a gulp ; but it had lost its flavour,— 
was cold, vapid, ineffectual stuff, and left no relish on the palate. I 
sank into a reverie, a dull and quasi-collapse state of misery, on 
starting from which I found that the fire had sunk down to a few 
cinders and the ghost of a flame, which looked up for a moment, as 
if to reproach me for my neglect, and quietly went out. Conjuring 
up a smile at my fears, — a very hectic sort of an affair, indeed, — I 
called for a light, and, following the pilotage of the " chain maid/* 
was heralded along a succession of passages, and up a labyrinth of 
staircases, until I reached the room that had been selected as my dor- 
mitory. 

Its dimensions were something of the smallest. Two beds, placed 
directly opposite each other, engrossed three-fourths of the apartment. 
They were divided by an illey of some four feet in breadth, at the 
end of which, in the window recess, stood a table with the usual 
appurtenances of mirror and caraffes, and the window itself looked 
otx| Upon Cimmerian darkness, and the devil knows what The 
other furnishings consisted of certain cane chairs, whose appearance 
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was anything but calculated to inspire confidence in their trust- 
worthiness. “ The rusty grate, unconscious of a fire/' stood shivering 
in the yawning fireplace, above which a cloudy mezzotint, conveying 
the faintest possible intimation of a blasted heath, with a gibbet in 
perspective, decorated a wall, which time and damp had reduced 
from its primitive shade of green to the most miscellaneous diversity 
of tints. Here was an appearance of things, not certainly the most 
favourable for dissipating the unpleasant feelings that had for sortie 
time been fretting my lesser intestines to the tenuity of fiddlestrings ; 
but I put a bold face upon the matter, and, after a leisurely survey 
of the apartment, deposited myself in bed. Sleep, however, was 
not to be thought of till the arrival of the person who was to share 
the apaitment with me, and I lay forming all sorts of speculations 
as to his probable appearance. At length, towards midnight, a 
heavy step sounded on the staircase, and 1 heard some one advan- 
cing with a stately tread to the room in which I lay. Now, then, 
for a solution of my uncertainty ! I half raised myself on my 
elbow to examine the person that should enter. The door opened 
leisurely, and a figure advanced into the room, that increased rather 
than abated my perplexity. It was that of a tall, powerfully-built 
man, dressed all in black, with a cloak of the same colour about his 
shoulders, and as he held the candle before him as though he held it 
not, its light fell upon features of a character singularly impressive, 
but pale and blasted, as it were, with untold woe. His long raven hair 
fell away in masses from his forehead, like blackening pines upon a 
lightning-scathed mountain summit, and his eyes burned with a 
dull, moveless glare. He appeared to be utterly unconscious of my 
presence, notwithstanding rny endeavours to excite his attention by 
sundry admonitory coughs and hems. Finding these of no avail, I 
resolved to attack him more directly, and, in as indifferent a tone as 
I could muster, exclaimed, 

“Good night, sir!” — no answer— Good night, sir!” with a 
stronger emphasis — still not a word ; and it was not till I had re- 
peated the salutation several times that he turned his eyes upon me. 
And, oh ! what an inward hell did that look reveal ! — in words that 


dropped like minute-guns from his lips, he said, 

“ I wish you may have a good night, sir.” 

This was enough ; I Was thoroughly relieved of any desire for 
farther converse with a gentleman of this kidney ; so he relapsed 
into his abstraction, and I into my pillow and my speculations. ^ 

I was fatigued, and would fain have slept, but this I soon found 
to be impossible. In vain I turned from left side to right, from 
right to left, and then in despair threw myself on my face, and dug 
my head into the pillow. I tried to think of discourses on po- 
litical economy, of sermons on temperance, of all the most sove- 
reign narcotics I could recall. I repeated the alphabet letter by 
letter, and then groped my way through the multiplication-table ; 
but it was of no use. Sleep was not to be so cajoled. The gentle* 
man in black had betaken himself to bed. The room was as dark 


as midnight could make it, and I heard a sigh, and the curtains 
drawn closely round in front of where he lay. Strange precau- 
tion, I thought What can he mean ? Has he the same doubts of 
me that are haunting me with regard to him, and so wishes to place 
even the slight barrier of a piece of dimity between us ? Or per* 
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haps the gentleman is conscious of sleeping in rather an 
ilyl^w-toeaes the bed-clothes off him perhaps, or lies with 
apipe> like a fish in the death-pang, — and may not wish the morning 
light td disclose his weakness? But this comfortable view of the 
matter shim faded away as the remembrance of his appearance 
pressed upon my vision. Those features so pale and rigid; mat mas-* 
siv# dgfire, trained in no ordinary toils ; those eyes dead to all 
outward objects, and lighted up with fires, that seemed inwardly 
consuming Sim, stared vividly before me. I saw him as he entered 
the room, and went through all the operation of undressing, with a 
motion merely mechanical. What could so have palsied the senses 
and the will ? Was it remorse for some unutterable guilt that ptey- 
ed Upon his heart, or was he even then meditating some act of 
inexpiable crime? I was lying there alone, in darkness, with a 
felon, perhaps a murderer ! And then his answer to my friehdly 
salutation, u I wish you may have a good night, sir !” came back 
upon my ear. May have a good night ! There was, then, a doubt, 
which even he confessed. 1 stirred in bed w ith as much noise as 
possible, coughing at the same time, to see if I could elicit pny cor- 
responding sound from my opposite neighbour. But all was hushed. 
I Could not even catch his breathing. Oh, I thought, he must have 
gone to sleep. He, at least, takes the matter easy. But still his 
words — “1 wish you may have a good night, sir!” — haunted me. 
What was there to prevent my having a good night, but something 
of which he himself was alone conscious? The night was a quiet 
one, and our room too much out of the way to be visited by any of 
the usual sleep-dispelling noises of an inn. Would to Heaven it had 
been less so l Again I thought of the curtains drawn so carefully in 
front of hjs bed. Might he not behind them be preparing the 
knile. With which he was to spring upon my secure slumbers > I 
coughed louder than before, to assure him that I was still wakeful. 
This horrible fancy now took entire possession of my mind. His se- 
pulchral te I wish you may have a good night !" pealed a perpetual 
alarum in my ears. It was an intimation to settle accounts with 
the world. 

He would not kill my unprepared spirit. Not he ! He was a 
sentimental murderer, an amateur assassin, and Pate had kindly 
quoited me into his grasp. I lay riveted to my couch, expecting 
every moment to hear the curtains torn apart, and to feel his fingers 
at my throat Every nerve and faculty were strained to the utmost 
pitch, till even the suspense grew more fearful than the reality itself 
could haVe been. A deathlike stillness filled the chamber. Its 
u very hush and creeping" grew’oppressive. The stirring of a mouse 
would have been worth worlds to me. 

Worn out with this excitement, I fell into a perturbed and 
gasping slumber, and, on starting from it, my ear seemed to catch 
the expiring echo of a groan* It might, however, have only 
been the wind striking a favourite note in the crannies of the 
chimney. ©ayhad by this time begun to break, and the gladsome 
light gave me Courage to look out* between my curtains. Those of 
tit# opposite bed were still down, and its inmate seemed locked 
in profound repose. I turned my eyes towards the window to 
strengthen myself by the sight of some cheering object against the 
anxieties tliet still hung about my mind, and found that it looked 
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his mouth 
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out upon a desolate court, commanding a prospect at the same time 
of which the leading features were some crazy old chimney -stacks. 
The sky was wet and weltering, and no sound of life wasaudible, 
except the occasional rattle of a cart, blended with the driver's 
whoop, rousing the echoes of the slumbering streets. The whole 
feeling of the time and place was as cheerless as possible; and* to 
complete my discomfort, a superannuated raven, a creature worn 
with the throes of luckless prophecy, settled upon a chimney right 
before my eyes, and began croaking its monotonous chaunt of 
woe. Oh, how that eternal “ caw ! caw !” did chafe me, ** mingling 
strangely with my fears/* and presaging the coming on of some un- 
known horror ! It threw my thoughts back into their old channel, 
Alarm, however, had now given place to curiosity, and I determined 
at all hazards to know more of the mysterious man who had oc- 
casioned me such a night of torture. I lay intent to catch the mi- 
nutest sound, but in vain. Fine- ear himself, that hears the grass 
grow in the fairy-tale, could not have detected the shadow of a 
breath. This, I thought, is the most unaccountable man I ever met 
witt^gHe comes nobody knows whence, goes nobody knows where, 
eata^HRng, drinks nothing, and says nothing, — and sleej^sdike no 
other lftftal beneath the sun. I must, and will sound the heart of 
this mystery. 

Here was ll, with fevered pulse and throbbing brow, after a night 
of agony, while the cause of my uneasiness was taking deep draught# 
of that ff tired Nature's sweet restorer/* of which his singular ap- 
pearance and ominous words had effectually robbed me. It was 
not more strange than provoking. I could bear this state of things 
no longer, and discharged a volley of tearing coughs, as if all the 
pulmonary complaints of the town had taken refuge in my indivi- 
dual chest. Still there was not a movement to indicate the slightest 
disturbance on the part of my tormentor. I sprang out of bed, and 
paced up and down the room, making as much noise as possible by 
pushing the chairs about, and hitching the dressing-table along the, 
floor. Still my enemy slept on. I rushed to the fire-place, ana rat- 
tled the shovel and poker against one another. He cannot but stir 
at this, I thought ; and I listened in the expectation of hearing him 
start. Still the same deathlike silence continued. I caught up the 
fire-irons, and hurled them together against the grate. They fell 
with a crash that might have startled the Seven Sleepers, — and I 
waited in a paroxysm of anxiety for the result which I had antici- 
pated. But there were the close curtains as before, and not a sound 
issued from behind them to indicate the presence of any living thing. 

I was in a state bordering upon frenzy. The fearful suspense of the 
past night, the agony of emotions with which 1 had been shaken, 
working upon a body already greatly fatigued, had left me in a fever * 
of excitement, which, if it had continued, must have ended in mad- 
ness. I was wild with a mixed sensation of dread, curiosity, tod 
suspense. One way or another this torture must be ended. | rushed 
towards the bed; upsetting the dressing-table in my agitating I 
tee open the curtains, ana there, oh God! lay the cause of #11 my 
agony — a suicide — weltering in a pool of blood. I felt my, naked 
foot slip something moist and slimy. Oh Heaven, the horror of 
tbatlpfeshy gore! I fell forwards on the floor, sipittfn as bya 
thunderbolt into insensibility. t \ 
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When I revived I found the room crowded with people* The 
noise of ray fall hud alarmed the occupants of the room beneath, and 
the; had burst into the chamber where we "lay. But my sufferings 
were not yet at an end. The noises I had made in endeavouring to 
rouse the stranger had been heard, and were now construed into the 
struggle between the murderer and his victim. How it happened I 
know not, but the razor with which the suicide had effected his pur- 
poseur** found within my grasp. This was deemed proof-conclusive 
of xxif guilt, and I stood arraigned as a murderer in the eyes of my 
ffelbw«pin. For months I was the tenant of a dungeon. “ It passed, 
it passed; a weary time but at length my trial came. I was ac- 
quitted, and again went forth with an untainted name. But the 
horrors of that night have ca*t a blight upon my spirit that will cling 
to it through life ; and I evermore execrate the wretch who first 
projected the idea of a double-bedded boom. 

Bon Oactltibil 
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ODE III. 

Okce about the hour of midnight, 

When at Bootes' hand, the Bear 
Is now wheeling, and poor mortals 
Sleep, oppress’d by toil and care; 
Cupid, coming to my cottage, 

Rattled at the door Says I, 
u Who knocks there so loudly, bidding 
All my pleasing visions fly?” 

Cupid answers, “ Open, prythee, 

Tis a child, — so do not fear, — 

And I *m dripping * through the moonless 
Night I Ve wander'd far and near 1” 
Hearing this sad tale, I pitied, 

Lit my lamp,— the door threw wide, 
When I see a winged urchin, 

Bow and quiver at his side ! 

By the blazing hearth I seat him, 

^ And his little Angers press 
Jtp my own, and the dank moisture 
< Wring from every streaming tiess. 
When the numbness well hai left him, 
u Come,” he says, “ come, let us see 
If my bow has from this soaking 
Suffer'd any injury,” 

Straight he draws, and like a gad-fly 
Strikes mi— to the very heart! 

TM* up springing, shouts with laughter, 

* In my joy, my friend, take part ; 

Rot nay bow is quite uninjured, 

As you *11 Ana in— to your smart l” 
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AMERICAN BOARDING-HOUSES. 

The inmates of a boarding-house in which I “fixed”* my self in 
New York were, the keeper of a hardware store (a merchant), ditto 
" dry goods/* ditto saltery, ditto jewellery, and ditto grocery; a 
clergyman of the u ecclesiastical” church, who had been brought up 
in Uncle Sam's navy, but who, previous to entering the church, had 
been in the legal profession; in the “military” (volunteers), and in 
a mercantile speculation in the “far West and a German citizen, 
who had lost “ dree dousand ponds in Inkland, and only dree dou- 
sand dullar$in dis Yankee, but liked Inkland best cos de sentimont 
more free in Inkland.” There were also Colonel Islap Otis, of the 
Franklin Stationary Store, three or four merchants and bankers' 
clerks, a teacher of the pianoforte, and a lady who “ embroidered 
for a repository,"— a very respectable way of gaining a living in the 
States. All th^e were very comfortable people, who eat their dinner 
at two o'tihack^f they could find time, and put the affair off until 
supper-time (seven o'clock), if they were too busy to dine at the 
“ regular meal-hour.” 

Perhaps a better view of the peculiarities of American conver- 
sation among those Who may be called, as they are in England, the 
middle class of society, may be obtained by the mimicry of dialogue, 
than by any description which would avoid the first and second 
personals. So we will e'en call in the actors themselves at Mrs, 
Caius Miggs's Boarding-house, and hold the mirror up to nature 
with true dramatic propriety. The unities shall be preserved, for 
we will have but one set scene, — the dining-room — and the time 
shall be the 20th July, from five minutes before until twenty minutes 
after two o'clock ; during which the boarders must be let in at the 
street-door, the dinner served up and eaten, and the dessert dis- 
posed of. 

THE DINING-ROOM. 

Mrs Caius Miggs, and W ilberforce Howard (a nigger ), set- 
ting the table in order. 

Mas. Miggs. There now ! Put down three more knives and 
forks, and fetch a spare napkin to catch the gravy which will be 
spilled round the mutton aish ; then tell Miss Kate not to be slow 
in serving up, and mind your p's and q's when you wait at table, 
Will. 

Wild. Yas, marm. 

Mrs. Miggs. Put the 'coon* at the top, and the barn-door he- 
biddyt at the bottom ; let the terrapins} be in the middle, the mush, 
sweet potatoes, and indtae corn at each corner, the mutton near the 
'coon, end let every one have two plates, so that he can help himself 
when he wants a clean one. 

WiXiL. Yas, marm. An' ahull I pup four pieces bread for Culnel 
Otis, marm ? 

Hue* Miggs. What for, Will ? 

a Barton. f A fowl of the masculine gender. $ Small tortoises. 
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Winn. 'Cos bo bery fond ob bread, marm, Mod bery fond Ob 
calling ont for bread jut as I doing someat else, marm. But, inarm, 
wull you call me Wulberforce, and not Wull, as if 1 wtt$ otto ob 
dem niggers just caught. Much mow geotederi marm; Wall bery 
wtdaur name. 1 < * * 

Mas. Mh«j 8. No, I will not c^l you, or any other nigger, Wilber* 
force, i>r, any snfch tedious name.- Will is a good nmPw enough for a 
nigger ia my establishment If you dent a better naiae, you most 
go and Sake your ugliness to one of those fine marble Muses in 
Lafeyette-place, or Waverley-square, and pay me bade ’the wages I 
advanced when you went to the last nasty nigger ball. And don't 
be standing there like the wooden Jim Crow at the blacking maker's 
store, but «ab up the dinner, and see you ring the bell at two o'clock 
exactly. Yesterday the dinner was not over till new half-past, on 
account Of your pot attending when the clock struck. 

Exit Mrs, Miggs. 

Went, (solus.) Highly tightyl What a debil ob a rage pie 
ooman's in ! I ’ll look out for anoder place. Too much watt here. 
Twenty boarders ; eight in one room, six in anoder, an' de new 
Eoglisner in de little room. Hen dere’s two in one aWc, two in de 
oder, and Miss in de back room, all snug and comfortable, while 
I Pi up in de cock-loft, whare de mosquitoes come when de *re full- 
grown, And bite hardest. Den in winter time Missus Miggs bery 
sparing ob blankets : onny seben on my bed, so I has to borrow de 
rug ebery night to keep ma foot warm. 

( Street-door bell rings.) 

Here Come some ob de fellers to dinner : I wish 'em all had latch- 
key. Sassy fellers. Em no respec’ for niggers. Toder day Culnul 
QoS ses to me, ses he, Wull, ses he, dib you eber try bear’s grease, 
see he, to make de hair grow ? No, ses I, cos' I has plenty. Y ou 're 
telling a powerful tarnation thumper, ses he, cos all your hair is 
woo}, ses he. (Street-door beU rings.) Rot ye !»open de door yer- 


Mbb. Minus, (below.) Will ! 

Winn. Yas, marm. (Sassy ooman.) 

Mbs. Miggs. (below.) Will, I say, you lazy nigger ! 

Winn. Coming, marm, no ways slow. (Exit Will.) 

Re-enter Will with Englishman. 

> Winn. An Englisher ! New border. Plenty ob dulkrs. Not 
keep ’em long. One at two for maself aa hope, (aside.) Hsb de 
honor to snow War o a sit, sa. Bery fond ob English. Dp any 
ting for 'etp (grips violently). Not so proud as 'Mexicans, sa no 
wets. 1 * * 

Englishman. Whet time will dinner be ready ? 

Winn. Pibn't Missus Miggs tell oo, sa? 

Jbw*««iAN. She sold about two o’clock. 

WtMU -Vos, aa„*> 'boat (two, Just as de dock strike. 

Whppals the Under on tketitbh t*' StreeUdatfr bell rings. Exit Witt. 

iSpam, («o/ac.) Wifi Rover be cooler l What 'a the use of 
nwnSlOgjb tbit hwferfial heat, when t ho mosquitoes won’t 
t>«eep? * One’ hundred In' the shade! Egad, I wonder 
tf Ana the shade. In-thewnti-Jackson ice-house, eg' the 
of the tweifty-third .church of the Hutch Reformed AWto* 
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-Re-enter WiU with a large bell, and looks up at the dock. 

Wthtt* Him bwjr dour to strike 1 

Englishman. What eke you about ? * 

Will. Keeping watch ebe* de clock, qa. Whom era toll de ’Urmn 
■am told to toll die, to tell de borders to dine. Bery nice dinnefcif 
'em eat it hot. t 

(AH the knockers in the street in afction. The large dinner -bells 
>0 Major Raminhom’s music-store, Captain Botts’, and Mrs. Wash* 
ington Sousa's houses are rung. At last Mr a Miggs’s clock strikes, 
and Will goes to the dining-room door, and rings a peal of fifty 
vibrations. Instanter enters Mrs. Miggs, who bows to die English* 
man, and takes her seat. Mr. Caius Miggs, the Reverend Monroe 
Stubbings, Colonel Islap Otis, and Messrs. Adams Lagrange, Hiram 
Dodds, Jefferson Piper, Stuyvesant Van Dickerbotham, &c. enter, 
take their places, ana begin to help themselves. Some put the ve* 
getables on their plates, and then hand them for “notions" of meat; 
others take the meat first. Free and easy, but each looking out for 
a dig from his neighbour’s elbow.) 

Mai Minos. Considerable warm, sir, to-day. 

Englishman. One hundred in the shade, I believe. . 

Mb. Miggb. Yes, I expect it is. Warmest day we 've had yet. 
Very trying to an Englishman, I expect. I guess it ’s fine autumn 
weather now in England. 

Englishman. Oh no : this is the warmest time of the year there. 

Mr. Migos. Possible ! Considerable like America, I calculate, in 
every thing. 

Rbv. Monroe Stubbings. I have been in England. It is as like 
America as a small place can well be like a large one. 

Mr. Miggs. No wonder. The cotton trade, and the hardware 
and dry goods trades, link the two nations in friendly relations, and 
our packets sail so frequently for Liverpool and London, that the 
latest improvements and American inventions are carried to Eng* 
land as soon as to the far West. You have heard of the Fulton 
spade, sir, and the Manhattan plough ? 

Englishman. Not in my recollection. 

Mr. Miggs. Ah ! You will be in haste, I expect, to visit Washing* 
ton. Several thousand inventions there all in one room ; and they 
come in so fast, that Congress is going to build an extra. The pro* 
gross of the American people in the arts and sciences renders the 
present century the most extraordinary since the golden age of the 
Homans. I calculate 1 ’m right in saying so, sir. (To the Rev. 
Monroe Stubbings, the naval, legal, commercial, military clergyman.) 

RbV. Monrob. Considerable, Hardware, crockery, ana cotton, 
with all the other requirements of commercial barter, form a power- 
ful influence on the money means of improvement ; but we must 
never forgot that we owe everything under heaven to the genius of 
our countrymen, particularly those of the eastern states ; the true 
Bpirit of our institutions, both federal and local, and the glory of our 
n»vsl,and military establishments, which cause the American name 
to be respected and feared' as the most powerful in the world wher- 
ever par flag is hoisted, from 'the mizen-top. 

Colon&l Otis. You have obtained rank in the navy, sir, I ex- 


pect? , 

Rbv. Monbor. Yes, sir; I was senior lieftenant of the corpse of 
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sharp-shooting midshipmen m board Unde Sam's frigate Constitu- 
tion? when a boy. But I have since been in the military ; the 
Bunker’s Hill dragoons, a very fine volunteer company,— uniform, 
grey, tamed up with green. I was captain one year, but they out- 
voted me the next because I went the whole anti-Jackson ticket. 
There were only two bankites* besides myself in the regiment— 
sixty-five strong ; all the rest were democratic Whigs. 

Col. Otis. I hold with them, sir. I am Jackson every possible 
way, and never shall be slow in showing it. My motto is, "Jack- 
son, Van Buren, and remember New Orleans.** Old Hickory t for 
ever, and may aristocracy be drummed out of the country, the band 
playing Yankee Doodle backwards, the last note first, to show that 
the true lovers of republicanism are determined to enjoy the insti- 
tutions of this country any way they like best, first or last, free and 
equal. That is my opinion, sir ; but no offence to your klerical cha- 
racter. I *m a true-born American, I am ; that ’s a fact. Peel it 
all over me, waking or sleeping. — Will, you have run away with my 
cheese-gdate, you nigger. 

Rev. Monroe. My profession, sir, teaches rae never to be offend- 
ed, and I hold politics to be only of second-rate interest ; but yet I 
feel bound by every tie to carry the bank through, and uphold the 
internal improvements $ 

Col. Otis. Aristocracy and tyranny J I go entirely with the 
anti-internal improvement. Downright robbery ! What would the 
original federalists have thought of this internal improvement vote ? 
And where will the pay for the pews be, if the currency is not made 
right slick and fair ? 

Van Die kerbo pham. De currency is not so goot as may be: 
dat'a a fac*. Currency in Inkl&nd goot; cos vy? Inkl&nd ritch 
and uphold cretit, put down de banks vot hov no c&pitol. No bank 
issue nots onder vive ponds, vive and twendy dullars. Vot’s a fac’ 
here? Ve issue von dullar nots ven ve a’nt vorth vive zents. Ve 
svindles ’em vot takes ’em, and Inkland stops de svindle. I loze 
dree dousand ponds in Inkland. Vot of dat? I lose it vidout 
svindle I loze dree dousand dullars in dis New Yark vid svindle, 
Dey comb to me and zay, I hov von dousand acres in de vest vor 
vivehondred dullars. I buy ’em vair and get svindle, cos the 
hingins vont clar out of de acres. 

Col. Otis. We will exterminate the In -dines, sir, shortly.— A no- 
tion of melon before it is gone, if you please.— The military, or, if 
not, the regulars, will exterminate, I calculate, or I know nothing of 
my profession. 

Rev. Monroe. It is a pity they cannot be converted. 

Mr. Miggs. Well, sir, (to the Englishman,) how do our Yankee 
dinners agree with you ? Have you progressed in the melon* yet ? 
I have often expected to hear of their being taken over to England. 

* Partisans of tbeJUnited States bank, or “ Monster.” 

t Ckmetal Jacksosu 

t On the subject of internal improvements* a great question is raked in {be 
fit***, one pariy being favour Of carrying on improvements by means of state 
h*n* and general taxation, the other party opposing this plan, on the ground of 
m fttKtodng Statb patronage and loan-mongenng in the paper currency. And, 
a* much Of the real capital invested in the state loans Is raised in Bnglaad, some 
gO so <3ir as to call the 44 internal i improvement vote’’ treason, a mffihg the country 
to &c. 
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Englishman. We have melons there. . , > 

Mr. Miggs. Possible ! Cobbett took over corn, but 1 never heard 
of our melons being tried there. Major Noah -should have written 
on that subject in his “ Evening Star." But perhaps thefactwas 
never properly reported. There seems to be a great ffcult in yOUt 
newspapers, particularly the London ones. They don’t enlarge upon 
internal improvements as ours do. 

Cot*. Otis. Quite right. They are the destruction of any con* 
stitution. 

Mr. Miggs. Would it not be a good spec for one of our editors to 
go out to England, and establish a newspaper in London on the 
American plan ? Though I expect there would be a great national 
prejudice against him. 

Englishman. Allow me to say that the English are nearly free 
from national prejudice ; and with respect to Americans, the Eng-* 
lish certainly have no prejudice against them . 

Rkv. Monroe. Then, sir, I will ask how came Mrs. Trollope's 
book on the United States to be believed in England ? Had Cap- 
tain Hall Basil, or Basil Hall, no national prejudice ? Can we ima- 
gine people writing such libels who have no national prejudice ? 

Col. Otis. As to Captain Hall and Mrs. Trollope, there is no 
doubt, I expect, that they were paid by the House of Lords for 
writing what they did. Mere spies, sir, sent over here on purpose 
to write against our freedom and independence. There an't six 
words in either of their books downright true, and most of the re- 
marks i.p considerable ungrammarlike and slick nonsense. We Ve 
done all we can to make friends with the British since last war ; 
but it 's of no use, no ways. New Orleans battle chokes ’em, and they 
can't see straight ’frhen they think of it. Do you recollect, sir, when 
the news arrived in England ? Is it true they took down all the 
church bells that they toll on celebration days, when they heard of 
it ? It must have been a powerful thunder-clap, I guess. 

Mr. Miggs. That *s a fact. Awful ! 

Englishman. I never heard of their taking any bells down. 
They pealed merrily after the battle of Waterloo. 

Rev. Monroe. Ah ! that was a wonderful interposition in favour 
of the British. Their allies prevented their total destruction just 
in time. 

Mr. Miggs. You may say that. 

Col. Otis. Considerable smart. But look what a host they had 
to back them ; all the finest military in Europe, — except the French. 
And then their numbers being double the French. 

Englishman. Not quite, colonel* 

Col. Otis. Sufficiently near to swear to it, sir, I guess. 

Englishman. Ha! ha! Well! 

Col. Otis. You may laugh, sir, but there ’s no mistake. We are 
unprejudiced in favour either of the French or British, and we compare 
the accounts given by both parties, which convinces us that the French 
account must be correct. For my own part, if I have a preference 
for Europeans, it is in favour of the British, particularly the Welsh, 
or ancient British. But at the same time I think they boast a leetle 
too much, and are a very prejudiced, ignorant set or people, com- 
peted with more polished nations. , 

Mr. Miggs. What ! Are you going, sir? You can't get rid of the 

VOL. iv. 2 s 
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John Bull feeling yet, I expect. But you have not been here long 
enough to compere us with the British. In a month or two — 

Englishman. Gentlemen, I have been long enough in America to 
see that it is a great pity the Americans, in reflecting on their Euro- 
pean origin, do not understand that their greatest pride should be 
to boast that they are an English race, being under a different cli- 
mate to their European forefathers, with a government of their own 
choice, but copied from the government their forefathers chose ; and 
that while free and independent as a nation, they are bound by the 
most enduring ties, — the ties of religion, laws, and language, — to 
the English. When the Americans really forget to respect, and do 
not, as at present, merely pretend to have a disrespect for Great Bri- 
tain, they must previously have lost all respect for themselves* It 
is impossible for either to be at a great premium while the other is 
at a discount. 

The persons introduced in the following dialogue are the inmates 
of Mr. Timothy Tibb’s roadside tavern and village boarding-house— 
a smart Connecticut, quiet and religious ; a “ sling” drinking, bully- 
ing braggadocia from the “old dominion " — (Virginia or Kentucky;) 
— an Irishman, very fond of the Mouangahela whisky -bottle ; a 
broken-down Englishman who had emigrated to Canada, and was 
now engaged in obtaining partners and a charter for establishing a 
bank and the creation of paper dollars ; and a mad Englishman, 
who believed that Napoleon and Washington had left him pensions, 
the payment of which he could not obtain either from Andrew Jack- 
son, the anti-democratic Whig, anti-bankite, anti-internal improve- 
ment general, and Federal President ; or from Nicholas Biddle, the/ 
aristocratic Tory, democratic Whig, internal improvement presi- 
dent of the “ Monster/' or U. S. Bank. 

Old Kkntuck. I like to commence the evening in a lively man- 
ner. Major, let me have a leetle sling, but make it strong as thun- 
der, and tarnation sweet. I have a mighty particular tooth, I have. 
All of us are very niceish in the old dominion. {Sings.) 

Tn old Kentuck, in the afternoon, 

We sweep the kitchen with a bran-new broom, 

And after that we form a ring, 

And this is the tune we always sing. 

Toodle, toodle, 

Old folks, young folks, 

Old Virginy never tire l . 

Connecticut. Really we have that song every night. I 'm quite 
tired of it. 

Mad Englishman. It's a good tune on the light. It contains 
Proxy's converse with the folks, and none of the bucket and belt 
operation, for which I claim two dollars a minute. 

Connecticut. What curious phrases some of you Englishers 
have, I guess* We should not understand you in New England, I 
expect. 

Speculator. Nor in Old England either. Mr. Coleby Cobb 
speaks after a fashion of his own. 

Mad Englishman. Yes, on the light But you want to know, 
perhaps, what the bucket and belt operation means. 1 11 tell you. 
After I had tried all means to recover the five millions left me by 
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Napoleon and George Washington, I went before one of the ras- 
cally squires* in New York, who, after hearing Proxy's converse in 
Eq Sty's order on the light, ordered some of his people to put a 
belt round me and tie me to the wall. There they left me to howl 
to the grimy bricks and speared windows ; and some niggers in the 
cock-loft, seeing I could not move, poured twenty or thirty buckets 
of the North River on me, pretending that their feet slipped, and 
they could not help it, though I saw them all the time taking aim. 

Connecticut. Kind of Bedlam ! Were you there long or short, 
neighbour ? 

Mad Englishman. Centuries, sir ! The cruel hounds ! To 
frighten me out of asking for my own, my ten millions 1 

Connecticut. You said Jive millions. 

Mad Englishman. No, sir ; ten or fifteen millions, as declared 
by Proxy Vconverse with the folks, in Equity's order, on the light. 

Connecticut. 1 guess that 's a curious phrase of yours— Proxy's 
converse with the folks ! Who is Proxy ? 

Mad Englishman. Do you see that looking-glass ? That is a 
proxy. Suppose I have a serpent winding round me, or a monkey 
on my back, grinning and biting : if I go to the proxy I see what 's 
the matter. Then I hold converse with the. Proxy in Equity's order, 
because the perfect proxy never speaks but the truth. When they 
kept me belted in Golgotha every morning, before the sun was up, 
they let in upon me a score or two of boa constrictors, monsters 
with talons, and a hundred biting monkeys and hedgehogs. 

Old^Kentuck. That was considerable smart on the whole hog 
principle. 

Mad Englishman. For this infernal treatment, sir, I claim two 
dollars a minute, though Proxy says if I claim fifty dollars a minute 
it is not too much, on the light. 

Old Kentucx. I can't see this new light at alL Take some 
Monongahela, and set your wits in order. ( Sings .) 

A jay bird sat on a hickory limb, 

He look’d at me, and I wink’d at him ; 

I took up a stone, and I hit him on the shin ; 

Says he, don’t you do that agin. 

Toodle, toodle, 

Old folks, young folks. 

Old Virginy never lire ! 

Irishman. Be the powers, but that ould Virginy, with his cock 
eye, must be a quare man fiever to tire. 

Connecticut. I *m quite tired of the son g. It 's only fit for a 
nigger to sing. If we are to have singing, let us have/* Major Silas 
Sloane's hymns of Joy," or the ** Incline preacher." 

Old Kentuck. Major Silas didn't live in the South, where the 
sun is hot, and where music and poetry come natural. ** Old Vir- 
giny" is the finest song on the 'tamal. Yankee doodle ought not to 
be played on the same |)rum. I should like to see the man (that 
wasn’t a friend) dare to say it isn't a good tune : he should crawl 
Out of the house like a 'coon. The ladies in the old dominion sing 
it morning, noon, and night. Who dare say my sister ever sang a 
tune that isn't first-rate, and no mistake ? Show me the man* I '11 
make him eat fire, swallow a knife, or jump the Delaware, no ways 

j * Police Magistrates, 

2 $ 2 
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slow. I *m full of the spirit of ’70, and a true-born American. My 
father killed three-and-twenty Englishers with his own rifle, agd I 
was born soon after. I ’m full of gunpowder, I am. Major, some 
sling. I can drink till the world gets too old to move. While 
another man rows up Salt River, I 'm only putting the fire out in the 
forest.* 

(Sings) Yankee doodle, doodle dandy. 

Corn stalks, rum and gin sling bandy, 

An Indine pudding, and a green peach pie— 

O laws ! how we made the British fly l 

Connecticut. Pray, let us have some conversation respecting the 
Old World. This gentleman will favour us with some information, 
I expect. Pray, sir, what do you calculate the Duke of Welling- 
ton's income at ? 

Speculator. I cannot say for certain ; but it may be two hundred 
thousand dollars per annum. But some of our noblemen are much 
richer : some of them have from three to five thousand dollars a-day, 
or twice as much as the salary allowed the King. 

Connecticut. What do you mean by the salary allowed the King ? 
He takes as much money as he pleases, I guess. 

Mad Englishman. Equity’s principle fcf justice ! 

Speculator. Oh no ! he is paid quarterly, like any other great 
officer of state ! independently of having a life-interest in three 
national palaces, in which he resides, receives company, or transacts 
the formal business of state, as the master of the national cere- 
monies. 

Connecticut. Why, you don’t mean to say the King is of any 
use? 

Speculator. Yes, assuredly ; and respected much more by his 
fellow-countrymen than any of your presidents have been, not ex- 
cepting Washington. Your presidents are only chosen by a majority 
of the people, and there is therefore always a minority averse from 
the person, politics, and conduct of the executive, which in some 
instances, as at present in the instance of Jackson, does not attempt 
to disguise its hatred of the man so elevated. The almost unanimous 
wish of the people of England is, that they may not be troubled to 
choose their chief magistrate as the Americans are troubled. 

Old Kentuck. Ah ! we expect the British would not be capable 
of living under free institutions. 

Connecticut. London must be a worjderful place. Do give us 
some account of it. I expect it is a size or two larger than New 
York. 

Speculator. Imagine New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Balti- 
more, New Orleans, and Washington placed together, and you may 
then conceive a place about half the size of London. Add fifty 
buildings as grand as the City Hall, New York, twenty as large as 
the Capitol at Washington, one hundred like the State House, Phi- 
ladelphia, — imagine fifty streets as handsome as Broadway or Market 
Street, some with five hundred carriages in them at a time, — imagine 
twenty palaces, each large enough to accommodate a thousand 

* Rowing up Salt River is a slang term for getting intoxicated ; and putting 
th$ fire mt $n the forest signifies quenching the thirst, or internal fire, caused by 
previous sling drinking. 
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people, some of these palaces occupied by royalty, some by nobility, 
and two by the worn-out veterans of the army and navy, — conceive 
five bridges, each of which cost from three to five millions of dollars, 
and two cathedrals, which, with the public monuments in them, 
have cost more than would suffice to rebuild the “ monumental 
city,” Baltimore,* — conceive that in some of the streets there are 
more valuable paintings and sculpture than could be found in the 
entire American continent, — think of the docks, and the river lite- 
rally covered for twenty miles with shipping, the sight of which 
would be enough, if it could be seen at a single glance, to make a 
New Yorker's hair stand on end. 

Connecticut. Possible! But tell me something respecting the 
King and the Duke of Wellington. 

Speculator. The Duke of Wellington, sir, lives in a compara- 
tively poor style. He keeps only twenty foptmen, and his house is 
only a small stone building with a hundred windows. 

^ Connecticut. A poor style ! That beats all natur ! But the 
King — 

Speculator. The King, sir, is only a private gentleman, except 
when he appears in state. lie then rides in a carriage nearly as 
handsome as the carriage of the Lord Mayor of London. It is 
carved and gilded, and is drawn by eight cream-coloured horses, 
each worth two thousand dollars, and is accompanied by his suite in 
ten carriages, with six horses each, worth together a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and is preceded and followed by life-guards in steel 
armour with gold ornaments ; and by beefeaters. 

Old Kentuck. Go a-head. Uncle Sam ! Beefeaters, I guess, then, 
are scarce in England, and are only to be seen on extraordinary oc- 
casions. 

Speculator. The King's presence is proclaimed by the clangour 
of silver trumpets and the discharge of artillery ; and his regal 
crown is worth as much as the Capitol at Washington. 

Connecticut. This must be Very imposing. 

Old Kentuck. Dead swindling you mean. 

Mad Englishman. Equity's order, on the light ! 

Speculator. Very imposing, indeed, sir, to a simple republican 
people like the English. But it is found necessary in distant parts 
of the empire to surround the representative of the sovereign with 
much greater splendour. In India, where there are one hundred 
and twenty millions of British subjects, the governor-general exhi- 
bits the majesty of his authority in a more glaring and costly manner. 
When on a progress through the country, he rides on an elephant 
caparisoned with gold and jewels, and is accompanied by tributary 
rajahs mounted on elephants, camels, and Arabian horses, heading 
armies, and followed by Circassian beauties in moving pagodas, 
loaded with treasures purposely exhibited to dazzle the beholders ! 

Connecticut. Well, I expect the British are an extraordinary 
people! Strange we should have beaten them so easily ! We took 
them all ways ; by sea and land — 

Mad Englishman. On the light ! 

Speculator. Indeed ! 

Connecticut. We Yankees— 


* So called from tlie circumstance of possessing a monument to Washington. 
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Mad Englishman. Proxy's converse with the folks ! 

Speculator. Evidently ! 

Connecticut. Republican courage— * 

Speculator. Certainly! 

Connecticut. Beat the British — 

Speculator. Exactly! 

Old Kbntuck. Yes, with the help of the Kentuck and Virginy 
volunteers. We are the critturs, the real ky-an alligator breed, 
strong as a steam-en-^MC, and nothing but iron right up and down. 
Major, a sling. We can swim harder, dive deeper, run faster, gun 
surer, cut slicker, fight, gouge, and drink better than all the world. 
There is no mistake in us, there isn't. Our blood is purple, full of 
gunpowder, and stronger than brandy ; the entire whole of the 
tarnal earth can't go a-head of us at anything. Talk tq us of the 
British ! — pshaw ! # 

{Shgs) A bull-frog, dressed in soldier’s clothes, 

I took up a knife, and 1 hit him on the nose, 

I made his nose look rather flat, 

And Bull, says I, how like you that ? 

Toodle, toodle, 

Old folks, young folks, 

Old Virginy never tire. 
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Oh ! ask me not which is the light I prize 
In the changeable round of the playful skies 
I care for no light but the light of your eyes — 

So turn it sweetly on me, 

Fanny ! 

* Turn it sweetly on me ! 

Oh ! ask me not which is the flower I seek 

As I roam through the woodland from week to week 

I care for no flower but the rose of your cheek — 

So turn it softly to me, 

Fanny! 

Turn it softly to me ! 

Oh ! ask me not which is my fondest choice 
’Mid the sounds that the fancy can most rejoice:— 

I care for no sound but the sound of your voice— 

So breathe it gently to me, 

Fanny ! 

Breathe it gently to me ! 

Oh 2 ask me not what iu this world of strife 
Would be the excess of all joy -my life ! 

Twould be a kind, modest, and lovely wife— 

So be that dear thing to me, 

Fanny ! 

- Be that dear thing to me ! 

J. A. Wade. 
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THE CLAQUEUR SYSTEM. 

BY GEORGE HOGARTH. 

Without entering into any speculations as to the causes of the 
decline of the stage, we may safely set down the increasing preva- 
lence of the Claqueur system as one of them ; and the check which 
it has received from Mr. Macready, in his high-minded management 
of Covent Garden, is not one of the smallest benefits which that 
gentleman is conferring on the drama. 

The practice of supporting dramatic pieces by the plaudits of per- 
sons hired for that purpose, appears to be in a great measure of 
modern date. It is not to be supposed that there ever was a time 
when the applauses or the hisses of theatres, were altogether un- 
biassed and disinterested. Dramatic authors have always had their 
friends as well as enemies ; and we see from the history of the stage 
in all countries that both friends and enemies have chosen the theatre 
for the display of their kindness or hostility. Friends of the author 
have mustered to support his play, and enemies to damn it ; and 
violent collisions have sometimes arisen between the contending 
parties. But such scenes in former days were only occasional, 
wholly unconnected with the management of theatres, and no part 
of a system which now threatens the very extinction of dramatic 
criticism.* 

It was by a band of claqueurs that She Sloops to Conqfpr was sup- 
ported on the first night of its performance. There was a strong 
prejudice against this charming comedy before it came out. Col- 
man, as manager, at first refused to receive it ; and many of Gold- 
snnlh’s friends gave their verdict against it, so much w^ere they 
startled by its apparent eccentricity and extravagance. Johnson, 
however, stood forth as the champion of the piece ; and, being then 
in the height of his literary power, insisted on its having a fair 
trial. He overruled almost by main force the scruples of Col man ; 
and She Stoops to Conquer was at length brought out at Covent 
Garden, and supported by a body of volunteer claqueurs, under the 
command of the veteran, Johnson. Cumberland’s account of this 
memorable eveningt is exceedingly graphic. 

s< We were not," he says in his Memoirs , “ over-sanguine of suc- 
cess, but perfectly determined to struggle hard for our author. We 
accordingly assembled our strength at the Shakspeare Tavern, in a 
considerable body, for an early dinner, where Samuel Johnson took 
the chair at the head of a long table, and was the life and soul of the 
corps. The poet took post silently by his side, with the Burkes, 

* It may be observed, however, that something resembling the modern claqueur 
system seems to have existed in the most corrupt period of Roman manners. 
Plautus tell us that in his time people were stationed in the. theatre to applaud bad 
actors. He attacks thislfbuse in the prologue to one of his comedies, and makes 
Mercury, by order of Jupiter, prohibit so shameful a manoeuvre. Actors, he 
says, ought, like other eminent men, to triumph through their own merit, and not 
by the influence of cabal and intrigue ; — 

Ct Eadem histrioni sit lex, qu» summo viro i 
Virtute ambire oportet, non favoribus." 

t The 15th of March, 1773. 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds, Fitzherbert, Caleb Whitefoord, and a phalanx 
of North British predetermined applauders under the banner of 
Major Mills, all good men and true. Our, illustrious friend was in 
inimitable glee, and poor Goldsmith that day took all his raillery 
as patiently and complacently as my friend Boswell would have done 
any day, or every day of his life. In the mean time we did not for- 
get our duty ; and though we had a better comedy going on, in 
which Johnson was chief actor, we betook ourselves in good time to 
our separate and allotted posts, and waited the awful drawing up of 
the curtain. As our stations were preconcerted, so were our signals 
for plaudits arranged and determined upon, in a manner that gave 
every one his cue where to look for them, and how to follow them 
U P- 

a We had among us a very worthy and efficient member, long since 
lost to his friends and the world at large, Adam Drufmmond, of 
amiable memory, who was gifted by Nature with the most sonorous, 
and at the same time the-opost contagious laugh, that ever echoed 
from the human lungs. Ttife neighing of the horse of the son of 
Hystaspes was a whisper to it ; the whole thunder of the theatre 
could not drown it. This kind and ingenuous friend fairly fore- 
warned us that he knew no more when to give his fire than the can- 
non did that was planted on a battery. He desired, therefore, to 
have a flapper at his elbow, and I had the honour to be deputed to 
that office. I planted him in an upper box, pretty nearly over the 
stage, in full view of the pit and galleries, and perfectly well situated 
to give the echo all its play through the hollows and recesses of the 
theatre. «* success of our manoeuvres was complete. All eyes 
were upon Johnson, who sat in the front row of a side-box, and 
when he laughed, everybody thought themselves warranted to roar. 
In the mean time, my friend Drummond followed signals with a^rat- 
tle so irresistibly comic, that, when he had repeated it several times, 
the attention of the spectators was so engrossed by his person and 
performances that the progress of the play seemed likely to become 
a secondary object, and I found it prudent to insinuate to him that 
he might halt his music without any prejudice to the author. But, 
alas ! it was now too late to rein him in ; he had laughed upon my 
signal, where he found no joke, and now unluckily he fancied that 
he found a joke in almost everything that was said ; so that nothing 
in nature could be more mal-a-propos than some of his bursts every 
now and then were. These were dangerous moments, for the pit 
began to take umbrage ; but we carried our play through, and tri- 
umphed not only over Colman’s judgment, but our own/* 

It was thus that one of the most delightful of our comedies was 
saved from precipitate condemnation, and preserved to the stage, by 
the preconcerted applauses of a party of the author's friends. But 
it was because there was real merit in the piece that this support 
was effectual. Every observer of human nature has remarked the 
excitability of a multitude, and the effect of the slightest spark 
thrown among them in producing an exploJbn of feeling. The 
Athenian orator “wielded at will the fierce democracy/ because 
they were exposed in great and compact masses to the electrical 
shock of his “resistless eloquence.” The vehement exhortations, — 
the ardent appeals, — which kindled into enthusiasm the whole mul- 
titude, would have “ slept in the dull ear ” of perhaps every indivi- 
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dual present/ had he been insulated from the general body. Even 
now we can witness the effects of the eloquence, such as it is, of the 
demagogues of the day, when addressed to assembled crowds. On 
such occasions it may be observed that the amount of popular excite- 
ment is in the direct ratio of the numbers present ; and the conta- 
gious character of the influence exerted is evinced by the fact that it 
operates pretty strongly even on those who are out of earshot of the 
orator. But, in order that eloquence, or any other power, may act 
thus strongly upon a multitude, there must be, in every separate 
individual, a tendency to be acted upon by it. No number of minds 
could be roused by mutual sympathy to violent excitement, if the 
stimulus applied to the whole was not calculated to produce some 
effect (however feeble) on every mind, taken singly. The mutual 
sympathy pervading a numerous assemblage will heighten what, in 
the breast of a single person, would be a mere opinion or sentiment, 
into a strong emotion, — will raise simple approbation into enthu- 
siasm, or inflame simple disapproval into fierce animosity ; but such 
emotions will not be excited by this cause unless the opinion or sen- 
timent on which they are founded already in some degree exists. 
Even in a multitude, however, this mutual sympathy may remain 
dormant for a time. Every individual in a crowd may feel as 
calmly and coldly as when alone, so long as everybody listens in si- 
lence, and keeps his feelings to himself; but the first expression of 
feeling, however slight and partial, originates a movement which 
spreads and augments till the growing fermentation pervades the 
whole mass. 

There is no place in which these phenomena are more apparent 
than in a crowded theatre. Merits, or defects, which, in any in- 
dividual of the audience, would excite moderate satisfaction or dis- 
approbation, frequently through the action of mutual sympathy, 
awakened by some slight and partial expression, become the objects 
of rapturous applause or violent condemnation. In the case of She 
Stoops to Conquer , the audience could not be insensible to the ad- 
mirable humour of the characters, and the exquisite drollery of the 
scene ; but neither could they he insensible to the extravagance of 
the plot, and the improbability — nay, impossibility — of some of the 
most prominent incidents : and this conflict of opposite impressions, 
however critically just, might have really done lamentable injustice 
to the comedy, had it not been for the skilful applause and laughter 
of Dr. Johnson and his troops, which, because it was skilful and 
well-applied, carried with it the applause and laughter of the whole 
audience* It is easy to imagine that a party of enemies similarly 
organised, and hooting, with equal tact, the faulty passages of the 
play, would, with the same audience, have produced its total dam- 
nation. 

A curious illustration of the susceptibilty of audiences to the in- 
fluence of example, is afforded by the celebrated Trunkmaker of 
Queen Anne's time, who regulated the applauses of the theatre by 
the blows of his cudgel. Addison bestows an amusing paper in 
the Spectator on this remarkable personage. He frequented the 
upper gallery, and, when he was pleased with anything that was 
acted upon the stage, expressed his approbation by a loud knock 
upon the benches or the wainscot, which could be heard over the 
whole theatre, and became at length a signal, rarely disobeyed, for 
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the applause of the house. “ The trunkmaker,” says Addison, “is a 
large black man, whom nobody knows. He generally leans forward 
on a huge oaken plant, with great attention to everything which 
passes on the stage. He is never seen to smile ; but, upon hearing 
anything that pleases him, he takes up his staff with both hands, ana 
lays it on the next piece of timber that stands in his way with 
exceeding vehemence ; after which he composes himself in his for- 
mer posture till such time as something new sets him again at 
work. It has been observed his blow is so well-timed that the most 
judicious critic could never except against it. As soon as any 
shining thought is expressed by the poet, or any uncommon grace 
appears in the actor, he smites the bench or wainscot. If the audi- 
ence does not concur with him he smites a second time ; and if the 
audience is not vet awaked, looks round him with great wrath, 
and repeats the blow a third time, which never fails* to produce 
the clap. He sometimes lets the audience begin the clap of them- 
selves, and at the conclusion of their applause, ratifies it with a 
single thwack. He is of so great use to the playhouse, that it is said 
a former director of it, upon his not being able to pay his attendance 
by reason of sickness, kept one in pay to officiate for him till such 
time as he recovered : but the person so employed, though he laid 
about him with incredible violence, did it in such wrong places that 
the audience soon found out that it was not their old friend, the 
Trunkmaker." 

Addison bears testimony to the usefulness of this manual critic : 
“It is certain/' he says, “that the Trunkmaker has saved many a 
good play, and brought many a graceful actor into reputation, who 
would not otherwise have been taken notice of." And he concludes 
his paper with a playful proposal that the Trunkinaker's office 
should be rendered perpetual at the public expense: “and, ^ the 
end that this place should be always disposed of according to merit, 
I would have none preferred to it who has not given convincing 
proofs both of a sound judgment and a strong arm, and could not 
upon occasion either knock down an ox, or write a comment upon 
Horace's art of poetry. In short, I would have him a due compo- 
sition of Hercules and Apollo, and so rightly qualified for this 
important office, that the Trunkmaker may not be missed by our 
posterity." 

This susceptibility of people in a crowd to yield to impulses which 
would have no effect on any individual taken singly, though it may 
be attended with good consequences, yet is exceedingly liable to 
abuses ; and one of these is the system of mercenary applause, which 
has become the prevailing nuisance of theatres. It has long existed 
in France, from whence we have imported it ; but, bad as it is with 
us, we have no notion of the height to which it is carried by the 
Parisians, — a height which is one among many proofs that we are 
still behind our neighbours on the other side of the Channel in “ the 
high civilization " of modern society. 

Without endeavouring to trace the steps bv which the claqueur 
system in France has risen to its present high and palmy state, we 
shall mention a few particulars which will show what that state 
is. 

wit is not enough to say that this kind of support is invariably re- 
sisted to when a new piece, a new actor, or a new singer, appears 
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at any of the theatres of Paris : this is very much the case among 
ourselves. But the system has acquired a degree of organization, 
and is conducted with a business-like regularity and method, as yet 
unknown in London. (C La Claque /' as it is called, is a separate 
estate in the theatrical kingdom, more powerful than the press, or 
even than the public. 

The Parisian claqueurs are a body as regularly organised as the 
police. They are under the control of a Director-General, who has 
an office called the u Bureau de la Claque ” the business of which is 
carried on by an establishment consisting of a deputy-director and 
clerks. The managers of the theatres have treaties of alliance with the 
potentate of the Claque ; and hardly an author dares to bring forward 
a new piece, nor does an actor venture to hazard a debut, without 
purchasing his assistance. If the dramatist or performer is so ill- 
advised as to trust to his own merit and the unbiassed judgment of 
the public, he is sure to rue his indiscretion, for he never fails to 
find himself exposed to a hostility so inveterate that hardly any de- 
gree of merit is able to resist its influence. The tribute exacted by 
the “ Directeur-General de la Claque ” is something like the Black 
Mail demanded of old by a freebooting Highland Chieftain from his * 
Lowland neighbours. If they paid it, he not only respected their 
property himself, but protected it from the depredations of others ; 
but any resistance to the exaction was sure to be followed by some 
notable disaster. 

The Directeur-General is a personage of dignity and importance. 
If an author presents himself at the bureau, and announces that his 
business relates to a tragedy at the Thddtre Frangais , or a grand 
opera at the Academie Roy ale dc Musique , the great man himself 
vouchsafes an audience. The author of a comedy is admitted to 
the«j»resence of the sub-director ; but writers of vaudevilles, melo- 
drames, and farces, are turned over to a clerk. The same etiquette 
regulates the intercourse of the bureau with the different classes of 
performers. The author or actor bargains for the attendance of so 
many claqueurs at the general rate of a franc and a half a-head, of 
which a iranc goes to the claqueur, and the remainder to the es- 
tablishment. The passages to be applauded are marked on a copy 
of the piece, and the transaction is regularly entered in the register 
of the bureau. In the afternoon the claqueurs muster at the bureau, 
where they receive their instructions, and their admissions to the dif- 
ferent theatres, to which they march off in detachments. They are 
tall, broad-shouldered fellows with brazen lungs, and heavy hands ; 
and most of them have acquired the accomplishment of whistling 
with piercing shrillness through their fingers. On their arrival at 
the theatre they find their officers, by whom they are marshalled and 
distributed in different parts of the house. Their principal place is 
the centre of the pit, under the chandelier, whence they are called 
“ Chevaliers du Lustre.” Prom the courage which it is often ne- 
cessary for them to exhibit in the performance of their functions, 
they have also acquired the sobriquet of “ Romairis/' or Romans , by 
which thej^are very generally known, and alluded to in the light 
French literature of the day. 

As to the managers of the theatres, they have been in the habit of 
entering into permanent contracts with the Bureau de la Claque , by 
which, for certain considerations, the Bureau undertook a general 
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guarantee of the success of the performances* The validity of one 
of these contracts, a few weeks ago, became the subject of a trial 
before one of the principal courts of justice, (the Tribunal de pre* 
miere instance de la Seine,) the proceedings in which, as fully re- 
ported in the Paris law-journals, throw a curious light on this 
subject. 

The success of the claqueur system appears to have extended its 
operation, and given rise to several rival establishments of the nature 
already described. In the year 1836, M. Mennecier, the directeur 
of one of them, entered into a treaty, or contract, with M. de Ces- 
Caupenne, the manager of the Ambigu-Comique, by which the ma- 
nager conceded to Mennecier, who is designated as an “ Entrepre- 
neur de succes dramatiques," the exclusive privilege of insuring the 
“ succes dramatiques ” at the Ambigu-Comique, on the condition of 
his supporting and applauding all the pieces represented at that 
theatre during the period of the contract, which was to be from the 
1st of November 1836 to the 1st of April 1845. Mennecier was 
bound to pay the manager annually the sum of five thousand francs, 
and, on the other hand, he was to have a right every evening to 
* thirty-five pit-places, (fifteen of which were to be used by the 
claqueurs,) six places in the boxes, and two in the second gallery, and 
he was authorized to turn the admissions thus placed at his disposal 
to the best possible account. 

M. de Ces-Caupenne turned the theatre of the Ambigu-Comique 
into a joint-stock company, into which he transferred all the con- 
tracts and engagements entered into by himself. He continued for 
some time in the management of this new concern, but was after- 
wards obliged to retire from it, and was succeeded by Messrs. Cor- 
mon and Cournol. 

The first piece brought out by the new managers was Gwpar 
Hauser, the success of which, by the assistance of M. Mennecier, 
was remarkable. Things went on smoothly for a while ; but some 
rival Directeur de la Claque offered to “ undertake the success ” of this 
theatre on lower terms, and the managers sought a pretext for get- 
ting rid of the contract with Mennecier. “ Where there is a will 
there is a way/’ it is said ; and a pretext was not long wanting. On 
the 30th of June last a new piece was brought out, called Raphael, 
ou Les Mauvais Conscils , the joint production of the two managers. 
Mennecier, having occasion to be absent from the first representa- 
tion, mentioned this to the managers the day before, and obtained 
leave to send his son in his stead, at the head of his forces. The 
success of the piece was incomplete ; and its partial failure being 
ascribed by the angry authors to the bad generalship of young Men- 
necier, his father immediately received his dismission, couched in 
the following curious epistle: — 

“The service of Caspar Hauser was very ill conducted on your 
part, and we were obliged to obtain support for it from two different 
quarters. We took no other step, however, than merely communis 
eating to you the subjects of complaint we had against you. J?a- 
pkael being about to be produced, we wished to see ho# you would 
conduct yourself in regard to it ; and it was with no small surprise 
th^t we found you had gone out of town, abandoning die service to 
on inexperienced boy. Before the performance, we sent for the 
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young man who, as we understood, was to be your substitute, and 
pointed out to him the course he was to pursue, especially forbid- 
ding him to make use of loud applause. He did precisely what was 
prohibited, and so scandalised the publip as to produce a quantity of 
hisses, which marred what would otherwise have been a brilliant 
success. Authors consequently have complained to us that they 
dare no longer confide their pieces to our theatre. The performers 
have been equally loud in their complaints ; and their dissatisfac- 
tion, joined to our own, has induced us to adopt the resolution 
of no longer intrusting to you, after to-morrow, the service of the 
theatre." 

Mennecier, not choosing to submit to this summary dismissal, 
brought an action for fulfilment of his contract, and the cause was 
tried on the 30th of August. 

The plaintiff's counsel, after maintaining that the contract, origi- 
nally made with a former manager of the theatre, was binding on 
his successors, proceeded to vindicate the conduct of his client. 
Mennecier, he said, had for twenty years exercised the profession of 
chef de claque, and during his long career had obtained the ihost 
honourable testimonials of satisfaction from authors and managers. 
Among these was the following attestation from the former manager, 
M. de Ces-Caupenne : — 

f< I hereby certify that for these six years past, under my manage- 
ment at the Ambigu, and also for several months at the Gaite, M. 
Mennecier has performed the functions of conductor of the claque; 
and that during this period, the management, the authors, the per- 
formers, and the publje have the highest reason to congratulate 
themselves on their relations with him, and on the regularity of his 
conduct on all occasions." 

R*i> this was not all. The approbation of the defendants them- 
selves appeared from their correspondence with the plaintiff. In one 
note, M. Cormon wrote him thus: — f< To insure the success of the 
piece, and satisfy you as much as possible, we shall let you have two 
pit places till its last representation ; and I hope, on the other hand, 
that you will take good care of us." In another note he said, “ I 
send you six places ; you see that I always keep you in mind. Let 
us make a strong stand to-night.” And in another, “ My dear Men- 
necier, I am anxious that you should be satisfied with me ; I send 
you four pit places for to-night. You see we take care of you; do 
you, in your turn, take care of the piece." 

As to the imputation that Mennecier had absented himself without 
permission, and had devolved his duty upon an inexperienced boy, 
whose incapacity had compromised the success of Raphael, it was 
sufficient to say, that this brief substitution had been consented 
to by the managers ; that this inexperienced boy was one-and- 
thirty, and was the son of Mennecier, who had spared no pains in 
his education, so that he might worthily inherit his father's repu- 
tation. 

M. Coumol appeared to plead his own cause and that of his fel- 
low-defendant, and gave a magnificent account of the important and 
responsible functions of a claqueur. The claque, he said, like other 
arts, has had its infancy. In its earlier period, applause was all tihat 
was required from a claqueur. In those days, large and sonorous 
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hands were all that was wanted ; but the public are not now to be 
taken in with clapping — they know too well where it comes from. 
We must now, therefore, have people who can not only clap their 
hands, but who can laugh, sj»b, and weep in the proper places, and 
whose gaiety and sensibility can excite the sympathetic feelings of 
the audience. They require to be carefully formed for the profession 
by education and discipline ; and the claqueurs have rehearsals as 
regularly as the actors. " This, gentlemen," said M. Cournol, “ is 
divulging the secrets of the green-room ; but I am constrained to 
do so, in order to make you comprehend why Mennecier, and 
people of his school, will not do for us. They have neither the 
will nor the ability to deviate from their old-fashioned routine; 
but we must have persons capable of performing their duties with 
a degree of skill and refinement suited to the present wants of the 
stage.” 

The court annulled the contract as being contra bonos mores . 
€( Seeing,” says the sentence, " that such a contract is essentially 
• based on falsehood and corruption ; that its object is the obligation 
to employ subordinate agents, who undertake for hire to make 
feigned manifestations and play concerted tricks to deceive the 
public, and that consequently it is derogatory to the principles and 
laws which relate to public morals; seeing, moreover, that such 
agreements are contrary to public order, as these fictitious and pur- 
chased manifestations create disturbance in the theatres, and destroy 
freedom of judgment on the part of the public who pay ; for these 
reasons, the court declares the contract in question to be null, as 
being illicit,” &c. 

This judgment, by defeating this impudent attempt to enforce by 
the authority of the law the fulfilment of one of these precious con- 
tracts, has of course put an end to permanent transactions «*fjthis 
nature. But it seems to have had little or no effect in abating the 
nuisance ; the claqueurs in the Parisian theatres are as industrious, 
as noisy, and as insufferable as ever. Opposite parties of them often 
come into collision, and a row is not unfrequently the consequence. 
Within these few weeks, a violent disturbance took place at the 
Grand Opera, occasioned by the great success which attended the 
appearance of Fanny Elssler in one of Taglioni’s principal parts. The 
partisans of the latter divinity were alarmed at the prospect of her 
being superseded by her more youthful rival, who, on her next ap- 

? earance, was hissed by a band of claqueurs in the Taglioni interest. 

'his produced, on the following evening, a detachment of Elsser- 
ites, and a regular battle was fought in the pit, commencing with 
hissing, booting, clapping, and shouting, and ending with kicks and 
cuffs, amid the screams, oaths, execrations, and other mellifluous 
noises so abundantly used by French combatants. The fray was 
ended by the police, who carried off the ringleaders ; but not till the 
ladies had begun to make their escape out of the house, and the 
entertainment of the evening was effectually marred. The enjoy- 
ment of the audience at the same theatre has of late been repeatedly 
interrupted by squabbles between the hired supporters of Duprez, 
the admirable tenor-singer now the rage in Paris, and those of 
Nourtit, whose laurels have been somewhat withered by die success 
af ins competitor. Even in the temple of the classical drama, the 
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Thedire Frangais, similar collisions take place between the partisans 
of the still charming, though antiquated Thalia of the French stage. 
Mademoiselle Mars, and those of the young Melpomene, Mademoi- 
selle Rachel. This actress, though a girl of seventeen, has burst 
upon the public in all the brightness of matured excellence, and has 
revived in their ancient splendour the long-forgotten masterpieces 
of Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire. Whenever she appears, the 
doors are besieged by enthusiastic crowds, while poor Mademoiselle 
Mars (for the Parisians will not worship more than one^ idol at a 
time) has been on alternate nights performing her most exquisite 
parts to empty benches. Sic transit gloria mundi l 

The strange trial and the other circumstances we have mentioned, 
have of late drawn the attention of the Parisians to this gross nui- 
sance ; and public opinion, it is to be hoped, may have some influ- 
ence in putting it down, Le Temps, a journal of distinguished abi- 
lity and influence, speaking of tne trial, makes the following re- 
marks : — 

<f Here is a case in which a manager of a theatre publicly avows* 
that it is customary for himself and his brethren to employ claqueurs, 
-—to train his theatrical vermin, multiply them, and class them under 
different species ; — that it is usual for them to attend rehearsals, and 
take notes of the places at which they are to laugh or cry, sob or 
clap their hands ! We could not have conceived it possible that any 
one could have had the courage to proclaim his participation in such 
disgusting manoeuvres. What are we henceforth to think of authors 
who have had recourse to this kind of support, and of theatrical 
managements which resort to it in the regular course of business ? 
The judges and king’s counsel did not perceive or point out all the 
abominations of the claque . They did not know that these mer- 
ceq^sy bands are accustomed to attack, insult, and beat the spectator 
who wishes to judge for himself ; they did not know that every 
impartial spectator is actually in danger on the first night of a new 
piece; they did not know that there are bullies ready to fell upon 
any ’spectator who ventures to disturb the performance by a hiss, 
however well merited ; they did not know that the assistance of the 
police has been procured to arrest the inmates of a box who chose 
to be of a different opinion from the claqueurs ; they did not know 
that the claque is a traffic highly profitable to wealthy managers and 
authors, at the- expense of the poor, the conscientious, and the public. 
Can we be any longer at a loss for the causes of the degradation of 
dramatic art, and the ruin of the stage ?" 

Another journal. La Presse , speaking of the feud between the 
partisans of the rival dancers, Taglioni and Elssler, enters upon a 
sarcastic vindication of the claqueurs against the attacks of its con- 
temporaries. 

“ All these eloquent invectives/' it says, “ against the ‘ Remains 
du lustre * seem to be unreasonable and unjust. There is nothing 
personally disagreeable in the claqueur, and he is serviceable to the 
public as well as to the theatre. He is a man of letters, quite au 
faii as to the taste of the day, and full of dramatic erudition. He 
knows the strong and the weak points of a piece ; and though he 
never withholds from the marked passages the number of rounds of 
applause that have been bargained for, yet he can admire or disap- 
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prove for himself, and is by no means the dupe of the noise which, 
like other persons in higher stations, he himself contributes to make* 
If it is true that the stage castigat ridendo mores, nobody ought to 
have manners more chastened than the claqueur; for nobody fre- 
quents the theatres so assiduously as he does in the way of his busi- 
ness. If he sometimes protects mediocrity, he often supports ori- 
ginality and merit, decides the hesitating opinion of the public, and 
silences malignity and envy. He gives spirit and vivacity to repre- 
sentations, which, without him, would be dull and cold ; he gives 
courage to the young actress, trembling when she first appears 
before the public ; his applauses are balm for the wounded self-love 
of an author, who, while they are music in his ears, easily forgets 
that he paid for them in the morning. In short, the claqueur is an 
accommodation furnished by the manager to the public, who are too 
fine and too fashionable to commit the vulgarism of clipping their 
own hands. The smallest gesture, the least symptom of reeling, 
being proscribed in good society, and everybody believing himself 
*to be good society, the theatres, but for the enlivening sounds of the 
claqueurs, would be the abodes of silence as dismal and funereal as 
that which reigns in the catacombs of Egypt. If the claqueurs were 
suppressed, they would be loudly called for by the public before a 
week was over ; and the proof of their being indispensable is, that 
we have always had them. Le claqueur, n'est, du reste, qu *unc na- 
ture admirative tin pen eaagerf'c.*’* 

Such is the claqueur system in the French metropolis. Among 
ourselves it has not attained the matured state of organisation to 
which it has been brought by our neighbours. We are not aware of 
there as yet being in London a bureau dc la claque , conducted with 
all the regularity of a public office, from which managers and authors 
can be provided with troops ready disciplined and trained for^J^ir 
purposes ; yet every frequenter of our theatres knows that in all of 
them, save one, the nuisance is already great, daily increasing, and 
likely soon to become intolerable. A dramatic author will always 
have hie friends, who will come to see his new play for the purpose 
of supporting it; and their endeavours can never do much harm, 
while they may really do some good. If they applaud through thick 
and thin, without judgment or discrimination, they will be treated 
by the audience as if babbling ” hounds are treated by the test of 
the pack ; while, on the other hand, their previous knowledge of the 
play may enable them, if they have tact, to direct the attention of the 
audience to beauties which otherwise might have been overlooked. 
But this is a very different thing from a house packed by managerial 
effrontery full of hirelings, for the purpose of brow-beating the 
audience, and stifling by noise and clamour the voice of criticism. 
Such practices, in place of being, as at present, tamely acquiesced 
in, ought to be visited with the strongest manifestations or public 
displeasure. 

* This very expressive phrase is quite untranslatable. 
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- Now, by two-headed Janus, 

Nature hath framed strange feUows in her time." 

Shakspeare. 

We were lately travelling from Cheltenham to town, and a change of 
position at Oxford placed us on the box beside the coachman whose 
task it was to pilot us from Alma Mater to the metropolis. .Though a 
young man, he had all the distinctive signs of an experienced whip, 
and was in form and hue a perfect Jehu. Bulky in figure* rubicund 
in complexion, and knowing in physiognomy, he lacked no “ comple- 
ment externe ” that Nature could bestow, and art had not been 
appealed tq in vain. A green cut-away* — blue bird’s-eye necker- 
chief, — spotted waistcoat, cord breeches, and boots with drab-cloth 
tops ; a broad-brimmed white hat, a pink in his button-hole, and a 
thick gold ring on the little finger of his whip-hand, assimilated the 
outer with the inner man, and made all in perfect keeping. Ilis 
“ ’haviour ” on the box was, in his own language, “ ondeniable .” As 
soon as we were well clear of the city, and fairly started on the Hen- 
ley road, we fell into conversation. The discourse, at first general, 
and chiefly allusive to “ hosses” and the weather, shortly became 
quite confidential. We gradually fell into discourse on matters 
intimate, and we found that our friend had not limited his pere- 
grinations to the space that lies between the Angel at Oxford 
and the Bell in Holborn. He had seen more of the world, and 
was willing to impart his knowledge. The first remark that bore 
upon the subject was a question which he put in a somewhat abrupt 
transition from the high price of corn, which he had just been lament- 
ing?— u Are you fond of the sea, sir?” — “ Why, yes,” we answered, 
“ in spite of having crossed the Atlantic some five or six^ times.” 
“ Ah,” he replied, I’ve never been on that ’ere hocean; but I went 

across the sea too, last summer as ever wos ; ~Be quiet, will you? 

W r hat is that mare about ?” 

Heedless of the interjection, we inquired on what occasion. 

“ Why, you see, sir, I ’ll tell you. I got tired last summer o’ drivin’ 
a hempty cutch up and down, and wanted to have a bit of a spurt, 
jest to make things* a little lively. So says I to some friends of mine 
as drives on the Porchmouth and Suthanton roads, suppose we takes 
a start in the steamer, and goes to Hantwerp. You knows Hant- 
werp, I suppose, sir? Well, they was all agreeable, so off we 
trundled, first to Ramsgate, where we picked up a few more good’uns, 
and then off we sets. When we was aboard, them as warn’t sick 
talked a good deal about what they meant to do and say, and Was 
mighty strong with* the French then; but I reckon it was a dif- 
ferent thing when we got there; damme, if a man on ’em could 
speak no more French than that ’ere near leader!” 

u How many were there of you ?” 

“ Why, eighteen on us.” 

“ Any ladies of the party ?” 

« Never a one, sir ; we was all genTm’n as drives, — some one road, 
some another. As it was a’most dark when we left Ramsgate, we 
wasn’t long a-turnirf in; and when we got up in the morniif quite 
vo u rv. 2 t 
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early, there we saw Hantwerp before us, — least ways the spire o’ 
the cathedral, and we a-steamin’ it up the Skilt, like a team of tho- 
rough-bred ’uns. We soon left Walker in* behind us, and got along- 
side of them Dutch forts as protects the Polders, — I think they calls 
'em; though what there is to protect I’m blessed if I could see; 
there warn’t as much grass on ’em as ud feed a donkey, — let 
alone a good hoss. Hous’ever, it was a fine summer’s mornin’, and 
there we was safe enough in Hantwerp very little arter six o’clock. 
We hadnit much luggage ; most on us had got wot we had tied up 
in a hankercher, or in our great coat pockets ; so the Downeers (as 
they calls their Custom-house officers, in consequence of their being 
down upon you so un-common quick) hadn’t nothing to say to us, 
though the Johnny-darms did take us to be searched.” 

“ Well, what was the first thing you did when you got # ashore?” 

Why, the steward o' the wessel had pinted out to us the 
street as we was to go down to get to the market-place where 
the ho- tel wos. He called it the Place Wert, or some such name, 
and said we’d better go to the Grand Lubberer. Thinks I, I wonder 
who he is, this ’ere Lubberer when he's at home. Hows’ever, off we 
sets, and sure enough we did get into the Place Wert. Now, Wert, 
they says, means green in the French ; but we see nothin’ green 
there but ourselves ; for not speaking the langige, as I said, we didn’t 
know which way to turn to go to this ’ere ho-tel. So there we was a- 
walkin' up and down, looking furst at the steeple and then at the bar- 
ricaded winders, and then at the faces as peeped thro' 'em to look at 
us, until we was rayther tired and rayther peckish, — for we wanted 
to get some place where we could have our wittles dressed as we'd 
brought over.” 

“ Brought over ! — what, did you take provisions with you ?” 

<e In coorse we did ; we wasn’t a-goin' to be sarved out*Whh 
frogs and snails and sitch as that ; no soup meagre for us, I promise 
you. We’d as prime a piece of roasting beef, about sixteen pound 
weight, as ever was seen on Mr. Giblett’s counter, a leg of mutton 
for b'iling, and as pretty a hand of pork, with some greens and taturs, 
as ever you’d wish to partake. This, and a bit of double Gloster, 
and a few bottles of Guinnes's stout, was all we brought with us, for 
we know'd that brandy and gin was to be had for the askin' *' 

u Well, how did you manage ?” 

“ Why, as I was a- say in', we was a-gettin' tired o' dawdlin’ about 
doin’ nothin’, — and wanted to ask our way if we could have seen 
anybody as could speak to be understood, — for I’m bless’d if we 
could make out one word as them Flemings said. As for their talk, 
it seemed for all the world like a pig tryin’ to parly-voo. At last 
Jem Worritt, — him as driv the Manchester Defiance, spy’d a gen- 
Tm’n a-comin’, as lie said he was sure was an Englishman and 
no mistake, for he ’d got a hat on his head and no mous-tayshoes 
on his face ; all them Belgians is whiskered up like so many wild 
cats, and wears foragin' caps and ribbons in their button-holes, 
’specially ever since they ran aw T ay from the Dutch. So when he 
earn’d nigher we made him werry purlite bows all round, and Jem 
Worritt, as see him fust, he was spokesman, and says he ; ‘ We asks 
your pardon, sir, but are you an English genTm’n ?’ — and so says he, 

‘ Yea, I am; what do you want with me?' — i Why, sir,* says Jem, 
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‘ here we are, eighteen on us, as come by the steamer this niornin', and 
wants to know were our Ho- tel is, — the Grand Lubberer, — where 
we can get our wittles cobked, — for we can’t speak a word o’ this 
’ere langige.’ The genTman larfed a little, and looked fust at one 
and then at another, and at last he says : 4 Why, I don’t think the 
Lubberer is quite the place for you to go to. You ’d better by half 
go to one of the Cabberies down there by the H6-tel de Wheel, — and 
you can have your things done all to yourselves without any trouble.’ 
So, says I to Jem, 4 1 think we had better go to the Ho-tel dfe Wheel 
itself instead of a cab-house, — it’s more respectable, 'specially in a 
foreign country,’ — for you know, sir, we was all on us coachmen. 
Hows’ever, the genTman explained that the Ho-tel de Wheel meant 
the Mansion-house, and the Cabberies was places where there was 
smokin’ and drinkin’, and such like, always a-goin’ on ; but whether 
for cabs or coaches it made no odds. So the gen’l’man he werry 
kindly walked afore us, and we foller’d him, two and two, across the 
Place Wert, past them toyshops as is dovetailed into the side of the 
cathedral. On the way the genTman, — a werry nice man he vm ', — 
name was Smith, sir, — Smith of the Borough, p’raps you knows 
him, — he p’inted out to us a iron pump as was built by a black- 
smith named Squintin’ Bat’seyes,* as afterwards became a great 
painter, cos he fell in love with a gal who wouldn’t have him as a 
blacksmith at any price — so the genTman told us, and I suppose he 
knew. Did you ever hear tell on it, sir ?” 

44 Oh, yes, — you haven’t got his name quite right, or the story 
either ; but the place is very well known. Go on.” 

44 Well, hows’ever the story may be, there we wos, and there we see 
the pump ; and a little way further on, across a sort of a market, the 
genXn&m he stops opposite a house with the sign of a Bull’s-head 
over the door, carved in wood, with a pair of horns as long as my 
arm. Underneath this head was a board and a writin’ to say, 4 Oh, 
grand Buff! — here you may lodge on horseback or a-foot!’ — so Mr. 
Smith translated it to us ; and then something in Dutch about drink- 
in’ and good beer and brandy, mid a bit of a paintin’ of a bottle of 
stout going off into two glasses like a jet-dd, as the French call it. 
We liked the look of this ’ere place, and as soon as Mr. Smith had 
parly vood with a man in a red nightcap as stood at the door a- 
smokin’ his pipe, — he told us it was all right, so in we toddled, — 
and set down at a long table and called for a glass of brandy and 
water a-piece, jest to wash the dust out of our throats. As soon as 
we’d made ourselves all straight, and took a mouthful o’ bread 
and cheese, Mr. Smith said he must be goin’, and promised to send 
us a Commissionee, or Lackey de Place, to act as our interpreter and 
show us all over the town. So presently in cornes a chap with a 
hairy cap on as wolunteered his sarvices, and glad enough we wos to 
have him. He called himself Jackt somethin’, and offered to pilot 
the whole lot on us for a frong a head and his wittles. The fust 
thing we set him to, was to order our dinner to be got ready at one 
o’clock />re-cisely, and then off we set to see the lions.” 

44 And were you much entertained ?” 

44 You shall hear, sir. Fust and foremost we went into the cathe- 
dral ; it was what they called a Fate-day, —a sort of red-letter-day, 
* Query , — Quintal Matsys. t Probably Jaques. 

2 t 2 
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you know, — and there we sec the Wirgin Mary, in a gold petticoat, 
bein’ carried up the hill under a canopy, and the priests a-ringin’ o' 
bells, and little boys in long pinafores swingin’ their senses about, — 
and then down they all drops on their knees, and one of the priests, 
in a long black sugarloaf cap, says somethin’ in French about ‘ cock- 
alorum/ and up they all gets again and begins a-singin’ and chantin’ 
with all their might, and the orgin’ a-playin’ most uncommon loud. 
Jack whispered to us that this was a high mass in honour of the 
Wirgin, Miose birth-day they was a-keepin’. Well, we waited till it 
was all over, and then we walked round the buildin’ to look at the 
pictures, — and oncommon fine they wos, — leastways I never seed 
sich a hoss as was painted there, — and Long Joe, as drives the Nor- 
wich Union, he said the same, and there isn't a better judge of a 
hoss nowheres than Long Joe. Jack told us it was painted by Mr. 
Roobins, as wos werry famous for hannimals. As soon as we’d done 
with the inside of the cathedral we went out at the door at the foot 
of the tower where Squintin’ Bat’seycs is berried, and there we see 
a sort of a toll-keeper, and we giv’ him a mutter o’ three or four 
frongs to show us up the tower. Well, up we goes, and a tremend- 
jous lot of steps we mounted. Two or three of our companions, as 
wos rayther touched in the wind, they cried off at the fust landin’- 
place, but the most of us held on till we got to the top, and a most 
onaccountable fine view we had. There wos Lillyhock* and Larfin- 
stock, them two forts opposite each other on the Skilt, lying jest 
beneath us, and there was the river a-runnin’ away all down to 
Flushing, like a bright yaller ribbin a-shinin’ in the sun ; and beyond 
that was the sea and the ships on it, as plain as we see them ’ere 
crows in that field. Then o’ the other side was the rail-road to 
Brussels, and the spires of the cathedrals of Maylincs and^tipng, 
and I don’t know how many places, all spread out beneath like 
a pocket’ankechar. It wos most surprisin’ fine, — and bless’d if ever 
1 see sich a lot of jackdors as there wos congregated at the 
top of the tower, and sich a wind a-blowin’, — fit to blow your eyes 
right out of your head. Well, we wosn’t werry sorry when we found 
ourselves at the bottom ag’in, though we had a precious larf at them 
as stopped in the belfry, for while they wos there, wot should begin 
to play up but the chimes, — the carrylong as they calls it, — and 
bless’d if it didn’t stun ’em all pretty nigh deaf. They thought the 
tower was a-comin* down, and we heard ’em a-holloring louder than 
the bells, though onaccountable loud they said they wos/* 

“ What place did you go to next?” 

“Why, ever sich a lot more churches, — some bigger and some 
littler than others, but all on ’em chock full o’ picters. I think 
there must be as many churches in Hantwerp as there is colleges in 
Oxford ; — can’t say, hows’ever, that I remember their names, seeing 
’em, you know, for the first and last time, as I may say. But the 
rummest sight of all was the church of Saint Jack,t with a himitation 
of Jeroos’lem in the berryin’-ground outside. They calls it a Calvary, 
and I never see nothin' like it in my life. There wos rocks and 
mount’ins and stattoos and painted figgers, — and all the ’Postles and 
Moses, and ev’ry thing as ever you hear tell on. And at the end o’ 

1 St. Jaques. 


’ * Lilienhock and Liefensliock. 
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lliis> ’ere place, p'raps you ’II hardly believe wot I ’m a-goin’ to tell 
you if you hav’if t seen it, — there *s a sort of a cave with pvhat they 
call a grill, and a precious kind of a grill here is a-goin’ on inside. 
Why, sir, there 's the iron bars as you pokes your head through, and 
what do you think you sees ? — Why, ever so many naked people a- 
burnin , all cut out of wood and painted like human creeturs all a- 
blazirf ; the most profancst, impious thing as ever I clapp'd my eyes on. 
It makes one’s flesh crawl, it do. Bill Rogers, of the ^uthanton 
Tellygraph, he larfed and said, there was more wimmen than men in 
purgiterry, — and so there wos ; but, any ways, I think it ought to 
be put down. Well, sir, by this time it was gittin’ pretty nigh our 
dinner hour, and most on us was rayther peckish, so we thought we’d 
seen enough now for one while, and back agin we steered for the 
Grand Buff,* congratulatin’ ourselves on the prospect of a good Eng- 
lish dinner. When we got there, Jack he sung out for a feller as 
he called the Shave, — which means head cook in their langige, — and 
asked him if dinner was pray [pret.] 4 Wee, mounseer/ said a wiry- 
looking chap in a white nightcap, with a thunderin’ pair of black 
whiskers, — 4 wee, mounseer, too sweet,' says he, — which Jack said 
meant 4 directly,’ — so we bundled up stairs to a long room, as looked 
out on the place facing the Oysterlings,* where they sells the small 
oysters, I fancy. There was the table all set out quite nice, with 
silver forks and black bottles and napkins,— a regular swell con- 
cern, — and ever so many loaves of bread, pretty nigh as long as the 
pole o’ this *cre cutcli, but nothin’ else to eat as we could see. 
Ilows’evcr, we wosn’t long a-waitin’, for presently up comes a chap 
with a large tooren of pottage, as they calls their soup, and sets it 
down in the middle of the table, and begins sarving it out right and 
left/^with a 4 vooly-voo’ to every one on us. We all partook in 
coorse, but it wos poor thin stuff, — no more like oxtail or mock-turtle 
than a greyhound’s like a cart-boss,— and sich an apology for pepper- 
castors, little chaney saucers with no tops to ’em, like snuff-boxes with 
the lids off. Then came in a large white dish with little square 
slices ofb’iled beef, as Jack said was 4 bully/ — and well he might say 
so, for there was nothin’ of the real sort in it. I suppose if Dutch 
courage means a glass of gin, Belgian bully means beef with the 
strength b’iled out on it. As soon as we’d got rid of this we begins 
to look about us, and I says to Jack, 4 1 hopes they’re not goin’ to 
forgit our beef as we brought over.’ — 4 Oh, no,’ says he, 4 that’s the 
roty ; they ’ll bring that by and by.’ Arter this come in a lot o’ 
things, — bless’d if I remember the names of half ori 'em ; there wos a 
stoo’d cod-fish swimmin’ in bile, wot the Dutchmen calls cobble-jaws, 
and africandy made o’ weal stuck all over with bits o’ pork fat like 
a young hedgehog ; it warn’t so bad that dish, only there warn’t half 
enough on it. Then there wos our leg o’ mutton as they 'd stoo’d 
up with carrits and turmits instead of roasting on it as we wanted ; — 
they’d gived it a name too as we couldn’t understand, a jiggo de 
something, which Jack said meant seven hours, tho’ we told him it 
was prime three-year old wether mutton. As for what you call made 
dishes there was no end on ’em, what with giblets, and sassages cut 
in slices, and poollies and water-cresses, and filly dc buff with 

# Osterlings — the Hall of Commerce. 
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tommytoe sauce and sich like. It was most on it d — d nonsense, 
but we ate on it, 'cause it was there to be, eat. At last says I to 
Jack, 4 I say, old feller, if they don't send in our roast beef, I 'in 
bless’d if I shan’t lose my happytite, as the halderman said after 
eatin the turbit.' Well, Jack he says to the garsong — (that is 
the waiter, garsong means boy, sich another as a post-boy) — 
‘Garsong, porty lee roty.’ What he said none on us could make 
out, but Jack he turns round and says, 4 Why, there ain’t no roty.’ 
— 4 I don't know what you calls roty,’ says I, 4 but if there warn't 
as prime a bit o’ beef for ro’stin’ in our hamper as ever wos, 
why, then, damme, I ’ll eat a boss ; so I ’ll thank you to translate that 
'ere to this ’ere sniggering’ Dutchman.’ Well, then, Jack he sets to 
jabberin’ ag’in ; and this time he says * roast beef’ plain enough ; and 
the garsong, he pints to the dishes, and jabbers in his tufn, as much 
as to say , 4 they ’ve had it;’ and away he cuts ; and presently back he 
comes with a beef-bone in his hand, shaved quite smooth, and claps 
it down on the table, and begins a-p’intin’ and jabberin' agin. So then 
Jack says to us , 4 It ’s o' no use tawking ; they 've dressed your beef 
another way,’ — ‘Which way?* says we; 4 for we han’t a-had none on 
it, nor seen none on it nayther .’ — 4 Why,’ says he, 4 that ’ere was it,’ 
a-p’intin' to a hempty dish as stood opposite to where Long Joe was 
a-settin’. And what do you think they’d a-done? — blessed if it 
warn’t the croo’llest thing as ever happen’d to a piece of roastin’ 
beef I — why, they ; d cut it up into collops, and called it filly de buff, 
and rfw-guised it with tommytoes ; and Long Joe and Jem Worritt, 
and one or two more, had finished it, and never know’d wot it wos 
they wos a-eatin’. I wos vexed, and that ’s the truth on it. Hows- 
ever, there warn’t no help for it; and, as we had done pretty well, we 
made it out on the cold pork as they hadn’t touched.” * *■ 

44 But did you get nothing to drink all this time ?” 

44 Let us alone for that ; there was vang de pay, and Mosle, and a 
few bottles o’ Shampain, as we resolved for to have, to do the thing 
gen- teelly ; and then for beer there was summut as they call’d 4 lamp- 
black,’* or some sich name ; tho’ it warn’t half so black or so strong 
as our porter ; and brandy and Ginever, and sich like, all in coorse. 
Well, sir, tho’ we’d corned over merely a-pleasurin’, we warn’t a- 
goin' to be settin’ a-eatin’ and drinkin’ all day; so, about three 
o’clock, out we sallies ag’in to see wot else there was in this ’ere town. 
We *d heard talk a good deal about the siege of Hantwerp, where the 
Dutch, under Gineral Chass, was bumbadeered by the French and 
the young Dook of Arlines ; so we thought we ’d go and see the sitty- 
dell. So two on us, Bill Rogers and I, got a hold on Jack’s arm, and 
the rest follered; and away we marches up a long street, full of old 
buildin’s, as was half in ruins, and kivered with the marks of the shot 
and shells as was fired into the town. We seed one o’ them ’ere 
shells in the mornin’ as hit the werry cathedral itself, wot old Gineral 
Chass threaten’d to knock down if they didn’t leave off spyin’ into 
his camp. At last we gits up to a drorbridge and crosses a ditch, and 
there we wos stopp'd under a harchway by a sentry, who call’d for 
his hoffieer; and then out he comes, a civil-spoken chap enough, with 
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a pair of moustayshes as long as that boss’s mane. As soon as he’d 
read the paper — a permee they said it was, — he took off his hat and 
made us a bow ; and in coorse we did the same ; and there we stood 
a-bowin’ and scrapin' for five minutes together, till we thought he ’d 
never a-done tellygraffin’ with liis elber. Ilows’ever, it did end some- 
how, and through the harehway we walked ; and didn’t the sogers 
stare at us, that ’s all. What there was to stare at, none of us could 
see, for we wos only dress’d jest as usual, ’cept Long Joe; he’d got 
his holiday-flower in the bussom of his weskit — a nice suA-flower, as 
he pick’d up in the Marshy- o-floor (wot they calls their Common 
Garden) : but I suppose they thought we eighteen fellers was a-goin’ 
to take the sittydell ag’in. However, they let us pass, and then up 
comes the keeper of the place as shows it, — a sarjent he wos, as 
help’d to make the sittydell surrender, and he took us all over it. 
Perhaps you knows wot miluntary works and fortifications is, but for 
our parts, we’d never seed none afore. I should hardly have believ’d 
that this ’ere wos the place as they made sich a piece of work about : 
why, no part on it warn’t higher than that ’ere bank, and it seem’d to 
me to be sloped quite easy to help anybody as wanted to get in ; and I 
said so: but the sarjent he only shook his head and grinned, and told 
Jack that they forty thousand Frenchmen was pretty nigh a month 
afore they could git into the innirny’s breeches, which, considerin’ as 
Dutchmen has got tolerably large ones, and the Frenchmen is gene- 
rally nothin’ but skinny rips, we thought wos onaceountable strange. 
The sarjent he sacke^ed a good deal, and Jack said it was quite true ; 
so I suppose it wos. Arter we d walked round the ramperts and 
parrypets, and seen the demnyloons and the kivered ways, wot han’t 
got no kiverin’ to ’em at all, we went down to the cabbery, or can- 
teen, as stands in the middle of’ the fortification, and had a 4 snaps’ 
with the sarjent, whose perqu’site it is to sell liquors; — a 6 snaps,’ you 
know, is Dutch for ‘ summut short,’ ’cause it’s snapped up in no 
time, for the glasses warn’t bigger nor thimbles. Then he took us to 
see the bum-proof, where General Chass lived durin’ the siege, when 
the red-hot balls used to rattle about his head mornin’, noon, and 
night. It warn’t so big as a two-stall stable; but he must have been 
oncommon fond of n’ise and smoke to have stayed there as long as he 
did. They say he’d have stayed till now if the powder magazine 
hadn’t been blowed up ; but when bis ammynition wos gone, whj', he 
couldn’t do no otherwise than give in. Some people says he was a 
hobstinate old dog; but wot’s the use o’ givin’ orders if they're not 
to be obeyed ? It ’s like my keepin’ my time ; I could stop at Henley 
or Maidenhead longer than I do, both up and down ; but wot does 
my orders say? ( there ’s your time, and there you must be.’ ” 

“You’re quite right, and General Chasse acted, no doubt, on the 
principle.” 

“ Most like he did; and so does we. Well, sir, when we’d seen 
the sittydell, we held a sort of counsel of war as to where we should 
go next; so Jack he said there wos a Fair a-bein’ held a little ways 
outside the town, if we wos agreeable to go, — a Queer Mess he said 
it was. So back we goes to the Place Wert, and there we hires three 
carri’ges, and crams ourselves into ’em. Jem Worritt he wanted to 
drive one on ’em ; but we perswaded him not to bemean hisself by 
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. drivin’ sicb things as they wos so inside we went, like genTmen 
all right. We warn’t long a-goin', though the cattle wos rum uns to 
look at ; but after ray ther more joltin’ than \tas good for, the springs, 
we got to the garden where this 'ere Queer Mess was to be. They 
made us pajr two frongs a-piece for admission, and in we walked, and 
lots of music, and dancin', and singin' there wos surely. The Hant- 
werp ladies is nice creeturs, sir ; werry plump and round built, with 
plenty of forehand and good goers : they gits over the ground oncom- 
mon quickf and then they dresses so neat, with nice shoes and stock- 
in's, and black wales, and werry clean made they are.” 

44 And did you dance ?” 

44 Why no, sir, we warn’t altogether in dancin' trim, and waltzin’ 
didn’t agree with most on us ; so we amoosed ourselves with lookin’ 
on and larfin’ at the gals as did n’t understand wot we said. And 
rare good fun we bad, ’specially in the booths, where they wos a serv- 
in’ out the 4 loving beer’ as they gives on these occasions. It made 
Jem Worritt a leetle'too loving ; for he’d had quite enough shampain 
at dinner, and he could n’t help putting his arms round a young lady’s 
waist as came dancin’ up ag’in him as she was a-goin’ the round a- 
waltzink Her partner, a tall whiskered chap, he looks werry black 
at Jem, and sackers at him, and says, 4 God dam,* and somethin' 
about John Bulk So Jem he ups with his fist, and was jest a-goin’ to 
let drive in a way as would have sjnlt his beauty for a week of Sun- 
days, when some on us interferes and lugs Jem away, and pers wades 
him to keep hisself quiet, for we did n’t go there for to misbehave 
ourselves; and so we told him.” 

H And did you remain late ?” 

44 We stopped till the fireworks was all over, and then, when the 
most < 7 ercteelest of the company went away, we went too ; fo*, 
could n’t afford to be out all night, as we wos a-goin’ away ag’in the 
next mornin’ by the same steamer as brought us. So about ten 
o’clock we gits back to the Grand Buff and has some supper, — not 
werry onsimilar to our dinner ; and arter a glass or two o’ brandy and 
water, we wos a-thinkin’ o’ turnin’ in, and told Jack to ask where our 
beds wos. And what do you think ? Why, them Cabberies ain’t 
a-got no beds in ’em, — leastways for so manj T as we wos.” 

44 What did you do then ? how did you manage ?” 

44 Why, sir, you know there ’s a say in’ about 4 needs must;' so, as 
we could n’t git any beds, we resolved to do without ’em, and make a 
night bn it for once and away. So we told Jack to order us in lots 
of brandy, and gin, and cigars, and there we sat, 6ingin* 4 Rule Brit- 
tany* and 4 God save the Queen’ all the blessed night, and drihkin* 
the healths of Gineral Chass, and Mr. Roobins, and the governor, 
and the pretty gals of Hantwerp, till all was bloo. I'm bless’d if 
they ever had sich a time of it at the Grand Buff ’afore, and p’rhaps 
it ’ll be long enough afore they have ag’in. But I say, this ’ere rain 
won’t do, sir ; we change osses directly, and then I should recom- 
mend you to go inside, for it ’s likely to be a wet night.” 


D. C. 
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THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK. 

BY HENRY MAYHEW, 

AUTHOR OP " THE WANDERING- MINSTREL,” "BUT, HOWEVER,” ETC* 

CHAPTER I. • 

At the window of a private sitting-room in the Bell Hotel, Chel- 
tenham, stood a young couple, so immediately contiguous, that it was 
plain to see they were attached to one another. 

Suddenly the fair one started from the pleasant bondage of her swain, 
exclaiming, " See ! yonder comes my guardian, as I live ! Quick ! 
Hide yourself, for Heaven's sake !” 

"Hide myself !” replied the cavalier, retreating from the window. 
" Egad, if your old governor catch me here, he 'll hide me, I 'm 
thinking !'* 

"Ay !” said the lady, " that he will, with a vengeance !” 

" With a stick, more likely !” retorted the gent, who never lost 
an opportunity for a joke. 

"There! there! — don't stand trifling now !” returned his lady-love, 
" but find some place of concealment, do !'' 

"That 's all very fine, but there 's no lodging hef&O he. 
“ Where shall I dispose myself?*’ ° “ 

" Stay !— I have it ! — behind this board !” exclaimed she, removing 
that which stood before the chimney. "You'll never be discovered 
there.” 

"Behind that ?” cried the gent, "whv, damme! but that will be 
lodging and board too ! and, egad, when I come out, I suspect you'll 
have to provide me with washing into the bargain.” 

" Pshaw !” ejaculated his inamorata ; " in with you, and mind you 
keep yourself quiet, or you '11 spoil all,” and she showed him the way 
to his dingy domicile. 

"Never fear," replied the swain, entering the sooty recess; " I'll 

be as silent as an oyster with ” And the fair damsel cut short 

the gentleman's simile by replacing the board before the chimney. 
She then hastened towards her piano, and commenced singing the 
following little canzonet, the words of which it is hut justice to state 
had been written for her, to one of her favourite airs, by the gjmtle- 
man in the chimney* 

" Cupid 's blind I How came he so ? 

List, sweet maid, and you shall know. 

Constancy and he, on Aay, 

Went a-sailing, so they say. 

All was harm’ny for awhile ; 

Well it serv'd time to beguile ; 

But, at length, young Love grew tired, 

And to change the course desired. 

4 1 say, Con/ cried restless Cupid, 

4 This plain sailings devilish stupid, 

1 ’in for turning t’ other way ; 

Come, my girl, now what d’ yc say V 
Constancy, who ruled the stern, 

Vow’d that round they ne’er should turn, 
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Nay, she told the little rover, 

Sooner than rouud, they should turn over. 

Whereupon high words arose, 

And from words they got to blows. 

Soon, though Love was made to quail 
’Neath the maiden’s finger nail, — 

For, like maidens in a passion, 

Constancy fought clawing fashion, — 

And so maul’d poor Love about, 

That she tore his eyes both out ; 

Since which time, the story ends, 

Never have those two been friends. 

Now, Venus, hearing from above 
The sad sobs of little Love, 

And, perceiving that his cries 
Arose from having lost his eyes, 

Gather’d up those orbs of blue. 

And at last gave them to you /” 

The young lady had but just finished the canzonet, when Mr. Solid 
her guardian entered. 

“ Bravo !” he exclaimed ; " bravo, Cecilia !” (for that was the name 
of his ward). " In high spirits — eh, merry one ? Come, this is as it 
should be! I have something important to communicate to you.” 

" Something important,” repeated Cecilia. " Oh, do let me hear 
it, sir!"; 

" Well, then,” said Mr. S. " first tell me candidly, how should you 
like to make your debut in the pleasant little comedy of ‘ Matrimony / 
eh?” 

" Why, truly, sir,” she replied with naivete , " I should have no ob- 
jection to throw up the part of f The Country Girl / and appear in the 
character of * The Wife / provided I felt convinced that my perform- 
ance would meet with approbation. It must be either a hit or a Miss 
with me, sir.” 

" Indeed !” cried Solid ; " then, to be serious, I have found a person 
who I have no doubt will be perfectly to your taste ; none of your wild, 
harum-scarum, racketty fellows of the present day, but a steady, rich, 
middle-aged gentleman. There 's a chance for you ! What d' ye say 
to that ?” 

" Why, sir,” returned Cecilia, " that the darts of Cupid must be 
feathered with affection, and not merely tipped with gold, in order to 
pehejrate my bosom. No !" she added archly, f ‘ the only arrows that 
can lmd their way to my heart are those which spring from my own 
beau.” 

"From your own beau!” echoed Mr. Solid. "And, pray. Miss, 
who may this beau of yours be ?” $ 

"If yqpr steady, rich, middle-aged gentleman were here, do you 
know what answer I should make ?" inquired Cecilia. 

" A saucy one, I T1 be bound,” returned her guardian. 

" I should say to him,” she added, " my beau , sir, unlike those of 
old, is not yew.” 

" Very pretty indeed, Miss !" exclaimed Mr, Solid. " Very pretty ! 
But, perhaps, you will be obliging enough to tell we the name of this 
most favoured swain of yours.” 

"Ob, certainly, sir,” replied the young lady ; " Mr. Frank Forage.” 
" So! Mr. Frank Forage is it, Miss ?” coolly exclaimed Mr. Solid. 
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u And, maybe, you will now further inform me what are that gentle- 
man's means of living, foj, damme, if I could ever find them out.” 

“ He says he is a manof private property, sir,” replied Miss C. 

“ Private property !” repeated her guardian. “Yes; so especially 
private, that nobody as yet ever saw anything of it. Egad ! he 's 
an independent gentleman in the fullest sense of the word, for he cer- 
tainly is a gentleman that has nothing to depend upon.” 

“ But surely you do not intend to say, sir,” remonstrated Cecilia, 
“ he has no fortune at all ?” * 

“ 1 don't mean to say any such thing,” returned Mr. Solid. “ On 
the contrary, I think his fortune very good, for I verily believe the 
poor devil has nothing but his good fortune to trust to for a dinner 
every day." 

Mr. Solijl was right. Mr. Frank Forage, the gentleman in question, 
and in the chimney, was a professed wit, a being who lived upon his 
brains, one of those visionaries, who, like the alchemists of old, endea- 
voured to transmute the base metal of their cerebra into precious gold. 

“ Let me hear no more of this jackanapes, I beg,” said Mr. S. “ I 
want to speak to you upon a subject which deeply concerns you.” 

“ Well, sir, proceed. I am all attention." 

“ You are well aware that it was ever the wish of your late father 
that you should marry into the family of the Punctilios,” said Solid. 

Cecilia confessed that she had understood such to be the case. 

“ Then I have to inform you that I have received by this morning’s 
post,” he continued gravely, “a letter from Mr. Peter Punctilio, 
a gentleman of whom report speaks most highly, a thorough man of 
business, the pattern of precision, indeed, a perfect human chrono- 
meter ; as you will perceive when I tell you that he promises to be 
with me this day exactly at three- and-twenty minutes past four, p. m. 
Uliete 's punctuality for you !” 

“ It will be indeed !” replied Cecilia, laughing ; “ if (and she laid a 
strong stress upon the hypothetical monosyllable) be only perform 
what he promises.” 

“Ip!” echoed Solid, with an equally forcible emphasis. “What, 
do you doubt it, then ? Ah, had you heard but one half what I have 
respecting his precision, you would not be very sceptical upon the 
point. Why, he 's as regular as the trade-winds !” 

“ But, la, sir !” said his ward, “ there are so many little circumstances 
that may happen to prevent any one keeping an appointment to the 
minute ; for instance, the wheel of the coach might come off.” 

“ Well, then he would take a post-chaise, and come on,” replied 
Solid. 

“ Pshaw I” ejaculated Cecilia, “ one of the horses might turn restive, 
and throw the post-chaise over.” 

“ No matter !” exclaimed her imperturbable guardian, “ it might 
throw the post-chaise over, but still it couldn't throw him over his 
time” 

“ But, dear me 1” cried Cecilia, “ there are fifty things. He might 
break his leg by the accident.” 

“He might break his leg, to be sure,” replied Solid; “but, never- 
theless, he wouldn't break his appointment into the bargain. In short, 
so convinced am I, from the accounts I have had of his character, that 
he will be here to the very moment he has named, that, hang me ! if 
I wouldn’t stake my existence upon it.” 
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Cecilia saw directly that this positiveness on the part of her 
guardian might be turned to advantage. ^ 

Well, sir !” she said, “ since you are so thoroughly convinced of 
Mr. Punctilio's infallibility, perhaps you will promise to consent to my 
marriage with Mr. Frank Forage, provided Mr. P. be not in these 
apartments one half hour after the time he has specified." 

“ Consent to your marriage with Mr. Frank Forage! Ay!” ex- 
claimed the confident old gentleman, “ or with the chimney-sweep at 
the corner of the next street, if you like, on such a condition." 

“You will remember then, sir," returned Cecilia, “if Mr. Peter 
Punctilio be half an hour behind his appointment, I have jour per- 
mission to choose a husband for myself." 

“ Half an hour behind his appointment ! Ay ! " he exclaimed, 
“ even if he be a quarter. But don't be deluding yourself with the 
vain hope of Mr. Punctilio’s breaking his word. The thing is utterly 
impossible, I tell you. You might, with just as much reason, ex- 
pect the sun to oversleep himself to-morrow morning, and not make 
liis appearance above the horizon until noonday.” And, so saying, 
he dashed out of the room in no slight passion to find his ward so 
incredulous upon a point which lie believed as strongly as Holy 
Writ. 

Cecilia no sooner heard the outer door of their apartments closed, 
than she flew to liberate her poor prisoner. 

“ Come out, Frank," she said as she removed the board from the 
chimney. “ You may quit your dingy quarters now without fear.” 

“Quarters do you call them !” exclaimed the jocular Mr. Forage; 
<‘hang me if it isn't a complete hole! But, how do I look? Not 
^particularly grimy, am I, eh ?" 

“ You're as unsullied as a wedding-gown,” was the laconic reply of 
his, lady-love. “But tell me," she continued, “you overhearcf ofhr 
conversation, did you not ?” 

“ I did, my love, but it was with no little difficulty, — for, not being 
endowed with the property of ubiquity, it was naturally no very easy 
j^ask for you to make me hear when I was there, you know. Ha ! ha I 
not so bad that, I flatter myself.” 

Mr. Frank Forage had a strange way of laughing at, and compli- 
menting himself upon his own jokes. 

“It is a hit, I must allow," said Cecilia approvingly. 

“ That is, you mean to say, it isn't a-miss . Come, I 've heard worse 
than that, too, in my time." 

“ What, still at your puns, eh, Frank ?" 

“ Ah ! your old guardian may rail as he pleases at your professed 
wits, but let me tell you punning is decidedly economical.” 

“ Economical !" echoed the astonished Cecilia. “ How so, I prithee ?” 

“Why, not only is it an economy of language — making one word 
convey two meanings,” replied the wit ; “ but it is also very econo- 
mical in a financial point of view, saving one the expense of sundry 
breakfasts> dinners, teas, and suppers.” 

“What! a pun save you the expense of a meal?” exclaimed his 
Iady4pv0, more surprised than before. 

4 : 4j!” returned Frank. “You won't believe it, perhaps: but I 
existed the whole of yesterday upon one bon-mot, two conundrums, 
and a theatrical anecdote ; made my dejeune off the hon-mot , dined 
upon the theatrical anecdote, and had a nice light supper 
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with the two conundrums. Few persons have any idea of the pick- 
ings of a smart jcn d'esprit. You recollect that joke of mine upon a 
linendraper affixing “Warranted Fast Coloui#’* to some cheap 
printed cottons in his window, that the colours were doubtless so fast 
that they ’d run ! and a very good one it is, too, though I say it. Now, 
you ’d hardly believe it, but that very joke has been, I assure you, 
a matter of no less than two breakfasts, five dinners, and several sup- 
pers to me.” 

“Two breakfasts, five dinners, and several suppers!’* exclaimed 
Cecilia. “ Pray explain yourself.” 

“ Why, by getting me the reputation of being a smart, clever fellow, 
and so obtaining for me sundry invitations out. But I will give you 
a case in point,” continued the loquacious Frank. “The other morn- 
ing I was* breakfasting with a party of jolly fellows at Sir Harry 
Ilardup’s, ^hen our worthy host was thrown into a state of great trepi- 
dation by a vq^y suspicious and bailiff-like ring at the bell. c Who the 
devil can that? be ?’ cried he. — ‘ Some beggar or t’ other, depend upon 
it,* I replied. — f How do you know?* lie inquired. — f Because,* said I, 
f he came with a ring , and, consequently, must be a fellow without 
a rap !’ — None so dusty that, I think. Well, the joke took like wild- 
fire. I was declared a damned amusing fellow. Sir Harry begged I 
would stop to dinner. One of his friends requested I would honour him 
with my company to supper ; another pressed me to come and take 
wine with him ; a third presented me with his card, and assured me 
he should be happy to see me at any time ; in fact, there was not a 
single person present from whom 1 did not receive some invitation or 
other.” 

“A very ingenious mode of living, truly,” responded the young lady. 
€t But what, in the name of Momus, could have made you adopt so 
sftnulge a mode of getting your bread ?*’ 

“ A circumstance which happened to me at school,” replied Frank, 
“ and which, proving to me, as it did, the power of a pun, was, I be- 
lieve, the prime cause of my embracing my present profession. I was 
studying the art of penmanship, — an art, by-the-by, in which I did 
anything but Jlourisk ; — come, that isn’t so very bad, either ; — and had 
perpetrated a most miserable phalanx of pot-hooks, when my tutor came 
behind me, and, perceiving the rudeness of my attempt, raised the 
little round bit of mahogany appertaining to masters of the craft, in 
order to give me a knock on the sconce. I saw his intention, and, 
arresting his arm, exclaimed, f Don’t strike me, sir ! I ’m a republican.’ 
~‘A republican !’ responded be. c What do you mean by that?' — 
‘ Why, sir,’ I replied, ‘ I have a great objection to have a ruler over 
my head!* — Excellent, was it not? It had the desired effect. He 
laughed heartily at my joke, and for the smartness of my tongue 
overlooked the awkwardness of my fingers. This made a great im- 
pression upon me ; so much so, that wlieir mjr lather kicked the 
bucket — that is, went out of the pale of society^-that will do, I think, 
— and left me nothing but my wits to depend upon, I thought that, 
since a pun had stood my friend in one instance, I saw no just cause 
or impediment why it should not in another ; arid, as punning for a 
dinner seemed preferable to whistling for one, although by the latter 
expedient one would have been sure of a good blow-out,— rather brilliant, 
that, for an off-hander, — I determined to turn regular punster ; and so 
here I am, Frank Forage, dealer in bon-mots, anecdotes, double-en- 
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tendres, and other facetiae ! and a very pretty thing I make of it, I 
can assure you/' 

“ Drive a good^ade, I've no doubt?" said Cecilia. 

“Indeed I may say, a roaring one, — I Ve said worse things than that 
before now. There is not a subject that can be touched upon in con- 
versation upon which I have not something smart to say. As for the 
weather, I am equally at home, be it fair, or be it foul, whether or no. 
If it rain heavily, I talk of the absurdity of laundresses attempting 
to catch soft water when it's raining hard. If it. only drizzle, I de- 
clare the weather reminds me of the battle of Culloden, because they ’d 
some of the Scotch mist there. Then, as for dinner, bless you ! there 
is not a good thing that can be put upon table but I have some equally 
good thing to apply to it. In fact, let the conversation take what- 
ever turn it may, or even, let it grow dull, and flag for awhile, I am 
sure to throw in something salt and so make it smart again , — and that *s 
very tolerable, I flatter myself." 

“ You are a funny fellow, Frank," said Cecilia, smiling at the re- 
cital of his history. “ But, while you are chattering here, you forget 
that you 've a rival who threatens to be with us very shortly 

“That is, my dear," responded the inveterate punster, “ you mean 
to say that I Ve a rival whose arrival I ought to look to, — that \s 
pretty fair, too, I believe. 4 I understand you, my love ; you want me 
to make the old noodle, that *s coming after you, come after his time 
instead ; and, never fear hut lie shall be in this instance as slow, and 
as decidedly the late Mr. Punctilio, as if he was one of the dead, in- 
stead of the quick. But, egad ! I must lose no time," added the viva- 
cious Mr. Forage, “ for I Ve got a few little levities here, which I must 
take to the Cheltenham Chronicle before I attend to the old gentle- 
man. Here is an epigram for you. 

‘ON A MAN WIIH a LATIGI TAMI1Y. 

What wonder that Dolt has more children than any, 

You know the old proverb, that — one fool makes many/ 

What do you think of that? And here's a Cockney conundrum, 

' Why was our dry nurse like Adonis ?* D’ ye give it up ? ‘ Because 

she was engaged to W ean-us /' — Ha ! ha ! ha ! Devilish funny, isn’t it, 
eh ? But, adieu ! adieu, dearest !" and so saying he vanished, with a 
kiss of his hand to his lady-love, in pursuit of his rival. 

CHAPTER II. 

Punctually as the clock was striking four the Highflyer fast 
coach drew up at the Bell Hotel, and deposited at the door a parti- 
cularly prim and pursy little gentleman, habited in a new suit of black. 
There was a peculiar precision in his air, a starch spruceness about 
his white cravat, and a fastidious formality displayed in the tie there- 
of, coupled with a feverish anxiety respecting the safe delivery of the 
sundry articles which Constituted his luggage, which would have indi- 
cated to any one in the least acquainted with the character of Mr. Peter 
Punctilio, that this was no less a person than that gentleman himself. 

At length he entered the hotel, and, looking at the clock over the 
mantel-piece of the coffee-room, exclaimed, “ Seven minutes and a half 
past four, eh ? That will do ! It wants, then, exactly one quarter of 
an hour and thirty seconds to the time of my appointment with Mr. 
Fifteen minutes^nd a half. Let me see ! that will just allow 
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me five minutes to open my parcels; seven do. to smarten myself up 
a bit ; and the remaining three and the odd seconds to find my way 
to the apartments of Mr. S. But, let me have a peep at myself, ana 
see how I look in my new suit of black.” 

Mr. Punctilio went towards the glass, and began admiring himself 
with evident self-satisfaction. 

“ Ha !" continued he, elevating his shirt collars, and resuscitating 
his brutus. “ Most sedate and respectable, 1 flatter mysejf. Black 
certainly does become me amazingly — gives such a pensive and inte- 
resting tone to the features. Y es ; not particularly handsome, but 
irresistibly pleasing.” 

Leaving Mr. Peter Punctilio thus pleasantly engaged in the con- 
templation of his charms, we will take the opportunity of saying a few 
words relative to the history of the black suit, which appeared to give 
him so much inward delight. 

To a man of Mr. Peter Punctilio's regular habits a love-affair was 
a most important business ; and he naturally wished to appear before 
the lady to whom he was about to plight his troth, to the very best 
possible advantage ; consequently he sent for his tailor in order to 
consult him as to the best means of so doing. He told him he was 
about to pay his addresses to a beautiful and delicate-minded damsel, 
and desired such habiliments as would be likely to make the lady look 
with favour upon his suit . The taste, however, of the artist and our 
hero did anything but coincide. Snip, of course, was for decking him 
out in all the colours of the rainbow; but Peter Punctilio, as that 
gentleman himself said, wasn't the man to allow himself to be made 
a harlequin of. No ; he preferred something sedate and respectable, 
and so decided upon having a genteel and sober suit of black. 

Wither Mr. Peter Punctilio did right or not the sequel will show. 

^Jow it so happened that a few minutes before the arrival of the 
above gentleman in black, a lady of the name of Hollyhock had been 
thrown out of her phaeton and her senses at one and the same time, a 
short distance from the Bell, and had consequently been brought to 
that hotel until such time as she could be removed to her own house, 
which was situate about a mile out of Cheltenham. A messenger had 
of course been instantly despatched to the nearest surgeon for his im- 
mediate attendance, but as yet he had not made his appearance. 

Such was the state of affairs, when the landlady, not a little alarm- 
ed at the dilatoriness of the doctor, rg^g the bell, and ordered the 
chambermaid to go below, and see if Mr. Potion had arrived. 

The lady of the bedchamber, who rejoiced in the name of Sally, went 
about the bidding, grumbling that she wished they would take their 
sick people to any place but there, for they never give one nothing 
but a great deal of trouble ; and that if they did happen to give up the 
ghost, why, drat 'em ! they never thought about remembering the 
chambermaid. 

^SThus went Sally growling about the house, until she reached the 
coffee-room, where the figure of Mr. Peter Punctilio, dressed all in 
black, no sooner caught her eye, than she exclaimed, “ A gentleman 
in black. Oh, this must be the doctor, surely. I 'm blest if he doesn’t 
look just like one of his own black doses animated ! — I beg your par- 
don, sir," said she, addressing that gentleman, “but I believe you're 
come to see a lady in this hotel ?” 

“Most certainly, my dea*,” responded Mr. P. ; “that is the inte- 
resting object of my visit.” 
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“ Ah, sir !” returned Sally, “ the poor thing has been anxiously ex- 
pecting you/' . • 

“ She has, has she ?” exclaimed he, not a little delighted at the impa- 
tience on the part of one whom he believed to be his destined bride. 
“No doubt,” he added in an under tone, “she has heard of my ami- 
able qualities from some quarter or other.” 

“ The dear creatur* has been dreadfully upset, I can assure you, sir,” 
continuedeSally, alluding to the capsize of Miss Hollyhock. 

“ Dreadfully upset, has she ?” repeated Mr. Punctilio. “ Ah !” 
subjoined he in a low voice ; “it 's the way with all the women ; they 
always are upset directly they hear anything about me. Completely 
thrown out, I dare say, now,” continued he, addressing himself to 
Sally. 

“ You may say that, too,” replied the maid. “ Regularly head over 
heels, and no mistake !” 

“ Amiable susceptibility,” thought Mr. Punctilio. “ But,” said he, 
“she won't be the first fair damsel I 've cut up, by a great many.” 

“ Cut up !” exclaimed the horror-stricken Sally. “ What, you in- 
tends to operate upon the poor thing, then ?” 

“Operate upon her?” responded the gentleman in black. “Of 
course I do ; upon her heart.” 

“ Intends to operate upon her heart !” ejaculated the maid, “ Did 
I ever hear the likes ? Oh, she ’s booked, I see. But you don't mean 
to say you 'll ever have the conscience to do it ?” 

“ Conscience !” echoed Mr. P. “ Bless you, her 's won't be the first 
fair bosom I *ve penetrated in my time !” 

“ He 's a-going to penetrate her bosom, too. The inhuman wretch !” 

“ I 've made some havoc among the members of the fair sex before 
now, I can tell you.” . 

“ The members ! He means the arms and legs! The nasty beast ! 
I declare I 'm all of a tremble while I remain near the horrid brute !” 

“ Although, 1 dare say, you wouldn’t think it, to look at me ?” said 
our hero. 

“ Indeed, but I would, though. I never saw such a slaughtering 
countenance in all my born days afore !” 

“ It is rather a killing one, I believe,” said the self-satisfied Mr. 
Punctilio. 

“ You looks lancets, that you does !” 

“ Why, truly, I have alwajp been allowed to have a regular piercing 
eye of my own.” 

“ But, while you 're a-running on here, you forget all about the 
sufferings of the poor young lady you 've come to see, sir.” 

“ Sufferings ! You surely do not mean to say she is so far gone as 
all that ?” 

“ But I does, though ! La ! bless you ! the dear creature 's in a 
state of perfect agony I” 

“Charming anxiety !” said he to himself. “ But, come, let me haste 
to relieve the poor thing's torments !” 

“Ah, do, sir !” replied Sally ; “you'll find her eagerly expecting 
you upstairs in bed.” 

“ Find her where ?'* blurted out the astonished Mr. Punctilio. 

“ Why, in bed, to be sure ! Where else did you expect to find her;* 
I should like to know ?” # 

"“Anywhere else but there, certainly! Egad!” added lijfr. P. 
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aside, “ a pretty wife she *11 make me if she 's in the habit of receiving 
the first visits of gentlemen in bed.” 

"Well, hang me!*' said Sally, " if you a'n't the rummest doctor I 
ever seed, if you object to visiting a lady in bed !” 

" Doctor !” cried the gentleman in black. <c What do you mean by 
that ? Don't doctor me, if you please !” 

" What ! do you intend to say you haven’t come here to physic poor 
Miss Hollyhock ?” 

“ Confound Miss Hollyhock !” ejaculated the irate Mr. Punctilio ; 
" what's Miss Hollyhock to me? No! I came here to*pay my at- 
tentions to a beautiful young lady residing in this hotel.” 

“ Well, here is a pretty kettle of fish !" exclaimed Sally. " Hows'- 
ever, it was quite nat’ral, you know; for seeing you dressed all in 
black, I in course took you for one of them physicianers.” 

" Took me for the devil !” cried the enraged Mr. Punctilio. " But, 
come, show me at once to the apartments of Mr. Solid.” 

“ What, then, you 've come here to marry the ward of that gentle- 
man, I suppose, sir ? Well, here ’s a precious discovery !” added Sally 
aside : "I'm blest if he a'n’t come after the very young lady as Mr. 
Frank Forage is a-keeping company with. I ’ll play a trick with him 
— I'll send him up to Mr. Forage’s room, and he'll soon settle his 
business with a vengeance. If you goes up to No. 42, on the third 
landing, sir,” she continued, addressing herself to Mr. Punctilio, 
" you'll meet with some one who 'll give you every information about 
the party you want.” 

“ No. 42, on the third landing, eh? Sure you're right, are you? 
And, egad, I must make the best of my way, for I have no time to 
spare, I see,” said he, looking at his watch. " Mistake me for a doctor 
— a doctor, indeed ! — a fellow that always dresses in black, to be conti- 
*uaMy in mourning for the number of people he sends to their graves.” 

And so saying, Mr. Peter Punctilio bounced out of the room, not a 
little annoyed to think that his new suit of black had met with so bad 
a reception. 

(< Ah, there you goes, old gentleman,” said Sally, when she had lost 
sight of the skirts of his coat, “ and a precious game Mr. Forage will 
have when he finds out who he 's got hold on. Oh, he ’s a fine funny 
fellow, Mr. Frank Forage, that he is ! Not that he's exactly the kind 
of young man, though, that I should like for a husband. No. When- 
ever I marry, what a love of a fellow, as the song says, I will have, to 
be sure !” 

And she bent her way back to the apartment of Miss Hollyhock, 
singing as she went 

THE MAIDEN'S CHOICE. 

Whenever I marry, the man that has me, 

What a love of a fellow, od’s bobs ! he shall be ! 

In the $rst place, the darling shall have, I declare, 

A head of the loveliest curling black hair; 

And as for his eyes, goodness ! shan’t they be bright !— 

Yes ! just like two stars on a midsummer’s night : 

And his nose— let me see— Oh ! his nose shall resemble 
The fine* looking aquiline one of John Kemble; 

While his lips— ay, his lips ! that important sweet part, 

So red, shall seem tinged with the warmth of his heart ; 
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And through them, whenever a smile makes them curl, 

Shall gleam two white rows of the choicest of pearl. 

Nay ! he shall be form’d on Adonis's plan, 

And, to sum up the whole, quite a love of a man ! 

And now, having told you the form of my beau, 

Suppose 1 just take a glance round ere I go, 

And see if I can m this circle discover 
The handsome young fellow I 'd like for a lover. 

Ah 1 yonder some curling black hair I descry — 

Put then, mercy me ! he *s a cast in the eye. 

But sec ! there are eyes ! Oh, an’t they a tine pair !~ 

But then, lackaday l he 's got carroty hair. 

Look, though — there ’s hair and eyes, with a nose well enough— 

But then, la ! that horrible fellow takes snuff. 

See there I — but what teeth ! Oh, you ’ll never do — 

Nor you, sir— nor you, sir — nor you, sir— nor you ! • 

In fact, I ’m afraid, let me do all I can, 

I must wait a long time for my love of a man. 

CHAPTER Iir. 

Let us now return to our friend Frank Forage. On leaving the 
apartment of his lady-love, the sprightly punster made the best of his 
way to the office of the Cheltenham Chronicle, and having deposited 
his mite of mirth in the editorial box of that journal, returned with all 
speed to his attic in the Bell Hotel, when what was his surprise to 
find 0 letter bearing his address lypg upon his table, and containing a 
small slip of paper commencing, fr Victoria, by the grace of God of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the 
Faith, to Frank Forage, greeting — ■” Need we inform the learned 
reader it was a — writ ! 

Egad !” said the incorrigible Frank, “ it 's astonishing how formi- 
dable an instrument can be concocted out of such simple materials 
the quill of the goose and the skin of the sheep. Here 1 am, poor 
devil ! served with what these rascally attorneys call a mesne process, 
—and a particularly mean process it is most assuredly.” 

However, set a thief to catch a thief, shys the old adage, and, in 
conformity with the reverend maxim, our jocose friend despatched an 
envoy for the immediate attendance of one of the profession, to consult 
him as to the best means of resisting (or rather putting off until such 
time as he could arrange his marriage with the fair Cecilia) this most 
courteous and Duval-like attack on your money or your liberty. 

Our lively friend Frank was anxiously expecting a visit from his 
legal adviser, when Mr. Peter Punctilio, following the roguish direc- 
tions of Miss Sally, tjpped at the door of Mr. Forage's apartment. 
Frank no sooner saw the sombre suit of Mr. Punctilio than he in- 
wardly exclaimed, 

“ A gentleman in black— this must be the very man.— I believe, 
sir,” said he to Mr. Punctilio , u you have come about this suit.” 

Now, unfortunately for Mr. Peter Punctilio, the term used by Mr. 
Frank Forage was a very ambiguous one, so that while our lively 
friend was alluding to one kind of suit, our sombre friend naturally 
imagined his interrogation to refer to another, and accordingly grew 
rather poetical, and said, 

“ Certainly, sir, as Othello says, you know, f It is the cause*— upon 
my soul, it is the cause/ * 

True/* replied Frank, taking the word cause in a legal sense, of 
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course ; " but the worst is, these d — d causes are so intimately con- 
nected with your effects* the one is sure to go with the other — ha ! ha ! 
ha ! Not so coarse that, I *m thinking, eh, old fellow?” 

Mr. Peter Punctilio was astonished ,* he could not understand the 
joke, and muttered to himself, " Very strange ! What can lie mean, 
I wonder ?” 

“ But you are tired, sir, no doubt ; pray be seated,” said Frank, 
offering the gentleman in black a chair, of which he had no sooner 
availed himself than the eternal punster added, " case of a-rest, as 
they say in the law. Come, I Ve heard worse than that in my time.” 

The supposed limb of that profession laughed — not at the joke, but 
because his companion did. 

“ Touching the present business,” continued the facetious Mr. Forage, 
“ I believer you are aware how far matters have gone already.” 

" Why, if I mistake not,” returned Mr. Punctilio, " there is an 
attachment at present existing.” 

" Ah ! he means the writ of attachment,” returned Frank in an 
under tone. — " Perfectly right, sir. Now, I presume, the first step 
you intend to take will be to enter an appearance.” 

" Enter an appearance ! — that is, make my debut before the lady,” 
said the gentleman in black aside . — “ Certainly, sir,” he added, ad- 
dressing the punster, “ the first thing I shall do will be to enter an 
appearance, — and,” thought he, as he took a glance at his habiliments, 
" a very imposing appearance I shall make when I do enter.” 

" Ay,” responded Frank, " and then, I suppose, will come the de- 
claration.” 

Mr. Punctilio intimated by a nod of the head that such was the 
course he intended to adopt. 

" And after the declaration,” continued Mr. Forage, " I presume 
foil frill then go on, to plead ; but for that,” added he, " I suppose you 
will require*some counsel.” „ , 

" Sir,” replied Mr. Punctilio, " I am always happy to have counsel 
upon any subject. Have you any to offer ?” 

" Why, sir, I think now it would materially assist the case, if you 
could manage to get Wilde.” 

" Get wild l Oh, he means throw in a bit of passion,” thought Mr. 
Punctilio. " Truly, sir,” said he, " that, I have no doubt, would be 
a grand point.” 

" But that rests entirely with you. And then, sir, having pleaded, 
I suppose, if there be no demurrer, you will proceed to join.” 

" Such is certainly my intention.” 

" And having joined, the issue will come as a matter of course.” 

"The issue!” exclaimed the astonished Mr. Punctilio, shocked at 
the mere mention of such a subject. 

"And about what time,” continued Mr. Forage, " after joining, will 
it be before we shall have the issue, do you imagine ?” 

" Why, the usual time, I suppose,” replied the perplexed Mr. Punc- 
tilio. 

" The usual time ! — ay ; but, unfortunately, I am so ignorant upon 
these matters, that, hang me ! if I know what is the usual time in such 
cases.” 

" Then, sir, all that I can say is,” replied the gentleman in black 
rather warmly, " that you are one of the most innocent beings for your 
time of life that I ever met with.” 
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“ That may be, sir ; but you see I want particularly to know the 
exact time— some few weeks, I believe, is it not ?” 

" Some few weeks !” blurted out the bewildered gentleman. “ Well, 
d — me, if he isn’t the veriest nincompoop I ever heard of ! Some few 
weeks, indeed ! — months you mean/’ 

« Months !” exclaimed the equally astonished Mr. Forage ; “ you 
surely must be mistaken, sir, or there must be a great alteration in the 
law/* 

“ You rndst be well aware, sir, that is a law which no one can alter/' 

“ Well, sir, I submit to your superior judgment,” said Frank ; 

“ you, of course, must know more about these matters than I — you 
must have had some hundreds of issues in your time.” 

I had some hundreds of issues ! What the devil do you take me 
for?” 

“ Take you ?” replied Frank ; ff why, a lawyer, to be sure/’ 

“ A lawyer ! — nonsense. I *m no lawyer — no, nor doctor either.” 

“ The deuce you’re not ! Egad ! then I ’ve made a slight mistake, I 
suppose. However, it was natural : for, seeing you dressed all in 
black, I of course mistook you for a limb of the law.” 

et Mistook me for the devil !” exclaimed the enraged Mr. Punctilio. 

No, pardon me, sir,” replied Frank, “ only for one of the family. 
However, sir, since you are no lawyer, who are you, and what is your 
business here ?” 

“I, sir, am Mr. Peter Punctilio, of Change Alley, Cornhili, and the 
cause of my visit was to gain some information respecting Mr. Solid's 
ward, to whom I am about to have the pleasure of being united.” 

“ The deuce you are I” thought Frank. “ So*! — my rival, eh ?” said 
he to himself. “ Egad ! this is better luck than I anticipated — this is 
some of Cecilia's doing, to a certainty. Now, if I can only send^him 
on some fool's errand, that will occupy him half an hour or so, the rnaicl 
is mine beyond a dou^tr I have it, by Jupiter ! I'll pack him off to 
Miss Hollyhock’s, the lady who was pitched out of her phaeton this 
morning ; — she 's just been removed to her own house, and that 's a 
good mile and a half from here at the least.” The idea had no sooner 
entered the head of our facetious friend than, turning towards Mr. 
Punctilio, he said, u It was perfectly right, sir. Mr, Solid and his 
ward were stopping in this hotel until within a few days back ; hut 
they have now removed a short distance out of the town. You will 
find them residing at Miss Hollyhock’s, Hollyhock Hall, about three 
quarters of a mile on the Bath road/’ 

“ Thank you, sir — Miss Dollymop’s, Dollymop Hall, I think you 
said ?” 

“ No, sir, pardon me — Hollyhock, Hollyhock Hall. Any person 
will put you in the way to it.” 

“ Hollyhock — I shall remember — three quarters of a mile on the 
Bath road. Egad 1 I must lose no time, or I shall break an appoint- 
ment for the first time in my life. I have now only to thank you for 
your politeness, and to wish you a very good morning. — A stupid 
puppy /' he muttered, as he made a profound bow to the gentleman 
and quitted the room, u to take me for a lawyer— a lawyer, indeed ! — 
a fellow whose black Buit is but the livery of the infernal master he 
serves.” 

Frank Forage burst into a violent fit of laughter directly his precise 
rival had taken his leave, and having cut one joke at the old gentle- 
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man's expense, hastened to claim the fulfilment of Mr. Solid's engag^} 
ment. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Let us now take a peep at the interior of the house to which Mr. 
Punctilio was hastily directing his steps. 

The evening was fast drawing on, — for it was at the latter end of 
October last, that the events here narrated occurred, — and Hodge, Mies 
Hollyhock's man, as he was rather equivocally styled by the neigh- 
bours, was in the hall busily engaged in preparing the lamp for its 
night's duty. 

“ Well, dang it," said Hodge, providing the burner with a fresh 
cotton, and ruminating upon his mistress's accident, “ but this be a 
deadly awk'ard job, surely. Who 'd a' thought on old blind Bess run- 
ning away wi’ onything now, let alone missus, and she be no feather ; 
but I suppose it be these Chelt'nam waters, for they '11 be devils to 
set one working, so they be. I shouldn't wonder, now that missus be 
so nation discomfolidated, we shall have this 'ere place beset with all 
them folks what gets their living by other people a-dying. Why, dang 
it, but this 'ere Chelt’nam town, where your invalids do come and drink 
themselves to death for the benefit of their health, be a reg'lar colony 
of doctors and undertakers, and sitch like deadly-lively kind of people. 
And they do tell I, that as soon as a poor body be taken dangerously 
ill, the undertakers do come in a swarm, and makes up to us poor sar- 
vints to get their cards stuck in the chimney-piece, so as to have the 
job. I should like to catch one of them fellows, now, a-trying any of 
his tricks upon Hodge. 'Od rabbit 'un, wouldn't I sarve un' out ! I 'd 
send 'un off quicker than one of bis own return yearses." (Rat-tat-tat 
went the knocker.) “ Zookers !" continued Hodge, “ if there ben't a 
knock at the door. I shouldn't wonder but that be some on 'em come 
•Ireiftlv." 

Hodge opened the door, and Mr. Peter Pimctilio entered, whose 
sable suit no sooner caught the eye of the servant than he said to him- 
self, “A gentleman in black, eh? He be an undertaker, beyond a 
doubt." 

“ This is the house of Miss Hollyhock, I presume ?" said Mr. Punc- 
tilio. 

“ Why, to be sure it be," replied Hodge ; “ and I guess I know 
what you be come about, too, old gentleman." 

“ Oh, you do, do you ?” he returned ; “ then, thank Heaven, I 'm 
all right at last." 

“ You be come about miss, to be sure — I 'm up to snuff," and Hodge 
gave him a rather unceremonious nudge of the elbow. 

“ Indeed ! — rather strange that they should make their servants ac- 
quainted with these matters. Then you have been expecting me ?" 

“ To be sure I have — you, and a dozen more on ye." 

“ A dozen more ! Invited some friends to meet me, I dare say," 
thought Mr. Punctilio, “ What ! you are going to have a party here, 
are you ?" 

" Ees, so I suppose. There generally be rather a strong party, you 
know, in these cases — eh, old chap !" 

“ Oh, certainly ; it is the usual custom. — He has a very unpleasant 
manner this fellow," added Mr. Punctilio aside. 

“ Ay, and so you determined to come early, eh ? and try and get 
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JOie promise afore the other folks arrived. Oh, you 're a deep old file, 
that you be ! M 

11 Get the promise of marriage, I presume he means." 

“ Now, wouldn't thee like the performing on the ceremony — eh, old 
chap ?" 

Mr. Punctilio imagined this to allude, to the nuptials, of course, and 
replied " Certainly ; that is the object of all my wishes." 

“ Devil doubt thee," returned Hodge with a familiar poke in the 
ribs; “ thee ’d get a pretty penny by it, now, wouldn't thee?" 

The gentleman in black thought it like his impertinence, and merely 
replied that he supposed he should be no loser by the affair. 

* I ’ll be bound thee wouldn't," cried Hodge ; “ thee ben't the man 
to work for nothing, I know." 

“Work for nothing!" muttered Mr. Punctilio. “ This fellow's im- 
pudence is past bearing ; but I ’ll put an end to this." And* so saying, 
he took his card-case from his coat-pocket, and tendering one of his 
cards to Hodge, said, “ There is my card, sir, and be pleased take it 
up stairs." 

Hodge grinned knowingly at his visitor, and, without offering to lay 
a finger on the small bit of pasteboard extended to him, exclaimed, “ I 
thought it 'ud come to that. So ! that be your card, be it? — and ye 
wants I to take it up stairs, do 'ee ? I ’ll tell thee what, now, old 
gentleman. I'll see thee d — d first.” 

“ See me d — d first !" cried Mr. Punctilio ; “ do you know whom 
you 're speaking to ?" 

“ Ees, to be sure I do ; and I tell thee what, old fellow, if thee 
doesn't take thyself off without anyjnore bother, I ’ll make thee want an 
undertaker thyself afore I We done with thee." And Hodge threw him- 
self into an attitude which seemed to forebode a breach of the peace. 

“ What is the meaning of all this?" demanded Mr. Punctilio, some- 
what alarmed at the hostile appearance of his companion. # 

“ Why, that a mai^f thy years ought to be ashamed on himself, so 
he ought, to come here for such a purpose as thee hast." 

“ What is my purpose to you, sir ? There is my card, with my 
name and address upon it — will you take it or not ?*’ 

“ 1 told thee afore I 'd see thee d — d first — I don't want nothing to 
do with your card; I knows what's on it well enough — Nicholas 
Cannibal, or some sitch name, coffin-maker and undertaker — funerals 
performed on the most reasonable terms." 

“Nicholas Cannibal, coffin-maker and undertaker ! What does the 
booby mean ?" 

“ What ! do thee mean to have the face to tell I that thee didn't 
come here to try and bury miss, eh ?" 

“ Bury miss f I came here,” exclaimed the bewildered Punctilio, 
“ to bury no miss, but to marry one." 

u What ! and thee be'at not one of them undertaking rascals really P" 

“Devil an undertaker am I" 

“ Well, dang it, but this be a pretty mistake o' thine, Hodge," said 
that person to himself. “ Hows’ever, it were quite nat'ral, you know, 
master ; for seeing you dressed all in black, I in course took you for 
an undertaker." 

“An undertaker ! First to be mistaken for a doctor, then a lawyer, 
and then an undertaker, and all because I happened to be dressed in 
black— devil take the black, I say !" 
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cc Well, I ax your pardon, sir, for the mistake ; but, la bless ye, thee 
did look so deadly like one of them death-hunters, thee can’t blame I 
for it. Besides, who ’d sj! thought thee 'd have come a love-making to 
a lady who's more like to want a winding-sheet than a wedding- 
gown ?” 

u Gracious heavens !— what, then, is the ward of Mr. Solid danger- 
ously ill?” 

“ No, but Miss Hollyhock be,” 

“ The devil take Miss Hollyhock !” roared out the enraged Mr. 
Punctilio; what’s Miss Hollyhock to ipe? Was there ever such a 
blundering booby as this ! I tell you I came here to pay my addresses 
to the ward of Mr, Solid — can I see the lady ?” 

“ Miss Hollyhock do live here, sir.” 

a I tell you I 've got nothing, and want nothing to do with your 
Miss Hollyhock. Does not Mr. Solid live here ? — answer me that.” 

“ La ! bless your innocent heart," replied Hodge, “ no. Mr. Solid 
do live at No. 1 0, the Bell Hotel, down in the town, to be sure ; and I 
do know, coz missus was took there after the haxident.” 

“ A pretty fool, then, that puppy has made of me, most assuredly, — 
and made me break my appointment into the bargain. It 'ud serve 
him right if I was to break his head in return. — No. 10, I think you 
said?” 

“ Ees, that be it, sure enough. Hows’ever, I’ll come with thee, and 
show thee the very place, if thee likes, for I Ve got to call at Dr. 
Potion’s close by.” 

4i Ah, that will present the possibility of any farther mistake. Only 
show me to Mr. Solid’s, and I will make you a present of a guinea.” 

u No ! will thee, now ? Come along, then ; for money do make the 
mare to go surely.” 

“ J)o you lead the way,” said Mr. Punctilio. “ The stupid dolt ! — 
to mistake me for an undertaker — a fellow that puts on black clothes 
as a pall wherein to bury the joy he feels at other people’s woe.” 

Leaving Mr. Punctilio to retrace his steps under the guidance of 
Ilodge to the Bell Hotel, let us now return to the apartments of Mr. 
Solid. 


CHAPTER v. 

Frank Forage, immediately after he had despatched the gentleman 
in black on the errand above narrated, sped to the fair Cecilia, and 
acquainted her with the success that had attended their plans. 

The tender couple waited until it was a full quarter past the time 
appointed by the precise Mr. Punctilio, and then hastened to demand 
from Mr. Solid the fulfilment of his engagement. 

" Well, well," replied that gentleman, “ I must acknowledge 1 am 
fairly beaten,— and I must keep my word, I suppose.” 

u Yes, sir,” returned the vivacious Frank, “ you had better keep 
your word in this instance, in case you should want to give it to any 
one on a future occasion. That will do, I think, for an extempore ” 

“ Ah !” exclaimed Cecilia, « I thought my good guardian would not 
hesitate to fulfil his promise. You will give your countenance to our 
union now, won’t you, sir ?” 

(( Yes, you will of course give your countenance to our union,” said 
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Mr. Forage, “ and so put a good face on the matter. Come, that isn't 
so bad either.'/ 

“ You ure a strange fellow/' replied Mr. Solid, smiling at the jocular 
compliment, “ and 1 think your heart is in the right place.” 

“ Right place !” returned Frank ; “ I fancy it is too, since my dear 
little Cecilia has the possession of it.” t 

Cecilia blushed beautiful, of course. 

“ There, say no more about it,” said Mr. Solid. “Give me your 
hand, sir — Cecilia, yours. Take her,” he added, joining their palms, 
“ and mina and treat her kindly. And now, the sooner this affair is 
settled, the better,” remarked Mr. Solid ; “ so run you, Mr. Forage, 
and send Mr. Splice, the clergyman, to me. You know where he 
lives — only a few doors down the street, and I will arrange the wed- 
ding-day with him ; and you, Cecilia, can, if you like, put on your 
bonnet and accompany Mr. Forage ; for it would be a pity to separate 
you at this moment.” 

“Come, then, Cecilia,” cried Mr. F. “ for I am as anxious for the 
performance of the bridal ceremony as your guardian himself. The 
bridal ceremony ! Yes ! a bridal ceremony it is most assuredly, foi it 
generally puts a curb upon one for the rest of one's days. That will 
do to go out with, I flatter myself and Cecilia, having slipped on her 
chapeau dc pa i lie, Mr. Forage and she hastened towards the priest of 
Hymen, and left Mr. Solid to his thoughts. 

“Well,” he said, turning the affair over in his mind, “ I am fairly 
caught in my own trap; but, what could have detained Mr. Punctilio 
I am utterly at a loss to conceive. However, that 's his business, and 
not mine — thought better of it, maybe ; and perhaps it is all for 
the best; for, although I believe Mr. Punctilio to be the more eligible 
match of the two, yet, as the girl's affections are centred on this rattle- 
brained but good-humoured flame of hers, I have no doubt her union 
with Forage will turn out well, and I shall have done my duty to her f 
and so the sooner the knot is tied, the better. The clergyman will soon 
be here, and I hope, with his assistance, to he quickly released from 
the very ungrateful office of catering for the happiness of a giddy, 
wayward girl. 

A tap at the door cut short Mr. Solid’s ruminations. 

“ Come in !” cried Solid. 

Mr. Peter Punctilio entered. 

“A gentleman in black !” inwardly exclaimed Mr. Solid. “Oh, this 
is the parson beyond a doubt.” 

“ I presume,” said Mr. Punctilio, “ I have the pleasure of addressing 
Mr. Solid. 

“ I am Mr. Solid, sir," replied that gentleman. “And, if I am not 
mistaken, the object of your visit is respecting the marriage of my 
ward ?” 

“ That certainly is,” responded Mr. Punctilio, “ the interesting cause 
of my presence here. Well, thank Heaven !" he added aside, “ there 
can be no mistake now.” 

“ What I particularly wished to consult you upon was the fixing 
the day for the ceremony.” 

“ Fixing the day for the ceremony ! lie 's in a precious hurry about 
it!” said Mr. Punctilio in an under tone. “Then, if I understand 
you rightly, sir/' he continued, addressing Mr. Solid, “the lady is 
perfectly agreeable.” 
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“ Oh, certainly, quite infatuated ! The object of all her wishes/' 

“ Oh, indeed ! Well, really this is* particularly gratifying. She 
certainly must have seen or heard of me somewhere or other. The 
dear creature !” The latter part of this speech was, of course, de- 
livered aside. 

“ To be sure,” continued the guardian, there was another suitor; 
but, as he was old enough *to be her grandfather, and the girl didn't 
care two buttons about him — " ^ 

“How could she do otherwise?" remarked the unVnscious Mr. 
Punctilio. 

— “ Why, of course I thought it my duty to accede to her wishes. 
Do you think I did right, sir ?" 

“ Oh, perfectly right, sir v — perfectly right ; the vain olcl fool ! What 
could he expect had he married the girl, but that by the tim f e his 
honeymoon began to wane the horns would be mating their ap- 
pearance ?" 

“ The horns ! IIow very strange for a man of his cloth !" muttered 
the astonished Mr. Solid. “ However, sir, I am glad you approve of 
my conduct.” # 

“ Why, sir, I do not exactly see how I could have done otherwise/' 

“ You do me honour, sir/' 

“ Touching, however, the celebration of the ceremony, understand 
me, sir,” continued Mr. Solid, “ although I have no wish that there 
should be any indecent haste in the affair, yet I do not want it de- 
layed jgny longer than absolutely necessary. Now, sir, what day 
would^rou fix upon ? Your experience in these matters far surpasses 
mine, orcourse. It must be some time since )ou first took orders?" 

“Why, yes; I've beeh in business many a year now," replied Mr. 
Punetflio, thinkir^ Mr.<HtfHd*flflltided verj different? kinds of or- 
ders to clerical ones. 

* ‘ *Ay ! and you must have married not a few in your time, no 
doubt ?” 

“ I married not a few !" 

“ Certainly; and had many a child to baptize, of course?" 

“I had many a child! What can b$ mean?” muttered the bewil- 
dered Mr. Punctilio. 

“And buried some hundreds, I’ll be bound !" 

“ What the devil is he talking about? I never married any one yet/' 
“ The deuce you haven't !" 

“ No* sir ; nor have I ever had a child by anybody, sir.” 

“ You never had a child, sir ! Why, J never said ) on had.” 
u You did, sir ! You said that I had had many a one.” 

“ Yes ; but I meant only to baptize." 

“Sir, I don’t think you know what you mean !” 

“ Wliat did you say, sir?" 

“I said, sir, that I’ll be d — d if I think you know wliat you mean!” 
“Then, sir, all I have to say is, that a man of your profession 
ought to be ashamed of himself to make use of such an expression !" 

“ My profession, sir ! What do you mean by that ?” 

“ I mean, sir, that Piety seems only your profession, and not your 

practice ! A person like you, who is in the habit of preaching " 

“ Habit of preaching !" 

i€ Yes, sir, I repeat it, in the habit of preaching, and theii to give 
vent to such horrible discourse, must be a sanctified old hypocrite.” 
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« A sanctified old hypocrite ! You ’re a pudding-headed old fool." 

“Well, I'd rather be* pudding-headed old fool than a pious old 

rascal I" * 

“A pious old rascal!" roared the exasperated Mr. Punctilio, who 
was just about to raise his qpne, and inflict summary punishment upon 
Mr. Solid for the expression, when the door suddenly opened, ana in 
rushed Frank Forage, exclaiming, “Here, Mr. Solid,— here is the 
parson !” 

“ The parswn !” ejaculated Mr. Solid, staring at the two gentlemen 
in black. “ What, then, isn’t this gentleman (pointing to Mr. Punc- 
tilio) the parson?" 

“ Parson I" cried Mr. Punctilio. “ No, I *m no parson, — nor law- 
yer, — nor doctor, — nor undertaker neither I" 

u Then, upon my word, 1 have to beg you a million pardons for my 
conduct. But, you see, being dressed all in black, I natufally mis- 
took you for one of the clergy." 

“1) — " Mr. Solid imagined what was coming, and put his hand 
before the speaker’s mouth. 

Then came the explanation. Mr. Solid was very sorry, but his 
ward was betrothed to Mr. Frank Forage* Mr, Frank Forage ten- 
dered his humble apologies for the trick he had played Mr. Peter 
Punctilio, but all was fair in love. And Mr- Peter Punctilio vowed 
lie would return to his counting-house in Change Alley, and never 
again appear as the 1 Gentleman in Black. 

N B. To prevent “ coltfmfn ” the author of the above h^tejle Ueg$ to inform 
nil adapters fit?* the stagfc that Wis at present dramatising it himself. 


CHAFES DIBDIN, 'AND NATIONAL SONG. * * 

WITH A POHTRAIT. 

J ^ ,« 

u Take him for all 1 in aU, we pe'er^shnH Iqok upon his like again.** 

It is not the intention of the author of the present notice to write 
a biography of the distinguished personage whose name and por- 
trait are prefixed ; an attempt only will be made to vindicate his 
* pretensions to a high rank in the two sister arts, of which he has 
been at once the ornament and national pride— Music and Poetry. 

It has been the custom to underrate every claim made (but, alas ! 
too faintly,) by Englishmen, to the possession of an original na- 
tional song. Every other country is allowed to boast not only of 
the excellence, but of the antiquity of their music England alone, 
up to the present day, has been neglectful and indifferent on the sub- 
ject. A work recently published,* however, has sufficiently proved 
the “popular fallacy" that the soul of song dwells not among us, 
which has had no other foundation than an apathy to home, and an 
overweening fondness to everything foreign. There was a time when 
the guitfcrheld the place of the newspaper in the barber’s shop, and 
muac Was looked upon as an indispensable part of a gentleman’s 
education. Vincenzo Galilei, the father of the great astronomer, 

* Chappd’s Collection of English National Music. 
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bears testimony to the superiority riot only of the English instru- 
ments, but the music written for thq)m, over all others. 

Now, how can we account for Music not keeping pace with her 
sister Poetry ? It is a question very difficult to answer. Perhaps 
the best way to resolve it is by repeating Pope’s reproachful lines in 
his prologue to Cato : • 


“ Your scene precariously subsists too long 
On French translation and Italian song, 
Dare to have sense yourselves I” 




Translation, particularly from an inferior language, is destructive 
of all native talent. Importation and adaptation also are enemies to 
the home growth of intellect and invention. And what else have 
we been dosed with for the last twenty years, or more ? — Nothing— 
if we except, in the dramatic line, Knowles, Bulwer, and a very few 
more; but, after all, such exceptions, only “ probant regulam.” 

But, to return to music, the more immediate subject of these 
pages. Italian song has within a few years become such a fashion- 
able importation that verv few home-bred musicians have dared to 
have sense themselves . The native growth, it is to be regretted, has 
been discouraged in the very quarters where it would most fondly 
look for support. Those who have written at all have abandoned 
their national style, (once the envy of our neighbours,) and contented 
themselves with “ longum intervallum ” imitations of a “ manner of 
music " totally foreign to their native land and sentiment. Let us 
define what true music is. — But, hold ! 

Definitions, say the mathematicians, are dangerous things. So 
they are generally, but most particularly with reference to the pre- 
sent subject, — Music. “ What is one man’s meat is another man’s poi- 
son,” is an adage of such undoubted standing that he would be just- 
ly IJtyled a caviller who attempted to deny it: yet locality possesses 
a wonderful power to reconcile every condiment, mental or other- 
wise, to the appetites of those resident in its “ whereabouts.” A 
Highlander cannot for the life of him find out the meaning of the 
Italian Opera : he sees no reason why a hero should make his exit 
from this “ working- day world ” like a swan, singing in death with all 
the muscular exertion for which a perfect state of bodily health is 
requisite ; or why a man should acquaint an audience that he was 
not able to speak a word, although, at the same time, he puts his 
lungs to an exercise far more difficult than if he delivered an oration 
as long and as tiresome as any member of parliament's 1 He prefers 
the a pibroch of the north" to the mandolin of the south ; and thinks 
the bagpipes of every “ lilting chiel " worth all the fiddles ever 
played upon by Paganini ! Yet this opinion has for its ground-work 
a love of music ! What, it may be asked, would be the use of a 
“ definition" here ? None whatever. The truth is, we find a music 
of some kind wherever we go ; but, as for seeking an abstract or 
standard excellence of the art, we might as well look for a perma- 
nent creed in religion or politics. Those countries which possess 
few or no traditional airs have attained the highest perfection in 
what may be called scholastic ingenuity, or the science of making 
music unintelligible. The professors of this school think that there 
is nothing in or out of Nature which may not be represented or ex- 
pressed by the imitative powers of music ! Hence we have storms, 
battles, earthquakes, murmuring of waters, singing of birds, huq^ 
ming of bees, and a thousand other things introduced into thju^ 
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of these classical composers. Inhere is nothing which they will not 
undertake to describe from Genesis down to the present time. The 
ludicrous lines of a satirical pastoral, written about a century ago, 
running thus — 

“ What sound was that which dawn’d a bleating hue, 

And blush'd, a sigh ?” * 

would present no difficulty to their melo-graphic capabilities. There 
can be nothing more absurd than to attempt a description by music 
of anything which in itself bears no harmonious affinity to the “ con- 
cord of sweet sounds/' Music has no prototype: it is coeval with 
the laws of Nature, pervading her in her grandest moods ,■ and, al- 
though Madame de Stael said there was a “ glorious inutility " in it, 
a greater philosopher than the Baroness has asserted that 

“ The man who has not music in his soul # 

Is lit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils 
thereby, it would appear, representing it as a ’ ayiov which pre- 

sided over the asperities of mortality, and sweetened away its crudi- 
ties with the honey of its breath. 

Now let us turn to the melodist, Dibdin, and see what he has done 
for the true art. 

Charles Dibdin was born in Winchester, and was originally intend- 
ed for the church ; but his love of music prevailed over the spi- 
ritual call of his friends ; he preferred songs to sermons, and incul- 
cated in them as pure doctrines of Christian charity and benevolence 
as may be found in the more orthodox productions of the pulpit. 
His musical knowledge was very great : no man understood better 
the simple and graceful counterpoint of his day. Ilis melodies 
abound wdth pathos and true English sentiment : witness his songs 
in the “ Quaker," “ The Waterman," and “ Lionel and Clarissa/^not t 
to mention his twelve hundred songs, w ritten for his own unassisted 
entertainments. In short, Dibdin was an honour to English min- 
strelsy, for he wrote, composed, and sang his own productions, 
with all the inspiration and enthusiasm of the bards of olden time. 
It has been the fashion to decry him for making Jack a puling, love- 
sick driveller ,• but the government of his day thought otherwise, 
and gave him a pension, which he enjoyed until his zeal carried him 
too far in some people's eyes in the cause of unpromoted merit. 
However, “Time, the avenger of the dead," as Byron beautifully 
says, has handed him down to us, hallowed by age ; for the “Lads 
of the Village," and “ Farewell, my trim-built wherry," are hailed 
by even modern corrupted ears with delight and enthusiasm still, 
and will continue to be received with pleasure as long as melody 
and sentiment hold a place in an English heart. He had two sons, 
Charles and Thomas, who in a great degree inherited their father's 
genius. The latter is still living, and, though advanced in years, has 
all the fertile fancy and originality of his younger days. Dibdin, 
like Shakspeare, never attained a great reputation as an actor ; but, 
as it has been said “ that one subject only with one genius fits," he 
achieved so much fame in his mono-logue capacity, exhibiting so 
many coruscations of his own intellect and varied genius, that we 
can hardly regret to know he failed to express the brilliancy of 
the thoughts of others. “ Take him for all in all, we ne'er shall 
look upon his like again !" 


J. A. Wade. 
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Lemon, Mark H Song of the Fire-King by, 
93. 

Le Gros, W. B., the Love-Merchant, by, 
61 ; Cupid and Jupiter, 266 ; Pluto 
and Proserpine, a poem, 413. 

Lines — on the Power of Beauty, 54 ; to 

, 155 ; Memory, paraphrased from 

the French, 133 ; on Venice, 193 ; on 
seeing the timber representation of the 
Duke of Wellington on the arch at 
Hyde Park Corner, 276 ; written in a 
Ball-room, 396 ; to a Cough, 470 ; 
Extra-Ordinary, 500; on Will-ing 
Mourners. 511 ; lines, 552. 

Lions of Baden in Baden, 3i>3. 

Loss of my Leg, story of, 181. 

Love and the Flimsies, a poem, see Paper 
Money Lyrics, 

Love-merchant, a poem, 61. 

• *• 

M. 

Mackay, Mungo, see Mungo. 

Macready, Mr,, notice of his check of the 
Claqueur System, 591. 

Maguire, Barney, his history of the Co- 
ronation, 207. 

Maid of Honour, extract from an order of 
Henry VIII. for the daily allowance of, 
369 n. 

Marcel, M., story of his last minuet, 397. 

Matilda to King John, a poem, 556. 

Mayhew, Edward, the Good-for-nothing, 
by, 94. 

Mayhew, Henry, Peter Punctilio, by, 609. 

Medwin, Capt., Pasquale, by, 286. 

Memory, paraphrased from the French, 
133. 

Miller, Joe, the jester particulars respect- 
ing him, 344, 345. 

Minuet, stoTy of Marcel’s last, 397. 

Missionary Bride, story of the, 330. 

Mitchells, the Two, see Anecdotes of Mi - 
litary Service . 

Moliere, M., account of his marriage, 451 ; 
his attachment to his wife, 452 ; cir- 
cumstances respecting his funeral, 4o7. 

Madame, her marriage, 451 ; her 


uetry, 453 ; deception practised up- 
M. de Lorny respecting her, 454. 
45| ; her remark on the out/age offered 
to ler husband’s remains, 457. 

Motley, song of the Gondolier by, 203. 

Mudfog Association, full Report of the 
Second Meeting of, for the advancement 
of Everything, 209. 

Mungo Mackay, the Practical Joker, 346. 

N. '*'■ 

Napier, Col., Griffonc, a tale of the Pen- 
insula, by, 74. 

Napoleon’s Midnight Review, 173. 

National Guards, remarks on fhe, 194. 

Nights at Sea ; or Sketches of Naval Life 
during the War — Lord C— — ford and 
the Pirate, 141. 557. 

Night on the Enchanted Mountains, 306. 

Night Ride, see Anecdotes of Military 
Service. 

Scene, see Gianni. 

Nonsense ! a Miscellany about Love, 167. 

Nutmegs for Nightingales, No. V. — Wa- 
terloo, 457 l No. VI. — I met her in 
the Omnibus, 458. 

O. 

Ode from Anacreon, 580. 

Officer’s Lady, the, see Anecdotes of Milt* 
tu ry Service. 

u Old Sailor,” Nights at Sea by the, 141, 

Oliver Twist, or the Parish Boy's Pro- 
gress — particulars of the adventure ex- 
lained, 1 ; conversations concerning 
im, 15. 105. 107 ; disclosures respect- 
ing, 316. 321 ; his interview with Mr. 
Brownlow, 325 ; particulars relating to 
an old acquaintance of his, 417 ; con- 
versations respecting him, 532. 

Ouseley, T. J., song of the Earth to the 
Moon by, 450. 

P. 

Paddy Flynn, or the Miseries of Dining 
out, 31. 

Palatable Pilgrimage to the Eating-houses 
of Paris, 485. 

Paper Money Lyrics— Love and the Flim- 
sies, a poem, 140; Chorus of Bubble- 
buyers, 239. 

Pasquale, a tale of Italy, 286. 

Paris, the Restaurants of, 228 ; a Palatable 
Pilgrimage to the Eating-houses of, 
485 ; remarks on the Cafes of, 543. 

Parisian Sabbath, a, 194. 

Parisian Cafes, description of, 543. 

Parent-Duchatelet, M., character of, 301 ; 
his description of the employment of a 
burying-vvoman, 303. 

Peninsula, a tale of the, see Griffone . 
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Phantom Ship, the, a poem, 433. 

Pluto and Proserpine, a poem, 483 

Poems — the Dew-drop and the Rosji, 60 ; 
the Love-Merchant, 61 ; Paper (Toney 
Lyrics, 140. 239 ; Cupid coucheA 172; 
Day Dreams, *260 ; Cupid and Jupiter, 
266 ; the Phantom Ship, 433 j Pluto 
and Proserpine, 483 ; the Blast of Win- 
ter, 520 ; the Supper of Bacchus, 542 ; 
Gonello the Jester, 553 ; Three Weeks 
before Marriage, 590. 

Portrait, that 329. 

Power of Beauty, lines on the, 54. 

Power, Tyrone, Fight of Hell-Kettle by, 
55. 

Press, Gentleman connected with the, 204. 

Profession, an extraordinary, 301. 

Punch, receipt for making a bowl of, 570. 

R. 

RafFs Epitaph, 293. 

Reminiscences of the Inauguration of 
George IV., see Coronation Miseries. 

Restaurants in Paris, a peep at the, 228. 

S. 

Sabbath, description of a Parisian, 194. 

Sargent, E., Gonello the Jester by, 556. 

Scoggin’s Jests, story taken from, 343. 

Sheehan, John, Paddy Flynn by, 31. 

Sheridan, Miss L. H., Lines to a Cough 
by, 470. 

Smith, Rev. Sydney, anecdote of, 305. 

Songs — of the Fire King, 93 ; of the Gon- 
dolier, 203 ; of the Sun, 352 ; of the 
Bayadere, 413; of the Earth to the 
Moon, 450. 

Sonnets— translation of a Sonnet by Tasso, 
30. 

Soubrette, the, see Adventures in Paris . 

Stanzas written in autumn, 482. 

Sun, song of the, 352. 

Supper of Bacchus, a poem, 542. 

T. 

Thoms, William J., Joe Miller and the 
Jesters of all times and climes by, 338. 


Three Weeks before Marriage, 590. 

T. H., Mrs., see Holme . 

ToujoursGai, the French or English, 672. 

Translation of a Sonnet by Tasso, see 
Sonnet, 

Trinity College, extract from a Manu- 
script found in, see Cambridge * Row,’ 

« 

U. 

Uncle Sara Y Peculiarities — Journey from 
New York to Philadelphia and back, 
40. 134. 294 ; American boarding- 
houses, 581. 

V. 

Vaslyn, The Courier, by, 90. 

Venice, lines on, 193. 

Veteran’s Death-bed, 571. 

W. 

Wade, J. A., Matilda to King John by, 
556; Three Weeks before Marriage 
by, 590. 

Charles Dibdin, and National Song, 626. 

Walter Childe, legend of, canto JIT. 17 ; 
canto IV. 1 21 . 277 ; canto V. 440. 537. 

Warlock, the, a charade, 89. 

Washington, Gencial, remarks respect- 
ing, 405. 

Washington Irving, see Irving . 

Waterloo, No. V., Nutmegs for Nightin- 
gales, see Nutmegs . 

Wellington, Duke of, lines on seeing llfi* 
representation of him on the arch at 
Hyde Park Corner, 276. 

Whitehead, C., Narrative of John Ward 
Gibson by, 383. 

W f hite Horse Hill, origin of the name of, 
123 n. 

W ide Awake Club, proceedings of the, 
359. 

WdUng Mourners, lines on, 513, 

W'itches’ Frolic, see Family Stories, 

Wolf Adventure, see Anecdotes of Military 
Service , 
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SPLENDID NEW SPORTING PERIODICAL. 

On the First of January, 183B, will be Published , 
iPrice 2s. 

UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF MANY OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED 
SPORTSMEN In THE KINGDOM, 

N°- I. 

OF 

THE SPORTING REVIEW 

@L Jffloittljlg ©firontcle 


THE TURF, THE CHASE, AND RURAL SPORTS, 

IN ALL TIIE1R VARIETIES ! 

EDITED BY “CRAVEN.” 


LONDON: RUDOLPH ACKERMANN, 

ECLIPSE SPORTING GALLERY, AND SPORTING REVIEW OFFICE, 

• • 

191, REGENT STREET, 

AND TO DE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


In offering a new Work of this description for public opinion and 
patronage, the Proprietors think it fitting to preface its appearance with 
a brief allusion to the causes in which it originates, and the claims it 
prefers to support. Foremost in the modern march of literature is the 
station which many of our Reviews and Magazines occupy, not merely 
as vehicles of amusement, but as standard authorities in science and the 
belles lettrcs. This position has been attained by selecting for their direction 
men of known ability in the matter to which each has addressed itself, as 
well as by the care and liberality with which talent has been sought and 
remunerated. It has long been a subject of surprise that our Sporting 
Periodicals, essentially national as they are, should continue infinitely 
below die average of their cotemporaries. Beckford complained that 
gentlemen who made a profession of writing dwelt chiefly in London, and, 
consequently, could not be supposed to know much of Sporting ; while 
those who did know anything of it were, for the most part, servants who 
could not write, or country gentlemen who would not give themselves 



the' trouble. The list of Sporfcng Writers is, even in our day, a limited 
one ; the necessity is, therefore, the greater for a combination of those 
of acknowledged taste and popularity. With that design, the Work now 
announced originates, and to that end the Proprietors have the gratifica- 
tion to state they have made thp following arrangements : — 

The “ Sporting Review ” will be edited by “ Craven,” the well- 
known leading writer in the Sporting J\Iagazine> from which he retires 
for that purpose ; and the talented contributions of Nimrod will be 
transferred to its pages. The Annals of the British Turf: the 
Articles *by ftie author of Sporting Sketches in America : the Letters 
of a Modern Fox-hunter: Juan's Letters from the West: the 
Reports of the Northern Turf, by Alfred Highflyer: the Papers 
on the Chase, by the Rambler in Red : the Lyrical Effusions of 
J. W. C., &c. &c. &c. will, in future, appear only in the “ Sporting 
Review while, to its many other sources of original information will 
be added copious Monthly Extracts from the Private Journals of the 
principal Hunting Establishments, given exclusively for its service. 
Two Steel Engravings will accompany each Number, together with occa- 
sional Illustrations of the Articles, in various styles of the Art. Of the 
character and principle of those Embellishments it may be enough to 
premise, that none but the productions of first-rate Artists will be 
admitted ; that the subjects, for the most part, will relate to Sporting 
Incidents of prominent cotemporary interest; and that the system 
of alternating a good and a bad plate will form no part of its plan. 
Instead of a reprint of IVeatlierby's Racing Calendar , given* in ^hc 
Sporting Magazines , a general Turf Register , long a requisite for all 
connected with the Turf, will be appended to the “ Sporting Review,” 
the fleeting records of a Newspaper being now the only reference 
for the greater portion of the details of Horse-racing. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that Coursing, Shooting, Yachting, Fishing, and the 
whole class of Rural Pastimes and Manly Exercises, will receive all 
seasonable notice. 

Such is a brief outline of the pretensions which this Periodical puts 
forth ; and if two Sporting Magazines have heretofore been considered 
worthy of patronage, surely, with the most valuable features of both f 
at the cost of owe, together with matter wholly novel, combined in its 
pages, the Proprietors may launch the “ Sporting Review” with little 
doubt ‘of the success of their venture, in an age when to merit public 
support is the certain way to ensure it. 

Subscribers* Names received at the Sporting Review Office, 
191, Regent Street, where Books and Specimens of the Fine Arts, 
intended for review or notice, are to be addressed to the Editor, as 
also all contributions — Carriage or Postage free. 


Whitfh«*d k Co. I’riutert, 7^. Kiwi Street 
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ACKERMANN & CO. LONDON. 


Aekem&n&’s Annual* for 1839* 

THE BOOK OF ROYALTY, 

Or, riisr»cteri»U<a «f Brttbit Palacw. Edited by Mrs. S. C. IWl. ConUjnin* 
Thirteen FacsimHau Illustrating incidents daring Various Reigns of tlie BiltlsH 
Oauirl, after Ooloiired Prayings by W. Fterrlng and J, Brown. Elegantly bound 
in Scarlet Morocco, nchly Emblazoned, and forming tbe most splendid and tlio only 
coloured Annual hitherto produced, imperial 4to«, price 2f. 12*. tkl. 

** The volume i* pictonaJly pay looking, and It* literature la pleMant"— Litawry Gacrff*. 

** The Wnd hip I* so gorgeous, a* not merely to call tor praise, but claim* precedence in our three 
told commendation of this \olume. r l he illustration* are #o carefully finished^ as closely to approach 
what they are intended to repmenti via, coloured drawings,'’ — Athenaum. 

" The BdOK OF ROYALTY most, of course, take precedence. Tim print* are on a new plan, 
and not, We think, an unhappy one. A doaen or more ot these brightly Coloured dealim* adorn the 
volume, and pretty little stories nod ballad* by Mrs. Hall illustrate the illustrations,”— Time*. 

*• The binding !* elegant and chaste. The embellishments have the recommendation of novelty, 
a sum passport to success. On the whole, among the Annual*, none will better merit the fai our with 
which ft ia certain to be received.”— Omriei . 

"The meet novel and beautiful of all the Annual*. The book open* a new field. Mr*. Hall has 
put her high power* and correct dUr.trolnntton to work out au mgenkwa and delk ate design, and baa 
completed an Annual that honestly and fairly fulfils it* title of ROOK OF ROYALTY. Its illustra- 
tion* are full of skilful grouping and general artietlcal expression, founded upon historical data."— 
Morning Pat, 

u The BOOK OT ROYALTY i* the most splendid of all the Annuals^— OtamwHo* Journal 

” Ihi* superb end gotgeoi * folio 1* finished and executed in a style so os closely to represent 
coloured drawings.”— Nuwl atul Military Gazette 


FORGET ME NOT, FOR 1839. 

A Christmas, New Yearis, and Birthday Present. Edited by Frederick Shobeil, 


A Christmas, JNew Year’s, and Birthday rresent. Edited by Frederic^ Shobeil. 
Containing Engravings by C. and 0. Rolls, Davenport, Simmons, Outiim, Storks, 
Periam, Allen, and HmchcUff; from Paintings and Drawings bv Cooper, R.A , 
Parris, Barrels, Jones, Middleton, Joy, Nash, Jennings, Mrs. M* Ian, Miss Adams, 
and Bell; am I IAteWory Oomporitiima by T* K. Hervey, D. Jerrold, Calder Camp- 
bell, P. H. Fleetwood, Esq. AX.P , Dr, Mackenzie, H. F. Charley, Swain, Midi ell, 
Richard and Maty Hewitt, Miss Landtm, Mist Lawrence, Mrs. Lee, Mis. Sigourney, 
Miss Gould, Mrs, Walker, Miss M. A. Browne, Miss L. H. Sheridan, &c. &c. dec. 
Elegantly bound In Maroon Morocco, price 12*. 


ttIWS ON LIGHT AND SHADOW, COMPOSITION, &c , a« ap* 
pSca&le la Landsdape Prigtln^ By Samrteji Promt, Esq. P.S.A., PAinter in Water 


2& plates, containing fl8 examples, mretmwd 
o. cloth, lettered, price 21. 2s* 


mmn i«t Ordinary m Ifor Sweety. _ — 

la tbs# improved method d iwe tints. Imperial 4 to. «.*• ■». 

an' Who bavs tana sad powtf to appreciate what i* excellent in Art, thi* work wilt recommend 
itself* ItwRlbe Sind usetol toprotowedAnbt*. M -wwra<F (Man*. 

* A* Wjurtto* of experience* thSy deserve to be written in letter* of gdd.»-Speeto<w, 

•• tfeftWblkKtton I* no less eAegant than valuables it would be difficult, indeed* to point out a 
nwwn UtttolgSjde for the itudent/’-SSwrt amt Military Gasottr, 

h ThriMl^tott^kStch hew given at iltuttratiie of eflffect, is full of the power of the suitor** 

«*». pm« mMm fay. w**m *».»>» mm um mmmtj 
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WILKINSON’S SKETCHES AND SCENERY IN THE BASQUE 
PROVINCES OF SPAIN, with a Selection of National Jin lie ; lliuitrated by 


Notes and Reminiscences 
imitation of the original*, 


is. Imperial 
, 34 3ff* I 

.•hniui eliat IKa 


4 to. bound, prio® 3/. 2s. plain ; coloured) in 


* The Author is induced lo'hope, that the Drawings contained in this Work will prove a welcome 
ition to the iitartes of those officers who have served inSpito, whether fratopgtii g tu the army of 
Duke of Wtalb$feia» eodhepissint force stationed mm A cowwjd 

<ord John Hay. or the late expedition intrusted to tha guidance of Sir OeoriNDe Lacy Evans.” 


WORKS DRAWN AND ENGRAVED BY AUGUSTUS PUGIN* 

*1. Designs for Gothic Furniture) 25 plates. 

2. Designs for Iron end Brass Work, 27 plates* 

3. Designs for Gold and Silversmiths, 27 plates. 

4. Details of Ancient Timber Houses, 22 plates* 

loyal 4to. if. Is. each volume, bound ta eiotir. 


New Prints. 

The Measurement given ref ere to the Subjects, exclusive of blank Margin or Jnstriftion, 

THE MARTYRS IN PRISON. Dedicated by special permission to 
Her Majesty. Painted from original portraits by J. R. Herbert, and engraved in 
Meezotinto by S. W. Reynolds. Size, 274 inches by 20. Prints, 24 2s. ; Proofo, 
34 13s. (id . ; India Paper, 54 5*. 

We have here portrait* of four Protestant Martyrs. Latimer. Cranmcr. JUdhry, and Bradford, 
to whose zeal and courage we are indebted for the Reformed Religion of our Established Church, 
when confined m one room of the Tower for preaching Christ** Gospel. A brier Memoir# with fac- 
simile Autographs, of these eminent Martyrs, accompanies this interesting Engraving. 

* 

JACOB'S DREAM. (From the celebrated Picture at Devonshire House.) 
PaiiUqd by Salvator Rosa ; in Mezzotinto, by S. W. Reynolds# Size, 274 inches by 
13). Pi ints, 2k 2s. ; Proofs, 34 13*. Gd . ; Before Letters, 54 5s. 

This example of the at) le and manner of this great Painter is justly considered one of his choicest 
productions: it is beautifully engra \ed.‘’— LRemiy Gazette. m «* 

ANCIENT JERUSALEM, during the approach of the Miraculous Dark- 
ness which attended the Crucifixion. Painted by W. Linton j. in Mexzotmto, by 
W. Lupton. Size, 28 inches by 18. Prints, 24 2s. ; Proof*, 4/. 4s. ? Before Letters, 
84 0*. 

THE MANUSCRIPT. (Vide Tristram Shandy.) Engraved In Lira* by 
H, W. Watt, after a Picture by Leslie, R.A. Size, 13£ by |0» Price IAU.; 
Proofs, 2/. 2*. ; India Proofs, 34 3*. ; Before letters, 44 4*. 

TlIE ETON MONTEM, as celebrated last June, when attended by Her 
Majesty, enlivened with the interesting Costumes exhibited on the occasion. SiCe 
of the plate, UJ by 22} ; highly coloured, 14 Is. 

A SUPERB PORTRAIT OF HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN, wished In the first style of Memtim; by W.O.Geiler, firara 
the odmtml and we kMtet P*W*e by <L Swandale, Esq, Pifoe fo Subscribers; 
Prints, 14 1* ; Ptoofs, 24 2 m fine Pews before Letters, 34 3 l Siseof 
ing, 264 inches by 20, inchsdfog margin. 

^^hfripifadt leap be co»*id«ed a surprising rmemblance of the iUustrkxw 

portrait of Her Majesty to * dl«»i#ed work, excellently conceived end eW*Wd.* 

This Isa st&sdid production t ibe likeness la the best we have fmmt, 

» ( WKU «• flw» «Ngfty rfMAffaRty# w aw#"- 

iliikhtnioMsa m *usi du be ttfc stilts*— a* «m juvw ihh of Uw lKaiCSIlfi**%* 

Vw* W Ww Sfal* StUttSWri, 
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ALSO, THE FOLLOWING PORTRAITS OF HER MAJESTY, fee. 

Printed by H. Collen ; Engraved in Stipple, by T. Woolnoth. 8? inches by 41. 
Print*, 6». {^Proofs, 7i. fid . Before Letters, * 

Printed by A, Cbrion, R.A. ; in Mezzotinto, by 6* Cousins, A.R.A. Size, 
21 inches by #8 sprints, 3*. ; Frooft, 51. 5s. ; Before Letters* 87. 8s. 

* B. T. Penis; in Mefezotinto, by E. Wsgstaif. Size, 8| inches by 
12| high. Price u u ; Proof*, 2/. 2s. ; Indie, 3/. 3s. 


Feinted by Stewart j In Mezzotint©, by E. H. Every. Size, M inches by 13A 
high. Price *Js. 6d. # . 

Painted by R. J. Lane, R. A. ; Engraved in the Chalk Manner, by F. C. Lewis. . 
In a circle 7J indies in diameter. Prints, 5s. ; Proofs, 7s. 6d. ; Before Letters, 10s. Qd. 


Painted by G. Hayter: in Mezzotinto, by H. Cousins. 26 inphes by 16. 
Prints, 21. 2s. ; Proofs, 41. 4t. ; Before Letters, 6/. 6s. 

In Stipple, |rom “ Findenh Female Aristocracy. 1 * 10 inches by 8. Prints, 
7s. fid . ; Proofs, 10s. Od. 


By T. Sully, for the United States ; in Mezzotinto, by C. E. Wagstaff. Prints, 
1/. Is. ; Proofs, 27. 2s. ; Before Letters, 41. 4s. 

By A. Aglio ; in Mezzotinto, by James Scott. 22 inches by 17. Price l/.*ls. ; 
Proofs, 2/. 2s. 

HER MAJ ESTY, ANI) li. R. H. THE DUCHESS OF KENT. A Pair. 
By Chalon; on Stotie, by R, J. Lane. Size, 174 inches by 12. Price 1/. Is.; 
21. 2s . ; Proofs, 34 3s., in Colours. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, AND II. R. H. THE DUCHESS 
OF KENT (Whole Lengths). A Pair. By G. Hayter ; in Mezzotinto, by 
J. Bromley. 24J inches by 16J. Prints, U. 11s. 6 d . ; Proofs, 3/. 3s. each. 

HER MAJESTY QUEEN ADELAIDE. By A. Grahl ; in Mezzotinto, 
by S. W. Reynolds. 9 inches by 7i* Prints, 10s. 6 d . ; Proofs, 15s. 


THE ORIENTAL PORTFOLIO ; or, Scenery, Manners, and Customs, of 
the East. In Pans, containing Five Plates, imperial folio, published quarterly. 
£ricel AD. 

NIMROD’S SPORTING. Illustrated with Twenty-six Line Engravings, 
after E. Landseer, It A.* A. Cooper, R.A. ; C. Hancock, &e. Imperial 4to. cloth, 
bound elegant, price 21. 2s. ; ditto. Proofs on India Paper, 3/. 3s. 

ALBUM COSMOPOLITE. Containing Autographs and Drawings by 
Sovereigns, Statesmen. Poeti, Ac. of every Country. From the Album of M. Alex- 
ander Vatttmene. Price fa. per Part ; Proofs, 12s. each. 


. THE SPOILING REVIEW, A New Monthly Magazine. Price 2s. 6d. 
per Number. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF TUE LATE JOHN MYTTON, ESQ., 
Of Kahtmn, Shropshire ; with Notices of his Hunting, Shooting, Driving, Racing, 
Eccontrio and Extravagant Exploits* By Nimrod. Second Edition, with nu- 
sneroma Coloured Illustrations, by H. Aiken and T. J. Rawlins. 8vo., cloth, 
elegant. Price U* K 

< GAMGNTA; or* Art of Preserving Game, and an lraproved Metlfod of 
n&ltfnr Plantations end Cows. By Lawrence Rawstorne, Esq. With Fifteen 
Coloured Engravings. Price 11. Is., bound in Green Morocco. 


THEORY OF PAINTING, To which is added, an Index of Mixed 
Tint*, JUril *n Inwriawion to Printing in W*»r Colour*, with Preempts. By 
T. H, Fielding, Teacher at the Hon. Bast India Company’s Seminary, Addiscqmbe. 
®vo. Price!/, fir. 


THE CIVIL ENGINEER AND MECHANIST. A Practical Treatise 
*, e uw Engineers, Iron Musters, Manufaettirers, and Operative Me- 
-tee. Be C. J. Blutft, and It. M. Stephenson, Civil Engineers, Arohi- 
tect*,Ac. In Parts, with descriptive Letterpress to each Pwt. Prie*,«ach, 1/.14. 
L to V. have speared* 

“"ifNROUVS FACSIMILES OF FIFTY SKETCHES IN 
AND GERMANY. Price, on India Paper, Gl. Gs. 



4 A bjCJSft stJt jvn and Co.’s List of Wrfh of Art. 


P»00rS INTERIORS AND EXTERIORS; FoHy^t' PWMi iialf- 
bound, imperial 4 to. Price 3t. 3*. ‘ 

* 3. S. FROUT’S ANTIQUITIES OF BRISTOL. Thirty Plates, half- 

bound, imperial 4to. Price 21. 1 0*. 

THE. ALHAMBRA. Shewing the Plans, Elevations, SeQlions,and Retails, 
of this beautiful Specimen of Moorish Architecture. Printed to Colour*. , Polio 
Columbier, price U, 5$. ; folio Grand Aigle, heightened In Gold, 2/* 2s. eaqh Part. 

SIX COLOURED VIEWS ON THE LONDON AND BIRMING- 
HAM RAILWAY. By T. T. Bury. Price, the set, 12s. 

TWELVE DITTO OF TIIE LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER 
RAILWAY. By T. T. Bury. In Two Paru, prioe, «adi, 1». 

VIEW OF THE COURT OF LIONS IN THE ALHAMBRA. By 
Owen Jones, Architect. Printed in Colours, from Niue Lithographic S tones v and 
relieved in Geld. Size, 1 foot 54 inches by 2 feet $ high. Pride 2f. 12s. Gd. 

m THE VILLAGE CHURCH. By Mrs. Seyffarth ; in Meaotinfb, by J. Egan. 
21 1 inches by 14}. Prints, If. Is. ; Proofs, If. 11s. (I d , ; Before Letters, 2/. 2s. 

HAFED. (Portrait of a celebrated Deer Hound.) By E. Landseer, R.A. ; 
in Mezzotinto, by C. G. Lewis. 23| inches by 17 J. Prints, 18s. ; Proofs, If. 5s. ; 
Before Letters, 21. 2s. 

THE BRITISH QUEEN AND GREAT WESTERN STEAM SHIPS. 
A Pair; highly Coloured. Price 10s. Gd. each. * 

THE SLEEPING BLOODHOUND, and SUSPENSE. A Pair. By 
E. Landseer, B.A.; in Mezzo t into. 20 inches by 15*. Points, 12s.; Proofs, 
]/. Is. ; Before Letters, 1/. 1U. C^. each. 

LOOKING IN AND LOOKING OUT. By II. P. PARKER ; in 
Mezzo tin to, by W. O. Geller. 22i inches by 18. Prints, 15s. ; Proofs, If. 6s. 
Coloured, 1/. 11s. Gd. each. 

SMUGGLER'S QUARRELLING. By II. P. Parker; in Mezzotinto, by 
T. Lupton. 2l Inches by 16. Prints, 1/. Is. ; Proofs, 2 LSts.; Before Letters, 
2 /. 12s. Gd. ^ 

THE SPANISH CONTRABAND! STA. By J. F. Lewis ; in Mezzotinfo, 
by C. Turner, A. R.A. 26 inches by 21. Priuts, 2A 2«. ; Proofs, 4/. 4s.; Before 
Letters, 6/. 5s. 


WELLINGTON AT WATERLOO. By A. Cooper* R. A.; in MezzoUnto, 
by T. Bromley. 22 Inches by 17. Prints, R 1#. ; Proofs, SB. 2s. 

NAPOLEON AT WATERLOO. Painted by Steuben ; in Messotfitto, by 
W. II. Simmons. Companion to the above. Same Size and Price. , 

INDULGING. By W. Kidd; in Line, by W* H. Watt. 11* inches by 8$. 
Prl Ws. Pr«o(% U Is. ; Before Letters, 2L2*. , 

SMUGGLERS ATTACKED. By H, PParker; on StOne. by T. fctir- 
land. 21 inches by 17* Prints, on India Paper, 7s* Gd. ; Coloured, 15s. ■ 

WOLVES ATTACKING DEER. A Scene in (he Tyrol. ByF.Oauer- 
mimn i in Line, by B. P. Gtb*oo. 10 inebet by 8J. Print., ft. 04. ; Proof*, 10*. 

* THE LAST SUPPER. By Leonardo dstVinci; Engraved by A. Oaias. 
In tbe Ntttnlematiqti* style. ■ U}ineh« by 0|. Print., ft. f£< ■ : <’•> • • - 

BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST. Meaotinto. by J. Martin. 28| ‘i 
1%< PHuk s^ 12*. ftf. t m*», ti t*, i Boffee; Letter*, M ttt», - 

■ JfiikSame.' Stoel 

g«jo*;.s«s ria^ojsa. 9i %$«*»<..•* iw%« by 
iYISP^gIl. ’ 

, J&*. j'KlNKlQSIfc ' Bp-pr Suae. i#i iocheiliy 2t* 'i Print*, 
•*U I^WllloeiluSeM *W -* -v 

COMMANDPO THE Uy «ie 

:i*y **«* 
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THE DELUGE. By the Same. 28 inches by 18*. Prints, 3/. 3s. ; 
Proofs, 01. 6*. ; Before Letters, 12/, 12s. 

THE CRUCIFIXION. By the Same. 28* inches by 13*. Prints, 
2/. 12s. Od. ; Proofs, 5 /. 5s. ; Before Letters, 10/. 10s. 

HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE BIBLE, for the use of 
School and Home Education — the Old Testament. Twenty Plates. Price 20s. 

PROGRESS OF INTEMPERANCE. (A series of Six Plates.) Painted 
by B. V. RippingUle. In Mezzotinto, by S. W. Reynolds. Size, 18 inches by 13. 
Price, the Set ; Prints, 3/. 3s. ; Proofs, 5/. 3s. ; Before Letters, 7 /. 7*. • 

THE KEEPER GOING ROUND HIS TRAPS. By C. Hancock. In 
Mezzotinto, by H. Beckwith. 10$ inches by 11$. Prints, 10s. ; Proofs, 15s. ; 

First Proofs, l/.,ls. 

THE FORESTER IN SEARCH OF GAME. Companion to the above. 
By the Same* Same Size and Price. 

A SHIPWRECK. By J. M. W. Turner, R.A. In Mezzotinto, by 
C. Turner, A.R.A. 30 inches by 20f. Prints, 1/. Is. ; in Colours, 2/. 2s. 

WRECKERS OFF FORT ROUGE. (Calais in the Distance.) By 
C. Stanfield. In Mezzotinto, by J. P. Quilly. 201 inches by 19$. Prints, 1/. Is. ; 
Proofs, 2/. 2s* 

THE PORT OF LIVERPOOL. By. S. Walters ; in Aquatint, by 
B. G. Reeve. 241 Inches by 17L Prints, 12s. ; in Colours, 1/. 4s. 

SOLICITING A VOTE. By Buss. In Mezzotinto, by T. Lupton. 181 
inches by 12$. Prints, 12s. ; Proofs, 1/. Is. ; Before Letters, 1/. 7s. Otf. 

THE TIGHT SHOE. By H. Richter. In Mezzotinto, by T. P. Quilly. 
Companion to the above." Same Size and Price. . 


WAITING FOR “ THE TIMES*’ (after an adjourned Debate). By 
R. B. Haydpn. In Mezzotinto, by T. Lupton. 14 inches by 10}. Prints, 7«. 0d. ; 
Proofs, 12s. 

• READING THE SCRIPTURES. By R. B. IJaydon. In Mezzotinto, 
by J. E. Coombs. 12 inches by 10. Prints, 7*. (W.; Proofs, 12s. 

THE LOVE LETTER. By J. Graham. In Mezzotinto, by W. Ward. 
U* inch** by 11*. Prints, 12s.; Proofs, 1/. Is. ; in Colours, U 4*. 

THE SEAL OF AFFECTION. By J. Stewart. Engraved by O. Geller. 
Companion to the above. Seme Size and Price. 


IilNDA. ByG. Beecbey. In Mezzotinto> by G. II. Phillips. 21$ inches 
by 17*. Prints, 15s.; Proofs, If. 6s. ; in Colours, if. Us. 8d. 

THE HAPPY DREAM (after the Balt). By J. Stewart. In Mezzo- 
tinto, by W. Nicholas. 16* inohes by 18*. Prints, 10s. 6rf.; Proofs, If. Is. ; in 
Colour*, li 5s* 

HIGH AND LOW LIFE. By E. Landseer, R.A. On Stone, by 
R, J. Lam, A-R.A. A Pair. 15 inches by 18. Prints, on India Paper, Os. ; 
Proofs, 15s. ; In Colours, 18s. each. 

JACK IN OFFICE. By E. Landseer, R.A. In Line, by Gibbon. 
l«i inches by 19|. Prints, 15*. ; Proof!, If. 10s. 

: tHL DANGEROUS PLAYFELLOW. By W. Etty, R.A. On Stone, 
l inches by 11. Prints, on India Papers 5s* * Proofs 7 a. to 5 

THE GAMEKEEPER’S STABLE AND DOWN CHARGE. By 
A* Cooper, R.A. In Mezzotinto. by F. Bromley. A Pair. 12 inches by 9|. 
Prints, 7s. 6d.{ Coloured, 15s. era. 

. the WANTON COURSER (from Homer’s Hind). By S. Gilpitt, R. A. 
In Meeaotfnta, byS. W. Reynold*. 30 indie, by 36. Prinw, W. 11*. W. ; Proofs, 
fU. 13s. W. s Beitan Lottes^ 8f. 3*. V ' ' 

,ii GUILT AND INNOCENCE. By J. R. Herbert. In Mezwttnto, by 
j, is* Indies by 14*. Prints, 16*. ; Proof*, U. U t Before letters, 
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VIEWS OF QUEBEC, AND THE FALLS OF NIAGARA <j» Series 
of Twelve Coloured Views), Bv Lleut.-CoL Coaklmtyt. « mN ty.Di- Price 
10[» 10*. the Sett or separate Plates, I/. Ur each. ( 

ECCE HOMO ; from the odjjtnal iu the Notional CuUeiy* Ify? Coriegglt. 
On Stone, by W. Frawminek 22 inches by 10. Prints, on Inflia Paper, 16* id* ; 
Proofs, IS*, i finely Cdloured, If. It. * * 

A HIGHLAND SHEPHERD’S DOG rescuing a Sheep (tom a Snow- 
drift. By Se JUandsoer, Jl.A. On Stone, by % J* b*m> A.1LA. 1*| tabes by 
123. ^rmt^on India Paper, 1% 6d. ; in Cotes, Ur D. 

THE SHEPHERD’S GRAVE. Painted by E. Landseer, R.A* In lane, 
by B. P. Gibbon. Size, 12 Indies by 10}. Prints, lts*i Proofs, If. U ? Before 

I fetters, If. lit. 6c?. 

THE SHEPHERD’S CHIEF MOURNER. Painted by E. Landseer, R. A. 
In Line, by B. P. Gibbon. Companion to the above. Same She and Price* 

BURNETT CARTOONS. Engraved on Steel by himself. Size, 1B| 
inches by 23| . Price 4s. each. 

GULLIVER IN BROBDIGNAG. (Exhibited on the Farmers Table.) 
Painted by R. Redgrave. Engraved by J. Madison. Size, 0 indies 34ttfc* by 7 
inches 3-8ths. Prints, 7 *. Grf. ; Proofs, 12s. ; First Prooft, 15s. 

THE RAT-CATCHER. Painted by C, Hancock. In Line, by W. Raddon. 
Size, 10} inches by 7\. Prints, 7s . 6d. ; Proofs, 12s. ; Before Letters, Ids. 

Portrait*. 

THE DllKE OF WELLINGTON (whole length). By W. Simpson. In 
Mezxotinto, by G, H. Phillips. 25] inches by 161* Prints, If* ID. (kt . ; Proofs, 
’M. 3s. ; Before Letters, 5 /. 5s. 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. By Sir T. Lawrence. In Mezzo- 
tinto, by S. Cousins. 11} inches by 9}. Prints, If. D. ; Proofs, 2/. 12 a* 

SIB UOBEBT PEEL, Bart, liy i. Wood. In Meswlinio, by flP. Waifl. 
11} inches by 9}. Prints, If* Is* ; Proofs, 2/. 2c* 

ANNE, COUNTESS OF MORNINGTON. Muted by the linn. Lady 
Burghersh. In MezaOtiato, by W. Hodgetts. Size* 17 by 24 high* Prints, If* Is* ; 
Proofs, 2, 3, and 4 guineas. 

EARL OF EGREMONT. By G. Clint. In Mmotinto, by T* Lupton. 
231 inches by 151* Prints, If. Is. ; Proofs, 2 f. 2s. 

RICE WYNNE, ESQ, Painted by J. Pardon. Engraved m Meowtinto, 
by IP, O. Geller. ghee, 24 Inches by 131. Price, If* At* 

PAUL OURY, ESQ., a Fox-hunter, rough and ready* Painted by 
R. R. Scanlan. Engraved by Thomas Landseer. Size, 20 inches by 15 j. Price ll D. 


Sporting Prints. 

POIITIIAITS OF THE WINNERS OF THE DERBY, OAKS. AND 
GREAT ST. LEGER STAKES. By J- Fcrneiey, C. Hanoack, ». & Turner, 
Ac. 16J incite, by 12J. Colon r*d, is*. each. Rowlan, Priam, Vetaolped*, 
Glentiue.CajilRnd, Spaniel, IUddletworth, Bay MiMteton, Churiewr, 8t. Oil**, 

muu Wmm*. S«, IMS* Qwe» dtmm***"* 

Phosphorus, Mite Deny, Amato, Don John. 

Mfe Wfkt HUNT. Meeting ot Her Majesty's Staghorn)* Ascot 
Hmh. By fc Gmnt. In Mftaatlnto, l»y F. VmSSy. % lm&» by »|, Print., 
at 9 m PimjA, W. 5*. ; Before Letten, «. 8». 

THE HUNTERS ANNUAL- Font Piatt# on India Paper. Priee «. »- 

By Rf B- Bart.. On Stone, by J. W. Gltet. teiMh|lriflsiii%.) 

J| B. PAWS KENNEL SCENES, On SUmo^J.W. Giles, Id.; 


* 
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STABLE SCENES, AND FIELD SCENES. By the Same. Each* 
Four Plates. Same Size and Price. 

DONCASTER RACES, 1836, FOR THE GREAT ST. LEGER 
STAKES. Four Coloured Plates. By J. Pollard. 24$ inches by 14J. Price 
3/. 18*. 6d. the Set* * 

STAG HUNT. Four Platon illustiating the Soug, Hey ho! Tiintivy. By 
F. C. Turner. Coloured, 3 L 3*. the Set. 

THE AYLESBURY STEEPLE CHASE, 1836. Four Highly Coloured 
Plates, the Light Wfeight Stakes. 19 J inches by 131. Price 8/. the Set. 

THE LEAMINGTON STEEPLE CHASE. Four Coloured Platt*, after 
F. C. Turner. 23$ inches by 14$. Price 3 1 3*. the Set. 

ALKEN’S SHOOTINGS. Four Coloured Plates ; the Moor, the Field, 
the Wood, and the Water. 18 inches by 13. Price 21. 2*. the Set. 

LOYAL FOX HUNTERS. Highly Coloured. ?*. 6d. 

R. B. DAVIS’S SHOOTINGS; Grouse, Partridge, Pheasant, Snipe, 
Woodoodh, and Water Fowl. Six Coloured Plates. 171 inches by 13|. Price 
3& 3*. the Set. 

EPSOM RACES; a Series of Six Finely Coloured Plates. By J. Pollard. 
381 inches by Ilf. Price 3 /. 3*. the Set. 

MOVING ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. Four Highly 
Coloured Plates. By F. C. Turner. 14$ Inches by 10$. Price 11. 16*. the Set. 

THE QUORN HUNT. Eight Beautiftlly Coloured Plates. 20$ inches 
by 12$. Price 4/. 14*. (Id. the Set. 

F. C. TURNER'S FOX CHASE. Four Coloured Plates. 19 inches by 
14$. Price 2/. 2*. the Set. 

COUNT SANDOR*S HI NTING EXPLOITS. Ten Highly Coloured 
Plates. By J. Ferneley. 13$ inches by 10$. Price 3/. 3*. the Set. 

HODGF/S FOX HUNTING. Eight Highly Coloured Plates. By 
H. Aiken. 20$ inches hy 12$. Price 41. 14*. (id. the Set. 

• Till? LAST GRAND STEKPLE CHASE OVER LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Eight Coloured Plate.. 18 inches by 14. Price .V. 3>. the Set. 

ST. ALBAN’S GRAND STEEPLE CHASE. By J-. Pollard. Six 
Coloured Prints. 17 inches by 12. Price 21. 12s. 6 d. the Sefe, 

ASCOT IIEATII RACES, 1830. 24 inches, by 14$. Highly Coloured. 
Price U it. 

THE ORAND STAND AT DONCASTER RACES; with Portraits ol 
the Winning Howes fer the' last Twenty Years. 24$ Inches by 21. Highly 
Coloured. Price U. L». 

SPORTING in the SCOTTISH ISLES. By W. Heath. Four Coloured 
Plata. 12$ inches by 8J. Price U. the Set. 

TURPIN’S RIDE TO YORK. By E. Hail. Six Coloured Plates. *15 * 
inches by 11. * Price 21. 2 ». the Set. 

doncaster' ascot, goodwood, and epsom races. 24$ 

inches by 14. Highly, Coloured. Price U. 1$. 

GOODWOOD RACE COURSE AND GRAND STAND ; Priam 
winning the Coy in 1881. 38$ by 1«$. Coloured. Price ll. It. 

DEER STALKING. By J. Ferneley. Engraved by Duncan. Two 
Coloured Pis tes 24 Inches by 18$. Price U. 6*. each, 

GROUSE SHOOTING. By N. Fielding. A Pair. 11$ inches by 9. 
Price, Coloured, 0*. each. 

RED DEER SHOOTING. By N. Fielding. A Pair. 12 inches \g 9. 
Price, Coloured, Speech. 
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Aex£»M 4 NM and Co't Lis t Works of Art. 

By U, Aiken. A Pair. 


THE RIGHT AND THE WRONG SORT. 

17| inohe* by 11}. Prioe, eaoli, 12*34, Coloured. 

JWjgJJJ IIARE HUNTING i a Pair. 20 inehe* by J 8 . Price !*.«., 

a "* inchM * 14 - ** 

m. A J' K £ N ’ S 4! SPORTING ANECDOTES. 13 inehe. by Sj. 3 6rf. each. 
Hunt H C^fL S . !W j P 5 j 3{ ?r la? ^i"" 5 Three Blind Un* and » Bolter; Jorrock,’, 
p "fl 7^TiL.f or £ Marrowbones and hie Ifant Swell and At Surrey, Two 
E*?* , w JL 1 ®?”?? T * flor * $e Hunted Tailor j the Sporting Pirson’a Hunting 
if?? 1 IfnSl *, ngewnw Poatlejt the Sporting BiAept Mungo for n Hun. 
Phies, To^ contLueT P aud th ® I)uke ? Spree at Melton Mowbray, Two 


4cisrj?«^XAiV and Co . tpt# supply the following AiwvAlSfor 1839. 

^ H Highl y K Colou^ Y Dra\^ ’ splendidly lM>und * n Scarlet Morocco, Thirteen^* * 

Forget Me Not, elegantly bound in Crimson Morocco ... 0 12 

The Amaranth, bound in Silk 1 11 

The Diadem, bound in Tuikey Morocco \ n 

The Keepsake, bound in Crimson £ilk , i i 

— India Proofs, large paper 2 12 

Gems of Beautt, Imperial 4to 1 

Heath’s Book or Beautv, bound in Blue 1 

~~~ “■*’'* — India Proofs, Urge paper 2 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual, bound in Morocco 1 


11 
1 

12 
1 

India Proofs, large paper..., 2 12 

11 
1 


Portraits oi the Children of the Nobility i 

Beauty’s Costume, 4to 1 

The Belle or the Season, Imperial 8vo ,* M , ,«f 11 

A Book or the Passions # 1 jj 

Landscape Annual (Portuoai ), bound in Morocco 1 1 

IT India Proofs, large paper 2 12 

Drawing-Room Scrap-Book, elegantly bound * 1 l 

Oriental Annual j 1 

~ large paper ”!!!! 2 12 

OAUNTEB AND DANIEL'S ORIENTAL ANNUAL, Morocco 1 1 

Finden’s TaHleaox, Imperial 4 to., splendidly bound in Morocco 2 2 

— » » India Proofs 3 3 

Friendship’s Offering . 4 3 13 

BntrisH Landscape Scene*?, by Copley Keiaing, C«j &’«L 0 12 

Fiimcn’e Juvenile Scbap-Book 0 8 

Modn’g Comic Annual, halftbonnd Morocco 0 13 

Bijou Almanack 9 1 

CnuncsHANK’s Comis Almanack 0 2 

Oeacle or Rural Life and Spobtinq Almanack 0 2 

AT* B— Flow es . of Loveliness, in ft unique and novel binding, 

Imperi*l 4to., the volume, to 1636, 1837, 1 11 

— Wft Proofs, large ftper, 9 12 


IWber/i PoEMf, end I*alt, UlnwftMd with the original Pm to 'll*. 
mmMUmi •**. h** 1 *to„ each 
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SCOTTISH (widows’ fund) LIFE ASSURANCE,, 

FOUNDED 1015, 

ON THE ORIGINAL BASIS 


1 


LONjDON EQUITABLE. 


rtlESlDKNT. 

Ttie Right IIon. the EARL of ROSEBERY. 


VICE PRESIDENTS. • 

The Most Noble the Maksim of Twekdoalk, K T. 
Sin Tho.mas Dit k Lauokr, ot Eoiintaiiihall, Bart. 
The Hon Lord Moncrmkf. 

lti^ht lion Cii.Mvi.i'.s lIoi'K, Loro J*p.E&iDBNTof the 
Court oJ Session. 


TRUSTEES. 

Sir Jamas Gibson-Cumo of Ricoarton, Bart. 

W ibMAJU Scott Monciukkf, Esq. of Fossa way. 
WlJ.MAM MllTHKl I., Esq. of PillsonsgrCOll. 

J \mbs BAMmrn, Eso of Pilyg, V 
Emv A u» Lov o, Esq Banket, Manchester. 


(jilt briny, tayethrr irilh the whale body of Directors, Ordinary and Eitraordman/, in to ms at the Lavs, 
Members of, and wrsonal/y eon no ted with, the Society, by *hsn ranees nj mare than three years’ stand in a 

THLSih the OLDEST andMOST EXTENSIVE LIFE OFFICE in SCOTLAND. INSiMTUTED A D 1JI 1.1 
Accumulated anil Invested Fund, nun ily SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS STERLING 
ANNUAL REVENUE, EXCEEDING ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY THOUSAND ROUNDS. 

• WHOLE PROFITS BELONG TO THE ASSURED. 

Assurances granted to any extent not exceeding L &KKlou approved Lives. 

No Life Olheo in Groat ilutain, Hince the EQUITABLE of LONDON enacted its lestrictilir Ityo-Law r of 
1HKJ, has Been enabled to afloid equal advantages to the Assured 
Its Funds and Re 1 venues are iu a state of the most rapid incie.isc. 

VIEW OF THE SOCIETY'S PROGRESSIVE 1 NCR FAS J- 

Annual j Amimul.itesl and j 

HiMjnue. j luvcotesl e\qnUl. 


Pf'riO'lh 


ih 1 , 1.22 
1} 122-2.1 
M2.V2'> 

iriFoJ inehis 


,1‘RM>'V» l'J 
in / 170 .‘I 

4 1.7:10 10 

77. 7 />t 
1:>1 ATI 1 


/JU.IHH) H fi 

loi,o7<> r» 1 
1HS),141 2 <; 

.h)4,l(K> 0 4 
(i2(j,.114 .‘I 1J 


t — 

i .C 2 .ii ,ou t; 

4 , 1 : 1. 1 c;t 1:1 

| {11.1,01.11 0 

1 l.iHo.ono 12 


| 2/521, 7« 


w> it; 10 


Assurances which may now he opened will lateably participate, agrecahW to the law's of the Society, in 
the additions to he declared at the Thud Pei lodioal Investigation, which takes place THIS YEAR. 

Clones of the 1’iospectus, Emms ol Projmsitl, and every necessary information, uuj he nhtaiued at the 
H I’ AD OF MCE, EDINBURGH, 1, ST ANDREW SQUARE. 

JOHN RUKFAN, E.it S.E., Man m.kk, 

Or id the foJ loir out 
BRANCHES. 

• Affi'RDEKN. ^r r ...Alexander Nicol. Esq. Wellington Street, Waterloo Quav 

^yH t . .Thomas MTlclhind, Fsq., Banker, Sand gab Stieet. 

]>,p LEAST, — Geoigi William Braddell, Esq . B, Castle Lane 

BUADFORD .....George Rogers, Esq., llorton Road. 

DUMFRIES, . William Thomson, jun., Esq , Wider. 

DUNDEE,...,. P.itnek H Thoms, Esq., St Andrew's Place 

GLASGOW,. .Missis Mackenzie & Beveridge, 22, Royal Exchange Square. 

GKK KNOCK,— James Tnrnn. Esq,, Church Place, 

HUDDERSFIELD, -Hugh Watt, Esq , Banker, Cloth Hall Street. 

KELSO, .... ...John Wahlie Esq , Commeiual Bank 

LIVERPOOL, ...Messrs, A Oughtersnn At Co , Exchange Place, Exchange Street, hast 

LONDON, —Hugh M‘Ktan, Esq , 1.1, Budge Stieet, Blackinais, 

LEEDS \\ ilium Waul. Fsq., Attorney al-Law. 

MANCHESTER, Thomas Boothman, jun . Esq . Cross Stieet King Slice t 

NEWCASTLE,-. Ciiailes Roitram, Esq , 12, Sandhill. 

PERTH, . „ Geotgc G 111 diner, Esq . Writer 

ZETLAND, - James Gieig, Esq., Writer, LirWiek. 

A GENERAL MEETING - - 

Of the Members of the Society resident in Glasgow and vicinity, was held in the Tontine 
Hotel, Trongatc, on Wednesday the *2(ith September, 183i», 

The Most Noble the Marquis of T\vkv.i>i>ai.k, K.T. 

Senior Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Meeting was numerous, and highly respectable. 

statements of the Business, Funds, and Revenues of 
the Society, which concluded as follows, viss. 

“ It is now rathci more than six years since a gene- 


On taking the Chair, the Noble Marquis said.— 
“Gentlemen, Allow me to slate the proposed plan of 
procedure The Manager fiom the Head Office m 
Edinburgh will be good enough to give a statement of 
the affairs of the Society generally . After which the 
Secretaries to the Glasgow Branch will lay before the 
Meeting a statement prepared with particular icle- 
ronee to this Branch ” 

The Manager then read to the Meeting detailed 


ral meeting ot the Members was held in Glasgow. 
The statement to be submitted by the Secretaries to 
the Glasgow Board will sufficiently detail the progress 
that has been made in the business at this Branch 
during that period ; but, before leaving the statements 
refen ing to the Society’s affairs generally, it may be 



SCOTTISH (WIDOWS’ FUND) LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY’S MEETING AT OLASGOW. 


interesting to compare the present situation of the 
Society's flnsmcsn. Funds, and Revenue, sis they stood 
on tlie occasion of' the last meeting in the early jmrt 
of the year 1332, and as they stood in the begin- 
ning of this year, being just an intenal of six 
years 

“The following Abstiact presents this comparison 
in its leading features, viz. 


Nuiunnn op Policies Issued, 

InlftU . . . IfiflG. 

At 1st January 18011, . . 3IJ3U. 


( Sitter wit kit last i late the n umber has r/reatlt/ i nereased . ) 

* t 

Total Amount op Assurances Granted. 

■C1.4n7.on!) t) 10 
.‘{.‘Auoa; 14 t; 


As at 1st January 11132, 
As at M January 11133. 


Total Amount of subsist tup Assurances at 1st Jan. 

1333, . . .t'-MEl^di lb 10 

( Suin' which last date the// hare weaUy aus'cascd j 

A (vi sir 1, vtf?> Fund 

In 1332, the Fund stood at . 1*2150,040 ft 0 

At 1st Jami.il t 1333, it stood at 1523,514 3 11 
{Since who It last date tt has </ trail tj increased ) 

Amount of Annual Revenue from Premiums. 

In Jan 13.32, the Annual Revenue of 

the Society hum Premiums was. ,i,“43,lt)7 0 0 
In Jan. 1333, . 3H,32P 1 1 

The total amount of Revenue trom Picniutms and 
Ca/nlal, including Annuities, at 1st January 13.33, was. 
,i‘l24,5:U 1:1 

(Since which last dak it has area 1 1// increased I 

“ This Abstract of General Results, which shows 
that, within the period ot six yeais, the Rnsiness, 
Fund, and Revenues of the Society have gieiuly nmie 
than doubled throughout all their blanches, renders 
an> fuither illustration ot the successful progress of 
the Institution unnecessary. It has, indeed, now ob- 
tained the full and entire confidence of the Public , 
and if any fuither proof of tins were necessary, it may 
be found m the gratifying fact, that dunng the past 
pot turn of the present year, that is, from 1st Januaiy 
1333 down to the present time, the amount of new 
business done, and of tile farther increase to the 
Funds and Revenues of the Society, have again very 
considerably, indeed in some branches very gruath 
exceeded the corresponding amounts foi the same 
period in any previous year of the Society’s existence. 

* * * * * » 

“It will, however, be satisfactory to this meeting 
to know, that looking to all the casualties that have 
taken place throughout the whole Society, from the 
hut periodical investigation in 1332, down to the pre- 
sent moment, their actual amount has fallen greatly j 
siioit of those that might have been expected from 
tlu calculations on winch the Society’s operations arc 
hasecl, ami there can be no doubt, therefoie, that the 
fsociety is at this moment m the possession of a large 
Surplus Fund, which, under the limitations contained 
in the Articles of Constitution, will become available 
at the end of the present year, in making additions or 


bonuses to the policies. It is not, of course, in the 
power of the Directors, until the investigations now 
in progress are completed, or until the proper period 
actually arrives, to state with any precision what the 
actual results may be ; but they can state generally, 
wdtli the greatest confidence, that at no former period 
of the Society’s pi ogress have its affans been m a 
sounder or more piosperuus condition than they are 
at the present moment. The process of investigation 
is ni^w fioiug on in the most nunute manner. Fiom 
the progress already made, thcic is ovoy reason to 
expect that matters will he sufficiently forward to 
enable the Diroctois to announce the lesults at the 
l Annual C’enevnhCourt, to be hold in Edinburgh on 
With January next. Not only will every publicity be 
immediately thereafter given, through the usual 
channels, to these results, but, as has been hitheito 
tin 1 practice, liouus ceitificates will be transmitted 
to ovoiy individual member, either now connected 
with the Society, or entering previous to the < lose of 
the present year, * stating the amount of vested or 
retiospectivc bonuses, as well as contingent and pio- 
speclivc bonuses attaching to ciich pobev, down to 
the next septennial period of investigation in 1343.” 

Messrs. Maikkvzik and Rkveriihik. the Secie- 
[ taries to the laical Hoard, having been then called 
iijion from tlic Chair, Mr. M-icki-n/.ik (nought hn- 
ward and read to the Com t detailed statements of the 
business transacted ill the Glasgow Hiancli Tlu.se 
statementM. infer alia, comprehended an abstract of 
the progressive increase in the business, dividing the 
past duration of the agency into four otj mil pounds of 
1 time, winch were nad at length, uud leceived with 
l much Ratisfaclion by the Meeting, 
i The MAinyurs ov Twemialk then rose and nd- 
| dressed the Meeting m nearlv the following terms 
j “Gentlemen, I have often heaid of the success of 
j Societies and Fubhe Institutions— 1 have often heard 
1 of the gieat results of commercial speculations , but 
1 must confess, that in mv lifetime I was never more 
agreeably surprised, notwithstanding the anticipations 
1 had been led to form of the gnat prosperity of this 
. Society, than atheanng the Report which has just been 
l read by our Manager. I am sure von will agree with 
J me, that it ufiords matter of cm dial c# .gmtulat'im, 

; and most sincerely do 1 congratulate those present 
who have had the pi udence to become Members of 
1 this Society, and 1 have no doubt they will some day or 
1 other find substantial cause of congratulation, when, 
as patents, they contemplate the valuable benefits 
1 winch will accrue to their children from then connec- 
tion with tins great Institution It must he ipute evi- 
; dent to the Gentlemen present what ate the causes of 
this prosperity it seems evident to me at least, that 
to the liberal, judicious, and economical principles on 
j which this Society was origitialJv established— to the 
accuracy of its calculations,— and, though last not 
j least, to the strict integrity and sound judgment of 
the Directors, and which has pervaded its manage- 
ment throughout, is its vast success to be solely at- 
tributed. 

“ Gentlemen.— I don’t think 1 should ho serving 
vou were I to enter into the details of the Report 
winch you have heard read. They are so cloiu in them- 
selves, that they cannot possibly have failed to make 
a deep impression on your memories, and there I 
shall leave them. Neither is it my intention to make 
any comparison between tins and other similar insti- 


As by the laws of the Society the Rooks are bold as closed at 31st December annually, and as ihc nddi- 
lions by sray of bonus are made according to a certain rate of annual per centime on each annual premium 
that bus become due and been paid previous to the closing of the accounts, and as, moreover, the premiums 
are always payable in advance, so it follows, that in all assurances opened previous to the close of the pre> 
sent year, auditions wiU fall to be made to them, however short their previous duration may have been. 
imV«o doubt, give® a decided and somewhat of an undue advantage to parties now assuring ; but ns the 
901110 where, it cannot well be avoided, and the same thing indeed holds, less or more, 
that period” ****** ^ ea, j WlCl Accounts for the grout increase of n^w business which always takes place at 

* 
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i tutions in Scotland, All I will claim for the Society 
in, that its success is the basis upon which other in- 
stitutions found their own expectations of prosperity. 

“You have heard. Gentlemen, that it was in the 
Year llllo this Society was established. In that year 
it was wholly without funds You hhvc also luai d, 

< perhaps, one of the most striking tacts ever brought 
betoic the public m the history of the accumulation 
of wealth, that in IBM tjio capital exceeds L 
If this rapid accumulation ot capital appears to you, 
Gentlemen, as it does to me, most remarkable, 1 
will mention another fact winch hardly seems less ex- 
traordinary, and that is, that during the whole course 
of the Society's existence, and notwithstanding its 
< numerous transactions, and the many claims upon 
| its funds, there is not a single instance uf a lawsuit 
j having taken place. 

( “Now, Gentlemen, without wishing to detain you, 

I I should like to give you an installed of the increasing 
( value of a policy of assurance m tins Society — more 
( paiticul.u It, as it is a case which, being ol a personal 

1 nature, 1 can speak to with perfect confidence In 
the year 1!I17, I toiftv out a policy ot assurance on my 
life tor L loop in this ofhet , and most oi \«m aie pio- 
| hahlv aw. lie, that at this period I. loud was the Jurg- 
\ esl amount allowed to lie coveted ou any one life, 
j The number uj mv policy was No. 7 } k— the number 
j of the policies now hi course of being issued ranges 

i some wlici e about 4200,— and my jadioy of L-ltHN) m 
1(117. m now bv successive additions inereased to 
L.laM, being an addition of about fiftv four pci cent 
Hut Hint is not all, for this policy may be doubled 
or trebled m amount, increasing an these aci umula 
lions have done, and will hereafter do, with the 
I growing piospnity ami profits of the Societv Now, 

| Gentlemen, when you hear me make this Mutcuirit 
| regai ding im, own peisnnal policy, you nun uatural- 
| lv ask me, win I am not going on to r.cieasc mv m 

| teicst m such an institution'' All I ran s.n is, that 

j 1 lime onlv learned to dav. m anything of then tall 
{ force, the real advantages to bo deiived from such a 
source I shall not, how eve i, be slow to avail iiivkII 
i of the knowledge I have now obtained, im, as I 
; have a verv largo f.unilv, it shall lie my immediate 
; Mtfcjv to sodlfo those benefits lor them 

“ Cuming here, Gtntlemen on this occasion, and 
\ natmalh ex pet ting to lie called upon to state my 
opinions ri spooling tin- alburn of the Society, 1 was 
desirous m some degree to qualify uiyselt lor the dis- 
; chui gr ot this duly , and observing that mv fnend 
; Sir l r i aiiciH Walkei Diumnumd was connected with 

‘ this snuetv, ami had taken an oppmtunitv, pievio-s 
1 to his piesidingat one of tlie Gciieial Couits in led in 
burdi, to look over the accounts l went to hnn. and 
asked him it he felt satisfied with the results - mid he 
< told me, Hint he was never moio bui prised and gra- 
tified in Ins life, than bv the remarkable and nnqnos 
■ tiouablc evidence of the Society a unccoxx, wtneb 
$ these statements fuinished. I nitcrwauls wont to 
Sit James Gibson Cuug, yvlm is the legal advisci ot 
the Society, to whom mv tust quo Hon was, what 
/ might lie the amount of the law dunces against the* 
! Society in the course ot a your * and lie told me that 

> he did not think that these chaigcs had in any mm 

5 year amounted to L 20, and that their aveiage an- 
, nual amount from the commencement of the Society 
[ had certainly been much less. Thin was enough to 
| satisfy me oi any person .is to the careful and nidi 
cions management ot the Society’s affairs Hut be 
sides these. Gentlemen, I can refei vou nt once to 
what J coiiNidci one of Highest authorities thut could 
be appealed to on such a Subject. I mean, that ot 
the late Patrick Cockburn, Esq , the funner Auditor 
of the Society, and 1 find that gentleman ■talcd so 
clearly and concisely the causes to which mu rcm.ii k 
able prosperity must be attributed, that the best 
thing 1 can do is just to enumerate them in Ins own 
Words. They were stated bv him in Hus order •— 

“ 1. Economy in the expense of management 


“ 2. The ca|cful and fortunate investment of tho 
funds of the Society. v 

“ ‘A. The careful selection of lives. 

“ 4. The adoption of the Northampton table of Pio- 
babihtics of Life, as the basis of the calculation of 
the contributions Ami, 

“f>. The having no Pkopkiktahy who arc entitled 
to cavrv oftanypait of tlie surplus to tho prejudice of 
tlie persons assured 

“ Now, Gentlemen, it is really unnecessary foi me 
to say more, except to repeat how much I have been 
delighted, as you must also have been, with the gra- 
tifying statements which have been laid before ns to- 

The Hon Jamkn Harrs' tlioifadd insert the Meet- 
ing, and said that he intended to move the adoption 
of the following Resolution — 

“ That the General Meeting of the Members of the 
“ Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life Assui.incc Society 
“resident m Glasgow and the neighbourhood, have 
“ heard with the greatest satisfaction tlie statements 
“ which have been read ot the Society's allairs; and 
“ bung convinced that the utililv of such an nistitu 
“ tioil to the puhhr is commensurate with the great 
“and important advantages which it secures to the 
“individual members and then families, Hus Meet- 
ing consider that the magnitude which the Society 
“ has already attained, and the unexampled rapidity 
“ of its continued progieas, afford matter ol equal 
“ congratulation to all who aie interested in the wcl- 
“ fare of the community, as well as to those who are 
“ more immediately <‘onneeted with the institution " 

The Hnuoinahle Gentleman said, th.it he could 
certainly have wished, particularly wlum lie look id 
l mound linn and saw so many individuals, whose ha 
lots qualified them for the duty, that the adoption nt 
! tills lesulution had been moved bv some one nunc 
umversant than he was with the liii.iiHiai details in- 
volved in flic statements which had been laid lit foie 
the Meeting At the same time, he had no hesitation 
in moving it. because lie was quite sensible that the 
important pnnciple it laid down, although capabh ot 
indefinite expansion and lmmnllcss il lust r it ion, was 
still so clear and self evident, that no labouied mho 
duction from him was necessary to lecomuieml it 
it miglit lie icgnrded as an axiom, that in this f icat 
commumtv in winch wc reside, and whcie the 
prim iples ot commerce a i< so wall umlci stood, the 
acknowhdged propnclv of such an institution oi, in 
other words, the verv general confidence re post u m it, 
afford' the best practical test of its public utility; and 
it is thcrcfoic impossible to believe Hut a Nan-tv 
which so aiimirablv meets the views and adapts itsell 
to the eiicumataucch and exigences of pi urinal men, 
should at the same, tune tail to recommend itself to 
the favourable consult ration ol eveiv patimlic .ind 
philanthropic miml bo fixed was lie m hi*- belief ol 
this piopositmn, that he might content himself bv 
himplj lefernug. m pmol ot it, to the giafiivmg and 
most Hatislactoiv statements lead Ip Ins fnend, Mi 
M ‘Kean At the same time he was avvaie, that in 
order to their being duty appieciated, the veiv nn- 
poitant benefits flowing to the community tiom nil 
institution like this reqinied amt well deserved the 
most attentive investigation lie thought they might 
bedashed under two heads .—Ftnl, The immediate 
advantages accruing to the individuals personally con- 
nected with the Society , and Second, The benefits 
accruing to the community at large Horn the vast ex- 
tent ot capital accumulated hi the country, through 
the medium ot this ami similar institutions. Now, it 
must be quite obvious, that it he was to attempt even 
to enter into the consideration of this second class of 
advantages, it would lead him into a course of obser- 
vation quite foreign to the purpose and object of the 
present meeting ; but lie might allude very shortly to 
the moial and economical results of the former class. 
And here it must appear evident that tho chief pur- 
pose ol Hus Society, and on which its recommendation 
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to Hie public mainly rests, is to secure t|U more help- : 
less portion of the community againsrthe effects of j 
those casualties to winch the lives and fortunes ot j 
their natural protectors .ire necessarily liable. The 
means by which tins purpose is effected are, in them- i 
selves highly mipoi taut, and ot a very striking char- 
acter The funds invested with this view mav, yer- ; 
li.ijis, m one sense, be considered as withdrawn iroin ; 
the usual channels of expenditure, and the ordinary i 
objects of public industry, but thev are put into a 
preferable, because moresceme, and ultimately not ' 
less productive Course of accumulation. In the , 
meantime, what are the moral cflects, considered in 1 
inference to those who become members of this So- j 
ciety v The confnbntu* to its funds makes, no doubt, 
a positive sacrifice in the first instance ; but he does 
so in obedience to one of the purest and most legiti- 
mate impulses of the heart. He makes a sacrifice to j 
the interests of h\» family, and receives all the benefit j 
of positive parsimony from positive expenditure.* He 
acquires a manly and consistent habit of self denial, j 
as far remov ed from the taint of vice and improvidence j 
on the one hand, as it is from the taint of avarice or ; 
selfish parsimony on the other. The Honouiable j 
Gentleman said, he felt it very difficult to bring lor- | 
ward considerations of this nbsti act nature with sufri- j 
cient distinctness, and would only farther express Ins j 
confidence that the Meeting would concur with him I 
in adopting the language and spirit of the Resolution 
which he had read. By doing so, they would unite in j 
avowing their sense of the inestimable ■value of an j 
Institution, which, while it goes so far to secure most . 
valuable benefits to those who arc interested m it, 
smoothes, if he nuglit so venture to express it, the [ 
last trial of suffering humamtv, by relieving the couch j 
of the dying from that load ot anxiety which, at such | 
a moment, is too apt to prey on the mind, on behalf ! 
ut bereaved relatives and children ; an Institution. ; 
moreover, which not only of itself, but m common 1 
with similar Establishments, has already so greatl? 
increased, and is every day name strongly developing : 
it* tendency to increase the accumulation of capital . 
to an extent unparalleled in this or any other country. | 
Wii.i.mm Smith. Esq. of Caibcth Guthrie, said he j 
had very great pleasure m seconding the Resolution j 
which had been brought forward in a manner, the « 
c fit ct of which lie would not have the extreme bad . 
taste of weakening bv any thing he could add He j 
hoptd and tiusted that this meeting returned no addi ' 
tiondl inducement to pass the resolution unanimously. 1 
He was delighted to hear of the magnificent success • 
of this institution— success which exhibited not merely 
the soundness of the principles on which it is founded, , 
but also the great merit of the Gentlemen who arc 
connected with its management 
Thcfirat Resolution was then unanimously agreed to. 
Tin* Very Rev. PiuvrirAi, Mukviu, v\ said, lie 
also labouied under the disqualification alluded to by 
the Honourable Gentleman who moved the fust Re- 
solution, -an iinacquamtancc* with the facts and de ; 
tails of money matters, a knowledge of which would 1 
lm so advantageous in enabling Inin to preface the 
Resolution he was now to move. At the same time, 
as atToi'Hhcmber of the Society, and a not inatten- ; 


five observer of its progress, he might perhaps tie 
allowed to make a few remarks on the general prin- 
ciples of nil Institution whose object it is to enable 
individuals to lay aside a portion of their means, with 
the view of fulfilling obligations founded on re- 
gard to the charities of life and justice to the com- 
munity. The Resolution entrusted to lam was in the 
following terms 

“ Ikxolml, That in the opinion of the Meeting, the 
“ cxtxuoidinary advancement of this Society, and the 
“ujiifonn piospenty of its course throughout, is, 
“ under lbovidence. niaiulv to be attubiiti ri to its 
“ excellent constitution, wliicli, excluding the itepa- 
4 “ rate and conflicting interests of a Proprietary, and 
“ securing the whole piofits to the assuied, embodies 
,4 essentially alt those principles which raised the 
'■ Equitable of London to the pic-emmoiico maintmn- 
" ed by it over all other Life Assurance Institutions, 
“ down to the period of its excluding Bye-law ot ItUfi; 
“ mid that thus the Society has not only been the 
44 means of conferring greater advantages on its Mem- 
44 hers than ever 1ms been done within an equal period 
“ of time by any other Establisliiift'iit of a similar na 
“tuie, but, looking prospectively, there is the best 
“ reason to expect that the benefits to be hereafter 
“ enjoyed bv the present and future Members, will, 
“ through the operation of the same principle, eon- 
“ tinne to increase with the growing magnitude ol the 
“ Society itself, m propoitum as its lCHOimesaic more 
“ fully developed.” 

The Piincipnl stated, that it was bv no means the 
object of this Resolution to institute unv compamuns, 
which could jusllvlic coiiaulerid timdunis, between 
thur own snen ssand tii.it of otiiei Institutions 1 hey 
haded them ratliei as fellovv lahouieis in the same 
impmtaut cause. But considering 'tlu« as I he* first 
Institution in Scotland winch had adopted the prin- 
eiplcxon which it is founded, they had the advant- 
age in prim itv of tune, m extent ol business, and ill 
matuntv of exjicnence ; and thus lie considered Unit 
he might fault claim tor their own transact h»ttf a 
superiority, at least at present, winch it would be un- 
becoming to indulge uithe glooinv apprehension that 
they would forfeit at anv future peuod. Six jtarw luul 
now elapsed since the last meeting wastlbld hcu«,iu 
which he had the honour to take pm t, for ex tending the 
knowledge of those prineiples on winch this Institu- 
tion, and other similar Institution*! are lor med. it 
was certainly most gratifying to he ar. bum the Report 
of the Local Secretaires. lmw much the business cat 
lied on in tins Deduct has been urercaml hi that 
period, and be had no doubt tin \ might lookforwmd 
to continued and enlarging success m this quin ter 
He ho])ed this Meeting, over which his Lwdship did 
them the honour to preside, would have the effect ol 
rccommcmling the advantages of the Imdilution still 
mrm widely to om gnat cninmemiil eominnnitv, 
ami that they would be appredubri and lemlered 
aviulabk even more— greatly more — in lime to conic 
than they had been in time past. It was way natu- 
ral that gentlemen engaged in mercantile pursuits 
should not be so seinublv alive to the contingencies of 
life, as those occupied with piofessional employments. 
Professional men generally, such as Clergymen, per- 


* This would be the case, even if an individual should rigidly lay aside a certain portion of his animal in- 
come, capable of realizing bv accumulation, at compound interest, .LTouo, or anv otiiei given sum at the 
end ol twenty years But here the chances of hissunirunev ioi twenty years cntci dcc|dv into the calcula- 
tion. The amount of sacrifice is the same whether the individual himself shall accumulate the annual por- 
tion, or pay that portion as a premium to this Society tor accumulation upon a bi oilier average Hut, setting 
aside a together the many chances of bis being tempted to break in upon his store on some unlocked for 
emergepcv, the individual accumulating himself, may die long before expiry of the twenty jcaix. requisite to 
produce the L.lfiOO he has calculated upon. Nay, he may die in the very first o» second v«*ar, when the sum 
actually accumulated would he a mere trifle. Whereas, if the annual portion had been paid by the indm- 
dual to this Society, as premium, to insure* payment of L Ifiooal lus death, that entire sum would he put- 
able, aRhnugb lie should die the very first year, nr very find moment alter taking out his poliev , and it would 
be Wattle With accruing bonuses in case ot his surviving five or more* years. Thus the insurer luw not only 
the befifjnt oflarge accumulations, if hisstirvivonslup be prolonged, but lie has also the ccrtaintv of pav incut 
of, at least, the full L.liWO insured, to las heirs, whensoever Iuh death may happen, 
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sons in the Array, the Navy, and many others, know 
quite well how much then families are dependent upon 
the continuance of their lives, fortlieii hang enabled 
to maintain the place they occupy in society ; whereas 
mercantile (ientleineu look forward — and, thanks 
to a good 1'iovidcnce, they do not oftbn lookforwaul 
in Mini— to their own exertions lor the reward ol their 
industry, and for the well being of themselves and 
their families Butstill^in a community so intelligent, 
so populous, and with Midi enlightened views, that 
by which they were surrounded, he might he pci- 
mitted to express lus hope, that a due rcgaul to the 
contingencies of Hu n fortunes, as well as the contin- 
gencies of then In os, would lead them to think of 
tins most uucMcpl Iona 1 method ol providing for their 
families. We hail seen flora the Report, that ar- 
rangements are occasionally made to enable gentle- 
men to meet those often iinfoiesccu aiul incidental 
demands— monientaiy demands, which must some- 
times occur to the most industrious, intelligent, and 
honourable individuals If the policies of this Society, 
from the glowing value which they acquire even du.~ 
ing tile lifetime of*the Assured, shall be found sub- 
servient in e\igi ncics of .this natnie, in addition to 
their cfhciciicy in reference to those family provisions 
m the event ol death which it is their mole imme- 
diate object to secure, how powerful then muht he 
their influence in impai ting that tiaiiqmlhlv, that 
confidence, that self-possession and absence ofanxii ty, 
w Inch is always so conducive to the succcsslul prose- 
cut ion of the business or undertaking m which any 
class of men, and more parfieiilnih mercantile men, 
may he engaged 1 One fact pointed out in the Re- 
poit which we have heuul uad, speaks volumes to 
every pcibon indulging those familv affections whuh 
ho trusted pievmlcd m all niimks. The amouiil of 
]>av incuts made tin einciged policies duiing the last 
veai on Iv— and that ycai the twenty fmilli ol the 
Society’s opciatmiis c.nnoveiv lilt It sliml of U>,oun. 
Lei us iuiIy Blink In vv much conitm t and indcpem) 
nice —how much giateful locolleelmnof tlie memories 
of the dc pailul inii,st dwell m those laim’.iLS finis 
plated by tlmr well tuned piovi'hmt beyo.ul the 
piftssuri* o^vant' It was needless toi linn to make 
a*v reniaffs on fhc^ jn'ogiess of the Society since 
its institution. That in that short period, a bodv 
of individuals, cooperating lor mutual benefit, 
should have accumulated capital to the amount ot 


anticipated, and which encourage us to believe that 
its future progress will lealizc our most sanguine ex- 
pectations The Hound urns of the principles on winch 
it is founded — tlie exclusion of a I’topiutaiy — its wide 
spread interests- the amount of business already 
done — the economy of Us management— and the re- 
ma|kable fact of its entne fuedom fioni Jaw-suits; 
—all inipicss us with the most perfect confidence in 
the great bandits it has confoued, and will confer on 
all classes 

ParKH Riiown, Esq rose to second the motion, 
which he said he did with gi eat pleasure. Wcie he 
to consult 1ns own feelings, lie would not say another 
word , but acknowledging, as lie inusL do, the gieat 
inteiest he laid alwavs felt in tins S*wcirfy, it would 
ill become him to omit thib opportunity of mentioning 
some instances of its superior advantages ot which ho 
was in possession. lie would confine himself to the 
statement of a few' actual cases in illustration of this, 
umlif, in doing so, he had occasion to mention other 
Societies, he did so without any disparagement to 
them. That this Society, however, did possess ad- 
vantages over othei Institutions at thiK day, was un- 
doubted , and he concaved that in jusIh e to mu- 
selvcs, ’tlie pi ,u heal evidence of these advantages 
should, wherever it can be done with propnety, hr 
clearly and r.nresei udly bronchi foiw.nd The 
two great Institutions ioi Life Assurance, founded 
Oil the same pmicipk ol mutual Insuiaiict with tins 
Sneiity, aic the FijmTvm.K ok Lonoov, and tin 
Noavvicii Umov We claim tor mu Society , lotheir 
fullest e\tent, the udvanUues ansmg tiom (umoiny 
<»t management eai< fill scle< tarn ot lives, and su lire 
investment ol luuds, and m addilinn to these, tound, 
m our nppiah to puhlu favaui, on the cm mmslunct. 
that those nano) taut benefits arc still available with- 
out anv undue reservation m exclusion, to Inline us 
well as to pu-ent Moinbeis If, thcichuc, it can be 
ol.aily slmwxi that oi.i Ninety Inis produced uioiu 
favourable icsiilts than aie to be obtained tiom IIil 
Equitable -ns lion' ioir>titnte>t 3 hot as it oiuinialhi 
shunt— and train the other mutual office the Noi wirli 
Union, it is only just that tins should la made knff^n 
- and the cases ae would imn mention would lie con 
tilled to these two Olhces t- The lirsi case to which 
lie would icfci. was that of a Pohcv for iCHNHt, 
opened by a genih man l.it » ly die eased, in the Equi- 
table Nteicfv, ill the middle ot the veai Will. To make 
tlie multi releaily understood it mav lx* nctessaiv to 


nearly ^7iMMH>tf an annual levenue i \ccediug j cx pl am to ibis Mating, that at the ehm of the yi ,u 


,1'OUHiO, with assurances to the extent of item is 
TmiKK MM.Mivvs, which liny feel the most perfect 
confidence they will be enabled, and rnuic tlian en- 
ahlcd, to meet, wdieti hv then emergence they -hall 
breome claims upon the funds, — these are tails 
which imp, nit to this Institution an interest and nn 
portauce far beyond what could ever have been 


Itllti. the. Equitable Society passed a law, liv which 
no party thereajtet assuiing could become entitled to 
participate m the profits till the Policies then < a/v/n/o 
wctc reduced to 5000 m miniber Now, as it hap- 
pened that the number of policies existing when llu» 
Rye law was passed exceeded Nine Thousand. | il tc 
quired an interval ol no less than sixteen veai s be hue 


* The rate of annual piemiuni ehiugod l*y the three mutual ofliees line mentioned, vi/ -the rquilnhle, 
the Norwich Union, ami the Scottish Widows’ Fund, vary in dome degiee tiom each othei, the hist men- 
tioned ofliw charging a somewhat higher rule, and the second a somewhat lowei rate than tlie Scottish office, 
whose rate of premium is very' neaily the av n age or mean rate clanged by the two burner uthces taken Lo- 
gether. „ 

t The jncci.se number of policies existing in the London Fqmtable.at Hist December, 1 HI U, 
excluding liyc-Law came into operation, was, . - • • &42.T 

Of winch weie cancelled hy death or otherwise befoie the close of HER, • 4,4A‘i 

Leaving at the close of the hnutcil lunnbei of , . . • 

At the close ot ItHI, therefore, being just fitleeii veais after the Rvel.iw mine into operation. the Insur- 
ances opened in UII7 begun to enter the ’privileged class ot ;*<hio, but it will be observed that they were en- 
titled to count as privileged PoIicicn only m nfeience to tlie piciumms actuallv paid suUeuuent to ‘their 
admission into the piivdogcd class, all the juvrom* \mnui, nf annul Ot llus resin et /nr oothitiif. ’i he udmisbiun 
into the juivileged class oiiiOOO, utter the door was tlius opem <1 in has gone on and continues to go on 
slowly ami gradually as the members m this class .lie oil. At lot January RUHf, the number ol existing po- 
licies was " - ..... 7,om 

So that befrne any parfv assuting in the Fundable m the commenorinent of the present year can come 
within the pimloged class, there must die oil, m at least be vacated, policies to the number ui 2,5oK 


So as to reduce the number to the limited amount of 




Whatever may be the pound ol tunc which it will lake to effect this reduction, it ojurata daring the 
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the Policy at the Gentleman now reft 
within the privileged number of fihOO, lKnch it did in 
the year im When Ins Policy became a claim, a 
few weeks ago, it was entitled to additions of L.lfiO, 
making m all L 1150. The same Gentleman opened a 
Policy for L.IOOO in the Scottish Widows’ Fund at tlic 
close ot 11122. boms a pen >d of more than four ytjprs 
sf/tiw/nriit to the date of lus Puliev in tho Equitable. 
But although thus of four ycais' shelter endurance, 
his Policy of L HHH) in this Othce was (holding the 
piemiuru as paid m the Scottish Office, as well as in 
the Equitable, for lO!) entitled to additions of 
JL 270 - lfis making in all L.1270. 15s. Had his pohev 
foi L ]IMH) been opened in the Scottish Widows’ Fund 
in 1H1H, when MC was- opened in the Equitable, it 
would have heen entitled to additions of no less than 
L fi'Ht ■ !) : f), or L.153f< ■ '» : ( ) in all. The second case 
to which I shrill refer, is that of n well known and 
highly i expectable Gentleman, who opened a Policy 
for L .{000 on his life with the Noiwich Union Society 
on Jo tli Man’ll 111”, and on the very same day ho 
opened a Policy for L *2<uK> with the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund. When the Policy became a claim by lus la- 
mented death a jew months ago, the addition declared 
l>v the Norwich Union to his ft ,‘1000 Policy amounted 
to L 140 Us , being at the rate ot not quite five per 
rent., whi’o the addition on lus I. .'2000 Policy with the 
Scott i di Widow's’ Fund amounted to L.541 . 10s, or 
some w lial weeding /uvn/w urivn percent. Mr Blown 
said be would only take up the time of the meeting 
bv nn ntioimig one otliei case of this nature, equally 
m point. A Gentleman, on !lth March lH.’O, opened a 
Policy of L JiHKi with the Norwich Union , and on 
the \erv same day he opened a Policy of piceiselv 
snnilai amount with tli“ Scottish Widow's’ Find 
Tlie Policy became a claim by his death a few weeks 


ago. and what was the result, in a case where the 
policies were ot the same dale— of the same amount , 
—and, in short, had run tlie same course in every re- | 
spect v He would state it - In the Norwich Union the j 
additions amounted to L.10: Is.; in the Fcottish • 
Widow-’ Fund tin amounted to L,Hf»- 5s * Mr ■ 
Jlrow n tin u piocecded to state a case, as in leloicnee j 
to a Policy opened prenons to the excluding Rye- 1 
lj *v lit the Fqmtahle. in ordei to brmu clearly befoie ■ 
tlie meeting the imimm-e benefits that might be ex- ■ 


came ! pcctcd to arise from th e unrestricted operation of tlie 
principle of mutual assurance, such as that winch 
now prevailed in this Society. The party to whom ho 
alluded, happened to. be in London in the year Wifi, 
and urns at that’ tone very ignorant of the subject of 
Life Absurauee.i His attention, however, having been 
accidentally drawn to its advantages, lie wished to 
open a Policy on his life, but before doing so was 
fortunately cautious enough to institute inquiries in 
quarters where lie had the mfttnsof obtaining con ret 
infotrfation as to the host Office fov this purpose. The 
Equitable was the Office to which the stiongcst testi- 
mony was home— and, accordingly, lie oileied liimsell 
for an assurance j>f L fitmo, and was accepted lie 
became entitled, agreeably to tlie laws of the Society 
as they stood In 11)15, when he effected his assurance, 
to participate in the decennial illusion made in 1JI20, 
and Iliad farther additions declined to the Policy in 
10,’M) When the ictmspcrtivi additions wcie thus 
declared, the Policy beeame at the same time entitled, 
agreeably to a resolution passed by the Hu echos in 
the event of his d*»ath happening at am tunc previous 
to UMli, when the nest decennial knestigation takes 
place, to an additional bonus on the onuiual sum 
assuied, at the late L ,1 cent, for cadi animat 
pienmim puid subsequent, to HS.it) down to the date 
of death. TJius, in IJEW, the value of the Policy , weie 
it becoming a chum upon the Society b y the death of 
the Member, would, instead of the onginal muii of 
L fitJOO, be ij.ffJ'25 . but if that Mi in her survive till 
1st lanuarv 1(140, the date of the in xt diecnuial mves 
ligation, the amount of tlie Policy will tliui be 
L 1 1 ,(i2fi, l! the Office dcclaie the same rate of adrli 
turn of ft per cent per annum. If tliev shall dechiu 
a highei i.itc of addition, us m.im parties seem to 
Hunk — mv 4 l»er cent —then tin* amount ol (hi Poliev 


will be L.12,l!/5, the difference between the additions* 
made at last valuation in Ifk'iti and that at the next 
invest igation being, according to the least ol these 
estimates, ]. .‘1750 Agreeably to calculations Ihnt 
have been made, if that pariy shall survive till the 
Micccidmg dainniiil invest igution on 1st Junu.uy 
and the Equitable shall then dot laic tlie pieseul 
rateol addition of 3 per cent , the amount ot I lie Po 
liev, instead of the original sum of L M u 1 ] thence 
L.1»J,U5.| These calculations, <ie btggi d to stati to 


irlmi' fftltiif f>nti a* a total and o'rccoternhh' exelminii from the jrrofitx of the Socteni. This is wliat const i 
’> tutes the git at tcaliuc ni distinction between this S'oi icfv, where there <* no xtah c,hjtisn»i ami t lie Fqiu < 

\ table nf»r eonsttfated , and the effect of this on the business of (he two respi ctive Offices, mar lie estimated \ 

f loin tin f.u t that, wlu'c the Equitable Socutv opened vluriug the hist viar the inimbu id Ovk Hi mimkij ; 

avn Eroiin thkki iu w f.oiioa* ^ tin uuiiibi i of new policies opened dining the suint pi i hid by the Scottish 
1 Widows' Fund was m> Jess than Fonn Hi NUt.fcj) wsTimiii 

+ No bonus has been declared by tlie Noi w i< h I’nitm iomsi quint on the close of the hist septennial pci mil 
in lf!%, two Tears agti but it in.n hr* lin'd to stale, hi ease it mav be at all l bought a* aOyclim.' m anv w,iv 
tin* fairness oj the compauson, that tin Committee ot Investigation appoint! d hv the Norwich Union So v 

net \ , have latclv issued tlieir Fust Report emit, lining, inter alia this paragraph — " Thevdo not feel them * 

si !v f - .oitluiriml, at Lius stage ot their pint- « (tings, to say whether nnv Bonus ought now to be added to 
i 1 he Polities; but City firmlv belie re, that with pn.pei caution ill the investment of tlie funds ol the Soviet v , 

i niid rlue legal d to economy in the management ol ltsatunn, u hathlsoine bonus will at no distant pc nod be ( 

du Ian d.”-7f v a. /, 11/5 .lHipirt l.m 

1 It max perhaps enable the pvesent position of the Equitable Society to hi better imdcistoud. to vo 
J the foliowing extracts from an official document lately prepared at.J published hy then able Manager, 

/ Ai tliur Moignn, Esq — 

“ '%■ ** hirers iii.iv at the present time be divided into three Classes 5 

t 1st Clans consists of the m< rubers assured before the restrictions made by a Hve-law in Wifi. The f 

J mimber of Assurances of this Class, on the . 'Hat December lh if*, was . . . 

i “ 'i his Class is on titled, on a division of Pi 'dits, l»> an addition to the muds assured bv theft several f 

| Policies, conquiled by wuv of per eontage Ua’icou, in iesj»cct of each premium paid by the Assuius > 

i from the time of their entianre into the ^ocJCty. < 

) “ !?d Class (increasing as tlie 1-*t Clash deci easts) consists of Members who assured after the rcstric 

/ tinus made in IBIfi, hut since inchidul iu the limited number of 500(1— tho numbei of Assuiuneen in 

| thus ciawi on the 31st December ltl'W, was .... l,lGff 

! “ This Class is entitled, on a division of Profits, to a like addition with the lirat Class, but in r$r- 

i spect only of every premium paid by them since they became part of the limited number of .fit it Hi. 

i 3d Clash consists of Membtirs who assured after the restrictions made in lilHJ, ami who are not v 

i included in the limited number of 5000, and therefore not become entitled to any share of profits. 5 

! Stinie Members of the 3d Class are yearly transferred to the 2d Clnssto supply vacancies. The ; 

nutnher of Assurances in the M Class on fhe 31 st December Et3fi, was . . 2/IH3 

{ “ Is^Jf w Assurer UiH, on his admission, lie a member of tin's class. ; 

, ' Total number of Assurances at 3J»t l)et ember lffTifi, '< 

}, ******* / 

< ’’tWi every periodical division of profits, one-third part llicicol it* reserved. j 


5 
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Meeting, were not given on any unsound prin- bent and yet ilost difficult duties of life -to contem- 
ciple. Their accuracy had been checked, according to plate calmly l"e period of their dissolution, and sub- 
the assumptions on which they proceeded, both by the mit to a.i annual sacrifice of their money, in Older to 
Manager and Local Secretaries, with the utmost care, secure the weltare of their families. It must have 
and might be full) relied on ; and be 'thought it right been satisfactory to those interested in such objects, 
also to state to the Meeting, that thfc cases ho had to hear the statements ol’ the very remarkable pro- 
brought forward were not hypothetical, but actual sporty which has attended not merely the operations 
eases, occuirmg within the sphere of their own per- of this Society, but of the analogous Institution— tho 
sonal knowledge. In conclusion, he would only ex- Equitable of London — whose principles, as ongimilly 
press Ins own entire confidence m the flonrishin&statc constituted, we adopted, and to which we nfust all 
ot the'Socicty From what he knew ami had learn- wish well. Eiom the statements laid before them of 
cd of the London Equitable, then magnitude at the the progicss of the Society, it appeared, going no far- 
same age as this Society had attained was not one ther back than the last eighteen months, that the 
half of ours, but then it must he taken into account, mbstMutu Assurances had increased from L 2,333, (MO 
that at that puiim], the benefits of Life Assurance to L 2,7<ifJ,OlN»,— that the Capittw StoA* had increased 
weie not half so w e 11 understood. Under its efficient in the same period 1'ioin L 540,000 to L.6H1.000,— and 
management, both at head -quarters and m this place, that the Annual Revenue liad increased from L.l 12,000 
ami the highly influential patronage it had now ob- to upw.uds of L KW'.IMS): thus exhibiting in the short, 
tained throughout the whole coimtiy, he was quite pcr.ud ot eighteen months, an increase of Assn ranees 
Mire this Society would one day exhibit itself in equal (after deducting all eiucigcd, sui tendered, and lapsed 


splendour with any existing institution whatever. 

The second Resolution was (lien put from the Chau, 
and rained uiiamaiously. 

SnivitiKi* AmmJn said, that after the remaiks that 
had alieadx been so well made on the interesting sub- 


policies) of L 4.85, non,— m Capital Stock of L 140,000, 
- and in Annual Revenue of L 18,000. It is impossi- 
ble to imagine any Institution which could oiler moie 
complete evidence of success. Hut it might he thought 
that the prosperity and rapidity of pi ogress which 


pet of this day's Meeting, he wmiild only trespass on these facts indicate is only temporary, and i 


Ihen indulgence toi a tew minute*, in alluding to the 
pceuliai advantages which might be denved by the 
community of Glasgow horn this Institution, lie felt 
much satisfaction in addressing them on this subject, 
not merely because they weie held togetliei by then 
ndei est m one Institution, but because they wete 
united by a common lculing. which piompted them 
to the dischaige of, at once, one of the most liieum- 


eontuiue to In kept up, Imt, said the Honourable 
Slieriil, “ when 1 look to this gicat city, and its vast 
and growing resources t am pci ft ctly satisfied that 
“ the success till prog less ol tins Institution, aiming 
“ from the councctioii which it has now so tmnlyesta- 
" Idished with the City ot(>lasgox\,isunly lints infancy, 
“ and that the inutii.il 1 mile tits which Glasgowxvill lie 
" enabled to eonfei on this Society, and wlneli it m ru- 


in May 1800, the number of Assurances being 5,124, ti c amount of \ of the surplus reserved was L 225,1011 

1800 ... . 7.820 040,715 

IMP . . P.fioO I 0!)0 <MN) 

J82P 8.842 1, 700,000 

188!) the numbti cxpei ti d to he under 8 otto the amount of ^ of surplus expected to ex- 
ceed . ... 1,250,000 

<• * * * * Jr * 

c ' As the first Class decreases, and their places aic supplied bv those who are entitled to an addition, 1W* 
such pat melds vain as shall lime become due on tliui uspeetne Poln h s ufto they formed pail ol the 5000 
oldest A.ssmahuccs. tile au ' uuft - number ot payments on winch the addOnms ar • to tie computed must in con- 
sequence (iHiuch resection be less, and the per centage or sum to tie added for tacli pay ment gi cater, m pro 
pint ion to the amount to la divided than at piesent 

*’'-■*«*** 

“ The operation ol (lie lbe-law ot llflfi is in one respect well illustrated h\ (ho . vents of 1887. 

“ The luiinliei of Assiiiauees ol the Kt Class «>n tin. 8lsl Duuubci as has been aluady 

stated, was, . . ■ 8.887 

*• Ol which t licit' have been cancelled bv death, in the year 11187. I'M 

" Sum ndcietl, • !» 

210 

heating. . — — 3, (1-7 

'J’he number ol the 2d Claw at the same penotl was 1 1 0-8 

“ Ot w hit h t hole hate been cancelled bv death . 28 

bv suiremlcis 4 


\ " Number to be transferred from the 3d Class, 

+ * 

J “ The number of the 3d Class 81st Dccemhei 183(>. 
j “ Cancelled bv death, 

{ by snricmler, 

1 “ Deduct number to be transferred to 2d Class, 


1183 \ 

240 > 

— ]:t71 s 

5000 ) 

9m { 

- 

20 

— r,n j 

2015 

210 i 


2:175 

“ Add new Assurances effected in the course of the year 1837. .... 183 

j • 25.58 

| Total— January I, 1838, . 7558 

> The practical result, as applicable to this Society, is. that as long as the Directors do not consider it neecs- 
) sarv to enact some excluding bye law, similar to that of the Equitable ; or, in other words, as long as tho 
| benefits of the Society remain, Ab thky now are, open to the public without any such restriction, so long 
t mus t the benefits of Assurances now effected in tins Office, be greater, t utter is paribus, than can possibly arise 
; from Assurances now effected 111 the Equitable. 
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“ turn will bo enabled tn conferou tho^jof her citizens 
“ wbn become its members, chtuiot easily bo overrated 
“ e\en by a sanguine imagination. The Honourable 
Sheriff proceeded to state, that the facts which they had 
hoaidmid, lnillustialion ufthe progress of this Institu- 
tion, might appear very striking, but those connected 
with the progress of Glasgow were still more so. With- 
in the memory of men still living, the population of 
Glasgow scarcely exceeded thirty thousand -noiv it is 
considerably upwards of two hundred thousand. Not 
a gi cat many years ago, the Custom-house duties were 
only L..‘WKH> a year — note they are b.4iNMWMh When 
thov considered .such facts a» these, indicating the 
rapid giowth of the numbers add rcsoiuces of this 
paitieuiar con’: nullify, within the mnenibmneo of 
individuals still living, tliey must be satisfied that m 
Glasgow, at least, much remains to be done. And 
uhm they looked to the commons amount of wealth 
in tins city, it did not at till excei d the bounds of 
pmhuhilitv, that at no distant period, and within the 
lift tunc of many individuals now present, the Assu- 
rances e flirted with tins. Society by the people of 
Glasgow and the West of Scotland alone, will exceed 
the prestnt number of Assurances held bv the whole 
present Members of the Society ]*ut together. Theio | 
is no place in the kingdom wheic the importance of 
such an Institution ought to he more felt than in a 
mercantile community like this, where parties are 
pocuhnily exposed to the common contingencies ot 
life, and the ouiiuaiv cause-, of disastrous embarrass- 
ment He w'lis, m the discharge of his public duty, 
in the daily habit of investigating the cases oi indivi 
duals, who, trnm no fault of then own, but liom the 
nieie vicissitudes ot coinmeree, woic subjected to 
those reverses m then a flair* which icq imc that they 
.should avail thenisi lu-s of the protecting benefits 
piondcd bv a hnmam legishduie, and m a place of 
this kind, therefoie, where the usks in business are 
so gi ent. w licit c:m be of moie importance than that 
bv becoming a Member of such an Institution, at a 
time and utidei circumstances winch, taul> admitted 
r 'f ■ciicli anangumnts, the man engaged in business 
should, as fur as he could legally aml'justlv do m>, 
make his wife and family, and those who me dear to 
him, independent in some degiee of those reverses 
which the vicissitudes oi fen lime, and the unceitaaity 
oi Ins own Jite, might otherwise bung upon than v 
Among the mini merits of the gentlemen ni the 
management ofthn. Society, he was inclined to rank 
the pidiciou*. selection which thov had made of the 
occasions on which tn submit ifsafians to the cornu- 
dilation oi the Membeis icsnb nt hcic, and tliunigh 
them to the gaiaal community of Glasgow, and he 
was sure the icsull could not tail to be- highly advan- 


W illiam Brown, Esq. of Kilmnrdinny, Lord Dean 
of Guild, moved a Resolution declarator oi the satis- 
factory, and latterly very rapid progress which the 
Glasgow Branch lias made in the amount of business 
transacted, and of the great and mutual benefit which 
has already resalted, both to the Parent Society and 
the individual Members assured, from having a 
Branch in this city, whore, from the commercial cha- 
racter of the place, the utility oi the Institution, 
whether as affording the means of securing a safe ami 
read y provision tor surviving families, oi of making 
the Policies of the Society available in the ordinary 
exigencies of business, may be so fully experienced, 
which Resohitioji (conveying, at the saim» time, a tn- 
buto of respect to the memory of. Jam kb Maikknzik, 
Esq. of Craigpaik, the Society’s former Agent in Glas- 
gow) having been seconded byLArnKNCRRoBKKTsoN, 
Esq., Banker, was unanimously adopted by the 
Meeting. 

Roiikkt Cadkll, Esq , a Member of the Ordinary 
Court of Directors in Edinburgh, drew the attention of 
the Meeting to the valuable sei vices of the Gentlemen 
w lio have fonncrlv constituted, and now constitute, 
the Local Committee of Management, m promoting 
the interests of the Society in Glasgow and the sur- 
loimdiug district; and on Ins motion, seconded by 
James Jl-W.Forn, Esq. ot Pilrig, also a Member ot 
the Kdinbuigli Board, the thanks of the Mccluig w ere 
mmiiinuinsiy voted to them 
On the motion of William MronurTov, Esq. se- 
conded by PucDKiticK Adamson, Kmj. (both bong 
Maulers of the Local Committee of Management) the 
thanks ot the Meeting were unanimously voted to 
Hardy Rainy, 3U 1) . the Society’s medical adviser 
in Glasgow', for the able discharge of the important 
professional duties devolved on him. 

Tiiovi.isBivkiiiiii.k, Esq said, that lie hoped his 
younger buthieii would foigive Ins juesmnption. 
Ho lose to gratify his own feelings; and, as a very 
old Member of the Society-— alas’ now the Oldest — 
to express with what plrasim* and dcludil he had 
witnessed the whole interesting piocoduiv of flux 
Meeting, and particulailv the adimraldc mamiei n. 
which the Noble Mai qms had discharged the duties 
of the Chair, lie had attended evuy pr 1 he Moctyig 
of Iho Society sin co its. institiit : -)ri. nod he had novel 
seen the business belter conducted than it hud been 
by the Noble Chairman on this occasion. He beg- 
ged to move the cordial thanks of the Meeting to 
the Maiqms of Twecddnle accordingly. 

Tin* motion was earned by act Initiation. 

The MAiiqrih of Tn*fcKi»«.M.it. — “ Allow me, Gen 
tlomett, to express how Ncnxible I am of the honour 
j oil have done nte. Peimit me to say, that I fool no 


tagoous He was happy to take tins opportunity of I little interest in Glasgow, particularly as 1 have the 
congratulating the Meeting on tin it cent appoint- j honour of being enrolled as one of her citizens; and 
ment of thcii Local Secretaries, Messis Mackn-zie j Gentlemen, when 1 remember, as a Scotsman, that 


and Beveridge. He was well acquainted with these 
gentlemen, one of whom had hereditary claims to 
their regard ; and lie was confident, that a better 


one of the gmatest ornaments of Scotland is the 
city of Glasgow, it bus given me, 1 assure vou, the 
greatest pleasure to meet on thin occasion with « 


selection could not have been made. The Learned J lespcetably ibodv of its citizens, It will at all times 
Gentleman concluded by moving a Resolution deda- J afford me tufe 1 utmost gratification to do whatever 
ratorv of the Benefits to be expected at the approach- 


ing'JCri'ifcnii'KniODicAL Ivvkstioation. at the clone 
of the year, which having been seconded by William 
Hamilton, Esq was unanimously agreed to. 


lies in my power to promote the interest* of this 
valuable Institution." 

His Lordship then left the chair, and the Meet 
ing adjourned. 


* The Honourable Sheriff h pi e alluded to the Great Highland and Agricultural Meeting which was to tiike 
place in. Glasgow on tin* following day. 

The T»ra» Periodical Investigation taken phicc at .11 st Jh'cmher next, when, as unit fir observed from 
mptmdinp JUwrt, miditions hu way of Beam mil he declared to all Assurances opened previous to that 
dale, fa t term if and under the Imitation* contained in the Article of Constitution and Laws of the Society. 
These adddiont, when declared, are added to and incorporated with the oriental Assurances, and all future 
dm iitoMt mcOnir retrospectively or prospectmiy, arc computed, not on the original, hut on the accumulated 
ammto/the Assurance, As U isprvhaUe that on this , as on former similar occasions, the desire to pariici- 
fmefaithese benefits wilt very largely increase the. number of proposals for Assurance which unit he made to 
Ufa Society pr*yimtt to the closing <f the Hooks for the current mar, it. icW greatly facilitate the duties of the 
j Qgteff w gfthe Sfucuty, and af the various lira neb* s throughout the country, that jntrtiei intending to propose 
“~dO so with os little delay os possible, in order fo prevent the inconvenience which the <h laying if them 
it possible, mtmeni at which they can fir received or earned through, consistently with the Sjaety's 
if, has given rite, to oh former occasions. 

T, CONSTABLE, l' HINT HU, EDINBURGH. 









